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PREFACE. 


In  giving  the  following  volumes  to  the  public, 
it  is  a  duty  I  owe  myself  to  offer  a  few  prefa- 
tory observations  that  will,  I  trust,  not  only 
account  for  many  deficiencies,  but  avert  other 
accusations  that  might  be  levelled  against  me. 
When  I  state  that  I  have  resided  more  than 
foiur  years  in  Belgium ;  that  I  have  attentively 
watched  the  various  phases  of  the  revolution 
since  its  outbreaking  in  August  1 830,  and  lived 
on  terms  of  amicable  intercourse  with  many  of 
the  most  eminent  personages  that  have  figured 
on  the  political  horizon  ;  that  I  have  had  access 
to  a  vast  mass  of  oral  and  documentary  testi- 
mony, and  have  made  the  subject  not  only  a 
matter  of  constant  meditation,  but  of  occasional 
publication;*   when  I   state  this,   the    reader 

*  The  narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  in  the  United 
Senaice  Journalf  No.  52,  with  divers  other  articles  on  the 
Belgian  question,  in  that  and  other  reviews  and  public  jour- 
nals.— NoTS  OF  Editor. 
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will  naturally  feel  himself  entitled  to  expect 
much  at  my  hands,  and  to  observe  that  such  a 
position  was  the  most  advantageous  a  foreigner 
could  desire  for  obtaining  accurate  and  lumi- 
nous information. 

But,  whilst  I  frankly  point  out  this  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  apparently  so  highly 
favourable  for  the  purposes  of  composition,  it  is 
important  for  me  to  show  the  reverse  of  the 
picture,  and  to  declare  that  many  of  these  very 
circumstances  enhance,  rather  than  obviate,  the 
difficulties  of  publication.  For  it  is  as  impossi- 
ble to  allude. to  events  in  which  I  may  per- 
chance have  borne  a  trifling  share,  without 
incurring  the  imputation  of  egotism,  as  it  is 
to  give  publicity  to  many  details  in  my  pos- 
session, without  betraying  the  trust  of  those 
who  have  honoured  me  with  their  confidence. 
It  is  as  difiicult  to  draw  aside  the  veil  from 
various  recent  occurrences  without  prematurely 
exposing  names  and  raking  up  dormant  pas- 
sions, as  it  is  to  speak  firankly  or  impartially  of 
men's  conduct  without  giving  umbrage  to  per- 
sons to  whom  I  am  indebted,  not  only  for  proofs 
of  kindness,  but  for  the  very  information  on 
which  my  strictures  may  be  grounded.  In  short, 
it  is  as  embarrassing  to  censure  public  acts 
without  wounding  private  feelings,  as  to  mete 
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out  deserved  praise  without  being  accused  of 
prejudice,  or  perhaps  something  worse. 

It  was  at  first  my  desire  to  compose,  not  an 
ephemeral  production,  got  up  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  gratifying  party  feelings,  or  serving  a  specific 
political  purpose,  but  a  history  that  might  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  outliving  the  feverish 
interest  of  the  day  :  a  history  at  once  impartial, 
accurate,  and  comprehensive.  But  I  have  been 
deterred  from  so  doing,  not  only  by  the  fore- 
going considerations,  but  by  the  conviction  that 
events  were  still  too  recent  to  admit  of  putting 
forth  any  serious  historical  work,  as  well  as  by 
other  difficulties,  some  of  which  I  shall  enu- 
merate. 

In  the  first  place,  whether  in  Holland  or  Bel- 
gium, men's  feelings  are  still  too  much  excited, 
and  their  opinions  and  prejudices  too  much 
biassed,  to  render  it  easy  to  arrive  at  any  dis- 
passionate or  impartial  conclusion.  In  Brussels, 
for  instance.  King  William  is  held  up  as  a  fiscal 
tyrant,  whose  reign  was  a  continued  series  of 
infractions  of  the  fundamental  law ;  and  his  mi- 
nisters are  looked  on  as  greedy  oppressors, 
whose  only  aim  was  to  reduce  Belgium  to  a 
state  of  bondage,  and  to  monopolize  her  wealth 
and  resources  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Holland. 
At  the  Hague,  King  Leopold  is  designated  as  an 
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uaurper*  jand  Us  people  as  ungrateful  rebels, 
who  had  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  throwing 
off  the  paternal  government  of  the  Nassaus,  and 
who  were  alone  prevented  from  igniting  aU 
Europe  in  one  general  Jacobinical  conflagration^ 
by  the  firmness  of  the  Dutch  monarch,  and  the 
devoted  loyalty  of  the  old  Netherlands.  Thus, 
if  a  querist  attempt  to  elicit  authorities  from 
the  Dutch,  he  will  be  submerged  in  a  sea  of 
invective,  not  only  levelled  against  their  adver- 
saries, but  against  the  advocates  of  those  liberal 
principles  that  are  steadily  and  irresistibly  gaining 
ground  throughout  all  Western  Europe ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  writer  consult  public 
opinion  in  Belgium,  he  will  find  himself  borne 
away  by  a  torrent  of  abuse,  not  only  aimed 
against  the  Dutch,  but  against  all  those  who 
venture  to  question  the  extent  of  the  Belgian 
grievances,  or  to  express  an  opinion  that  during 
a  certain  period^  the  selection  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  not  incompatible  with  the  interests, 
welfare,  and  independence  of  the  nation. 

Secondly, — ^The  negotiations  being  still  in- 
oomplete,  and  the  issue  of  the  question  still  un- 
decided, it  is  impossible  to  obtain  various  offi^ 
cial  documents  necessary  for  the  explanation  of 
past  occurrences,  aiid,  above  alU  to  the  comple* 
tk>n  of  a  regular  connected  history.     Nay,  even 
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admitting  that  access  may  be  had  to  such  docu- 
ments, thdr  publication  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  premature,  and  could  not  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  diplomatists  engaged  in  the  ne* 
gotiation,  unless  they  were  printed  in  a  muti^ 
lated  state. 

These,  then,  and  other  circumstances  of  a 
personal  nature^  have  determined  me  to  abandon 
the  project  of  compiling  a  history ;  but  being 
unwiUing  to  throw  away  the  labour  and  research 
of  many  months,  I  have  resolved  to  confine  my- 
self to  a  cursory  narrative  of  general  events. 

Fully  alive  to  the  delicacy  of  my  position,  it 
has  been  my  earnest  study  to  maintain  modera* 
tion  and  impartiality.  At  the  same  time,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  advance  my  opinions  with 
freedom,  and  to  laud  and  censure  without  re- 
gard to  party  or  country.  To  those  whom  my 
praise  of  men  or  measures  may  appear  exagge- 
rated or  ilUfounded,  I  have  only  to  say  that, 
although  erroneous,  they  proceed  from  co?imC' 
tion.  To  those  who  may  cavil  at  my  strictures, 
I  have  only  to  observe,  that  I  utterly  disclaim 
all  intention  of  personality,  and  have  levelled 
my  remarks  against  such  proceedings  only,  as 
may  be  considered  public  property,  or  falling 
within  the  immediate  domain  of  history. 

Some  there  are,  who  will  doubtless  be  of- 
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fended  with  my  criticism,  and  others  dissatis- 
fied with  my  praise.  For  this  I  can  offer  no 
remedy,  and  must  consequently  submit  to  the 
fate  that  awaits  all  contemporaneous  writers, 
especially  such  as  undertake  to  discuss  men's 
conduct  during  civil  commotions.  For,  as  Cow- 
ley in  one  of  his  essays  justly  observes,. — "  In 
all  civil  wars,  men  are  so  far  from  stating  the 
quarrel  against  their  country,  that  they  do  it 
against  a  person  or  party  which  they  really  be- 
lieve or  pretend  to  be  pernicious  to  it." 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  spirit  that  has 
presided  at  the  composition  of  almost  all  the 
pamphlets  or  works  that  have  been  published 
by  both  parties,  on  the  subject  of  the  revolu- 
tion. For,  if  one  excepts  the  valuable  produc- 
tions of  Mr.  Nothomb,  Count  Hooggendorp, 
and  Baron  de  Keverberg,  with  those  attributed 
to  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer,  and  one  or  two  others  of 
minor  note,  the  pages  of  the  rest  are  but  a  tissue 
of  personalities  and  scurrilous  diatribes,  di- 
rected against  men  and  not  against  measures, 
tending  to  obscure  rather  than  enlighten,  and 
being,  in  fact,  mere  vehicles  for  venting  indivi- 
dual animosities,  and  gratifying  national  or  party 
hatreds. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BBLOXUX — ITS  KAXE  AVD  KATIOKALITT  EFFACED  BY  SUCCESSIVE 
COXaVEBORS — ITS  CHA&ACTEBISTICS    AXD    STRUGGLES   FOB  LI- 
BEBTT  AWD    INBEPEXDENCE — ITS    PB08PEBITT    UNDEB    MABIA 
THERESA — JOSEPH    II.   ATTEMPTS     TO    IBTBODUCE    TOLEBAKCE 
AKO  BEFOBM  IK  CHUBCH  AVD  STATE— DISCONTENT   OF   CLEBOY 
AND  LAITT — BIOTS  EXCITED  BY    yANDEBKOOT*S   MEMOIB — THE 
AUSTBIAKS   DBIVEK    FBOM    BELGIUM — THE    INDEPENDENCE    OF 
BBABANT    PBOCLAI MED —JOSEPH   DEPOSED— HIS  DEATH — ACCESS 
SIGN  OF  LEOPOLD— BELGIANS  DEFEATED— CONTENTION  OF   THE 
HAGUE— BESTOBATION     OF     AUSTBIAN      DOMINION— DEATH     OF 
LEOPOLD— ACCESSION      OF      FRANCIS      I.— GENERAL      WAR — THE 
FRENCH  DEFEAT    THE  ALLIES,  OVERRUN  BELGIUM,  AND  ANNEX 
IT  TO  THE  FRENCH  BEPUBLIC. 

Although  the  name  of  Belgium  is  coeval  with  the 
most  interesting  period  of  Roman  history,  and  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  the 
imperial  legions,  the  various  political  mutations  and 
subdivisions  to  which  that  country  was  subjected,  its 
frequent  passage  from  the  dominion  of  one  ruler  to 
another,  its  continued  yet  ever-varying  state  of  vassalage 
during  eighteen  centuries,  from  the  time  of  Csssar  to 
the  moment  of  its  last  revolution,  not  only  annihilated 
its  independence  as  a  nation,  but  went  far  to  rob  it  of  a 
name,  whose  remote  antiquity  merges  in  the  night  of 
time. 
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Indeed,  from  the  period  of  its  passing  under  the  sway 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  to  that  of  its  conquest  by  the 
French  republic,  and  subsequent  incorporation  with 
Holland,  every  effort  appears  to  have  been  employed, 
not  only  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of  nationality,  but  even 
to  avoid  all  recurrence  to  its  ancient  appellation.  Thus, 
on  referring  to  the  various  treaties  concluded  during  its 
subjection  to  Austria  or  Spain,  even  to  that  entitled  the 
**joyeuse  entries'*  we  find  it  constantly  denominated 
as  the  Low  Countries,  Spanish,  or  Austrian  Nether^ 
lands.*  Again,  during  its  junction  with  France,  it  was 
only  known  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  French 
empire ;  whilst,  from  the  period  of  its  union  with  Hol- 
land, it  was  confounded  with  the  old  Netherlands,  and 
designated,  both  in  the  fundamental  law,  and  in  all 
public  acts,  as  "  the  Southern  Provinces.*^  -|- 

In  short,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  study  of  its  suc- 
cessive masters  not  only  to  enfeeble  that  unity  of  spirit 
and  homogenity  of  character  which  constitute  the  great 
mainsprings  of  patriotism,  but  to  obliterate  that  which, 
next  to  a  man^s  domestic  hearth,  must  be  ever  dearest  to 
his  feelings — his  country^s  name.  To  such  extremes 
was  this  system  carried  by  the  Dutch  government,  that 
an  attempt  was  made  by  them  even  to  impose  their  lan- 
guage on  the  Belgians,  and  thus  to  compel  the  majority 
to  abandon  the  prevalent  idiom  of  their  country,  and  to 

*  The  ^joyetue  entree*^  consisted  of  a  collection  of  fifty-nine 
articles,  some  dating  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  centUTj,  and  guaran- 
teeing certain  privileges  which  the  Austrian  monarchs  swore  to 
maintain  at  the  moment  of  their  inauguration.  These  articles  weie 
renewed  and  accorded  to  the  states  of  Brabant  and  Limbourg  by 
Maria  Theresa,  and  sworn  to  by  the  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  then 
Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  20th  April,  1744. 

t  The  *'  Aindamental  law,'*  often  recurred  to  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  was  the  constitution  or  charter  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, consisting  of  234  articles,  with  three  additional. 
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adopt  the  dialect  of  the  minority,  to  whom  they  had 
been  forcibly  wedded,  but  with  whom  they  were  not 
susceptible  of  cordial  political  union,  and  still  less  of 
▼emacular  amalgamation.  But,  with  all  this,  ^^  Spain 
never  could  succeed  in  rendering  the  Belgians  Spanish, 
nor  could  Austria  convert  thdm  into  Austrians,  nor 
France  metamorphose  them  into  French,  nor  Holland 
transform  them  into  Dutch.*"*  History  has  shown  them 
revolting  against  Spain,  rebelling  against  Austria,  re- 
joicing in  their  liberation  from  the  iron  rule  of  Napo- 
leon, and  emancipating  themselves  from  their  subjection 
to  Holland.  It  may  be  affirmed  that,  from  the  period 
of  their  union  with  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  down  to 
that  of  their  incorporation  with  Holland,  each  mutation 
has  but  added  to  their  antipathies,  and  estranged  them 
still  further  from  foreign  dominion. 

The  result  of  this  perpetual  obliteration  of  the  Bel- 
gian name,  was,  that  at  length  the  Belgians  were  not 
only  confounded  with  their  rulers,  but,  of  late  years, 
their  origin  and  history  were  lost  sight  of;  so  that,  when 
the  revolution  burst  forth,  men  were  inclined  to  ask 
who  were  the  Belgians  ?  and  to  demand  what  were  their 
titles,  not  only  to  nationality  and  independence,  but 
even  to  a  distinct  appellation.  It  was  argued,  as  they 
had  never  constituted  an  independent  power,  that  they 
had  no  pretence  to  political  existence,  or  to  attempt  to 
regain  that  freedom  and  individuality  which  had  been 
the  dowry  of  their  forefathers — a  dowry  only  wrested 
from  them  by  the  superior  military  science  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  cohorts*  It  was  asserted,  as  they 
had  been  divided  under  the  kings  of  France  and  Lor- 
raine, the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant,  the  Counts 
of  Flanders,  Namur,  and  Louvain :  now  tributary  to 

•  Essai,  Historique  et  Politique,  sur  la  Eevolution  Belg^.    Far 
Nothomb.    Brussela,  1833. 
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Austria,  and  now  to  Spain ;  then  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire,  and  then  united  to  Holland,  that  they 
had  forfeited  all  title  to  reassume  that  independent  ex« 
istence,  which  overwhelming  force,  as  well  as  the  medi- 
terranean character  of  their  geographical  position,  alone 
prevented  their  seizing  and  maintaining  at  an  earlier 
period.  In  short,  the  annals  of  Belgium  present  a  re- 
markable  feature ;  for,  ^*  the  first  historical  notice  one 
meets  with  of  this  people,  is  the  relation  of  their  down- 
fall ;  it  was,  in  fact,  from  their  conquerors  that  they  re- 
ceived a  political  existence.^* 

Ancient  Belgium,  according  to  Cesar,  was  composed 
of  twenty-four  powerful  and  warlike  nations,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  countries,  situated  between  the  North- 
Sea,  and  the  rivers  Seine  and  Mame,  and  forming  a 
third  part  of  Gaul.-|-  Its  surface  was  covered  with  dense 
and  extensive  forests,  of  which  those  of  Soignes,  the 
Ardennes,  and  the  woody  portions  of  the  Flanders 
are  remnants.  The  population  composing  the  different 
tribes  or  nations  were  principally  of  Trans-Rhenan 
origin,  and  were  fragments  o1  those  northern  hordes 
that,  at  di£Ferent  periods,  overrun  all  western  Europe, 
carrying  with  them  their  language,  constitutions,  and 
customs.^  They  were  remarkable,  according  to  old 
historians,  for  the  qualities  that  characterized  the  Teu- 
tonic race,  being  chaste,  hospitable,  and  valiant ;  indeed 
so  distinguished  were  they  for  their  valour,  as  to  elicit 
from  Caesar  the  following  panegyric:  ^*Horum  omnium 
{the  Gauls)  fortissimi  sunt  Belgse.*"  The  Batavian 
cavalry  was  also  cited  by  Tacitus  as  remarkable  for  its 
courage,  and,  like  the  Swiss  of  later  time*«,  formed  dur- 
ing several   centuiies  the  body-guard  of  the  Roman 

*  Schiller,  Geschichte  des  ab&Us  der  vereinigten,  Niederlanden. 

t  Oesar,  de  Bell.  Gall.    Lib.  I. 

$  Tacitus,  de  Mori  **  Germ."    lib.  IV. 
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emperorsl  Lucan  and  other  authors  make  honourable 
mention  of  the  military  prowess  of  the  Belgian  troops  in 
QteecCy  Egjrpt,  Spain,  and  Italy;  and,  according  to 
Florus,  the  victory  gained  by  Caesar  at  Pharsalia  was 
in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  distinguished  con* 
duct  of  six  Belgian  cohorts.  This  reputation  for  per- 
sonal courage  was  subsequently  most  honourably  sus- 
tained by  the  Wallons  in  the  Spanish  service ;  by  the 
splendid  cavalry  known,  under  the  Duke  of  Alba,  as  the 
^<  Milice  d'Ordonnance  i"  by  the  Flemings,  in  the  pay 
of  the  Italian  States ;  and  by  the  Belgian  conscripts, 
embodied  in  Napoleon^s  armies,  where  they  were  not 
considered  inferior  to  the  French  soldiers. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  reported,  by  the  same 
authorities,  to  have  possessed  many  of  the  vices  peculiar 
to  their  progenitors,  being  addicted  to  drinking,  gam- 
bling, broils,  and  party  feuds.  Indeed  their  history, 
for  a  lapse  of  ages,  presents  such  a  continual  series  of 
intestine  turmoils  and  rebellions,  especially  in  the  Flan- 
ders, as  prove  this  accusation  of  a  jealous  and  trouble- 
some spirit  to  have  been  well  founded.  But,  before 
we  brand  a  people  with  a  taint  of  this  nature,  it  is 
proper  to  look  into  their  internal  condition,  and  the  con- 
duct of  their  governments :  if  this  be  done,  our  repro- 
bation of  the  constant  outbreakings  of  the  Belgians  will 
be  much  diminished.  They  were  the  first  people  who 
struggled  to  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  vassalage  and 
feudal  degradation  in  which  they  were  held  by  their 
rulers ;  the  first  to  raise  the  banner  of  liberty  against 
the  infamous  exactions  and  oppression  of  Spain  and  the 
Inquisition ;  in  short,  the  first  who  drew  the  sword  to 
reconquer  that  freedom,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been 
planted  on  their  soil  prior  to  their  submission  to  the 
Roman  yoke. 

The  history  of  the  Netherlands,  embodying  that  of 
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the  Belgic  provinces,  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably 
treated,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  retrace  the  beaten 
track.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  our  point  of  departure 
from  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  under  whose  government 
the  craving  of  the  Belgians  for  independence  and  na- 
tionality first  demonstrated  itself  by  an  overt  outbreak-* 
ing,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  elder  sister  of  the 
recent  revolution,  and  consequently  immediately  con* 
nected  with  our  subject. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1740,  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.,  last  male  heir  of  the  house  of  Austria,  died  at 
Vienna ;  leaving  his  crown  to  his  eldest  daughter,  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  virtue  of  the  famous  pragmatic  sanction  of  1713*f 
But  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  having  enlisted  Prussia  and 
France  in  his  favour,  laid  claim  to  the  imperial  diadem, 
as  nearest  male  heir,  and  was  elected  emperor  in  17^2, 
tmder  the  style  of  Charles  VII. 

Scarcely  had  the  young  empress  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  ere  she  was  assailed  by  a  host  of  foes, 
who,  under  the  pretext  of  supporting  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  attacked  the  Austrian  possessions  on  every 
side.  This  prince,  driven  from  his  hereditary  states, 
and  possessing  nothing  of  an  empire  but  the  empty 
title,  died  in  17^9  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  disap- 
pointment. Upon  his  demise,  his  son  Maximilian  r&* 
nounced  all  pretensions  to  the  imperial  succession ;  and 
Maria  Theresa,  therefore,  placed  the  sceptre  in  the 


a 


The  pragmatic  sanction,"  was  the  celebrated  convention  pro- 
mulgated by  Charles  YI.  at  Vienna  on  the  19th  of  April,  lyiS.  Its 
principal  feature  was  the  stipulation  that,  in  defiiult  of  male  issue, 
the  succession  of  the  house  of  Austria  should  devolve  on  the  females 
and  their  descendants,  according  to  the  right  of  primogeniture.  This 
convention  was  ratified  and  guaranteed  bj  the  different  powers  of 
Europe^ — Mem,  Hiat.  et  FoL  des  Paift  Bat, 
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hands  of  her  husband,  who  was  elected  emperor,  und^ 
the  name  of  Francis  the  First. 

Charles  of  Lorraine  having  espoused  the  Arch* 
duchess  Mary  Anne,  was  associated  with  her  in  the 
^vemment  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  where  they  were 
inaugurated  in  1744 ;  but  war  breaking  out  immedi- 
ately after,  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  impe- 
rial troops  in  Oermany.  Hostilities  commenced  in  May, 
and  the  French  having  thrown  a  body  of  nearly  100,000 
men  into  the  Flanders ;  in  a  short  time,  Menin,  Ypres, 
Fumes,  and  other  barrier  fortresses,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Louis  Xy. ;  whilst  the  allied  armies,  composed  of 
English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  commanded  by  Marshal 
Feuillade,  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  and  Count  Nassau, 
gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  fell  back  into  a  position  be- 
tween Ghent  and  Audenarde. 

The  further  progress  of  the  French  was,  however^ 
speedily  arrested  by  a  skilful,  stratagetical  movement 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who,  rapidly  advancing  on  the 
Rhine,  crossed  that  river,  and  penetrated  into  Alsace ; 
thus  compelling  Marshal  Saxe  to  withdraw  the  greater 
part  of  his  fcH^ces  from  the  Low  Countries.  The  allied 
armies  being  reinforced  by  20,000  men,  now  commenced 
oflPensive  operations,  and  advancing  into  French  Flan- 
ders, menaced  Lille ;  but  the  want  of  cordiality  and  skill 
among  the  allied  generals  reduced  their  movements  to 
mere  demonstrations. 

The  campaigns  of  1746  and  the  following  year  were 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  Empress's  arms.  The 
latter  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  Flanders,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Hainault  and  Brabant,  with  the  city  of 
of  Brussels,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and 
Louis  xy,  who  nominally  commanded  in  person,  pur- 
sued his  successes  to  the  gates  of  Antwerp,  which,  with 
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the  citadel,  shortly  yielded  to  his  arms.  At  length, 
after  a  succession  of  campaigns,  alike  advantageous  to 
France  and  glorious  to  Marshal  Saxe,  a  peace  was 
signed  by  the  eight  belligerent  powers  at  Aix-la^ 
Chapelle,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1748 ;  and  thus  ter* 
minated  that  famous  war,  which,  during  seven  years, 
had  desolated  the  greater  part  of  continental  Europe.   ' 

The  leading  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  most  important  treaties  concluded 
since  1648,  were  again  renewed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Belgic  provinces  restored  to  the  empress ;  but  without 
ameliorating  their  condition,  or  obviating  any  of  the  ob- 
noxious clauses  as  regarded  Holland.  At  the  same 
time,  the  difiTerent  contracting  powers  again  guaranteed 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  thus  formally  recognized  the 
immutable  rights  of  Maria  Theresa. 

From  this  period,  to  the  death  of  that  princess  in 
I78O,  Belgium  enjoyed  a  state  of  profound  repose. 
Agriculture  revived  and  prospered ;  Commerce,  though 
crippled  by  the  Munster  and  barrier  treaties,  was  rege- 
nerated, industry  protected,  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
warmly  encouraged  ;  whilst  the  resources  and  internal 
economy  of  the  country  presented  a  picture  of  great 
prosperity.  In  short,  to  adopt  the  language  of  an  his- 
torian, <*  their  condition  at  this  period  might  be  resumed 
in  a  few  words — they  were  happy  and  contented." 

But  this  fortunate  calm  was  troubled  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Joseph  1 1,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  whose  reign, 
however,  was  the  exaction  from  Holland  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  all  the  barrier  towns,  and  a  fruitless  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt.  This  monarch, 
who  had  made  the  theory  of  government  his  principal 
study,  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  evils  arising  from 
the  intolerance  of  the  church,  from  the  want  of  union  in 
the  system  of  administration,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
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monasteries  and  church  festivals,  and  the  diversity  of 
provincial  laws  and  local  privileges — all  tending  to 
create  abuses,  and  to  destroy  that  unity  and  vigour  of 
action,  so  essential  to  the  legislative  welfare  of  a  state. 

The  ccMistitution  of  Charles  V.,  remodelled  by  Philip 
of  Anjou,  had  been  again  amended  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  But  the  alterations  introduced  by  the 
latter  were  a  mere  revival  of  the  old  constitution,  with 
a  few  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  the  gradual 
progress  of  civilization.  This  constitution,  religiously 
observed  during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  had  long 
been  considered  extremely  defective  by  Joseph  II., 
and,  although  upon  his  accession  he  swore  to  the 
^^Jayeuse  entrie^'''  and  pledged  himself  to  maintain 
the  ancient  forms  of  administration,  he  secretly  resolved 
to  adopt  various  reforms,  and  to  establish  a  more  uni» 
form  and  connected  system  of  internal  economy.  The 
principles  upon  which  Joseph  acted  were,  doubtless, 
philosophic  and  enlightened  ;  but  the  error  he  com* 
mitted  was  in  attacking,  too  suddenly,  a  host  of  abuses 
that  had  not  become  rotten,  but  petrified  by  age,  and, 
consequently,  required  gradually  softening,  rather  thau 
being  rent  asunder  by  any  sudden  or  despotic  effort. 

Being  tolerant  himself,  and  willing  to  promote  tole- 
rance throughout  his  dominions, being  impressed  with  the 
abuses  existing  in  the  over-numerous  monasteries,  and 
the  disadvantages  of  an  excess  of  religious  festivals  and 
processions,  Joseph  II.  attempted  to  propagate  the  one, 
to  suppress  some  of  the  second,  and  to  diminish  the  num- 
bers of  the  third ;  especially  the  parochial  feasts  called 
^'  Kermeases,  or  Dedicases^''*  which  were  prolonged  se- 
veral days,  engendering  idleness,  drunkenness  and  pro- 


*  Kermeue$y  from  Kirk-messe :   Dedicates^  from  its  being  dedi- 
cated to  the  patron  aainU 
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fiigacy ;  and,  by  greatly  curtailing  the  time  of  labour, 
thus  deprived  the  families  of  the  labouring  classes  of  at 
least  one-fourth  of  their  annual  means  of  support. 

Several  edicts,  tending  to  effect  this  object,  were 
successively  promulgated,  and  caused  universal  discon- 
tent, especially  amongst  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  In- 
deed, when  the  Archduchess  Maria  Christina  and  Duke 
Albert  (governors-general)  addressed  a  rescript  to  the 
university  of  Louvain,  enjoining  the  admission  of  Pro- 
testants to  civil  functions,  and  declaring  that,  ^'  although 
the  emperor  was  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  and  protect 
the  Catholic  religion,  his  majesty,  nevertheless,  deaned 
it  consistent  with  Christian  charity  to  extend  civil  tole- 
rance to  the  Protestants,  whom  he  could  consider  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  citizens,  without  r^ard  to  their 
faith ,^^  the  following  curious  answer  was  returned:— » 
*^  Tolerance  would  be  the  source  of  dissensions,  hatreds, 
and  interminable  discord ;  becattse  the  Catholic  religion 
regards  all  hereticSy  without  distinction^  as  victims  de- 
voted  to  eternal  perdition.^^This  is  the  maxim,  that  the 
Catholic  religion  impresses  on  her  children,  as  an  essen- 
tial dogma,  and  invariable  article  of  their  faith.""* 

These,  and  other  proposed  reforms,  were  promulgated 
by  two  diplomas,  emanating  from  Vienna  in  January, 
17879  and  are  highly  interesting,  since  they  caused  that 
general  sedition,  which,  gradually  ripening  into  overt 
revolt^  passed  through  all  the  various  phases  of  revolu-> 
tion,  even  to  the  deposition  of  the  sovereign  ;  until,  at 
Inst,  after  a  few  months  of  unprofitable  rebellion,  dis- 
graced by  the  most  violent  and  wanton  excesses,  it  ter- 
minated in  submission  and  restoration. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  proposed  innovations 
were, first,  the  abolition  of  the  three  ^'  collateral^  councils, 

*  Dewez,  Histoire  Gdntfrale  de  la  Belgique. 
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and  their  oonsolidadon  in  one  council  of  state,  presided 
bj  the  first  minister;*  secondly,  the  division  of  the 
provinces  into  nine  circles ;  each  governed  by  an  inten- 
dant,  and  subdivided  into  districts;  each  having  its  com- 
missary charged  with  the  political  and  civil  administra- 
tion ;  thirdly,  the  abrogation  of  all  petty,  seigneurial, 
and  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
court  of  justice  or  assize  for  each  province,  with  one 
central  or  high  court  of  appeal  at  Brussels ;  fourthly, 
the  abrogation  of  the  torture,  and  the  submission  of  the 
secular  and  regular  ecclesiastics  to  the  ordinary  judges ; 
fifthly,  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  convents,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  general  seminary  for  the  uniform  edu- 
cation of  the  clergy. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  thing  in  these  propo- 
ffiltions  that  might  not  have  been  hailed  with  satisfaction 
by  an  enlightened  people,  or  a  clergy  less  jealous  of  its 
overwhelming  influence ;  but  the  effect  produced  on  the 
public  mind  was  diametrically  opposed  both  to  the 
views  of  the  sovereign  and  to  common  reason. 

The  celebrated  Vandemoot  now  first  appeared  on  the 
political  horizon,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
the  publication  of  a  memoir,  setting  forth  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Belgic  people,  and  denouncing  as 
^  iraiiors  to  their  country"  the  intendants,  and  all  such 
persons  as  accepted  office  under  the  new  mode  of  ad* 
ministration.  This  famous  memoir,  approved  of  by  the 
States,  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation  throughout 
the  country,  and  probably  led  to  those  popular  commo- 
tions and  outrages  which  immediately  ensued  at  Namur 
and  other  towns. 

The  government,  acting  on  a  vacillating  system  of 


•  These  "  coUaterar*  councils  were   established  by  Charles  V., 
and  were  so  dengnated  from  the  coansellora  being  ad  laiui  prindpu. 
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policy,  devoid  of  consistency  or  energy,  attempted  to 
temporize ;  and,  by  suspending  the  execution  of  some 
reforms,  hoped  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  others.  But 
their  expectationn  were  deceived ;  for  the  malcontents, 
finding  they  had  obtained  these  concessions,  were  deter- 
mined to  exact  the  repeal  of  all  the  imperial  edicts,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  form  of  administra- 
tion, in  strict  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  1531, 
and  the  ^^joyeuse  entree.'** 

The  governors-general,  finding  all  remonstrance  vain, 
and  hoping  to  avert  the  gathering  storm,  judged  it 
most  prudent  to  submit.  They,  therefore,  not  only 
consented  to  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  to  its 
ancient  form,  but  to  the  dismissal  from  their  councils  of 
all  persons  obnoxious  to,  or  even  suspected  by,  the 
people.  This  intelligence  was  published  at  Brussels  on 
the  31st  of  May,  17379  ^nd  was  celebrated  with  the 
most  extravagant  manifestation  of  public  joy. 

But  the  seeds  of  disaffection  having  once  borne  fruit, 
were  not  to  be  eradicated  even  by  this  triumph.  Secret 
meetings  were  held,  associations  were  formed,  and  the 
national  cockade  was  openly  worn.  Volunteers  enrolled 
themselves,  and  banners  were  carried  through  the  streets, 
inscribed  with  inflammatory  devices;  whilst  the  name 
of  Royalist  or  Intendant,  adopted  to  denote  such  per- 
sons  as  were  attached  to  the  emperor,  was  a  sufficient 
motive  for  proscription,  and  subjected  the  unfortunate 
individual  so  designated  to  insult,  pillage,  and  even  loss 
of  life.  In  short,  it  was  evident,  although  the  States, 
clergy,  and  authorities,  openly  professed  their  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  emperor,  that  it  was  their  secret  in- 
tention to  endeavour  to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  real  infractions  made  by  the 
emperor  in  the  constitution  that  irritated  the  people,  as 
the  malignant  and  exaggerated  reports  spread  abroad  by 
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designing  persons.  The  vast  mass  of  citizens,  especially 
those  of  the  lower  orders  in  every  country,  are,  generally 
speaking,  indifferent  to  the  form  of  government  by 
which  they  are  ruled,  and  of  which  they  neither  com* 
prehend  the  meaning  or  object.  They  only  judge  of  its 
purity  or  efficacy  by  the  degree  of  personal  liberty  they 
enjoy,  or  from  the  immediate  action  of  such  taxes  as 
press  on  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life.  Such 
was  the  case  in  Belgium ;  where  the  people,  naturally 
sluggish  and  quietly-disposed,  required  more  than  ordi- 
nary excitement  to  arouse  them.  Tlie  leaders  were,  there^ 
fore,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  falsest  insinuations 
to  stimulate  the  masses,  and  to  inflame  the  public  mind. 
Thus,  the  emperor  was  represented  as  a  tyrant,  whose 
intention  it  was  to  introduce  military  conscription,  to 
charge  all  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce with  a  tax  of  40.  per  cent. ;  to  abolish  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  and  substitute  in  their  place  the  despotic  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Intendants;  to  introduce  heterodox  doc- 
trines into  the  church,  in  order  to  sap  the  foundation  of 
the  true  faith  ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  affirmed  that  an  army 
of  50,000  Austrians  was  preparing  to  pour  into  the 
country  to  support  these  odious  measures. 

These  sinister  reports,  artfully  concocted  by  the  laics, 
were  industriously  circulated  by  the  clergy,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  accuse  Joseph  of  heresy  as  well  as  despotism. 
Such  was  the  skill  of  the  intriguers,  that  at  length  church 
and  liberty^  religion  and  constitution  were  blended  to- 
gether  in  men^e  minds  as  synonymous  terms,  and  all  at- 
tempts at  reforming  the  one  were  looked  upon  as  sacri- 
legious attacks  upon  the  other.  A  dispatch,  addressed 
by  the  emperor  to  Prince  Kaunitz,  who  had  replaced 
Maria  Christina  and  Albert  in  the  government,  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  rebellion.  This  document,  re- 
pealing the  concessions  made  to  the  people,  and  peremp- 
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torily  ordering  the  immediate  execution  of  the  edicts, 
produced  a  serious  riot.  On  the  22d  Jan.,  1788,  Count 
d'Alton,  who  had  been  named  general-in-chief,  having 
found  it  necessary  to  call  out  the  military,  the  soldiers 
were  insulted  and  maltreated  by  the  populace,  and  being 
compelled  to  repel  force  by  force,  for  the  first  time  shed 
civic  blood. 

Vandernoot,  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
actors  in  all  recent  events,  and  had  obtained  universal 
popularity^  was  ordered  to  be  arrested ;  but  he  made 
his  escape  to  England,  where  he  was  deluded  with 
hopes  of  assistance.  Thence  passing  into  Holland,  under 
the  title  of  ^*  Agent  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Brabant 
Nation,^  he  was  received  by  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
who  amused  him  with  similar  assurances.  From  the 
Hague,  Vanderooot  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  he  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  prime-minister,  who,  on  this  occa- 
sioxk,  is  reported  to  have  made  a  remark  extremely  ap- 
plicable to  more  than  one  of  those  persons  who  have 
borne  a  prominent  share  in  the  late  revolution.  ^*  Van- 
demoot,"  said  the  minister,  ^'  is  a  man  who  is  evidently 
impelled  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance  rather  than  by  the 
love  of  good.  The  primary  impulse  with  him  is  ambi- 
tion, not  patriotism ;  and  he  is  infinitely  better  versed 
in  the  chicanery  of  the  laws  than  in  the  mysteries  of 
politics.**" 

In  the  mean  while  Vandemoot^s  colleagues,  Vonck, 
Van  Eupen,  and  others,  aided  by  the  abbes  of  Ton^ 
gerloo,  St.  Bernard,  and  the  principal  clergy,  had  esta- 
blished a  secret  society,  termed  "  pro  aria  et  facial  the 
object  of  which  was  to  found  a  regular  revolutionary 
committee ;  a  section  of  which  should  retire  into  Hol« 
land,  and  there  organize  an  army,  composed  of  emi- 
grants and  volunteers.     This  army,  of  which  Golondl 
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Vandermersch  was  appointed  commander,  was  assem- 
bled on  the  frontier  early  in  October  lySO,  and  com- 
menced active  operations  on  the  2-kh  of  that  month)  a 
day  rendered  memorable  by  the  publication  of  the  cele- 
brated manifesto,  by  which  Joseph  II.  was  declared  de- 
posed from  the  Brabant  sovereignty. 

The  patriot  troops,  not  exceeding  2,500  effectives^ 
with  six  guns,  were  divided  into  two  columns ;  the  one 
under  Vandermersch,  and  the  other  under  Colonel 
Xiorangeois,  entered  Belgium  by  Gktx>t  Zundert,  and 
Hoogstraaten.  And  such  was  the  weakness  of  thegovem- 
ment,  the  feebleness  of  the  Austrian  garrisons,  the  want 
of  skill  of  the  commanders,  and  the  discouragement  of 
the  troops,  that  in  less  than  two  months  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Ostend,  and  Antwerp  opened  their  gates  to  the  patriots, 
the  imperial  authorities  and  forces  were  driven  from 
Brussels,  and  the  Braban^on  independence  proclaimed. 

The  liberation  of  Brabant  was  followed  by  that  of 
Flanders,  Hainault,  Gueldres,  and  Limbourg.  On 
the  7th  of  January,  1790,  deputies  from  the  states  of 
these  provinces  assembled  at  Brussels,^  and  there  signed 
a  federative  treaty,  consisting  of  twelve  articles,  de- 
claring, 1st,  the  constitution  of  a  confederation,  under 
the  title  of  the  *^  United  Belgic  Provinces;'^  2d,  the 
establishment  of  a  national  federative  congress,  em- 
powered to  appoint  ministers,  to  declare  peace  or  war, 
and  to  coin  money ;  in  short,  resuming  all  the  powers 
al  a  constitutional  government.  At  the  same  time,  each 
province  preserved  its  local  administration,  rights,  pri- 
vileges, and  independence,  in  all  matters  not  immediately 
concerning  the  general  welfare. 

But  the  fallacy  of  this  Utopian  system  was  not  long 
in  discovering  itself.  Discords,  jealousies,  and  dissen- 
sions broke  out  between  the  provinces  and  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders.    The  political  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
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rience  of  the  members  of  government  was  only  equalled 
by  the  want  of  skill  of  the  commanders.  The  avowed 
democratic  principles  of  some  alarmed  others,  and  the 
want  of  unity  in  every  branch  of  the  state  paralyzed  the 
march  of  government,  and  neutralized  the  successes  of 
the  patriots  in  the  field.  Anarchy  was  rife  throughout 
the  land ;  distrust  and  confusion  reigned  in  every  de- 
partment ;  whilst  the  vilest  scenes  of  outrage  were  per<- 
petrated  in  all  the  principal  towns,  without  the  autho- 
rities having  the  power,  or  even  the  will,  to  control  the 
multitude.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  up  to  the 
death  of  Joseph  II.,  on  the  20th  of  February.  1790. 

The  accession  of  Leopold  II.  was  followed  by  an  in- 
effectual attempt  at  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna;  but  the  successes  gained  by  the 
Austrian  troops  over  the  Belgian  general,  Schoenfeld ; 
the  want  of  accord  between  V andernoot,  V aneupen,  and 
Vonck;  the  secession  of  the  Dukes  of  Ursel,  d^Ah- 
remberg,  the  Count  de  la  Mark,  and  other  distinguished 
noblemen  from  the  patriot  cause,  combined  with  the 
pressing  mediation  of  England,  Holland,  and  Prussia, 
at  length  induced  the  States  to  listen  to  terms  of  accom- 
modation. The  negociation  at  first  proceeded  slowly  ; 
but  the  three  mediating  powers  having  addressed  a 
second  energetic  and  menacing  note,  attended  by  the 
publication  of  an  imperial  manifesto,  and  Marshal 
Binder  having  reduced  Namur,  Louvain,  Brussels; 
Malines,  and  Antwerp,  the  States  dispatched  deputies 
to  the  Hague,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  a  convention 
was  signed,  by  which  Belgium  obtained  a  restoration 
of  her  constitution  and  ^^^joyeuse  entree''* ^  and  once 
more  submitted  to  Austrian  dominion. 

Thus  terminated  a  revolution  that  may  be  said  to 
have  been  devoid  of  all  the  characteristics  that  could 
ennoble  a  popular  struggle ;  for  it  is  not  too  much  to 
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affirm  that  it  had  its  foundation,  not  in  the  violation  of 
the  constitution,  not  in  the  oppression  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  in  the  interested  ambition  of  a  few  pseudo 
patriots,  and  the  intolerance  of  a  jealous  priesthood. 
Its  primary  object  was  not  to  insure  national  indepen- 
dence, the  reform  of  evils,  and  the  extension  of  liberty  to 
the  lower  orders,  but  to  secure  the  confirmation  of  a 
mass  of  local  laws,  traditional  privileges,  and  ecclesias- 
tical abuses,  the  barbarous  fruits  of  the  middle  ages. 

Under  the  pretext  of  being  carried  on  "  pro  aria  et 
focis^  it  was  opposed  to  all  those  liberal  principles  which 
are  now  become  a  necessary  and  inherent  portion  of  man^s 
existence.  It  presented  the  remarkable  anomaly  of  a 
philosophic  yet  absolute  emperor  endeavouring  to  in- 
culcate tolerance,  to  introduce  reforms,  to  purify  the 
march  of  government,  to  simplify  the  process  of  justice, 
and  to  give  strength  and  unity  to  the  machinery  of  the 
state ;  whilst  his  people,  led  on  by  designing  men,  were 
spilling  their  blood  in  order  to  perpetuate  those  civil 
and  religious  abuses  that  are  now  scoffed  at  by  their 
more  enlightened  descendants.  It  may  be  affirmed  that 
were  the  offer  now  made  to  restore  Belgium  to  its 
pristine  state,  as  under  Maria  Theresa,  the  whole  coun- 
try would  rise  in  arms,  and  even  the  very  priests  would 
vote  against  it. 

One  inference  may,  however,  be  drawn  from  thi 
struggle;  namely,  that  the  subsequent  reunion  with 
France  was  antUnatUmal,  For  is  it  possible  that  the 
same  men  who  drew  the  sword  in  1790  for  the  resti- 
tution of  secular  privileges  and  church  abuses,  should, 
three  years  later,  have  ardently  desired  a  measure  that 
went  to  annihilate  all  that  they  then  sought  so  jealously 
to  maintain  ?  If,  as  it  has  been  generally  admitted, 
this  revolution  was  exclusively  of  a  religious  character, 
it  is  too  paradoxical  to  argue  that  the  union  with  the 
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French  republic  was  accordant  to  the  general  views  of 
the  people.  No !  the  annexation  to  France  was  as  co> 
ercive  as  that  with  Holland. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  assimilate  the  revolution  of 
1789  with  that  of  1830;  that  is,  to  attribute  both  to 
the  same  religious  jealousies.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  religion,  or,  in  other  words,  Catholicism,  formed  an 
essential  ingredient  in  both;  but  its  operations  were 
nevertheless  essentially  different.  In  the  one,  the 
clergy,  utterly  regardless  of  popular  liberties,  urged 
on  the  people  to  rebellion  in  order  to  maintain  a  multi- 
tude of  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  whilst,  in  the  other,  they 
have  been  amongst  the  foremost  to  support  liberal  prin- 
ciples without  being  altogether  unmindful  of  their  own 
interests. 

Joseph  II.  found  that  religion  had  so  completely  in* 
vaded  the  state,  that  it  was  high  time  the  latter  should 
make  an  effort  to  retaliate  on  the  church,  and  in  this  he 
judged  rightly ;  for,  unless  it  be  in  Mahomedan  coun- 
tries, the  state  is  not  in  religion,  but  religion  in  the  state. 
Invasion — and  there  certainly  was  encroachment — ^proved 
aggression ;  and  this  merited  repulse,  if  not  reprisal. 
He  may  have  erred  in  the  application  of  the  remedy, 
but  he  was  right  in  the  principle.  The  Emperor  was 
accused  of  carrying  his  philosophic  principles  to  the 
extremes  of  hetoxxloxy.  But  his  most  active  detractors 
were  the  ministers  of  the  church,  who  declared  to- 
lerance to  be  anti-doctrinal,  and  who  could  support  no 
competitors  in  that  monopoly  which  they  deprecated  in 
others,  though  they  ardently  sought  to  maintain  it  for 
themselves. 

The  great  misfortune  attending  the  projects  of  Jo- 
seph II.  was  that  this  enlightened  and  philosophic 
monarch  lived  half  a  century  too  soon.  Had  his  reign 
followed,  instead  of  preceded,  that  of  Napoleon,  it  is 
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more   than  probable  that  Austria  would  now  rank 
amongst  constitutional  monarchies. 

In  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  position  of  the  two 
parties  was  completely  reversed,  for  the  encroachments 
were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  state.  The  philosophy 
of  the  govemment  was  Gomerian  rather  than  V oltarian ; 
it  was  proselytizing  instead  of  tolerant.  It  tended  to 
restrict,  not  to  emancipate ;  and  this  was  rendered  still 
more  obnoxious,  since  it  emanated  from  those  who  pro* 
fessed  a  different  creed. 

Had  the  Belgians  of  1830  no  fairer  grounds  for  their 
rebellion  than  those  of  lySQy  the  disfavour  cast  upon 
them,  and  the  prejudices  excited  against  their  cause^ 
would  have  been  justly  merited. 

Independent  of  a  general  amnesty,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  three  ^'  collateral  ^'  councils,  and  the  ancient 
system  of  provincial  and  judicial  administration,  one  of 
Leopold^s  first  acts  was  the  revocation  of  all  edicts  of 
his  predecessor  that  trenched  on  the  immunities  of  the 
church.  But  the  flames  of  sedition  and  disaffection, 
doubtless  combined  with  a  partial  craving  after  inde* 
pendence  and  nationality,  still  smouldered  beneath  an 
appearance  of  submission,  and,  during  the  short  reign 
of  this  monarch,  were  perpetually  breaking  out  in  re- 
monstrances and  tumults,  which  frequently  required 
the  most  energetic  repressive  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  govemment. 

But  that  awful  tempest  which  was  about  to  pour 
down  upon  devoted  Europe,  soon  burst  forth,  and  de» 
veloped  itself  in  a  manner  little  anticipated  either  by 
the  Austrian  monarch,  or  the  Belgian  people. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  II.,  dying  on  the  1st  of  March, 
17929  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis  II.,  then  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year ;  who  had  scarcely  assumed  the  reins 
of  govemment,  ere  he  was  hurried  into  war  with  France. 
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The  famous  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the 
SOth  of  April,  being  followed  by  immediate  hostilitiee, 
two  French  columns,  debouching  from  Lille  and  Valen- 
ciennes, penetrated,  the  one  into  Flanders,  under  Luck- 
ner,  and  the  other  into  Hainault,  under  Dumourier* 
After  gaining  the  victory  of  Jemappe,  the  latter  pushed 
forward  upon  Liege,  where  he  entered  triumphantly 
on  the  28th ;  whilst  a  detachment  under  Miranda,  ra- 
pidly traversing  Brussels  and  Malines,  invested  the  cita- 
del of  Antwerp,  which  capitulated,  after  a  few  hours 
open  trenches.  Namur  likewise  surrendered  to  General 
Valence;  and  thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  Flan- 
ders, Brabant,  Hainault,  and  the  provinces  of  Namur 
and  Liege  submitted  to  the  French  arms. 

Scarcely  had  the  Austrian  troops  retired,  ere  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  people  to  that  nation  openly  manifested, 
itself.  Assemblies  were  convoked  in  all  the  principal 
towns,  and  deputies  were  dispatched  to  the  convention, 
declaring  that  they  had  renounced  all  allegiance  to  Aus- 
tria, and  beseeching  the  Republic  not  to  treat  with  any 
of  the  European  powers,  until  the  latt^  had  recognized 
the  independence  of  Belgium.  But  the  conquest  of  that 
country,  and  its  annexion  to  France,  not  its  liberation, 
formed  the  secret  basis  of  French  policy.  The  deputies 
were  therefore  cajoled  with  specious  assurances  of  fra- 
ternity and  protection,  whilst  the  convention  were  draw- 
ing up  their  famous  decree  of  the  15th  December,  which 
declared  the  powers  of  the  French  republic  to  be  **  re- 
volutionary^  coactive^  and  caercitive.'^ 

This  celebrated  document  was  no  sooner  promulgated, 
than  the  eyes  of  the  sane  part  of  the  Belgian  nation  were 
opened  to  the  fate  that  awaited  them,  and  other  depu- 
tations were  instantly  sent  to  Paris,  charged  to  remon« 
Btrate  against  the  extension  of  the  decree  to  their  coun- 
try.   But  the  convention  could  not  be  diverted  from  its 
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yiews  of  conquest,  and  in  lieu  of  complying  with  the  re- 
clamations of  the  deputies,  the  Belgian  provinces  were 
divided  into  arrondissements,  to  each  of  which  French 
commissaires  were  appointed,  with  injunctions  to  pre- 
pare the  people  for  the  immediate  union  of  Belgium 
with  France. 

This  measure  was  ostensibly  grounded  on  the  demand 
of  a  few  popular  or  revolutionary  societies,  established 
in  each  of  the  large  towns,  under  the  auspices  of 
French  agents.  These  societies,  acting  against  the 
wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  sent  deputa- 
tions to  the  convention  to  demand  the  union ;  and,  in 
the  sitting  of  the  31st  of  January,  1793,  Danton  art- 
fully availing  himself  of  the  presence  of  a  deputation 
£rom  liege,  exclaimed,  ^'  I  do  not  trust  to  mere  enthu- 
siasm, all  my  confidence  reposes  in  reason.  It  is  not  in 
my  name,  but  in  that  of  the  whole  Belgian  people,  that 
I  demand  their  reunion  with  France.^ 

In  order  to  captivate  the  good  will  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, and  further  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  it  was  de- 
creed in  the  same  sitting,  that,  wherever  the  French 
arms  had  penetrated,  the  people  should  assemble  to  de- 
termine freely  upon  the  form  of  government  they  chose 
to  adopt.  This  farce  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  different  towns  having  met  either  in  the 
churches  or  town-halls,  the  union  was  voted  under  the 
terror  of  bands  of  Jacobins,  who  openly  menaced  all 
those  who  ventured  to  oppose  the  measure.  The  prods 
verbauWf  or  reports  of  these  resolutions  were  then  for- 
warded to  the  convention,  which  successively  decreed  the 
reunion  of  each  town  to  France,  **  in  confonnity,'*  as 
it  was  declared,  ^^  with  the  ardent  vows  of  the  Belgian 
people.'*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  truth  of  this 
averment  by  Dumourier^s  letter  to  the  convention,  dated 
12th  of  March,  1793,  in  which  he  boldly  states  '<  that 
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the  mass  of  the  nation  was  opposed  to  a  union,  and 
that  these  ^  vows  ^  were  only  to  be  torn  from  them  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.'* 

But  ere  this  project  could  be  consummated,  the  Aus- 
trian troops,  under  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  being  strongly 
reinforced,  resumed  the  offensive,  and  having  gained 
the  battle  of  Nerwinde,  drove  the  French  from  Lou- 
vain,  Namur,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Mons.  On  the  23rd 
of  March,  Count  Mettemich  arrived  at  Brussels,  and 
was  reinstated  minister ;  and  on  the  28th,  the  Archduke 
Charles  made  his  solemn  entry  as  governor-general.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  French  armies  being  beaten  at  all 
points,  once  more  evacuated  the  whole  Belgic  territory^ 
and  the  Austrian  authority  was  again  re-established. 

The  disastrous  campaign  of  1793  and  1794,  the  con- 
duct of  which,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  is  clouded  by 
a  mystery  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  an  utter 
want  of  ability  and  unity  between  some  of  the  comman- 
ders, and  an  absence  of  integrity  in  others,  soon  reversed 
all  their  successes,  and  turned  the  scale  of  victory  in 
favour  of  France.  With  the  view  of  animating  his 
army,  and  conciliating  the  Belgians,  the  emperor  had 
hastened  to  Brussels,  and  taken  the  field  in  person  ;  but 
the  allied  forces  under  Clerfayt  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
having  met  with  a  succession  of  disasters,  and  lost  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Toumay,  where  Francis  II.  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself  by  his  undaunted  courage, 
his  Imperial  Majesty  quitted  the  head-quarters,  and  re- 
umed  to  Vienna. 

Filled  with  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  the  French  nu 
pidly  followed  up  their  successes,  and,  having  concen- 
trated their  masses,  gained  the  signal  victory  of  Fleurus. 
Then  sweeping  like  a  torrent  through  the  country,  they 
drove  the  allies  from  the  Netherlands,  and  in  a  few 
days,  planted  their  victorious  banners  upon  all  the  Bel- 
gian cities. 
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These  conquests  produced  the  establishment  of 
▼olutionary  committees  in  all  the  towns,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Jacobinical  associations  of  Paris,  which,  acting 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  French,  were  not 
IcNig  in  pronouncing  the  *^  solemn  desire^  of  being 
united  to  the  republic.  Gommissaires  were  therefore 
immediately  sent  from  Paris,  instructed,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary measure,  to  divide  the  provinces  into  quarters,  dis- 
tricts, and  cantons ;  to  introduce  the  French  forms  of 
municipal  and  judicial  administration,  and  to  establish 
trial  by  jury.  These  preparatory  measures  were  fol- 
lowed, in  July,  by  the  declaration  of  the  liberty  of 
the  Scheldt,  which  had  been  closed  since  the  treaty  of 
Munster,  in  1648,  and  on  the  14th  Fructidor  (Septem- 
ber), Belgium  received  its  new  general  organization, 
and  was  divided  into  nine  departments,  assimilated  in 
every  respect,  as  to  their  internal  economy,  to  those  of 
France. 

These  arrangements  being  concluded,  the  republican 
government  entirely  threw  off  the  mask,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  definitive  union  was  formally  laid  before  the 
convention,  on  the  8th  Vend^miaire  (October),  An.  4. 
After  two  days^  discussion,  in  which  Armand,  Lesage, 
and  other  members^  warmly  opposed  the  measure,  as 
fraught  with  every  disadvantage  to  Belgium,  and  con- 
trary to  the  views  and  sentiments  of  all  the  sane  part 
of  the  nation — whilst  Camot,  and  Merlin  of  Douai, 
argued  in  its  favour — ^it  was  at  length  carried  a£Br- 
matively  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  promulgated 
by  a  decree,  dated  30th  September,  1793.  From  this 
hour  to  the  commencement  of  1814,  Belgium  continued 
to  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  French  empire. 

Thus  Austria  was  irrevocably  despoiled  of  that  bril- 
liant portion  of  her  splendid  empire,  whose  preservation, 
during  upwards  of  eighty  years,  had  cost  her  so  much 
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blood  and  treasure.  Thus  the  Belgian  people,  who 
had  rushed  into  rebellion  against  the  mild  rule  of  a  just 
and  tolerant  prince,  saw  themselves  plunged  from  com- 
parative freedom  into  the  most  insignificant  state  of 
vassalage.  Their  religious  institutions  were  destroyed, 
their  cherished  privileges  annihilated,  and  all  those 
rights  and  immunities,  for  which  they  had  manfully 
struggled  during  many  centuries,  were  trodden  under 
foot.  Their  independence  was  erased ;  their  commerce 
and  industry  sacrificed  to  the  political  jealousies  of 
their  conquerors ;  their  clergy  was  debased,  and  their 
youth  carried  off  to  perish,  by  thousands,  in  distant 
climes.  Poverty  reigned  in  their  cities ;  want  in  their 
villages ;  and  their  once  splendid  capital  was  converted 
into  a  mere  provincial  town ;  its  palaces  deserted,  and 
the  grass  growing  in  its  streets. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  union  of  Belgium  to 
France ;  and  such,  in  all  probability,  in  despite  of  the 
industry  of  her  people,  and  the  surprising  richness  of 
her  soil,  would  again  have  been  her  fate,  had  not  the 
project  of  the  French  unionists  of  1830  been  defeated 
by  the  more  politic  and  patriotic  exertions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Then,  indeed,  even 
supposing  the  union  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  with- 
out a  general  war,  we  should  have  seen  England,  Hoi- 
land,  and  all  the  European  powers  advocating  the  closure 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  revival  of  that  barrier  system 
which  the  conference  of  London,  and  more  especially  the 
English  cabinet,  had  determined  to  prevent. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BSLOIDM  EECOVaVE&ED  BT  THE  ALLIES — EEEOUKCBD  BT  AUS- 
TRIA—PRO  POSIT  10  V  or  THE  PElKCE-SOYEREIOK  TO  EEECT  A 
MARITIME   KIKGDOM,  &C — UNION  OF  BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND^ 

FUNDAMENTAL    LAW — VICES    OF     REPRESENTATION — IMPOLICY 

OF    THE  NETHERLANDS  GOVERNMENT. 

From  the  peace  of  Gampo  Formio  to  the  spring 
of  1814,  the  Belgic  departments  continued  enchained  to 
the  destinies  of  the  French  empire.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  old  Netherlanders  had  already  thrown  off  the  French 
yoke,  and  having  still  fresh  in  their  memories  the  disad- 
vantages of  an  oligarchic  government,  recalled  from 
exile  the  descendant  of  their  ancient  stadtholders,  whom 
they  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prince-sovereign.*  Belgium, 
though  unable  to  follow  their  example,  fervently  prayed 
for  emancipation ;  so  that,  when  the  numerous  hosts  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  poured  across  the  Rhine,  and  drove 
back  the  shattered  remnants  of  Napoleon^s  valiant  armies, 
the  Belgic  people  hailed  with  joy  the  dissolution  of  an 
anti-national  union,  and  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the 
foundation  of  that  independence,  and  the  regeneration 
of  those  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  promised  to  them 
and  all  other  nations  by  the  treaties  of  Reifenbacb  and 


*  So  devoid  of  funds  were  Barons  Fagel  and  Perponcher,  deputed 
to  England  for  this  purpose,  that  the  British  government  was  obliged 
to  advance  the  Prince-Sovereign  the  sum  of  £100,000,  out  of  the  vcmj 
eztraordinaries,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  leave  London. 

VOL.    1.  C 
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Ghaumont,  as  well  as  by  the  various  proclamations  of 
the  victorious  powers.* 

The  first  measures  of  the  allies  upon  reconquering 
Belgium,  was  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  the  Austrian  general, 
Vincent,  who  preserved  the  judicial  and  administrative 
forms  instituted  by  France. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that,  had  the  as- 
surances held  out  by  the  treaties  and  proclamations  of 
the  allies  been  acted  upon  to  the  letter,  Belgium  would 
have  been  restored  to  the  dominion  of  Austria,  and  to 
all  the  antiquated  privileges  and  incongruities  of  the 
^^  joyeuse  entree^^  and  the  Caroline  constitution  ;  a 
restoration  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  European 
peace  and  the  real  welfare  of  the  Belgic  provinces. 
But  the  ultimate  destinies  of  this  country,  and  its  in- 
corporation with  Holland,  had  already  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  secret  negociation  at  the  conference  of  Chaumont, 
where  the  ground-work  of  the  treaties  of  London^  Paris, 
and  Vienna,  as  regarded  the  Netherlands,  was  discussed 
and  determined.  All  that  remained  was  to  obtain  the 
adhesion  of  the  prince-sovereign  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  renunciation  of  the  Emperor  Francis  to  his 
ancient  Belgic  domains  was  easily  obtained,  and  com- 
pensated for  by  territorial  acquisition  in  Italy.  Indeed, 
the  Austrian  monarch  was  no  ways  loth  to  abandon  a 
possession,  which  had  been  a  sanguinary  and  costly 
jewel  in  the  hands  of  his  predecessors ;  and  which,  by 
again  bringing  him  into  immediate  contact  with  Franqe, 

t  The  first  article  of  Ihe  Convention  of  Reifenbacli,  signed  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1813,  runs  thus: — '*  The  object  of  the  present  war  is 
to  re-establish  the  independence  of  the  countries  oppressed  by  France ; 
the  high  contracting  powers  (England  and  Prussia)  have  conse- 
quently bound  themselves  to  direct  aU  their  efforts  to  this  object.** 
The  treaty  of  Chaumont,  of  the  1st  of  March,  1814»  contains  stipuhi- 
tiona  to  the  same  effect. 
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subjected  the  whole  Austrian  empire  to  be  forced  into 
hostilities  upon  the  first  dissenfdon  that  might  arise,  not 
only  between  France  and  herself,  but  between  the  for- 
mer and  any  other  European  power.  To  this  renun- 
ciation on  the  part  of  Austria,  may,  in  some  measure, 
be  attributed  the  preservation  q{  European  peace  in 
1830;  for,  supposing  Belgium  to  have  belonged  to 
that  country  at  the  period  of  the  July  revolution,  it  is 
not  probable  that  a  similar  sympathetic  movement 
would  have  been  averted ;  and  as  Austria  could  not  have 
avoided  taking  up  arms  to  maintain  her  authority,  the 
result  must  have  been  war. 

To  have  united  it  with  Prussia  would  have  given  too 
great  a  preponderance  to  that  power,  and  embittered 
those  rankling  jealousies  and  animosities  existing  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Prussians — jealousies,  that 
scarcely  admit  of  their  coming  into  juxtar-position.  It 
would,  moreover,  have  subjected  Prussia  to  the  same 
hazards  of  war,  that  were  objected  to  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  and  would  have  caused  the  utmost  discontent 
among  the  Belgic  people,  who  entertained  the  most 
exaggerated  and  unjust  notions  of  Prussian  despotism 
and  oppression,  and  who  secretly  sighed  after  nationality, 
or  at  least  after  constitutional  institutions. 

To  divide  the  Belgic  provinces  between  the  neigh- 
bouring powers,  by  giving  a  part  of  the  Flanders, 
Antwerp,  and  Limbourg  to  Holland ;  Liege,  part  of 
Brabant,  Namur  and  Luxembourg  to  Prussia,  with 
Hainault  and  the  remainder  to  France,  was  incompa- 
tible with  the  assurances  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  and 
utterly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  who 
could  not,  or  ought  not  at  least,  to  consent  to  a  partition 
which  would  bring  France  to  the  gates  of  Antwerp,  and 
terminate  in  throwing  not  only  all  Belgium,  but  the 
Rhenish  provinces  into  the  arms  of  that  power.    If  such 
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partition  was  dangerous  at  that  time^  it  would  be  ten. 
thousand  times  more  perilous  at  present  For  it  is.iu* 
disputable  that  the  dislocation  of  a  part  would  produce 
the  loss  of  the  whole,  and  would  forthwith  realize  the 
project  of  those  French  politicians  who  consider  the 
natural  boundaries  of  France  to  be  the  Rhine  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  ocean  on  the  other. 

Europe,  moreover,  required  a  barrier  against  the 
encroachments  of  France ;  and  to  have  restored  Belgium 
to  Austria,  or  to  any  great  power,  whose  seat  of  go- 
.vemment  was  far  distant,  would  have  neutralized  the 
main  object  of  such  barrier,  and  would  have  augmented 
those  sources  of  weakness  that  are  unfortunately  inhe- 
rent to  its  geographical  position. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  erect  Belgium 
into  an  independent  and  neutral  state,  under  the  sceptre 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  or  of  one  of  the  princes  of 
the  central  houses  of  Germany,  or  to  unite  her  with 
Holland.  The  first  of  these  plans  was  found  infeasible ; 
the  last  was  therefore  adopted. 

The  theory  on  which  this  latter  plan  was  based  was 
eminently  politic,  and  accordant  with  the  safety  and 
interests  of  Europe ;  but  the  execution  was  clogged  with 
a  multitude  of  difficulties,  and  was  pregnant  with  many 
vices  and  ultimate  dangers.  Indeed,  the  prince  to 
whom  the  Netherlands  throne  was  offered,  as  if  with- 
held by  the  presentiment  of  future  evils,  is  said  to  have 
long  wavered  ere  he  would  accept  the  Herculean  task. 
In  reply  to  the  overtures  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
propose  this  measure,  he  presented  a  counter-project  for 
the  erection  of  Holland  into  a  powerful  maritime 
kingdom,  by  the  means  of  certain  territorial  arrange- 
ments, admirably  advantageous  to  the  Dutch,  but 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  allies. 
.   This  proposition  consisted  in  the  cession  to  Holland 
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of  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  including  Liefkenshoek 
on  the  west ;  of  East  Friedland,  with  the  duchies  of 
Bremen,  and  Oldenbourg,  and  part  of  Hanover,  on  the 
east,  and  with  all  the  littoral  contained  between  the 
Scheldt  and  Eoie ;  thus  including  the  confluences  of 
the  Meuse,  Rhine,  Enes  and  Weser,  and  all  the  great 
outlets  into  the  ocean,  between  the  French  and  Danish 
frontier,  and  thus  subjecting  the  monopoly  of  the  whole 
transit  commerce  of  Germany  to  Holland. 

This  project  scarcely  met  with  a  moment^s  considera- 
tion ;  for  the  object  of  the  allies,  in  deviating  from  their 
promise  ^^  to  restore  all  nations  to  their  former  condi- 
tion,^ ZMW  not  to  aggrandisse  Holland^  and  atUl  legs 
any  parttcidar  dynasty.  The  reunion  of  the  Nether, 
lands  of  Charles  V.  into  one  kingdom,  was  a  measure 
strictly  and  essentially  European.  A  barrier  was  re- 
quired; and  that  barrier  could  only  be  obtained  by 
giving  such  extent  and  strength  to  the  Netherlands  as 
would  convert  them  into  a  tite-de-font^  sufficiently 
powerful  to  resist  the  first  shocks  of  French  ambition. 
It  was  for  this  motive,  and  this  alone,  that  the  British 
cabinet  consented  to  the  advance  of  those  large  sums 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  the  frontier  fortresses.* 

*  Bj  a  conyention  stapled  on  the  13th  of  August,  1814,  Swederi 
conBented  to  restore  Gaudaloupe  to  France,  on  condition  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  union  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  former  should  indem- 
nify her  bj  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling,  to  be  guaranteed  to  her 
by  Great  Britata.  Bj  a  second  convention,  of  the  same  date,  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces,  the  former  restored  to  the  latter 
Java  and  all  the  colonies  taken  from  the  Dutch,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Cape,  Cejlon,  and  the  islands  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and 
fierUee.  As  an  equivalent  for  the  three  latter,  Great  Britain  uiu 
derlook  to  pajr  the  nilUon  due  from  Holland  to  Sweden ;  and  fur- 
ther to  advance  two  millions  sterling,  intended  to  be  expended  in 
strengthening  the  defences  of  the  Netherlands.  The  total  sum  to 
be  expended  bj  great  Britain  was  not  to  exceed  three  millions 
sterting. — Parlimuentarp  Reporit. 
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The  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  30th  of 
May,  1814,  if  taken  in  the  letter,  certainly  states  that 
Holland  ^^  shall  receive  an  augmentation  of  territory.**' 
This  was  evidently  a  vice  in  the  wording  of  the  treaty. 
It  never  oould  be  the  intention  of  the  Allies,  to  transfer 
Belgium  to  Holland,  as  a  simple  addition.  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  treaty  of  Lond<m  and  the  <'  act  of  accept- 
ance*' sufficiently  prove,  that  their  design  was  to  unite 
and  amalgamate  the  two  countries  so  as  to  place  them 
on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality. 

The  real  object  of  the  great  powers  has  been  too  much 
lost  sight  of  in  the  polemics  that  have  been  carried  on,  es- 
pecially  by  those  who  consider  the  treaty  of  the  twenty- 
four  articles,  of  which  notice  will  be  taken  hereafter,  as 
a  direct  spoliation  of  the  Dutch,  and  a  violation  of  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Nassau  dynasty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Dutch  have  not  a  shadow  of 
pretension  to  any  part  of  Belgium  beyond  the  few 
endavesj  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse.  For  these 
they  are  ofiered  an  equivalent,  in  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  right  bank,  and  the  tongue  of  land  running  up  be- 
tween north  Brabant  and  the  Meuse  on  the  left.  The 
population  of  these  enelaveSf  known  as  the  **  Pays  de 
G6n6ralit6s,"  and  consisting  of  54  townships  or  villages, 
did  not  altogether  exceed  58,861  sbnls ;  whilst  that  of  the 
portion  of  Limbourg  ceded  by  the  treaty,  including  Maes- 
tricht,  amounts  to  175,000.  No  one  then  can  attempt  to 
assert,  that  this  is  not  a  fair  equivalent,  or  still  less  that 
the  Dutch  can  be  permitted  to  revive  the  barrier  system, 
or  to  obstruct  the  Scheldt  navigation. 

Secondly,  it  is  notorious  that  the  prince-sovereign 
was  not  selected,  in  any  way  for  himself,  that  is,  quoad 
a  member  of  the  Nassau  family ;  but  because  he  chanced 
to  be  the  ruler  of  the  country,  to  which  the  allies  had 
resolved  to  unite  Belgium.     His  acknowledged  qualifi- 
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cations  as  an  able  statesman  and  equitable  man,  weighed 
little  in  the  balance ;  and  although  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  of  regard  entertained  in  England  towards  his 
son,  the  valiant  prince  who  had  so  nobly  distinguished 
himself  beneath  the  British  banner,  and  whom  the 
English  nation  already  considered  as  their  future  king 
consort,  this  sentiment  did  not  influence  the  choice. 

It  is  therefore  as  erroneous  to  talk  of  despoiling  the 
Dutch,  as  of  violating  the  rights  of  the  king ;  for  his 
Majesty  had  no  rights  either  prescriptive,  hereditary,  or 
legitimate,  save  those  founded  on  the  treaties  that  made 
him  king.  And  what  are  treaties,  but  conventions  that 
are  only  binding  so  long  as  they  accord  with  the  general 
welfare  ?  They  are  certainly  not  irrevocable  either  as 
regards  persons  or  possessions  ;  they  are  the  offspring 
of  necessity,  and  are  for  the  most  part  dictated  by  force ; 
they  are  subservient  to  circumstances,  and  are  mutable 
at  the  will  of  those  who  framed  them.  The  sword  carves 
out  a  treaty,  and  the  pen  merely  ratifies  it.  The  history 
of  diplomacy  furnishes  a  thousand  proofs  of  this  can- 
celling and  remodelling  of  treaties,  and  some  more  strik- 
ing than  those  immediately  connected  with  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  rights,  or  rather  advantages,  derived  by  the  king 
and  his  djrnasty  from  the  will  of  the  allies,  resulted 
from  the  force  of  events ;  and  it  is  by  the  counterac- 
tion of  the  same  impulses  that  they  have  been  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  these  benefits.  The  foundation  of  the 
Netherlands  throne  was  unhappily  of  sand.  The 
materials  which  formed  the  superstructure  were  as 
heterogeneous  as  those  composing  the  statue  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Nay,  even  the  very  architects  that  laboured 
at  its  construction  eventually  discovered  its  vices, 
and  were  constrained  to  sanction  its  demolition.  In 
short,  king  William  was  elevated  solely  in  favour  of 
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European  interests,  and  he  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
same  stem  necessity. 

•  Certainly,  this  has  not  taken  place  without  causing 
deep  regrets.  It  is  not  with  a  willing  heart  and  ready 
hand  that  the  legislators  or  people  of  Europe  have 
sanctioned  the  infliction  of  losses  on  a  benevolent  mo^ 
nardi,  justly  bdoved  by  his  countrymen  and  generally 
respected  throughout  the  world — a  king,  proverbial 
for  bis  domestic  and  public  virtues,  and  so  renowned  for 
his  equity  and  intimate  knowledge  of  international  law, 
that  distant  nations  selected  him  as  the  arbiter  of  their 
differences;  and  who,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
defects  of  his  system,  had  most  indisputably  elevated 
Belgium  to  a  rare  degree  of  commercial  splendour  and 
prosperity.  Most  assuredly  it  is  not  in  Prussia,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  still  less  in  England,  that  either  the  go- 
vernment or  people  rejoice  at  that  irresistible  combina* 
tiaa  of  events,  that  have  deprived  the  Prince  of  Orange 
of  a  noble  succession,  and  subjected  him  to  all  the 
penalties  resulting  from  the  fatal  policy  of  his  father^s 
ministers.  But  the  safety  of  the  great  European  family 
demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  between  an  apparent  hard* 
ship  to  one  dynasty,  and  the  probable  destruction  of 
several  others,  there  could  be  no  hesitation. 

This  hardship,  however,  has  been  much  exaggerated ; 
it  is  an  hundred-fold  less  severe  than  that  which  has  be- 
faUen  other  royal  houses.  Look  to  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  above  all  to  the  ex-king  of  Sweden. 
There,,  indeed,  will  be  found  most  affecting  examples  of 
human  vicissitudes,  and  the  instability  of  royal  grandeur. 
In  the  latter,  we  see  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
kings  roaming  about  the  world  an  almost  pennyless  out- 
cast ;  whilst  a  fortunate  soldier  of  plebeian  birth,  who 
rendered  very  equivocal  services  to  the  allies  who  con- 
firmed his  elevation,  and  who  was  ostensibly  false  to 
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his  native  country,  has  obtained  tranquil  possession  of 
that  sceptre,  which  once  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
all  Europe,  when  wielded  by  the  great  Oustavus  and 
the  undaunted  Charles.*  Nay,  more,  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  was  compelled  to  refuse  his  daughter's 
hand  to  the  son  of  this  exiled  monarch,  lest  the  alliance 
should  give  umbrage  to  Sweden,  and  clash  with  the 
views  of  other  powers. 

•  But  to  return  to  the  iU-assorted  union  of  Belgium 
and  Holland.  The  treaty  of  London,  confirmed  by 
those  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  stipulated  that  the  ^^fumon 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  intimate  and  complete  ;^' 
and  the  first  article  of  the  ^'  act  of  acceptance  of  the 
protocol  of  the  London  conference,^  signed  at  the 
Hague  on  the  21st  July,  1814,  reproduced  this  sentence, 
adding,  **  so  that  the  two  countries  should  only  form 
ode  and  the  same  State,  to  be  governed  by  the  con- 
stitution already  established  in  Holland,  to  be  modi- 
fied by  common  accord.'"  Had  this  *<  compleie  and 
inHnuUe  /tmon'*  been  possible,  then  the  projectors 
would  have  accomplished  an  admirable  work,  ofiering 
the  surest  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  European 
peace,  and  the  durability  of  their  own  fabric.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  conception  was  Utopian,  or  at  all  events, 
attended  by  obstacles  almost  insuperable. 

Independent  of  the  allies  disdaining  to  consult  the 
feelings  of  the  Belgic  people,  they  appeared  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  moral  history  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
have  forgotten  those  deep-rooted  hatreds,  jealousies,  and 
dissensbns,  both  religious  and  political,  that  had  divided 
the  two  people,  since  the  time  of  Philip  II.     In  their 

*  The  equivocal  conduct  of  the  Prince  Bojal  of  Sweden  (from 
the  battle  of  Leipsig  down  to  the  moment  of  the  entrance  of  the 
allies  into  Paris,  in  1814,  when  he  hoped  to  be  called  to  the  throne 
of  Frmce)  is  well  known  to  all  public  men. 

c3 
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eagerness  to  consummate  their  work,  they  overlooked  all 
the  disoordant  elements  and  jarring  interests  of  which  it 
was  framed,  and  proclaimed  <*  fusion," — as  if  national 
fusions  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  mere  diplomatic 
transfer  of  one  people  to  the  dominion  of  another. 

^'  It  is  well,'^  says  a  Dutch  author,  <<  for  the  Almighty 
to  say  *  let  there  be  light  ^  but  when  men  attempt  to  ape 
the  language  of  the  divinity,  they  expose  themselves  to 
produce  the  blackest  darkness  where  they  hoped  to  shed 
floods  of  light;' 

Only  one  of  two  things  could  have  produced  this 
desirable  fusion ;  that  is,  that  either  oae  or  other  of 
the  two  nations  should  have  renounced  its  principles 
and  prejudices  to  embrace  those  of  the  other ;  or,  that 
both,  forgetting  those  commercial  rivalries,  differences 
of  religion,  habits,  interests,  traditions,  and  language^ 
which  render  them  absolute  antipodes,  should  have  met 
half  wayj  and  endeavoured  to  bury  all  individuality  in 
their  mutual  exertions  for  the  general  good. 

But  this  concession  could  not  be  expected  from  Hol- 
land ;  for,  independent  of  the  tenacity  of  her  national 
character,  the  treaty  of  Paris  literally  asserted  that 
Belgium  was  given  to  her  as  ^^an  extension  of  territory ."^ 
This  phrase  was  apparently  acted  upon  in  many  instances 
by  the  government,  as  if  the  many  had  been  made  over  in 
fee  to  the  few,  and  as  if  Belgium  was  intended  to  serve  as 
a  mere  corollary  to  Holland.  On  the  other  hand,  who 
is  there,  who  had  studied  the  Belgian  characteristics,  and 
considered  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  clergy, 
the  bigotry  of  the  people,  the  jealous  pride  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, or  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  population, 
that  could  await  concession  from  them  without  sufficient 
guarantees  being  given  in  return  ?  And,  without  con- 
cessions on  one  side  or  the  other,  all  prospect  of  fusion, 
or  even  co^existence  was  utterly  hopdess.     In  this  mat- 
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ter,  the  numerical  disproportion  was  an  invincible 
obstacle ;  for  history  may  offer  various  instances  of  the 
gradual  amalgamation  of  inferior  with  superior  bodies, 
but  it  is  against  all  reason  and  precedent  to  anticipate 
success  when  the  proportions  are  reversed.  This  dis- 
proportion produced  another  evil  that  will  be  shown 
presently. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  allies 
founded  their  conclusions  on  false  premises — that  being 
impelled  by  an  over-eagerness  to  re^-establish  the  equili- 
brium of  Europe,  and  to  erect  a  barrier,  they  placed  too 
great  coilfidence  in  the  wisdom  and  influence  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands ;  in  the  security  of  the  restored 
dynasty  in  France;  in  the  reciprocal  pliancy  of  the 
people  whom  they  were  resolved  to  unite ;  and  in  the 
philanthropic  but  deceptive  hope  that  time,  mutual 
conciliation,  and  prudent  government  would  soften  the 
long-existing  differences  that  separated  the  two  nations, 
and  so  temper  down  their  animosities  as  to  guaran- 
tee the  security  of  an  edifice,  which  the  framers  looked 
upon  as  a  model  of  diplomatic  skill. 

But  the  germs  of  national  and  individual  separation 
were  implanted  in  the  structure  from  the  first  outset. 
The  union  could  only  exist  by  a  complete  similarity  of 
interests,  rights,  and  privileges;  by  the  strictest  im- 
partiality in  the  distribution  of  employments,  and  an 
equality  of  representation.  But  the  first  and  last  of 
these  essentials  were  impracticable.  The  fundamental 
law,  the  passing  of  which  is  not  altogether  without 
taint,  went  far  to  secure  to  both  countries  most  of  these 
vital  requisites.  At  the  same  time  it  was  distinguished 
by  one  or  two  vices  of  a  striking  nature :  the  one  was 
Its  not  having  made  any  provision  for  the  ministerial 
responsibility ;  and  the  other,  its  omitting  to  grant  the 
sovereign  the  power  of  dissolving  the  chambers — de- 
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fects  which,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  led  to  grievous 
ooDflequences.* 

This  code,  infinitely  better  adapted  to  Holland  than 
Belgium,  also  established,  at  first  starting,  a  system  of 
representation  fraught  with  disastrous  results.  Here, 
in  fact,  was  the  rock  on  which  the  vessel  split  on  being 
first  launched.  It  was  an  easy  matter,  indeed  a  matter 
of  sound  policy,  to  proportion  ail  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  respective 
populations  and  contingents ;  but  to  have  given 'equal 
representation — that  is,  a  representation  proportioned  to 
the  relative  amount  of  population — ^would  at  once  have 
thrown  a  large  majority  into  the  hands  of  the  Belgians, 
and  thus  placed  Dutch  interests  utterly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  former.  For,  talcing  the  then  population  of  Bdgium 
at  8,337,000  and  that  of  HolUnd  at  2,046,000,  the  just 
proportion  of  deputies  would  have  been  68  for  the 
former,  and  42  for  the  latter.  Here  was  a  difficulty  for 
which  the  skill  of  the  profoundest  legislators  failed  to 
discover  an  effective  remedy.  All  that  remained,  there- 
fore, was  to  divide  the  number  of  representatives  in  exact 
proportions.    Consequently,  Holland,  whose  population 

■         ■«'   -■■-     ■■  11  ..       II, » 

*  The  fundamental  law,,  entitled  **•  Grondwei  war  htt  KwmgHJek 
der  Nederlandeny*  was  drawn  up  by  a  commission  of  twenty-four 
members,  half  Dutch  and  half  Belgians,  and  was,  in  &ct,  a  mere 
modification  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United  Provinces.  It 
was  presented  for  the  king's  sanction  on  the  13th  of  July,  1815,  and 
was  promulgated  by  royal  proclamation  on  the  34th  of  August  ft>k 
lowing.  The  notables  of  Holland,  who  had  been  assembled  to  dis- 
cuss the  original  project,  voted  for  it  unanimously  :  but  In  Belgium, 
out  of  1323  voters,  there  were  790  noes,  and  527  ayes.  But  as  126  of 
the  former  declared  that  their  negative  votes  related  only  to  «ach 
articles  as  regarded  religious  matters,  these  votes  were  held  to 
be  affirmative  as  concerned  the  other  points ;  and  as  about  one-sixth 
of  the  Belgic  notables  had  not  voted,  their  absence  was  also  looked 
on  as  affirmative ;  and  the  whole  passed  into  law,  but  not  without 
creating  general  clamour. 
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was  upwards  of  one-tbird  less  than  BelgiiiiD»  obtained  an 
equal  number  of  legislative  guardians ;  and  thus,  atone 
Mow,  the  basis  of  national  representation  was  vitiated, 
and  a  lasting  grievance  established*  The  fc^owing  are 
the  motives  for  this  disposition,  as  they  were  laid  down 
in  the  report  prefixed  to  the  fundamental  law : — 

^  The  number  of  deputies  which  each  province  re- 
turns to  the  States-General  could  not  be  unanimously 
regulated. 

'^  Several  members  opined  that  the  basis  at  once  the 
most  just,  the  most  simple,  and  the  most  certain,  was 
the  respective  population  of  each :  plausible  reasons  and 
numerous  examples  were  not  wanting  to  support  this 
opinion.  These  arguments  were,  however,  combatted, 
and  the  justioe  of  the  application  of  these  examples  to 
the  union  of  our  provinces  was  contested.  It  was 
stated  that  the  colonies  that  recognized  the  northern 
provinces  as  their  mother  country,  the  importance  of 
their  commerce,  and  several  millions  of  inhabitants 
who  acknowledge  its  bye-laws,  would  not  permit  the 
adoption  of  this  basis;  that  the  only  means  of  esta^ 
blishing  perfectly,  and  for  ever,  a  sincere  and  intimate 
union  between  the  two  countries,  was  to  give  both  to 
one  and  the  other  an  equal  representation.  The  majo- 
rity adopted  this  opinion.'*^ 

It  is  imperative,  however,  to  observe  that  the  defect 
of  this  distribution  was  utterly  independent  of  the  will 
of  the  king  or  his  counsellors.  It  must  be  attributed 
to  statistical  causes  that  defied  all  other  mode  of  arrange- 
ment. Its  evils  were  aggravated,  however,  by  the  sel- 
fish egotism  of  many  Dutch  deputies,  as  well  as  the  in- 
exorable diversity  of  interests,  and  religious  tenets,  ex- 
isting in  the  chambers.  The  mere  fact  of  half  the 
States-General  being  Protestant  and  the  other  half  Ca- 
tholic, and  of  a  moiety  employing  a  language  that  was 
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scarcely  understood  by  the  other,  was  io  itself  suffident 
to  produce  an  invincible  schism.* 

The  bad  fruits  of  thb  system  soon  betrayed  them- 
selves. On  referring  to  the  o£BciaI  debates  and  votes 
of  the  second  chamber  of  the  States-Oeneral,  it  results 
that  almost  every  legislative  or  financial  project  inju- 
rious to  Belgian  interests,  that  passed  the  house,  was 
carried  by  majorities  almost  exclusively  Dutch,  whilst 
all  those  of  a  similar  nature  that  were  thrown  out  were 
supported  by  Dutch  minorities.  Again,  all  propositions 
tending  to  benefit  Belgium,  fell  through  the  influence 
of  Dutch  majorities,  or,  in  passing,  were  strenuously  op- 
posed by  minorities  of  the  same  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  every  project  immediately  benefitting  Holland 
at  the  expense  of  Belgium,  the  whole  of  the  Dutch 
clung  together,  and,  allowing  for  the  influence  of  the 
court  and  government  over  some  few  Belgian  func- 
tionaries, majorities  were  thus  generally  secured  both  to 
the  Dutch  and  ministry.  Thus  some  of  the  most  op- 
pressive and  obnoxious  taxes  and  projects  passed  into 
law,  and  thus  were  engendered  many  of  those  grievances, 
the  first  effect  of  which  was  universal  and  immediate 
discontent-f 

*  The  second  chamber  of  States-General  was  composed  of  1 10 
deputies ;  66  for  Holland,  and  the  same  number  for  Belgium.  The 
respective  proportions  for  each  country  was  one  for  37,000  souls  in 
the  former,  and  one  for  61,000  in  the  latter.  The  mean  average  was 
one  for  60,000— the  maximum  being  one  for  34,000  in  Groningen, 
and  the  minimum  one  for  82,000  in  Namur. 

f  The  following  extracts  from  some  tables  published  by  Dr. 
Friedlander,  will  shew  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  these  votes : — 
^  Sitting  30th  June,  1831. — Discussion  on  the  mouiure  and  abbatoffg 

tax :  for — Dutch  63,  Belgian  2. 
<^  Sitting  20th  Dec.  1822 — Sinking-fund  syndicate:  for— Dutch 

46,  Belgian  20. 
'«  Sitting  28th  April,  1827.— Annual  budget :  for— Dutch  49,  Bel- 
gian  4. 
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Independent  of  this  defect  in  the  mode  of  representa- 
tion, the  fundamental  code  consecrated  a  financial  abuse 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  usages  and  privileges  of  all 
constitutional  institutions ;  this  was  the  mode  of  voting 
the  ordinary  estimates  for  ten  years,  by  which  the  de- 
puties were  deprived  of  all  possibility  of  scrutinizing 
the  expenditure,  or  of  demanding  the  slightest  amend- 
ments or  economies  during  a  lapse  of  time,  which  natu- 
rally must  have  produced  a  necessity  for  revision,  or  at 
least  examination.  It  is  true,  the  budget  was  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  one  decennial  or  ordinary,  the  other 
annual  or  extraordinary.  But  the  most  important  items, 
those,  in  short,  that  require  the  most  jealous  attention, 
and  are  the  subject  of  the  liveliest  annual  discussions, 
in  every  other  legislative  body-— such,  for  instance,  as 
the  civil  list,  war,  navy,  colonial,  foreign,  home,  and 
finance  department  estimates— were  included  in  the  first ; 
so  that,  this  budget  having  once  passed  the  house,  it  was 
screened  from  all  further  scrutiny  for  ten  years.  The 
second  section,  forming  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole, 
comprised  such  extraordinaries  as  may  be  said  to  arise 
from  casual  circumstances,  including,  however,  nearly 
the  whole  expenditure  of  the  department  of  justice.* 

^  Sitting  18th  Dec.  1S29.— Second  decennial  budget :  for_Dutch 
48,  Belgian  13,"  &c  Ac-^AbfaU  der  NiederlUnden.  Hambourg, 
1833. 

*  The  decennial  budget,  voted  on  the  27th  of  April, 

1820,  amounted  to 59,875,054  f. 

The  ways  and  means 47,979,113 

Deficit 11,896,939 

The  annual  budget  for  1820  waa 22,314,481  f. 

The  ways  and  means « .  17,754,390 

Deficit 4,560,091 

Total  of  both  budgets 82,189,535f. 

Totaldeficit 16,456,030 
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The  vices  of  this  decennial  arrangement  were  so  fla- 
grant, that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  twenty-four 
men  could  have  been  found  in  Holland  and  Belgium  to 
propose  it  as  a  part  of  the  fundamoital  law,  or  that 
the  States-(}eneral  should  not  unanimously  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  229th  article  of  that  code,  in  order  to 
modify  a  system  so  pregnant  with  abuses ;  abuses,  which 
were  they  attempted  to  be  introduced  or  defended  in  the 
English  Commons,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  ge- 
neral conflagration  throughout  Great  Britain.  Another 
striking  fault  in  the  mode  of  voting  the  budgets  was 
consecrated  by  the  standing  orders  of  the  chambers, 
which  forbad  all  amendments.  Thus  the  budget  was  to 
be  carried  or  rejected  in  toto  i 

Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  inherent  defects  of 
the  union  and  fundamental  law,  and  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  all  fusion,  the  next  step  is  to  detail  some  of 
those  grievances  that  were  gradually  undermining  the 
throne  and  government,  and  which  produced  results, 
that  appeared  to  be  anticipated  by  all  but  the  pubHc 
authorities.  *^  When  a  mine  is  charged,^  says  Count 
Charles  Van  Hoggendorp,  in  one  of  his  able  publications, 
^^  a  spark  suffices  to  cause  its  explosion.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  Belgium,  where  this  explosion  was 
looked  for  during  many  years,  and  an  approaching 
revolution  publicly  talked  of  in  the  streets  of  Brussels."" 
Whence,  then,  arose  the  blindness  of  the  cabinet,  the 
supineness  of  the  authorities,  and  the  indifference  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  the  volcano 
was  raging  beneath  their  feet  ?  A  blindness  still  more 
inexcusable,  since  the  July  revolution  had  broken  forth, 
and  warned  them  of  their  danger. 

'  It  has  often  been  observed,  and  not  without  justice, 
that,  if  the  government  were  imprudently  opposed  to  all 
concession,  why  were  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers 
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SO  Utterly  indifferant  to  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  It  is 
affirmed  that  some  of  them  were  cautioned  and  implored 
to  obtain  the  mediation  of  their  courts,  in  order  to  in* 
duce  the  Netbeiiands  government  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  were  calculated  to  avert  the  storm.  It  is  evi* 
dent,  by  the  result,  that  they  either  neglected  this  ad- 
vice, and  thereby  committed  a  most  reprehensible  error, 
or,  if  they  did  act  upon  it,  it  is  a  further  proof  of  the 
fatal  tenacity  and  want  of  foresight  of  those  at  the  helm 
c^  the  state.  For  it  is  indisputable  that,  almost  every 
one  of  the  grievances  complained  of  might  have  been 
modified  and  removed;  and,  although  their  removal 
never  could  have  produced  ^*  intimate  fusion,^^  still  it 
might  have  destroyed  all  just  pretext  for  disunion,  and 
stamped  any  attempt  at  revolution  as  an  act  of  wanton 
and  unjustifiable  rebellion.  Without  absolutely  apply  • 
ing  to  the  Netherlands  government  the  trite  aphorism 
of  ^'  ^fuoa  DetM  visit  perdere  prius  dementaiy^  it  is 
certain  that  a  film  overspread  their  eyes,  and  that  they 
abandoned  themselves  to  a  degree  of  false  security  that 
was  the  very  reverse  of  what  was  expected  from  the 
politic  character  of  the  monarch. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ABOLITIOir  or  TRIAL  BT  JVRT — EKUMCRATIOK  OY  ORIE7AirCE8>- 
SIVKIHO  FUKD  SYITDICATE—- XILLIOK  OF  INDUSTET — ^  XOtJTUAE* 
AKD  ^  ABBATAOB*  TAXES— COMPLAUTTS  OF  THE  CATHOLICS — ^AT- 
TEUPT  TO  PROTESTAyTIZE  THE  COUNTET — THE  BELOIAX 
YOUTH  KOT  PERMITTED  TO  BE  EDUCATED  OUT  OF  THE  KINO- 
DOK. 

Without  enun^eratiDg  a  multitude  of  minor  vexa- 
tionS)  for  the  most  part  extremely  frivolous,  and  amply 
compensated  for  by  other  advantages,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  those  of  a  graver  character,  which 
are  signalized  as  the  causes  that  gradually  led  to  the 
explosion.  **  The  difference  of  national  character,^ 
says  the  writer  previously  cited,  *^  had  engendered 
grievances,  and  these  grievances  had  excited  universal 
discontent  and  national  animosity.  The  division  be- 
tween the  two  countries  existed  de  facto.  In  lieu  of  a 
fusion,  all  the  means  employed  to  amalgamate  the  two 
people  had  only  served  to  disunite  them  still  further. 
This  discontent  was  not  the  birth  of  a  day  ;  it  dates  from 
the  first  union  of  the  two  states.^'* 

This  admission  is  highly  important,  not  only  from  its 
source,  but  because  it  is  a  striking  refutation  of  that 
doctrine  which  would  go  to  prove  that  the  Belgians 
had  no  grievances,  and  that  their  revolution  was  a  sud- 

*  ^'  SepanUUm  de  la  HoUande  etde  la  Belgiqus^  OeL  1830.  Amster- 
dam. By  Count  Charles  von  Hoggendorp.*'  This  enlightened  poli- 
tician and  publicist,  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  disinterested 
members  of  the  Dutch  Chambers,  died  lately  in  the  prime  of  life. 
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deo  and  wanton  act,  the  mere  extemporary  result  of  the 
events  of  July.    Had  these  events  not  occurred,  had  the 
fiital  ordonnances  of  Prince  Polignac  never  been  issued, 
it  is  probable  the  Belgian  revolution  would  not  have 
exploded  in  1830.-*But  it  is  against  the  universal  opi* 
nion  of  all  impartial  persons  to  affirm  that  the  two 
countries  could  have  long  hung  together  without  the 
most  thorough  reforms  and  changes  in  the  mode  of 
government,  and  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious grievances.     *^  Some  persons  have  pretended," 
adds  Count  Hoggendorp,  *^that  the  example  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  sanguinary  struggle  with- 
in  the  heart  of  Paris,  inflamed   the  public  mind   in 
Belgium,  as  well  as  throughout  all  Europe.     But  this 
event  did  not  produce  the  inflammable  matter.    Without 
the  pre-eaistence  of  discontent  arising  from  grievances, 
not  even  the  French  revolution  would  have  overturn* 
ed  Belgium.     Thus  it  is,  that  superficial  persons  who 
have  not  aUowed  themselves  time  to  investigate    the 
subject,  have  mistaken  the  accessary  for  the  principal ; 
the  eflbrts  of  a  few  influential  men,  only  served  to  set 
fire  to  the  mine.     Without  previous  discontent,  a  whole 
furnace  would  not  have  caused  an  explosion."*^ 

Before  entering  upon  these  grievances,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  that,  previous  to  the  accession  of  the  Prince- 
Sovereign,  sundry  modifications  were  made  by  him,  in 
the  administration  of  justice  that  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent  either  to  have  deferred  or  avoided 
altogether.  The  king  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  any  sudden  transition  in  his  newly-acquired 
Rhenan  Provinces,  had  maintained  the  trial  by  jury 
and  publicity  of  examination  established  by  the  French. 
Less  prudent  than  this  enlightened  monarch,  the  Prince- 
Sovereign  directed  the  abolition  of  these  institutions, 
not  by  the  vote  of  the  chambers,  but  by  a  simple  edict 
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issued  on  the  6th  Nov.  1814  ;  thus,  at  the  very  outset, 
awakening  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  indeed  of  the  whole  nation,  which,  Uiough 
perhaps  unable  fully  to  appreciate  all  the  virtues  of  that 
inestimable  institution,  looked  on  its  abrogation  as  a 
restriction  of  their  liberties,  and  perhaps,  for  the  first 
time,  felt  all  the  value  of  the  blessing  they  had  lost. 
This  was  followed  by  other  changes  in  the  judicial  sys- 
tem, intended  to  place  it  nearly  on  the  footing  of  that  of 
Holland — a  measure,  which,  however  well  adapted  to 
the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  latter,  was  totally  dis- 
sonant with  the  ancient  customs  or  modem  usages  of  the 
Belgians,  especially  since  their  submission  to  France. 

In  addition  to  the  defects  in  the  representative  sys- 
tem, the  mode  of  voting  the  ways  and  means,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  trial  by  jury,  the  Belgians  complained 
of  the  following  grievances: 

1st.  The  imposition  of  the  Dutch  language  upon  all 
functionaries,  whether  civil  or  military. 

2d.  The  extreme  partiality  shown  in  the  distribution 
of  all  places  and  employments. 

3d.  A  financial  system  that  pressed  heavily  and 
unjustly  on  Belgium,  which  was  made  to  contribute  to 
the  payment  of  debts  incurred  by  Holland  long  prior 
to  the  union,  and  the  imposition  of  sundry  oppressive 
taxes  repugnant  to  the  habits  and  usages  of  the  people. 

4th.  The  establishment  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
(haute  cour)  and  all  other  great  public  institutions  in 
the  north. 

5th.  Tlie  indisposition  of  the  government  towards  the 
Catholics,  and  a  real  or  supposed  desire  to  *^  Protest- 
antize^ the  people ;  the  establishment  of  a  philosophic 
college  at  Louvain,  the  monopoly  of  education,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  episcopal  and  other  national  col- 
leges and  free  schools. 
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The  first  of  these  measures  was  ordained  by  an  edict, 
dated  15th  September,  1819.  Of  the  utility  of  a  unity  of 
idiom  in  all  transactions  connected  with  the  internal 
economy  of  a  state,  there  can  be  no  question;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  impolitic,  or  pregnant  with  dangerous 
consequences,  than  its  arbitrary  enforcement,  especially 
as  it  operated  on  a  majority"  who  already  entertained 
sentiments  of  hostility  towards  the  minority.  Its  evil 
effects  were  immediate.  It  diffused  discontent  amongst 
the  numerous  and  influential  classes,  who  aspired  to  the 
various  branches  of  the  legal  profession,  or  indeed  to 
employments  of  any  kind,  and  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
great  predisposing  causes  that  led  to  the  revolution. 

The  afSnity  between  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  idioms, 
which  spring  from  a  common  root,  might  have  palliated 
the  experiment,  as  a  mere  ea:perimenty  in  the  Flanders 
and  vicinity  of  Antwerp ;  but  to  inflict,  as  a  sine  qua 
non^  upon  the  Wallons,  South  Brabanters  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Hainault,  a  language  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  universally  employed  by  the  middling  and  upper 
classes,  was  an  exclusive  and  vexatory  measure,  that 
was  sorely  felt  by  every  father  of  a  family  throughout 
the  country. 

Upon  the  rising  generation,  the  hardships  may  have 
been  less  severe ;  for,  by  force  of  study  from  early 
youth,  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  might  be  acquired 
in  the  Dutch  idiom.  But  every  philologist  is  aware  of 
the  difficulty,  indeed  impracticability,  of  ever  obtaining 
that  absolute  and  intimate  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  that  can  enable  a  man  to  cope  successfully  in 
abstruse  argument  with  a  native  professor  of  another 
country.  Still  more  so,  when  he  is  required  to  eluci- 
date the  subtleties  and  chicaneries  of  the  law,  or  to  com- 
bat fine-drawn  definitions  and  technicalities,  the  success 
of  which  so  often  depends  on  the  just  application  or 
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force  of  a  word,  and,  above  all,  on  the  avoidance  of  any 
expression  that  may  tend  to  throw  ridicule  on  thespeaker. 

Take,  for  example,  a  Russian  barrister;  let  him 
enter  a  French  court,  and  there  argue  against  M. 
Dupin,  or  any  of  the  great  French  lawyers  ;  what 
chance  of  success  would  he  have,  however  great  his 
talent,  or  his  knowledge  of  French  jurisprudence  ? 
and  yet  the  Russians  are  supposed  to  be  as  conversant 
with  French  as  with  their  own  idiom.  Again,  let  a 
Oerman  not  educated  all  his  life  in  England,  where  he 
may  have  adopted  the  vernacular  as  a  second  nature, 
but  brought  up — mark  the  diflTerence — ^in  the  bosom  of 
his  own  family,  or  at  an  university  where  Oerman  was 
the  language  of  common  intercourse,  aiid  English  that 
of  mere  scholastic  labour.  Let  this  German  propose  to 
plead  in  Westminster  Hall;  who  would  give  him  a  brief? 

If,  therefore,  tlie  measure  fell  heavily  on  the  youth 
of  the  country,  what  must  have  been  its  effects  on  men 
of  riper  years,  who,  having  devoted  their  whole  existence 
to  cultivate  the  language  of  their  country,  were  thus 
suddenly  required  either  to  adopt  the  Dutch  idiom,  or 
to  renounce  for  ever  the  fruits  of  twenty  or  thirty  years' 
labour?  Many  examples  could  be  cited  of  distinguish- 
ed practitioners,  who  were  thus  either  entirely  lost  to 
their  profession,  or  who  sunk  from  pre-eminence  into  com- 
parative obscurity.  Thus,  their  ambition  and  fortunes 
being  marred,  their  prospects  blighted,  and  their  hearts 
filled  with  bitterness,  they  turned  their  pens  and  their 
talent  against  the  government,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  subversion  of  institutions  that  they  looked  on  as 
destructive  to  their  interests  and  liberties.  This  hostility 
was  of  no  trifling  import,  for  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  the  explosion  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of  this 
class  of  citizens. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  defend  this  measure,  not 
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only  on  the  ground  of  the  importance  of  establishing  a 
unity  of  idiom  in  the  courts  and  public  offices,  but  on 
that  of  precedent*  No  one  can  deny,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  general  idiom  tended  to  facilitate  the  despatch 
of  business,  and  was  even  advantageous  to  the  ends  of 
justice.  But,  admitting  the  utility,  let  it  be  asked,  why 
vrere  the  majority  selected  as  the  victims  ?  Why  were 
nearly  four  millions  of  Belgians  to  adopt  the  dialect  of 
two  millions  of  Dutch  ?  Especially,  as  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  the  cases  brought  into  court  were  as  six  to 
one  in  favour  of.Belgium,  and  consequently  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  and  necessary  docuQients  were  first  drawn 
up  in  French  or  Flemish.  If  the  Dutch,  from  their 
habits  and  antipathies,  could  never  have  been  induced 
to  submit  to  the  compulsory  introduction  of  a  foreign 
language,  was  it  just  or  politic  to  expect  greater  pliancy 
on  the  part  of  their  more  numerous  fallow-subjects  ? 

As  to  precedent,  it  is  true  the  Romans  made  a  similar 
attempt,  and  enforced  it  under  the  penalty  of  death. 
But  the  imposition  of  their  classic  language,  however 
arbitary,  bad  its  benefits.  It  was  the  means  of  propo^ 
gating  civilization,  learning,  and  Christianity.  Besides, 
Rome  was  the  universal  conqueror  and  dictator — the 
fountain  of  science  and  the  arts ;  whilst  other  European 
nations  were  comparative  barbarians,  and  their  idioms 
mere  local  jargons.  But  for  a  small  nation  like  the 
Dutch  to  attempt  to  banish  from  a  ooimtry  a  polished 
universal  language,  the  vehicle  of  common  parlance,  cor* 
respondence,  commerce,  diplomacy,  and  the  theatres,  and 
to  replace  it  by  one  that  was  unknown  beyond  their  own 
frontier— unknown  both  in'  literature,  jurisprudence, 
l^islation  or  diplomacy— was  a  measure  of  unrivaUed 
boldness.  Even  Prussia,  who,  with  regard  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  had  an  immense  majority, 
never  evinced  such  a  pretension.    On  the  contrary,  the 
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Polish  language  was  mantained  in  the  courts  of  law,  and 
all  acts  of  government  published  in  the  two  languages. 

The  fundamental  code  never  contemplated  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  had  the  allies  been  consulted,  they  would 
either  have  been  ignorant  of  the  commonest  workings 
of  human  nature,  or  they  would  have  desecrated  the 
attempt,  not  only  as  dangerous  and  impolitic,  but  in 
opposition  to  the  treaties  of  the  union,  which  declared 
<'  that  no  obstacle  or  restriction  should  he  imposed  on 
one  province  to  the  benefit  of  another" 

The  second  grievance — one  that  was  most  severely 
felt  by  every  individual  in  Belgium,  no  matter  what 
his  rank  or  station  in  life — was  the  marked  preference 
evinced  by  the  government  in  the  distribution  of  all 
civil  and  military  employments ;  a  partiality  not  resting 
on  vague  report,  but  borne  out  by  indisputable  proofs. 

It  has  been  often  argued  in  defence  of  this  proceeding 
that  the  government  was  justified  from  the  want  of  talent 
in  the  people  of  the  southern  provinces,  who  had  neither 
the  80undeducation,application,knowledge  or  experience 
that  characterize  theDutch.  It  is  certainly  no  es&y  matter 
to  establish  a  comparative  scale  between  the  merits  of  the 
two  people  in  regard  to  the  two  first  qualifications,  but  it 
is  fair  to  demand  how  were  they  to  obtain  knowledge  or 
experience  without  practice ;  and  how  could  they  acquire 
practice,  if  they  were  excluded  from  employment?  It 
has  been  farther  attempted  to  substantiate  this  accusa- 
tion of  inaptitude  by  the  results  of  the  revolution, 
which,  it  is  affirmed,  has  not  produced  a  single  man  of 
pre-eminent  talent,  either  as  a  statesman  or  legislator, 
and  that  so  great  has  been  the  dearth  of  military  capa- 
city, that  the  nation  has  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  officers  of  a  neighbouring  state,  in  order  to  place 
her  army  on  an  efficient  footing. 

That  the  revolution  has  not  produced  any  of  those 
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superior  minds  which,  in  times  of  popular  commotion, 
often  flash  like  fiery  meteors  across  the  political  horizon, 
is  true;  and  most  fortunately  so  for  the  repose  of 
Europe.  For,  had  such  a  spirit  sprung  up ;  had  such  a 
commanding  genius  risen  from  the  boiling  cauldron,  it 
would  have  been  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to  have 
attained  supreme  power ;  and  at  a  moment  when  revo- 
lution  and  democracy  were  rife  throughout  Europe, 
who  can  calculate  the  miseries  and  convulsions  that 
might  have  ensued  ere  a  check  had  been  placed  on  liis 
ambition  ?  Fortunately,  however,  these  evils  have  been 
averted  by  the  discretion  and  moderation  of  more  pru- 
dent and  less  ambitious  men,  who,  if  they  did  not  dis- 
play transcendent  capacity,  possessed  the  greatest  of 
all  dcsideratums— sound  sterling  sense,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  what  best  suited  their  country  and  the 
general  repose  of  Europe. 

But,  although  Belgium  has  not  produced  its  Crom- 
well or  Napoleon,  and  although  no  extraordinary  talent 
has  shown  itself,  is  this  any  excuse  for  the  impolicy  of 
Dutch  partiality  ?  Was  this  partiality  calculated  to 
promote  *^  fusion^  or  attachment  to  the  government  ? 
Gould  the  monarch,  with  whom  rested  the  revision  of  all 
nominations,  expect  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  people, 
whose  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands  were  mere  step- 
ping-stones for  their  Dutch  brethren  ?  Could  the 
dynasty  expect  assistance  in  the  hour  of  need  from  the 
middling  classes,  or  common  fidelity  from  the  Belgian 
troops,  who  being  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  more 
numerous  than  the  Dutch,  saw  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively commanded  by  officers  of  that  nation  ?  Could  the 
soldiers  or  non-commissioned  officers  haveany  attachment 
to  a  banner  which  was  to  them  the  symbol  of  injustice ; 
or  could  they  evince  any  devotion  to  foreign  officers  who, 
on  almost  every  occasion,  exercised  the  most  marki^l 

VOL.  I.  B 
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preference  in  promoting  their  own  countrymen  ?  Was 
this  fulfilling  the  noble  mandate  with  which  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  had  been  entrusted  by  the  allies ;  or  se- 
curing that  moral  barrier  against  France,  the  grand 
object  of  the  union — an  object  ten  thousand  times 
more  important  than  the  costly  fortresses  or  the  bayonets 
of  the  Netherlands  army  ? 

In  extenuation,  the  position  of  the  government  is  de- 
clared to  have  been  extremely  embarrassing.  On  ac- 
count of  the  asserted  dearth  of  talent,  it  was  placed 
between  the  necessity  of  employing  inferior  capacities, 
or  of  committing  acts  of  apparent  partiality  by  pre- 
ferring Dutch.  But  even  admitting  this,  by  way  of 
hypothesis,  what  was  the  result  ?  >Not  only  were  the 
great  majority  deprived  of  employment  and  advance* 
ment,  and  thus  materially  and  physically  injured,  but 
the  motive  of  rejection  was  a  proof  of  contempt ;  a 
moral  insult  most  galling  to  a  people,  who  are  certainly 
not  without  their  full  share  of  self-love,  pride,  and 
jealousy. 

In  a  proceeding  of  this  nature,  the  cause  matters 
little ;  one  must  look  to  effects,  and  these  were  most  per- 
nicious. Discontent  and  disgust  not  only  found  its 
way  into  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  and  the  abodes  of 
the  middling  classes,  but  was  carried  by  the  young 
militiamen  into  the  cottages  of  their  parents.  This  may 
be  looked  on  as  one  of  the  principal  causes,  why,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  the  soldiers  deserted 
their  colours  by  whole  battalions,  and  having  trampled 
under  foot  the  Orange  cockade,  gladly  hastened  to  enrol 
themselves  under  their  national  standard.  It  is  not 
meant  to  say  that  seduction  was  not  employed  to  induoe 
the  men  to  abandon  their  ranks ;  but  this  seduction  was 
more  easily  effected  from  the  pre-existence  of  discontent. 

Exact  data  are  wanting  to  show  the  relative  number 
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of  civilians  of  each  nation,  who  were  employed ;  it  will 
suffice  to  observe,  that  of  the  seven  cabinet  ministers, 
there  were  only  two  Belgians ;  of  the  forty-five  privy 
councillors,  twenty-seven  were  Dutch,  eighteen  Bel- 
gian ;  of  thirty-nine  diplomatists,  nine  only  were  Bel- 
gian ;  of  the  referendaries  first  class,  eight  Dutch,  five 
Belgian ;  of  fourteen  directors-general,  only  one  Bel- 
gian ;  of  the  nine  directors  of  the  great  military  esta- 
blishments, not  one  Belgian ;  of  the  II7  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  home  department,  eleven  Belgian ;  of 
fifty-nine  in  that  of  finance,  five  Belgian ;  and  of  102  in 
that  of  war,  ninety-nine  Dutch,  and  only  three  Belgian. 
But  the  most  striking  example  of  all  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Netherlands  official  army-list  for  1830,  where 
the  immense  preponderance  of  Dutch  over  Belgian  offi- 
cers is  scarcely  credible,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
twelve  and  ten  to  one  in  some  branches,  and  about  six 
to  one  upon  the  whole.*  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  mar- 
Dutch.  Belgian!. 
'Generals 6     ..        0 

Ueutenant-genenls 21  2 

M^or-generals 60  . .  6 

Staff : 43  ..  8 

Colonels  (in&ntry) 26  . .  3 

Lieutenant-colonels 19  . .  6 

M^ors 78  ..  10 

Captains 400  ..  122 

Lieutenants 638  . .  70 

Second-lieutenants 394  .  •  49 

1,464     . .     264 

Colonels  of  cavalrj 7  •-  3 

Lieutenant^»lonels 12  ..  3 

H^'oTs..... 17  ••  8 

Captains 81  ..  24 

Lieutenants.  ...• 199  «.  46 

316     ..      84 

d2 
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veiled  at,  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  superior  offieers, 
especially  in  the  staff,  artillery,  and  engineers,  where 
fair  promotion  was  denied  to  them ;  for  of  forty-three 
staff-^fiicers,  only  eight  were  Belgian ;  of  forty-three 
field-officers  of  artillery,  only  one  Belgian,  and  of 
twenty-three  field-officers  of  engineers,  not  one  Belgian ; 
and  yet  many  of  the  captains  had  served  with  honour 
and  distinction  under  Napoleon  ;*  nor  can  it  be  a  mat* 
ter  of  surprise,  that  there  was  an  utter  want  of  cor- 
diality between  the  soldiers  of  the  two  nations,  and  a 
general  disgust  for  the  Dutch  service,  in  no  way  recom- 
pensed by  the  elevated  rate  of  pay.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  government,  if  there  were  not 
more  Belgians  in  the  two  scientific  departments  of  the 
army;  as  the  rule  of  the  service  required  that  they 
should  be  recruited  from  the  military  school,  and  the 
Belgian  parents  declined  sending  their  children  to  this 
school.    True^  they  were  so  disinclined,  but  it  must  be 


Dutch.       Bdgiani, 
Colonels  of  artillery 6    ..        0 

lieutenants-colonels 13  0 

M^on 24  ..  1 

Captains    ••..     79  ..  8 

lieutenants 238  ..  24 

380     ..      33 

Colonels  of  engineers 5  •  •  0 

Lieutenant-colonels 8  . .  0 

Migon 10  ..  0 

Captains 42  ..  6 

lieutenants ••..  83  4 

128    ..        9 

— Jaarboekje  voor  het  Kon%nkRJk§  Leger  der  Nederlandefiy  1830. 
*  Captain  (now  General)  Goblet,  for  instance,  who  signalized  him- 
self in  the  defence  of  St.  Sebastian,  where,  after  all  his  superiors 
were  put  hon  dt  oombat^  he  was  intrusted  with  the  conunaad. 
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obsenred  in  reply,  that  the  governor,  officers,  and  pro* 
feasors,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  instruction,  were  Dutch, 
the  academy  was  in  a  Dutch  garrison,  and  the  chief 
tendency  of  the  establishment  anti-Catholic  ;  and  more- 
over, that  upon  every  examination  or  passing  of  students, 
thcf  Dutch  cadets  were  promoted  over  the  heads  of  the 
Belgians. 

The  next  point  is  that  of  finance.  It  i^  not  intended 
ta  discuss  the  general  merits  of  the  system,  but  merely 
such  portions  as  are  directly  connected  with  the  question 
of  grievances.  It  results  from  official  statements,  that, 
notwithstanding  upwards  of  fifteen  years^  uninterrupted 
repoae  and  boast^  commercial  prosperity,  no  dimi- 
nution was  effected  in  the  taxes,  no  decrease  in  the 
public  burthens.  On  the  contrary,  the  united  budgets 
augmented  from  54,000,000  of  florins  in  1814,  to 
73,200,000fl.in  1819,  and  85,076,000 fl.  in  1829,hadnot 
been  reduced  below  80,000,000fi.  in  1830.  This  was 
accompanied  by  constant  deficits  requiring  a  succession 
of  heavy  loans ;  for,  although  the  average  wants  of  the 
state  amounted  to  about  82,000,0006.,  the  revenue,  in 
the  most  favourable  years,  never  exceeded  75,000,000fl., 
thus  presenting  an  average  annual  excess  of  expendi- 
ture, over  receipts  of  about  7»000,000fl.* 

It  is  true,  that  the  Netherlands  government  com- 
menced its  career  under  very  great  financial  disadvan- 
tages. For,  on  one  hand,  no  country  in  Europe  had 
suffered  more  severely  than  Holland  from  forced  loans, 
contributions,  and  the  pressure  of  ancient  debts ;  while, 
on  the  other,  the  French  authorities  in  Belgium  had 
carried  off  all  the  public  treasure,  and  left  the  finances 
in  a  state  of  such  utter  exhaustion  and  confusion,  that 


*  ^  JSxpOB4  Historique  des  Finances  du  Boyaume  des  Pays  Bas.** 
Bnixelles,  1929. 
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the  new  government  found  little  more  than '^129000  in 
its  coffers ;  and  as  the  budget  of  1814  amounted  to 
54,000,000fl.,  and  the  receipts  could  only  be  calculated 
at  S8,000,000fl.y  the  new  financial  existence  commenced 
with  a  deficit  of  nearly  16,000,000  fl.  Scarcely  had  the 
young  kingdom  time  to  breathe,  ere  the  return  of  Na» 
poleon  from  Elba  demanded  new  sacrifices;  so  that,  in 
1816,  there  was  an  excess  of  expense  over  receipts  of 
upwards  of  40,000,000fl.,  causing  an  unavoidable  deficit 
in  the  two  first  years  of  more  than  four  millions  and  a 
half  sterling.  The  treaty  of  London  of  13th  of  August 
1814,  having  imposed  on  the  king  the  necessity  of  contri- 
buting to  the  construction  of  the  fortresses,  45,000,000  fl. 
were  required  for  this  service,  so  that  the  very  infancy 
of  the  state  was  oppressed  by  a  necessity  of  raising 
loans  to  the  amount  of  101,000,000  florins. 

The  earliest  financial  grievance  complained  of  by  the 
Belgians,  was  the  saddling  them  with  the  quote  part 
payment  of  the  interests  of  the  resuscitated  debt  of 
Holland,  called  **  dette  diffirie^  the  capital  of  which 
amounted  to  1,200,000,000  of  florins,  which,  together 
with  800,000,000fl.  of  active  debt,  gave  a  total  capital  of 
2,000,000,000  florins  exclusively  Dutch.  It  has  been 
argued  by  many  able  writers,  that  the  resuscitation  of 
the  first  of  these  debts,  two-thirds  of  which  had  been 
annulled  by  the  French,  was  not  called  for  by  circum- 
stances ;  that  the  evil  was  past  and  forgotten,  that  the 
kingdom  was  not  in  a  situation  to  admit  of  increased 
burthens,  and  that,  as  the  interest  in  this  stock  had 
past  from  the  hands  of  its  original  purchasers  into  those 
of  mere  stock-jobbers,  who  had  bought  it  at  a  low 
price,  the  latter  would  reap  all  the  advantages  of  its 
revival,  whilst  the  original  proprietors  and  their  heirs 
would  derive  no  benefit.  But  surely  such  an  argument 
cannot  hold  good  for  a  moment;  for  admitting  the 
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feeble  oonditioD  of  the  exchequer,  it  never  can  be  too 
late  to  perform  an  act  of  ju^tice^  or  too  soon  to  redress  an 
act  of  spoliation ;  and  although  the  original  holders  bad 
disposed  of  their  stock,  those  who  purchased  it  ten- 
dered them  an  equivalent,  incurred  all  risks,  and  be- 
came bond  Jide  proprietors,  justly  entitled  to  any  turn 
of  good  fortune  that  might  ensue.  It  might  as  well  be 
argued  that,  in  the  event  of  national  bankruptcy,  the 
purchaser  should  have  a  claim  on  the  original  holder 
for  reimbursement  of  his  losses. 

Besides,  the  revival  of  that  debt  was  not  only  emi- 
nently politic,  as  regarded  the  credit  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, which  thus  gave  a  striking  proof  to  Europe  of 
the  sentiments  of  good  faith  and  integrity  with  which  it 
was  animated,  but  it  was  highly  favourable  to  the  new 
dynasty  by  inspiring  confidence  in  the  equity  of  the 
monarch. 

Were  the  arguments  employed  against  the  revival  of 
this  debt  applied  to  other  transactions  of  similar  nature, 
it  might  lead  to  the  most  fatal  consequences,  and  the 
foulest  acts  of  dishonesty  and  breaches  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  governments  resolved  to  defraud  the  public 
creditor ;  for  there  is  no  very  wide  distinction  between 
refusing  to  pay  a  just  debt,  and  declining  to  revive 
one  that  has  been  cancelled,  not  by  national  will,  but 
by  foreign  conquest.  Therefore,  if  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment had  not  acted  as  they  did,  they  would  have  sanc- 
ticmed  ch*  confirmed  an  act  of  spoliation,  that  must  be 
reprobated  by  every  honest  man  as  the  last  act  of 
tyranny,  or  the  direst  misfortune  that  can  overwhelm  a 
nation.* 

Admitting  the  policy  and  equity  of  the  revival  of  the 

*  These  observations,  applicable  to  the  Spanish  finance  system  of 
1834,  were  written  many  months  before  that  act  of  spoliation  was 
thought  o£ — Ed. 
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*^  deferred  debt^  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  the  hard- 
ship of  imposing  on  the  Belgian  people  a  tax  in  which 
they  had  not  the  slightest  interest,  either  past  or  pre- 
sent ;  not  even  that  of  national  honour.  For  thus  from 
a  trifling  burthen,  known  as  the  Austro-Belgian  debt, 
not  exceeding  32,000,000  florins  capital,  they  were  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  contribute  their  share  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  enormous  dead  weight  which  had  been 
contracted  by  the  people  with  whom  they  were  forcibly 
imited.  Thus,  when  the  peace  of  1815  finally  settled 
the  destinies  of  the  Netherlands,  instead  of  bringing  a 
diminution  of  taxation  to  the  Belgians,  the  whole  of 
their  principal  imposts  were  doubled,  and  this  jrithout 
the  slightest  prospect  of  ultimate  decrease.  If  th^re  be 
a  single  point  in  political  economy  that  is  comprehended 
by  the  people  in  general^  it  is  taxation,  or  rather  its 
effects,  for  this  comes  directly  home  to  their  pockets. 
It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  then,  that  uni- 
versal discontent  was  created  amongst  them,  on  finding 
that  the  taxgatherer'^s  demands  were  two-fold  those  of 
preceding  years,  and  that  their  condition  under  the  new 
government  was  more  burthensome  than  it  had  been 
during  their  junction  with  France. 

In  order  to  meet  the  periodical  deficits  that  accom- 
panied the  presentation  of  the  annual  budget,  it  was 
found  necessary,  not  only  to  augment  the  customs  and 
excise  duties,  and  to  act  on  a  system  utterly  opposed  to 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  political  economy,  but 
to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  modes  of  taxation. 
Thence  arose  the  imposition  of  the  odious  taxes  known 
as  the  *^  mouture^  and  ^^  abbatageJ* 

The  first  of  these  was  a  per  centage  exacted  at  the 
mill  on  ground  corn,  or  on  meal  introduced  into  the 
city.  The  annual  produce  of  this  tax,  one  of  the  moat 
grievous  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  people  whose  chief 
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sustenance  was  bread,  amounted  to  about  5,500,00(y 
florins,  and  was  the  more  impolitic,  since  it  principally 
affected  the  lower  classes,  by  whom  this  augmentation 
in  the  price  of  the  great  staple  commodity  of  existence 
was  felt  with  bitter  poignancy.  In  Holland,  where  the 
consumption  of  bread  is  infinitely  less,  and  where  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables  form  the  principal  article  of 
subsistence,  the  grievance  was  the  more  endurable;  but 
it  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  southern  provinces,  and  excited  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  second  of  these  taxes,  producing  about  2,500.000 
florins,  was  a  wholesale  poundage  levied  at  the  slaughter, 
house  on  all  carcasses,  and  this  also  after  the  municipal 
duties  {octroi)  had  been  paid  on  the  live  animal  at  the 
city-gates.  But  its  pressure  falling  more  directly  on 
the  affluent  classes  created  less  outcry,  and  might 
probably  have  been  maintained  had  it  not  been  pro- 
mulgated and  linked  in  public  opinion  with  the  odious 
^*mouiure.**  These  obnoxious  imposts  passed  the 
chambers  on  the  21st  July,  1821.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  their  extreme  unpopularity  in  Belgium,  by 
referring  to  the  division,  which  on  that  occasion  stood 
thus ;  majority  55 — ^minority  51 ;  of  the  former,  ttvo 
only  were  Belgians,  and  of  the  latter,  not  one  was 
Dutch.  Thus  out  of  fifty-three  Belgians,  two  only 
could  be  found  to  vote  against  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stituents: the  remaining  two,  who  were  accidentally  ab- 
sent, openly  expressed  their  dissent.  It  would  be  impof- 
sible  to  advance  a  stronger  proof  of  national  feeling,  or  of 
the  impolicy  of  the  government  in  persisting  in  a  measure 
of  this  kind  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  and  votes  of  a 
whole  people.  But,  unfortunately,  the  mipisters  were 
satisfied  with  majorities,  no  matter  how  obtained,  or  no 
matter  how  injurious  the  consequences  to  themselves 

d3 
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and  the  country.  Fatal  and  blind  policy  !  to  be  ex- 
plained on  no  other  grounds  than  that  they  entertained 
an  overweening  opinion  of  their  own  strength,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  Belgium  than  the  representatives  of  the 
|ieople  themselves.  For  it  would  be  too  grave  an  ac- 
cusation to  assert  that  they  actually  disregarded  public 
opinion,  or  that  they  were  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  the  southern  provinces  to  those  of  the  north. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  urgent  petitions  and  re- 
monstrances, it  was  not  until  1829  that  these  imposts 
were  withdrawn  ;  but,  although  this  abolition  caused  a 
momentary  reaction,  the  mischief  was  too  deeply  en- 
grafted to  be  efikced  by  a  concession  that  was  only  wrung 
from  the  government,  after  it  had  been  twice  obliged 
to  withdraw  its  project  for  the  decennial  budget  of 
1830-40. 

The  repeal  of  these  taxes  having  caused  a  falling-off 
of  more  than  eight  millions  in  the  revenue,  without 
there  being  any  corresponding  reduction  of  expenditure, 
it  wi^  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  the  in- 
troduction of  other  imposts.  The  first  was,  therefore,  re- 
placed by  a  duty  on  horses,  homed  cattle  and  sheep  ; 
and  the  second  by  an  augmentation  in  the  excise;  namely, 
fifty  per  cent,  on  foreign,  and  thirty  per  cent,  on  native 
wines  and  spirits ;  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  salt,  beer, 
and  vinegar,  and  ten  florins  per  cwt.  on  sugar.  Thus, 
although  the  unpopular  taxes  were  repealed,  the  bur- 
thens of  the  country  were  not  alleviated ;  so  that,  when 
the  first  burst  of  joy  had  passed  over,  public  dissatis- 
faction returned  to  its  former  level.  Besides,  from  shifts 
ing  the  onus  from  the  consumer  to  the  producer,  a 
check  was  given  to  the  multiplication  of  primary  mat- 
ter ;  and  by  augmenting  the  duties  on  foreign  wines  and 
spirits,  consumption   was  diminished,  smuggling  pro- 
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moted,  and  the  revenue  deteriorated ;  evils  generally 
attendant  upon  the  prohibitive  sy&tem,  which  formed  the 
grand  basis  of  the  Netherlands  commercial  policy. 

The  embarrassments  in  which  the  government  had 
already  involved  itself,  as  early  as  the  year  1822,  had 
obtained  such  a  height  that  it  became  necessary  to  raise 
a  further  loan  of  fifty  millions  of  florins.  But  this  as- 
sistance was  of  little  avail.  Each  succeeding  budget 
was  marked  by  a  large  deficit,  until  at  length  the  dis- 
tress of  the  exchequer  became  so  imminent,  that,  after 
several  schemes,  a  plan  was  suggested  which  produced 
the  celebrated  institution  entitled  the  *^  Amortisatie 
Sfptdikaaij'*  or  sinking  fund  sindicate ;  which,  after  a 
protracted  debate,  passed  into  law  on  the  30th  Decem- 
ber, 1822. 

The  intricacy  and  obscurity  of  this  institution  were 
such  as  to  baffle  the  penetration  of  all  those  who  were 
not  absolutely  initiated  into  its  innermost  arcana.  In- 
deed, so  profound  was  the  mystery  maintained  as  to  its 
operations,  that,  although  the  commission  was  composed 
of  seven  members,  all  sworn  to  secrecy,  its  private 
transactions  were  said  to  be  concealed  from  all  save  the 
president  and  his  secretary. 

The  bill  legalizing  the  establishment  of  this  institu- 
tion, though  carried  by  a  large  majority,  few  of  whom 
comprehended  the  details,  or  could  ever  obtain  a  clear 
insight  into  its  complicated  machinery,  was  warmly  com- 
batted  both  in  and  out  of  doors.  It  was  argued  that 
its  principal  object  was  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
deputies,  by  removing  a  certain  portion  of  the  public 
expenditure  from  the  control  and  scrutiny  of  the  states, 
to  the  custody  of  a  secret  commission,  over  whom  they 
could  exercise  no  authority — ^a  commission,  who  were 
irresponsible,  and  whose  accounts,  according  to  the 
49th  Art.  of  the  Statutes,  were  only  to  be  laid  before  the 
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public  once  in  ten  years,  and  this  not  until  1829 ;  seven 
years  after  its  foundation.  It  was  also  objected  to,  as 
augmenting  the  dead  weight,  without  diminishing  ao^ 
nual  taxation  or  deficits ;  whilst  the  sale  of  the  national 
domains,  of  which  it  became  inspector,  and  by  which 
it  reaped  enormous  profits,  was  compared  to  the  con* 
duct  of  a  spendthrift  who  lives  on  his  capitad,  regard- 
less of  the  corresponding  diminution  of  his  income.  It 
was  declared  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  101st  article  of 
the  fundamental  law,  since  it  ventured  to  execute  pub- 
lic works  in  defiance  of  the  dissent  of  the  chambers.* 

In  short,  it  was  looked  on  as  a  mysterious  imperium 
in  imperioj  having  at  its  command  the  disposal  of 
mines,  domains,  the  tolls  on  land  and  water  communica- 
tions, and  other  sources  of  revenue,  inconsistent  with 
the  attributes  of  a  private  company  ;  and  that  it  acted 
upon  principles  utterly  opposed  to  that  system  of  frank 
and  undisguised  publicity,  which  ought  to  be  the  guide 
of  all  constitutional  governments. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  or  defects  of 
this  institution,  it  is  certain  that  it  constantly  afforded 
great  assistance  to  the  government;  for  during  the 
first  seven  years  of  its  foundation,  from  1823  to  18S9 
inclusive,  it  furnished  58,885,543  florins  towards  cover- 
ing the  annual  deficits. 

Another  financial  grievance  loudly  complained  of  was 
the  sum  of  one  million  of  florins,  borne  in  the  extraor- 
dinary budget  under  the  head  of  ^*  unforeseen  eangen^ 
cieSj''*  and  commonly  denominated  the  ^^  million  of  in» 
duatry*^  This  item  was  inscribed  in  the  estimates  as  an 
absolute  global  outgoing,  without  any  return  or  per 
contra,  and  was  thus  at  variance  with  the  primitive  ob- 


•  Those,  for  instance,  intended  to  connect  the  isknd  of  Marken, 
in  the  Zuydersee,  with  the  main  land. 
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ject  of  the  parliamentary  vote,  which  intended  that  it 
should  be  expended  in  loans  to  distressed  manufactu- 
rers, or  in  aiding  speculators  in  establishing  mines,  fac- 
tories, or  other  commercial  undertakings. 

But  not  only  was  the  distribution  of  this  sum  kept 
a. profound  secret  from  the  chambers,  but,  though  put 
out  at  high  interest  and  in  part  reimbursed,  neither 
interest  or  capital  was  subsequently  carried  to  the  pub- 
lic credit.  Indeed,  large  sums  were  declared  to  have 
been  devoted  to  political  uses  and  the  payment  of  secret 
services.  Amongst  the  latter  there  appeared  upwards 
of  100,000  florins  to  the  celebrated  and  obnoxious  M. 
labry  Bagnano,  editor  of  the  Natumah 

Whether  or  n  Jt  the  whole  of  these  accusations  were 
founded  on  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  state ;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  manufac- 
turing interests  derived  great  benefits  from  this  assis- 
tance; it  was  the  means  of  promoting  speculations  which 
gradually  rose  from  insignificance  to  comparative  af- 
fluence. It  gave  an  impulse  to  the  employment  of  small 
capital  in  useful  undertakings.  It  enabled  young  ma- 
nufacturers to  make  head  against  the  difficulties  at- 
tending a  first  establishment,  and  aided  old  houses  to 
resist  the  sudden  pressure  of  misfortune.  In  fact,  it 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  commercial  prosperity  which 
apparently  existed  in  Belgium  at  the  moment  of  the  re- 
volution. 

It  is  considered  a  false  principle  in  political  economy 
for  govemment^  to  lend  direct  assistance  to  the  manu- 
facturing interests,  which,  even  in  periods  of  most  press- 
ing distress,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  development  of 
their  own  resources,  and  solely  guided  in  their  enter- 
prises by  the  demands  of  the  market.  This  may  be  ex- 
tremely politic  in  old  countries  like  England,  where 
there  is  an   immense  floating  capital,  and   where  the 
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bankruptcy  of  one  individual  serves  but  to  stimulate 
another  to  greater  exertions.  But  in  a  youthful  state 
like  the  Netherlands,  where  capital  was  limited,  where 
the  spirit  of  speculation  was  confined,  and  where  a  long 
exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  general  commerce  had 
rendered  the  people  apathetic  and  timid,  the  encourage* 
ment  afforded  by  the  government  was  highly  advanta- 
geous. Had  it  not  been  for  this  assistance,  and  the 
marked  protection  of  the  crown,  it  is  probable  that  tlie 
splendid  establishment  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  at  Seraing, 
near  Liege,  and  many  others  of  lesser  note  at  Ghent, 
Tournay,  Mons,  and  Brussels,  would  never  have  ar- 
rived at  that  surprising  degree  of  perfection,  which 
rendered  the  former  an  object  of  admiration  even  to 
Englishmen.* 

Great  as  the  financial  grievances  complained  of  by 
the  Belgians  may  have  been,  the  main  error  of  the  Ne- 
therlands government  was  not  so  much  the  impolitic 
imposition  of  the  mouture  and  otbhatage^  the  diverting 
from  its  proper  channel  the  **  million  of  industry,'*  the 
institution  of  the  syndicate^  or  the  refusal  to  put  high 
duties  on  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco,  lest  they  should  in- 
terfere with  Dutch  commerce,  whilst  they  taxed  the 
distilleries  and  other  branches  of  industry  that  were 
injurious  to  Belgium,  as  the  pertinacity  with  which 
they  maintained  their  expenditure  year  after  year,  at  a 
height  far  beyond  their  ways  and  means ;  thus  utterly 
forgetting  that,  **  when  the  resources  of  a  state  cannot 
be  raised  to  a  level  with  its  expenditure,  it  is  essential 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  to  a  level  with  the  receipts." 
By  neglecting  this  simple  precept,  deficit  after  deficit 


*  In  virtue  of  a  contract   with  the  Belgic  government,  Mr. 
CockereU  has  become  sole  proprietor  of  tliis  establishment,  the  half 
of  which  previously  belonged  to  the  ex-government. 
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ensued,  and  in  despite  of  the  occult  assistance  of  the 
syndicate,  the  public  debt  was  augmented  by  upwards 
df  272  millions  of  florins,  and  with  it  the  necessity  for 
a  corresponding  increase  of  taxation  ;  a  fact  the  more 
remarkable,  since  the  nation  had  enjoyed  profound  peace 
during  sixteen  years,  and  her  commerce,  industry,  and 
agriculture  were  declared  by  government  to  be  in  a  con* 
dition  not  of  apparent,  but  absolute  prosperity. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  grievance,  and  perhaps 
no  event  ever  created  more  intense  dissatisfaction  than 
that  of  the  establishment  of  the  supreme  court  of  jus- 
tice (haute  cour)  at  the  Hague.  The  adoption  of  this 
obnoxious  measure,  promulgated  by  a  cabinet  order  of 
the  21st  of  June,  1830,  called  forth  universal  clamour; 
for  whilst  it  threatened  ruin  to  the  Brussels  and  Liege 
bar,  it  was  looked  on  as  more  pernicious  in  its  general 
eflects,  than  any  previous  measure  imposed  on  Belgium 
by  former  conquerors.  It  entailed  immense  additional 
expense  on  litigants,  and  thence  affected  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  by  compelling  them  to  quit  their  homes  and 
carry  their  trials  of  appeal  to  a  distant  country,  where 
the  inhabitants  spoke  a  different  idiom,  and  where  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  infinitely  dearer.  It  compelled 
the  Belgian  advocates  to  remove  their  domiciles  into 
Holland,  or  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  their  prac- 
tice, and  as  the  vast  majority  were  naturally  repugnant 
to  such  removal,  it  threw  the  monopoly  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch  lawyers. 

This  monopoly  was  particularly  dreaded  in  regard  to 
prosecutions  against  the  press ;  for,  however  just  and 
honourable  the  Dutch  lawyers,  it  would  be  diflicuU 
to  prevent  the  influence  of  the  court  and  government 
from  acting  on  the  minds  of  judges  who  might  be 
dismissed  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  and  who  were  aU 
ready  imbued  with  a  strong  bias  unfavourable  to  their 
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Belgian  brethren.  The  interests  of  the  Belg;ian  bar 
and  public  would  thus  be  totally  unrepresented,  except 
perhaps  by  a  few  young  barristers  whom  necessity 
might  drive  to  the  Hague,  a  grievance  rendered  still 
more  severe  by  the  want  of  a  jury.  The  hardship  of 
the  case,  independent  of  all  its  moral  and  political  in- 
fluences, may  be  brought  more  directly  home  to  the 
reader^s  understanding,  by  his  supposing  that  in  all  mo- 
tions for  new  trials  or  appeals,  the  whole  of  the  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  indeed  ordinary  circuit  cases,  were  removed 
into  the  court  of  chancery,  and  that  barristers,  soli- 
citors, clients,  and  witnesses  were  compelled  to  repair 
to  London,  and  there  remain  during  the  tedious  pro* 
cess  of  investigation  and  trial.  That  which  rendered 
the  case  still  more  alarming  was  the  dependent  position 
of  the  judges,  for  although  the  fundamental  law  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  life  appointment,  the  clause 
was  evaded,  and  this  vital  and  essential  accessarv  to  the 
free  dispensation  of  justice  was  thus  converted  into  an 
instrument  of  despotism. 

The  grievances  of  the  Catholics  remain  to  be  spoken 
of.  We  will  attempt  to  describe  them  as  concisely  as 
possible. 

Ever  since  the  revolution  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  legislation  of  Holland  had  been  exclusively  Pro- 
testant, whilst  that  of  Belgium  was  no  less  exclusively 
Catholic.  When  the  congress  of  Vienna  decreed  the 
arbitrary  union  of  the  two  countries,  their  religious 
physiognomy  had  been  little  modified ;  for,  although 
the  French  republic  and  empire  had  exercised  some 
slight  temporary  influence  over  the  general  mind,  both 
parties  continued  faithful  to  their  prejudices  and  tradi- 
tions. Thus,  when  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  as- 
cended the  throne,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  Catholic  majority,  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  the 
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,  population  ;  and,  as  neither  party  evinced  the  slightest 
disposition  to  abandon  its  laws  and  usages,  they  watch- 
ed each  other  with  the  jealous  disquietude  of  two 
hostile  armies,  separated  by  a  momentary  truce.  At 
first  sight  the  position  of  the  government  appeared 
fraught  with  embarrassments;  but,  as  the  Catholics 
asserted  that  they  sought  for  liberty  for  themselves,  not 
for  dominion  over  others,  nothing  could  be  more  easy 
than  the  remedy.  All  the  king  had  to  do  was  to  re« 
strict  his  administration  within  a  civil  circle,  and  to 
abandon  the  different  creeds  to  their  own  action.  The 
^irit  of  the  age  seemed  to  dictate  this  prudent  policy  ; 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  religious  tolerance,  and  the 
respect  for  the  faith  of  others  had  become  the  symbol 
of  European  civilization,  the  absolute  essence  of  so- 
cial order. 

The  United  Provinces  having  long  allowed  themselves 
to  bend  to  the  will  of  the  stadtholderate,  the  king  could 
safely  calculate  on  the  subserviency  of  his  Protestant 
subjects;  the  latitude  and  quiescence  of  whose  re- 
ligious doctrines  rendered  them  as  it  were  indifferent 
to  interference.    But  this  was  not  the  case  in  Belgium. 

'  There,  in  despite  of  successive  conquests  and  poli- 
tical mutations,  the  Catholics  had  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving intact  all  their  religious  rights  and  immunities, 
and  had  renounced  nothing  of  their  doctrinal  indivi- 
duality. Each  renewed  aggression  served  but  to  render 
them  more  firm,  more  united,  and  more  jealous  of  en- 
croachment. By  a  skilful  tactic  the  clergy  had  also 
avoided  separating  religious  from  national  questions; 
BO  that  in  times  of  need,  each  party  derived  strength 
and  assistance  from  the  other.  Of  this,  striking  ex- 
amples occurred  during  the  short-lived  revolution 
under  Joseph.     In  his  conduct  towards  the  church,  the 
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king  would  have  done  well  to  have  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  who,  although 
they  are  the  constitutional  heads  and  defenders  of  the 
established  faith,  abstain  from  all  direct  interference 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  wisely  abandoning  them  to  the 
j  urisdiction  of  the  bishops.  Without  being  mvested  with 
the  same  powers  de  jure^  king  William  assumed  them 
de facto;  thereby  irritating  the  uncompromising  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  placing  himself  in  direct  hostility  with 
the  paramount  principles  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  opposition  of  this  body,  therefore,  commenced 
with  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  ill-assorted  union.  The 
moment  the  projected  constitution  was  submitted  for 
acceptance  to  the  notables,  the  bishops  raised  their 
voices  against  it ;  stigmatizing  some  clauses  as  danger- 
ous,  and  others  as  being  directly  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  They  declared  at  once,  if  the  fundamental  law 
should  pass  without  modification,  that  it  could  not  be 
sworn  to  by  the  Catholics  without  violating  their  con- 
sciences and  sacrificing  the  interests  of  their  religion. 
Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances,  and  its  absolute 
rgection  by  a  large  majority  of  Belgic  notables,  the 
law  was  promulgated.  From  that  hour  opposition  ap- 
peared a  matter  of  duty  and  conscience,  as  sacred  as  that 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  disabilities  from  which  they 
were  relieved  by  the  act  of  emancipation. 

The  fundamental  articles  especially  objected  to  as 
dangerous,  were  those  relating  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  public  profession  of  all  faiths,  and  the  re. 
strictions  placed  on  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  clauses  designated  as  contrary  to  the  Roman  creed, 
were  the  submission  of  public  and  private  instruction  to 
the  direct  control  of  government,  the  provisional,  mainte- 
nance of  the  French  republican  and  imperial  legislation. 
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;xacti<xi  of  the  constitutional  oath.*  The  repugn 

the  Catholics  to  some  of  these  articles  was 

5  justifiable,  but  their  opposition  to  those  which 

lal  pirotection  to  all  religious  persuasions,  be- 

jealousy  and  want  of  tolerance,  strongly  con- 

with  their  liberal  professi(Mis.-f-    A  reference  to 

will  shew  that  the  articles  in  question  were  drawn 

L  spirit  of  perfect  equity  and  tolerance,  and  if 

adhered  to,  were  essentially  calculated  to  satisfy 

Les.     They  might  hare  been  deemed  dangerous, 

rhaps  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  a  creed 

mits  of  DO  competition,  and  which  holds  up  the 

rs  of  all  other  faiths  as  the  mercenary  organs  of 

lable  heresy.     But  the  Catholics  were  surely  not 

I  to  claim  unrestricted  liberty  for  themselves,  and 

r  the  same  boon  to  others,  that  is,  in  the  hypothesis 

al  protection  being  impartially  afforded  to  all. 

herein  lay  the  grievance.     For  the  Catholics  de- 

,  that  the  observance  would  be  the  portion  of  the 

itants ;  the  infraction,  the  heritage  of  the  Catho- 

In  order,  however,  to  calm  the  alarms  of  the 

the  government  asserted  that  the   dispositions 

ained  of  ought  to  be  viewed  in  a  civil  light,  and  as 

res  only  of  public  order :  consequently,  that  the 

le  objectionable  part  of  this  oath  was — "  I  swear  to  observe 
lintam  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  I  will 
nate  nor  allow  any  deviation  from  it." 

be  following  are  the  articles  of  the  fundamental  law  concerning 
a: — 

0.  "  liberty  of  religious  opinions  is  guaranteed  to  alL 

1.  "  Equal  protection  is  accorded  to  all  religious  communions 
cist  in  the  kingdom. 

2.  **  All  the  king's  subjects,  without  distinction  of  religions 
enjoy  tbe  aame  civil  and  political  rights,  and  are  eligible  to 

;nitie8,  &c. 

13.  ^  The  public  elercise  of  all  religions  is  permitted,  unless  it 

trouble  public  order  and  tranquillity." 
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Roman  religion  could  not  be  endangered.  But  this 
produced  no  effect.  The  Catholics  asserted  that  they 
had  studied  the  history  of  the  Dutch  government,  which 
had  at  all  times  evinced  a  marked  hostility  to  their 
faith,  and  that,  as  both  the  stadtholders  and  privileged 
families  had  risen  to  power  through  the  medium  of 
Protestantism,  they  would  naturally  endeavour  to  main- 
tain themselves  through  the  same  ascendency.  Haie 
again  we  find,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  jealous 
suspicions  resulting  from  pott  prejudices,  rather  than 
a  tolerant  desire  to  follow  the  path  of  fraternal 
co-operation,  and  to  admit  others  upon  a  level  with 
themselves.  They  justify  this,  however,  by  sayings 
that  they  foresaw  that  the  supreme  administration  would 
fall  a  prey  to  Dutch  monopoly ;  that  without  a  jury » 
and  with  judges  removeable  at  the  will  of  the  crown* 
the  liberty  of  the  press  would  be  illusory,  or  that  it 
would  be  converted  into  an  instrument  to  serve  the  anti- 
Catholic  prejudices  and  antipathies  of  the  government ; 
and  finally,  that  all  the  articles  of  the  constitution,  sus-> 
ceptible  of  an  arbitrary  or  hostile  interpretation,  would 
be  turned  against  them,  especially  since  the  national  re- 
presentation was  composed  of  half  Dutch. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  Catholics  appear  to  have 
been  too  often  realized ;  for  many  of  the  journals  under 
the  influence  of  government  spoke  of  the  Catholics  ia 
terms  the  most  injurious,  and  treated  the  clergy  with 
bitter  indignity ;  and  when  the  latter  retorted,  minis- 
terial persecution  was  the  general  result.  Thus,  upoa 
the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  several  priests  were  brought 
before  tribunals  that  offered  no  equitable  guarantees ; 
for  not  only  were  the  judges  revocable  at  the  king^a 
will,  but  their  sentences  were  uncontrolled  by  the  ver« 
diet  of  a  jury  ;  so  that  these  tribunals  were  little  better 
than  prevotal  courts  or  star-chambers.    On  one  instance 
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a  priest  was  tried  and  condemned  to  imprisonment,  for 
an  alledged  libel,  by  a  special  extraordinary  court  ;* 
a  remnant  of  Napoleon^s  despotism,  still  maintained  in 
defiance  of  the  constitution.  To  these  acts  of  severity 
the  government  added  no  small  impolicy  in  the  selection 
of  the  objects  of  their  wrath ;  the  accused  being,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  high  character  and  great  popularity. 
Thus,  when  the  prince-bishop  of  Ghent  fell  beneath  the 
lash  of  the  tribunals,  his  sentence  was  scarcely  pro- 
nounced, ere  it  was  annulled  by  public  opinion,  amidst 
the  universal  clamours  of  the  country.  Not  content 
with  this,  the  government  directly  interfered  even  in 
the  attributes  of  the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy.  The 
Prince  De  Broglie  and  his  vicars-general,  for  instance, 
were  declared  to  be  absolved  from  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction ;  some  curates  were  dismissed  and  others  re- 
fused induction,  whilst  their  cures  were  left  vacant 
during  many  months. 

Independent  of  these  vexations,  the  government 
adopted  other  measures  essentially  calculated  to  realize 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Catholics.  Catholic  instruc* 
tion  was  obstructed,  and  in  some  measure  prohibited  in 
the  schools  ;t  books  of  a  philosophic,  or,  as  it  was 
considered,  of  a  deistical  tendency  were  employed  as 
standard  works,  and  in  some  instances  others  were  in- 
troduced, containing  strictures  on  the  discipline  and 
questioning  the  authority  of  the  Romish  church.  For 
a  certain  time  a  Protestant  was  placed,  at  the  head  of 
public  instruction ;    the    Catholic  schools  and  small 

*  The  Abb^  de  Foere,  superintendent  of  the  religious  community 
of  the  Knglish  Uidies  at  Bruges,  now  member  of  the  representative 
dunnben,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  liberal  theological  and 
metaphysical  writers  in  Belgium. 

f  Of  the  siztj-eigfat  inspectors  of  public  schools  in  Holland,  where 
one>third  of  the  population  is  Catholic,  not  one  was  of  that  religion. 
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seminaries  were  suppressed,  and  the  Catholic  clergy 
were  as  far  as  possible  debarred  access  to  those  under 
the  control  of  government.  The  religious  festivals 
and  processions  were  curtailed  under  pretext  of  pre- 
serving public  order,*  and  the  national  schools  were 
erected  in  the  style  of  architecture  usually  employed 
in  reformed  temples.t  Finally,  the  youth  of  the 
country  were  restricted  by  an  order  in  council  from 
being  educated  out  of  the  Netherlands  territory,  under 
the  penalty  of  subsequent  inadmissibility  to  all  public 
functions,  which  was  tantamount  to  the  loss  of  dvil 
rights. 

But  that  which  set  the  seal  to  the  general  exaspenu 
tion,  and  confirmed  the  clergy  in  the  idea  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  government  gradually  to  Protestantize 
the  country,  was  the  establishment  of  the  philosophic 
coUege  at  Louvain ;  attendance  at  which  was  first  de- 
clared to  be  compulsory,  but,  owing  to  the  general 
clamours  of  the  nation,  was  subsequently  made  optional 
or  facultative.  Here,  as  the  term  implies,  the  system  of 
education  was  essentially  philosophic,  and  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Protestant  superiors  and 
professors ;  and  although  the  course  of  education  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  history,  which  comprehends 
the  canon  law,  the  bishops  and  their  vicars  were  ex« 
eluded  from  all  jurisdiction  or  power  of  interpretation. 
This  was  held  to  be  a  grievous  hardship;  for  the 
ecclesiastical  history  being  nothing  more  than  that  of 


*  The  grand  object  of  the  government  in  suppressing  some  of 
these  festivals,  was  not  to  injure  the  Catholic  religion,  but  to  benefit 
the  Catholic  people  bj  curtailing  the  number  of  days  that  are  devoted 
to  idleness  and  drunkenness. 

t  This  majr  appear  a  ridiculous  cause  of  alarm ;  but  so  great  was 
the  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the  Catholics,  that  even  this  trifle 
added  to  their  fieaia. 
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the  dogma,  and  the  canon  law  being  merely  the  form  or 
vehicle  under  which  the  dogma  is  publicly  professed, 
it  was  argued  that,  if  the  government  rendered  itself 
master  of  the  form,  it  also  obtained  command  over  the 
dogma.  These,  and  other  theological  subtleties,  were 
discussed  with  extraordinary  acumen  by  the  clergy ;  the 
whole  system  of  the  government  was  declared  to  be  a 
perpetual  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  Catholics, 
and  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution — fully  justify- 
ing all  their  anterior  apprehensions  and  subsequent 
opposition. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

• 
AaaETES  BKLATINO  TO  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS — ^EZTRAOJR- 
DTVART  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE — SUPFRESSIOJT  OF  CATHOLIC  SEMI* 
VARIES — THE  AS80CIATI0K  CALLED  *^  THE  UNIOK**— CONDUCT  OF 
THE  CATHOLICS— FERSECUTIOV  OF  THE  FRE88— BBLGIAlT  JOUH- 
VALS-^-THEIR  COXTBIBUTOBS— PBOSECUTIOH  OF  THE  ABBE  DK 
FOERE,  DE  POTTER,  AKD  OTHERS— BBUSSELS  THE  REXDSETOU* 
OF  DISCONTEKTED  FOREIGNERS. 

Having  enumerated  the  most  oppressive  grievances — 
grievances  for  the  most  part  opposed  in  spirit  to  the 
treaties  of  the  union  and  fundamental  law — it  is  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  other  collateral  vexations  which 
operated  most  powerfully  on  the  public  mind. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  ministry  was  enabled  to 
obtain  majorities  in  the  States-General  upon  many  ques- 
tions, which  they  considered  essential  to  the  prosperity 
and  security  of  the  whole  monarchy,  but  which  the 
Belgians  regarded  as  solely  intended  to  favour  the 
Dutch,  and  as  essentially  injurious  to  themselves.  Had 
the  cabinet  persisted  in  this  plan,  no  matter  what  the 
means  employed  to  secure  such  majorities;  no  matter 
what  the  inherent  vices  of  the  representative  system ; 
still  it  would  have  acted  constitutionally,  and,  by  shel« 
tering  itself  behind  the  votes  of  the  house,  might  have 
thrown  the  onus  of  any  given  measure  on  the  national 
representatives.  For  the  chambers  being  supposed  to 
consist  of  an  agglomerated  body,  the 'ministry  had  plau- 
sible grounds  for  taking  the  voice  of  the  majority,  as 
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that  of  the  nation  in  general,  without  regard  to  province 
or  party. 

But  this  plan  was  too  often  abandoned,  and  a  succes- 
s\€m  of  arritiSf  or  simple  cabinet  orders,  substituted  in 
its  place ;  almost  all  of  which  were  stigmatized  as  des- 
potic acts,  tending  to  enchain  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
Amongst  these  were  the  arritis  of  the  6th  of  November, 
18H,  abolishing  the  trial  by  jury  and  circumscribing 
the  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings;  and  that  of  the 
20th  of  April,  1815,  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Some  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  latter  may  be  formed 
from  its  enacting  that  all  persons  declared  guilty  of 
certain  offences  therein  detailed  should  be  punished,  ac- 
cording to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  either  with  ^^  expo- 
sure in  the  pillory  from  one  to  six  hours,''  **  civic  de- 
gradation," ^*  branding,"  or  ^^  imprisonment  from  one  to 
six  hours,  and  a  fine  of  from  100  to  10,000  francs." 

The  action  of  this  rigorous  edict,  founded  on  an  or- 
ganic law  of  Napoleon,  was  inteuded  to  be  limited  to 
one  year,  and  ought  to  have  been  annulled  on  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  fundamental  code,  with  which  it  was 
at  direct  variance.  Besides,  the  punishments  it  awarded 
were  not  inflicted  by  a  jury,  but  by  the  sentence  of  nine 
judges  composing  an  ^^extraordinary  special  court. '^ 
This  tribunal  was  subsequently  abolished,  but  the  arrite 
was  maintained  and  its  penalties  enforced  by  the  fiat  of 
a  judge  and  four  councillors,  who  were  liable  to  be  dis- 
missed from  ofiice  at  the  will  of  the  minister ;  for,  up 
to  the  latest  hour,  the  government  had  postponed  the 
fulfilment  of  the  186th  article  of  the  charter,  which 
guaranteed  the  independence  and  life  appointment  of  all 
judges. 

But  this  was  not  all ;    a  simple  drr^tS  of  the  15th  of 
September,  1819,  imposed  the  use  of  the  Dutch  Ian 
guage ;  another  of  the  25th  of  June,  1825,  established 
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the  compulsory  philosophic  college;  and  two  others  of 
the  14th  of  June  and  14th  of  August  of  the  same  year, 
suppressed  the  Catholic  seminaries,  forbade  the  Nether- 
lands  youth  to  seek  instruction  out  of  the  country,  and 
placed  other  vexatious  trammels  on  public  and  private 
instruction.  To  these  might  be  added  several  others  of 
minor  importance ;  which,  however  innocent  in  their 
individual  character,  were  linked  in  public  desecration 
with  those  of  a  more  odious  nature ;  and  thus,  whilst 
they  enfeebled  the  connecting  link  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  throne,  they  more  firmly  cemented  that 
formidable  alliance  between  the  liberals  and  Catho- 
lics, to  which  may  be  ascribed  the  success  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

A  word  as  to  the  origin  and  composition  of  this  assp* 
ciation,  known  under  the  title  of  ^^  the  union,'^  may 
not  be  uninteresting.  Up  to  the  year  1828,  the  oppo- 
sition,  both  in  and  out  of  the  States-General,  was  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  bodies ;  difiFering,  however,  more  in 
individual  religious  opinions  than  in  gener^  political 
principles.  Both  struggled  to  obtain  the  same  end — 
that  is  to  say,  civil  and  religious  emancipation ;  but 
both  pursued  a  different  path,  so  that  for  a  length  of 
time  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  their  composition  ren- 
dered  them  nearly  as  hostile  one  to  the  other  as  they 
were  to  the  government.  The  distinction  between  them 
was  not,  however,  so  great,  as  to  render  fusion  imprac- 
ticable. The  first  of  these  parties  was  composed  of  the 
high  Catholics,  secular  and  spiritual,  whose  enmity  to 
government  proceeded  less  from  any  immediate  repug- 
nance to  the  general  system  of  Netherlands  administra- 
tion, than  from  their  aversion  to  certain  partial  mea- 
sures that  tended  to  curtail  the  free  exercise  and  study 
of  the  Roman  creed ;  to  place  the  ministers  of  that 
church  in  a  state  of  comparative  vassalage,  and,  as  they 
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feared,  to  give  an  anti-Catholic  bias  to  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  state. 

The  other  party  was  composed  of  liberals  of  all  de- 
nominations, whose  grand  object  was  to  secure  a  strict 
execution  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  an  abridgment  of 
Dutch  preponderance.  It  is  important,  however,  not  to 
confound  the  liberals  with  the  ultra-Kberals^  a  mis- 
take often  fallen  into  by  strangers — the  latter  having, 
iu  fact,  no  more  affinity  with  the  former  than  exists  in 
England  between  radicals  and  moderate  Whigs. 

Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  and  diflPerence  of  opi- 
nion existing  between  the  liberals  and  Catholics,  the 
government  saw  that  a  coalition  was  not  impracticable ; 
it,  therefore,  exerted  every  effort  to  widen  the  schism ; 
knowing  that  so  long  as  the  parties  continued  at  va- 
riance, there  could  be  no  danger  from  either.  But  the 
plan  utterly  failed ;  the  leaders  on  both  sides  perceiving 
the  danger  with  which  they  were  menaced,  gradually 
drew  towards  each  other,  and  proposed  to  bury  all  in- 
dividuab'tJes,  and  to  unite  for  the  general  safety.  Al- 
though the  fruits  of  the  union  were  not  brought  to 
maturity  until  1828,  the  germs  of  its  formation  may  be 
traced  back  as  early  as  1818,  and  principally  ascribed 
to  the  writers  of  two  opposition  journals,  the  Spectator 
and  Observer :  the  one  edited  by  the  Abb6  de  Foere, 
an  erudite  and  able  controversialist ;  and  the  other  by 
Messrs.  Van  Maanen,  D'Ellougne,  and  Donker,  three 
distinguished  jurisconsults.  The  theoretical  principles 
of  the  union  were  advocated  during  several  years  with 
nnremitting  zeal  by  these  writers,  in  despite  of  the 
attacks  and  sarcasms  of  the  liberal  press,  and  the  pro* 
secutions  and  menaces  of  the  government.  At  length 
the  public  mind  being  fully  impregnated  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  union,  and  the  number  of  the  proselytes 
being  augmented  by  all  the  influential  men  of  both 
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parties,  a  dinner  was  given  at  the  house  of  Baron 
Secus ;  and  it  was  there  resolved  that  the  union  should 
throw  off  all  secrecy,  and  openly  pronounce  itself  an 
operative  and  active  body.  From  this  moment  it 
rapidly  increased  in  strength  and  importance,  and,  even- 
tually, bearing  down  all  opposition,  enlisted  in  its  cause 
the  whole  of  the  liberal  press,  which  had  hitherto  shown 
little  sympathy  towards  it. 

When  De  Potter  first  returned  from  Rome  in  1825, 
whither  he  had  accompanied  the  Count  de  Celles  on  his 
mission  respecting  the  concordat,  his  sentiments  were 
essentially  anti-Catholic ;  sentiments  encouraged  by 
the  advice  and  opinions  of  his  friend,  the  minister  Van 
Oobelschroy,  who  was  eager  to  enlist  De  Potter  against 
the  union.  But  ere  many  weeks  the  logic  of  De  Foere 
and  Van  Meenen  succeeded  in  winning  him  over  to  their 
cause ;  and  whatever  he  might  have  been  at  heart,  be 
outwardly  declared  himself  a  staunch  and  zealous  sup- 
porter of  the  coalition,  and  soon  became  one  of  its  most 
influential  leaders. 

It  is  erroneous,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  primaiy 
object  of  the  union  was  the  subversion  of  government. 
Such  an  idea  might  have  lurked  in  the  minds  of  one  or 
two  theorists,  whose  political  principles  were  essentially 
democratic,  but  such  purpose  was  alien  to  the  general 
intent.  The  all-engrossing  object  was  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  an  extension  of  civil  liberty  and  reli« 
gious  tolerance.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
if  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  authorized  by  his 
father  to  promise  his  consent  to  the  removal  of  these 
grievances,  the  revolution  would  have  died  a  natural 
death.  The  motives  for  sedition  having  disappeared, 
even  administrative  separation  would  not  have  been 
demanded. 

Ai  to  the  fate  of  the  union  at  some  subsequent 
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period,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  That  it 
slill  exists,  and  will  perhaps  continue  so  to  do  until  all 
external  questions  are  settled,  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  has  already  lost  much 
of  its  intensity,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  extreme 
opposition,  and  liberal  press,  are  totally  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  majority  in  all  principles  of  foreign  policy  and 
internal  government.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
suppose  that  elements  so  divergent  should  long  be  ce- 
mented in  the  same  bond.  Having  specific  objects  in 
view,  both  liberals  and  Catholics  sought  each  other's 
aid.  But  the  ultra-liberals,  without  whose  co-operation 
there  could  have  been  no  union,  now  declare  them- 
selves to  have  been  duped,  and  that,  come  what  may, 
all  future  reamalgamation  is  impossible.  Such  is  the 
outline  of  an  association,  not  less  important  in  its  work- 
ings than  the  famous  '^  compromise,^  established  at 
Breda  by  the  patriots  of  1565. 

Whikt  speaking  of  the  Catholic  party,  it  would  be 
most  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  the  services  that  body 
has  rendered  to  its  country  and  Europe ;  at  all  events, 
since  the  exclusion  of  the  Nassau  family,  and  the  im- 
practicability of  bringing  back  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  great  powers  to  adopt  a 
different  line  of  policy  in  regard  to  Belgium. 

Not  only  did  the  Catholics  strenuously  exert  them- 
selves to  stem  the  tide  of  republicanism,  that  was  dreaded 
by  the  sane  part  of  the  nation,  but  it  was  they  who  prin- 
cipally opposed  the  union  of  Belgium  to  France,  and 
who  most  devotedly  laboured  to  establish  the  indepen- 
dence and  nationality  of  their  country.  Without  their 
firm  and  honourable  co-operation,  all  the  later  efforts 
made  by  Mr.  Lebeau  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  to  bring  his  well-digested  combination  to  a  success- 
ful, issuer  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground ;  and  when 
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that  combination  reached  maturity,  it  was  the  Catholics, 
both  spiritual  and  secular,  who  were  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  throne  and  administration ;  an  instanoe 
of  tolerance  more  remarkable,  from  the  fact  of  King 
Leopold  being  the  only  Protestant  prince  in  Europe, 
ruling  over  a  people  excluwoeUf  Catholic. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  record  that,  however  predominant 
the  influence  of  the  Catholics  may  have  been,  either  with 
the  people,  government,  or  court,  on  no  occasion  have 
they  exerted  that  influence  against  the  rational  liberties  of 
the  country.  On  the  contrary,  every  measure  tending  to 
enlighten  or  to  extend  civil  franchises,  has  been  supported 
by  them  with  talent  and  disinterestedness.  The  conduct 
of  King  Leopold,  in  leaning  towards  this  powerful  por* 
tion  of  his  people,  has  been  eminently  politic.  And, 
after  all,  in  what  does  this  preference  or  leaning  consist  P 
why,  in  non-interference,  and  allowing  them  to  regulate 
their  own  affairs  in  whatever  manner  they  consider  best 
suited  to  the  maintainance  of  their  faith ;  a  policy  too 
much  neglected  by  his  predecessor ;  for  it  is  incontes- 
table, that  the  revolution  was  generated  and  brought  to 
maturity  by  the  union,  and  that  without  the  cordial 
support  of  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  union,  no  govern- 
ment would  be  possible. 

But  to  return  to  the  press :  this  puissant  agent  had 
now  assumed  a  most  hostile  and  menacing  attitude. 
Many  of  the  most  able  Belgic  pens  were  energetically 
and  fearlessly  engaged  in  exposing  the  grievances,  and 
asserting  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  acts  of  govon- 
ment  were  canvassed  with  a  degree  of  acuteness  and 
boldness  often  bordering  on  temerity,  and  not  less 
often  tinctured  with  the  bitterest  acrimony.  Indeed, 
its  errors  were  frequently  exaggerated,  its  intentions 
misrepresented,  and  it  was  criticised  with  a  degree 
of  systematic  virulence,  not  only  calculated  to  produce 
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extreme  personal  exasperation,  but  of  sueb  a  nature  as 
would  have  led  to  ex-officio  persecution  in  almost  any 
oountry,  and  subjected  the  authors  to  severe  punish- 
ments at  the  hands  of  any  impartial  judge.  That  re^ 
strictive  measures  were  sometimes  urgently  called  for, 
and  that  the  government  was  fully  justified  in  exer* 
cising  such  means  of  repression  as  the  law  placed  at  its 
disposal,  does  not  admit  of  a  mcmient's  doubt. 

But  was  the  penal  code  insufficient  ?  Was  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  recur  to  extra-judicial  measures  that  are 
only  employed  by  prudent  governments  during  periods 
of  open  sedition  ?  Was  it  politic  to  have  recourse  to  an 
edict,  which  had  been  promulgated  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law,  and  which  could  only  have 
been  defended,  even  in  1815,  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  from  Elba  menaced  all  Europe  with 
convulsion,  and  required  the  utmost  vigilance  in  a  coun- 
try which  had  so  recently  been  dissevered  from  France, 
and  which  had  become  the  rendezvous  of  many  turbulent 
spirits,  ardently  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  emperor  ? 
^^  To  give  moderate  liberty  for  griefs  and  discontents 
to  evaporate  (so  it  be  without  too  great  insolence  or 
bravery),  is  a  safe  way ;  for  he  that  turnetli  the  humours 
back,  and  maketh  the  wounds  bleed  inwards,  endan- 
gereth  malign  ulcers  and  pernicious  imposthumations.'^ 
Surely  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  Netherlands 
government  acted  more  largely  on  this  maxim  of  our 
great  philosophy,  than  to  have  adopted  a  system,  the 
impolicy  of  which  is  sufficiently  denoted  by  its  baneful 
results. 

It  will  be  asked,  what  were  the  results  ?  Why,  in  lieu 
of  intimidatiiNi,  it  produced  contumacy ;  in  lieu  of  sub- 
mission, it  created  redoubled  activity ;  instead  of  discou- 
ragement, it  engendered  perseverance ;  and  in  the  place 
of  ruin  to  the  parties,  it  brought  the  most  ample  pecu* 
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Biary  assistance :  so  that,  in  defiance  of  edicts  and  pro- 
secutions, the  press  augmented  its  temerity,  and  assumed 
a  tone  which  tended  to  place  the  government  and  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  implacable  hostility.  The  principal 
organs  of  public  opinion  were,  1st,  the  Courier  des 
Pays  BaSf  in  which  Messrs.  Claes,  Ducpetiaux,  Les- 
broussart,  Van  de  Weyer,  Nothomb,  and  other  able 
writers,  maintained  a  series  of  vigorous  and  most  ha- 
rassing assaults  on  the  government.  Indeed,  this  journal 
may  be  considered  as  the  fountain  that  furnished  the 
most  constant  nourishment  to  the  general  discontent, 
and  from  the  force  and  pungency  of  its  polemic,  became 
an  object  of  extreme  disquietude  to  the  ministry.  Its 
influence  was  extreme ;  instead  of  following  public  opi- 
nion, or  preceding  it  at  an  almost  imperceptible  dis- 
tance, it  boldly  stood  forward,  and  became  the  beacon 
which  pointed  out  the  road  that  the  diambers  and  peo- 
ple should  follow.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have  con- 
centrated the  revolution  in  its  columns.  Sd.  The  Spec^ 
tateur  and  Obaervateur.  3d.  The  Politique^  a  well- 
conducted  Liege  paper,  to  which  Messrs.  Lebeau,  l>e- 
vaux,  Rogier,  and  other  lawyers,  contributed  articles  of 
remarkable  logical  force;  and  4th,  the  Belge^  princi- 
pally edited  by  Messrs.  Levae,  De  Potter,  and  Oende- 
bien,  and  written  in  a  style  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
lower  classes.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Courier  de 
la  Mense  and  Catholiqve,  the  latter  edited  by  Bartels, 
a  republican ;  with  one  or  two  minor  journals  published 
in  tlie  Flemish  language. 

Independent  of  the  diurnal  press,  numerous  pamphlets 
and  political  letters  made  their  appearance,  all  contri- 
buting to  inflame  the  public  mind  by  exporing  the  fal- 
lacies and  unconstitutionalities  of  the  government. 

A  passage  from  one  of  these  (the  letter  of  Demophile, 
by  De  Potter,  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  M.  Van 
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Gobelschroy)  merits  attention  from  its  prophetic  dia* 
ractar.  It  runs  thus : — "  The  foundation  of  an  era 
of  liberty  and  justice  in  Belgium  is  now  assured,  or^ 
to  speak  the  language  of  office,  is  ine^^Uable!  don*t 
forget  this,  Sir,  for  one  moment.  The  opposit:on  to 
the  ancient  march  of  government,  no  matter  into  what 
hands  this  opposition  falls,  or  what  are  its  organs,  must 
henceforth  be  invincible,  in  despite  of  every  obstacle 
you  may  oppose  to  it.  Sir,  this  opposition  will  be 
found  constantly  backed  up  by  the  profound,  inddible 
sentimoit  of  violated  national  rights  and  general  dis- 
content. This  discontent,  and  the  salutary  mistrust  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  guarantee  to  us  the  object  of 
our  vows,  the  sole  aim  of  all  our  sacrifices,  of  all  our 
eSoTtB-^iberiy  r  Thus  wrote  M.  de  Potter  on  the 
16th  Nov.  1829 ;  and  here  we  have  a  further  proof  that 
the  revolution  was  not  the  mere  sudden  reflection  of  that 
of  July,  but  the  result  of  long  pre-existing  discontent. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  government  had  two  modes  of 
combatting  these  attacks.  The  one,  by  the  counterac- 
tion of  a  well-organized  ministerial  press,  and  the  other 
by  prosecution.  Both  were  put  into  force,  but  unfor- 
tunately, the  method  of  their  development  augmented 
rather  than  diminished  the  evil  it  sought  to  abate.  The 
first  of  these  methods  was  the  establishment  of  a  minis- 
terial journal,  entitled  the  National^  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Libry  Bagnano,  an  Italian  of  undoubted 
capacity,  but  df  equivocal  antecedents.  But  the  pole- 
mic carried  on  by  this  publicist  was  of  a  nature  so  hos. 
tile  to  the  popular  opinions,  the  doctrines  he  advocated 
were  so  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  church  and  nation, 
the  language  he  employed  was  so  cynical  and  personal, 
and  the  servility  he  showed  to  the  minister  Van  Maanen, 
of  whom  be  was  the  avowed  organ,  was  so  grovelling, 
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that  both  editor  and  journal,  soon  became  objects  of  the 
utmost  public  execration. 

Independent  of  the  unpopular  doctrines  defended  by 
the  National^  it  appeared  that  upwards  of  85,000 
florins  had  been  subtracted  from  the  ^^  million  of  in- 
dustry,^* and  paid  at  different  epochs  to  the  editor. 
Thus,  in  lieu  of  affording  support  to  the  government, 
both  this  journal,  and  another  called  the  Seniinelle, 
contributed  largely  to  its  overthrow ;  for  such  was  the 
violent  prejudice  against  the  minister  Van  Maanen  and 
M.  Bagnano,  that  the  ablest  articles,  the  most  logical 
conclusions,  and  the  most  veracious  assertions,  produced 
no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  general  aversion  for 
the  editor,  as  well  as  for  the  unconstitutional  means  by 
which  he  was  supported. 

The  repressive  system  adopted  by  the  government, 
however  justifiable  in  the  spirit,  was  also  most  unfortu* 
tunate  in  the  form.  From  being  grounded  on  the  oIk 
noxious  edict  of  1815,  and  other  acts  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, the  prosecutions  themselves  were  not  only  in  the 
highest  degree  anti-national,  but  the  very  principles 
on  which  they  were  founded  were  considered  unc(m* 
stitutional  and  arbitrary,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  via* 
lent  protestations.  It  is  true  the  position  of  the  govern* 
ment  was  singularly  embarrassing.  It  was  placed  be» 
tween  the  necessity  of  permitting  accusations,  often  of 
a  most  dangerous  and  subversive  tendency,  to  be  pro- 
pagated with  impunity ;  or  to  have  recourse  to  intra* 
judicial  measures.  The  alternatives  were  both  critical ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  would  have  been  more  politic,  if, 
in  lieu  of  adopting  the  system  of  prosecution,  it  had 
opened  its  eyes  to  the  abyss  that  was  3rawning  before  it. 
Instead  of  trusting  to  its  own  power,  and  the  stability 
and  co-operation  of  neighbouring  governments,  it  would 
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bare  done  well  had  it  continued  that  system  of  conces* 
sion  which  it  had  wisely  commenced,  by  modifying  the 
arret^s  touching  the  philoeaphic  collie,  and  by  remov- 
ing  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  French  language. 
In  1829  there  was  yet  ample  time.  Indeed  in  August , 
1830,  the  monarchy  might  still  have  been  saved.  Even 
at  a  much  later  period,  after  the  attack  on  Brussels,  it 
only  required  some  portion  of  tact  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  have  secured  to  him- 
self the  diadem  that  had  been  wrested  from  the  brow 
of  his  father. 

But  unfortunately  that  brilliant  star,  which  had 
shone  so  resplendently  upon  the  Orange  dynasty  during 
nearly  three  centuries,  rendering  their  names  the  most 
popular  and  illustrious  amidst  those  of  all  European 
princes,  appeared  to  be  obscured  by  some  fatal  cloud. 
Whether  from  the  incontrovertible  force  of  events,  from 
the  original  and  insuperable  vices  of  the  union,  or  from 
the  errors  of  the  king''s  advisers,  a  spell  seemed  to  be 
drawing  the  monarch  and  his  house  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. That  the  king,  as  well  as  every  member  of  his 
august  family,  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  if  not  from  reasons  of  inclination 
and  equity,  at  least  from  cogent  motives  of  self4nterest, 
is  incontestable.  But  kings  are  not  exempt  from  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature.  However  wise,  prudent, 
and  well^isposed,  they  are  not  infallible;  and  unfortu- 
nately in  the  present  instance,  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands seems  to  have  displayed  less  forethought  and  po- 
litical sagacity,  and  more  of  obstinate  t^iacity  and  per- 
sonal prejudice,  than  it  was  possible  to  expect  in  a  sove- 
reign,  whose  name  ranked  pre-eminent  throughout  the 
world  for  circumspection  and  profound  knowledge  of 
constitutional  policy. 

The  evil  being  accomplished,  it  is  almost  superero- 
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gatory  to  trace  the  moral  causes  that  produced  them. 
But,  whatever  these  may  have  been,  it  is  evident  that 
no  government  could  have  been  more  blinded  as  to 
results,  or  more  apparently  bent  on  adopting  every 
measure  the  most  calculated  to  undermine  its  own  influ- 
ence, and  to  alienate  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Political  events  sometimes  occur  that  certainly  baflie 
all  human  sagacity  and  provision.  But  the  dissolution 
of  the  Netherlands  kingdom  was  not  one  of  those  sudden 
catastrophes,  the  fearful  oiFspring  of  one  tremendous 
popular  convulsion.  The  throes  of  the  state  had  been 
long  and  painful.  The  government  had  been  repeatedly 
warned,  and  had  more  than  ample  time  for  preparation. 
It  saw,  or  ought  to  have  seen,  the  gathering  breakers,  and 
been  prepared  to  avoid  the  dangerous  shoal.  But  it 
rushed  heedlessly  onwards,  and  the  goodly  vessel  was 
thus  cast  away  in  broad  day-light,  by  the  sheer  ob- 
stinacy or  want  of  skill  in  its  pilots. 

There  were  occasions  certainly  when  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  even  the  safety  of  the  state,  imperatively 
demanded  example.  But  these  prosecutions,  however 
justifiable,  were  productive  of  pernicious  results.  De 
Potter,  Tielemans,  Bartels,  Ducpetiaux,  the  Abbe  de 
Foere,  and  many  others,  fell  beneath  the  lash  of  the  law. 
But  such  was  the  fever  of  the  public  mind,  that  the  de- 
fendants were  invariably  looked  on  as  martyrs  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  the  prosecutors  as  tyrants,  whose 
only  aim  was  to  enchain  the  press,  and  humiliate  the  na- 
tion. The  libels  or  subversive  doctrines  that  formed 
the  groundwork  of  the  accusation,  were  ably  defended 
in  court,  reproduced  out  of  doors,  and  spread  through 
all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  journals.  Subiscriptions 
were  raised  to  cover  the  expenses  of  fine  and  trial,  and 
amultitude  of  young  and  ardent  minds  sprung  up,  eager 
to  offer  their  gratuitous  talent  to  the  accused,  as  well 
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as  to  inutate  their  example.  So  that  each  judicial  tri« 
umph  gained  by  the  government  might  well  hav«  been 
compared  to  a  disaster,  when  considered  as  to  its  con- 
sequences ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  pro- 
secutions were  amongst  the  immediate  causes  that  pro- 
duced the  explosion. 

The  charges  brought  against  De  Potter,  Tielematis, 
and  others,  were  doubtless  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
have  led  to  their  oondenraation  by  any  impartial  jury  in 
Europe  or  America.  Indeed  the  trial  of  M.  Tiel&- 
mans  |Mresented  certain  features  that  seemed  to  legki- 
mizethe  severest  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  government.'*' 
But  the  remedy  in  these  cases  was  worse  than  the  evil ; 
for  it  did  but  increase  the  sedition  it  sought  to  stifle, 
and  disseminate  more  widely  the  doctrines  it  strove  to 
curb. 

The  government  had  in  some  measure  to  thank  itself 
for  another  evil  that  occurred.  In  its  earnest  desire 
to  realize  its  assertion  of  the  Netherlands  being  the 
*^  classic  soil  of  liberty ,^^  as  well  as  with  a  view  of  at- 
tracting foragn  skill  and  industry,  the  utmost  encou- 
rsgement  was  offered  to  strangers  of  all  classes  to  settle 
on  its  hospitable  and  fertile  soil.  Thus  Brussels  became 
the  rendezvous,  the  representative  assembly,  <^  all  the 
discontented  spirits  in  Europe.  Regicide  conventionalists, 
exiled  Napoleonists,  proscribed  constitutionalists,  per- 
secuted Carbonari,  oppressed  Poles,  disgraced  Russians, 
radical  English,  and  visionary  German  students,  indis- 
criminately flocked  to  the  metropolis  of  Brabant.  There, 
allying  themselves  with  such  as  might  be  regarded  as 
the  most  disaffected  portion  of  society,  they  not  only 


*  Proc^  contre  S.  Tielemans  et  autres,  accuses  d'avoir  excite  directe- 
ment  k  un  complot  ou  attentat,  ayant  pour  but  de  changer  ou  de  d6. 
truire  le  gouvenieiiwnt  du  rojaume  des  Pays  Bas.  firuxelles,  1829. 
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gave  full  scope  to  their  animadversionB  on  their  own  go- 
vernments, but  largely  contributed  to  inflame  and  ex« 
cite  the  imagination  of  the  natives  against  that  of  the 
Netherlands.  Of  these  strangers,  many  were  consci- 
entious, enlightened,  and  honourable  men,  victims  of 
the  most  cruel  acts  of  despotism.  But  amongst  the  num- 
ber there  were  not  a  few  individuals  of  broken  fortune 
and  desperate  character-— men  whose  sole  element  was 
commotion  and  civil  discord ;  who  had  nothing  to  lose, 
but  every  thing  to  gain,  by  convulsion,  and  who  were 
utterly  reckless  of  the  miseries  that  such  convulsions 
entail  on  the  majority.  More  dangerous  guests  could 
not  be  harboured  in  the  bosom  of  any  country. 

This  was  a  canker  for  which  there  was  no  remedy, 
except  by  adopting  arbitrary  measures  of  police,  or  by 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  chambers  to  an  alien  law, 
that  might  give  more  extensive  power  to  the  government.* 
Besides,  whatever  may  have  been  the  proceedings  of 
the  latter  in  regard  to  three  or  four  strangers,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  it  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
king's  feelings  to  persecute  men,  who  had  no  other  spot 
on  the  continent  where  they  might  lay  down  their  exiled 
heads  in  safety,  or  where  they  could  enjoy  more  uninter- 
rupted freedom,  so  long  as  they  abstained  from  any  overt 
act  against  the  state.  But,  if  the  exiles  had  strong  claims 
on  the  humanity  and  protection  of  the  government,  had 
the  government  no  claims  on  the  exiles  ?  Were  the  lat- 
ter not  bound  to  respect  the  laws  that  afforded  them 

*  The  Republican  law  of  Vend^mlaire,  anno  IV.^  had  not  been 
abrogated,  and  had  been  acted  upon  in  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Fontaine, 
Bellet,  and  Jador,  who  were  expelled  the  country.  But  their  ex- 
pulsion created  great  dissatisfaction,  and  was  held  to  be  an  infraction 
of  the  fourth  section  of  the  fundamental  law,  which  guaranteed  equal 
security  both  to  foreigners  and  natives.  The  law  of  Vend^miaire 
was  put  in  force,  however,  by  the  Belgic  Government  after  the 
April  riots  in  1S34, 
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protection,  no  matter  how  despotic  ?  Was  it  not  their 
duty  to  remain  passive  spectators  of  all  civil  discussionsy 
and  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  the  legislative  pro^ 
ceedings  of  a  country  where  they  had  voluntarily  sought 
shelter,  and  from  whence  they  were  at  liberty  to  remove 
whenever  they  thought  proper  ?  Was  nothing  due 
from  them  to  the  rights  of  hospitality  and  the  calls  of 
gratitude  ?  Their  residence  was  not  compulsory,  but 
their  inaction  was  obligatory. 

Another  concomitant  evil  remains  to  be  pointed  out. 
In  order  to  give  greater  extension  to  the  book  trade, 
and  to  promote  the  various  branches  of  industry  depen* 
dent  on  this  kind  of  commerce,  foreign  and  native  book- 
sellers  were  encouraged  to  establish  themselves  in  Brus- 
sels ;  and  a  system  of  literary  piracy  was  carried  on  to 
an  immense  extent.  Cheap  editions  of  almost  every 
work  prohibited  in  France  and  elsewhere  were  reprinted, 
and  thus  a  multidude  of  pamphlets  were  disseminated 
through  the  country,  containing  doctrines  most  hostile 
to  neighbouring  governments,  and  essentially  calculated 
to  prejudice  the  public  against  the  ruling  administrar- 
tioD.  Here  again  the  ministry  were  under  the  necessity 
of  permitting  the  existence  of  this  evil,  or  of  placing 
restrictions  on  a  trade  which  shed  lustre  on  the  metro* 
polis,  and  added  to  the  general  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  state. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COM MSRCTAL  AlTD  lyDUSTRIAL  SXTITATIOir  OF  THE  KETBESLAKDS 
— THE  ^^  MILLIOX  OE  lyDUftTRT*' — ITf  EFFECTS— OEAJTOBtSTi 
OF  GHENT  AKD  ANTWEEF. 

No  subject  has  given  rise  to  greater  diversity  of 
opinion  than  the  industrial  and  commercial  condition  of 
the  Netherlands,  during  the  two  last  years  previous  to 
the  revolution.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  repre- 
sented as  not  only  solidly  flourishing  and  progressively 
improving,  but  as  having  attained  such  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  perfection  and  activity  as  to  render  it 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  Great  Britain,  with  whom  it 
was  enabled  to  compete,  and  whom  it  could  undersell 
in  the  foreign  and  colonial  markets.  Indeed,  there  are 
those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  line  of  policy 
adopted  by  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  the  Belgic  ques- 
tion, as  solely  dictated  by  the  Machiavelic  desire  to 
ruin  the  growing  Netherlands  industry,  which  menaced 
British  commercial  monopoly. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  body  of  political  econo- 
mists declare,  that  the  manufacturing  prosperity  was  not 
real ;  that  it  was  suppoHed  by  artificial  means,  that  the 
produce  infinitely  exceeded  the  demand,  and  that  a 
catastrophe  must  shortly  have  ensued.  It  was  also  said 
that,  from  the  extensive  encouragement  given  by  go- 
vernment to  industrial  speculation,  a  hectic  demand 
for  labour  was  created,by  which  vast  numbers  of  agricul- 
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tural  hands  were  attracted  to  the  towns,  where  they  were 
subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of  commercial  risks,  and 
rendered  partakers  in  that  general  lassitude  and  depres- 
sion that  prevaded  all  mercantile  Europe  during  the 
two  or  three  years  preceding  1830. 

Without  going  to  the  extreme  lengths  of  either  party, 
as  regards  the  condition  of  Netherlands  industry,  it 
must  be  observed,  that,  whilst  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  foundation  for  the  assertion  of  both,  the  balance  in- 
cUnes  to  those  who  argue  in  favour  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  For,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  its 
average  condition  was  prosperous  and  progressively  im- 
proving ;  and  yet  not  so  solid  as  to  enable  it  to  proceed 
altogether  without  extraneous  assistance.  The  collie- 
ries of  Hainault  and  the  Lower  Meuse  were  in  a  state  of 
full  activity,  with  a  constant  demand  from  HoUand  and 
France.  The  armourers  of  Liege,  and  the  clothiers  of  Y er- 
viers,  were  no  less  busily  employed  with  extensive  orders 
for  the  Levant,  Germany,  and  South  America.  The 
mines  and  forges  of  Luxembourg,  the  cutleries  of  Na- 
mur,  the  silk  weavers  of  Toumay  and  Brussels,  the 
paper  manufactories  of  the  Upper  Meuse,  the  refineries 
and  cotton  mills  of  Ghent,  the  linen  trade  of  Courtray 
and  Saint  Nicholas,  were  all  at  work.  Each  succeed- 
ing day  witnessed  the  erection  of  buildings,  destined 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  was  marked  by  the 
formation  of  new  associations,  for  the  exploitation  of 
various  novel  sources  of  industry,  either  above  or  below 
ground. 

But,  although  many  of  these  establishments  worked 
upon  their  own  capital,  were  the  bond^fide  property  of 
their  owners,  and  regulated  their  produce  by  the  ordi- 
nary barometer  of  demand  that  ought  to  guide  all  pru- 
dent traders,  yet  there  were  great  numbers  that  were 
unable  to  commence  operations,  or  to  continue  busines* 
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without  the  aid  of  government  loans,  and  who,  in  lieu 
of  gain,  found  great  difficulty  in  refunding  the  annual 
instalments,  which  they  were  bound  by  contract  to  re- 
pay to  government.*  Thus,  although  the  whole  ma- 
nufacturing body  appeared,  to  a  superficial  observer, 
to  be  in  a  condition  of  unrivalled  splendour,  a  por- 
tion was,  in  fact,  bordering  on  bankruptcy,  and  must 
have  discharged  a  third  of  their  hands,  and  diminished 
their  produce,  had  not  the  Society  of  Commerce  step- 
ped forward  and  purchased  their  goods ;  and  this,  with 
the  conviction  of  being  obliged  to  resell  them  at  a  cer- 
tain loss ;  a  measure  which,  though  it  relieved  the  indi- 
vidual, and  thus  enabled  him  to  keep  his  workmen  em- 
ployed, of  course  saddled  the  difference  on  the  country 
at  large. 

The  great  vice  of  the  system  of  the  <<  million  of  in- 
dustry^^  was,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  manufac- 
turers were  thereby  encouraged  to  push  their  produce 
beyond  the  demand  or  even  possibility  of  immediate 
consumption;  and  as  the  government  generally  inter- 
vened, and  purchased  the  excess,  this  led  to  a  further  glut 
in  the  market.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  extreme 
anxiety  of  government  to  force  produce,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  competition  with  that  of  England,  gave  rise  to 
many  evils,  and  that  it  was  highly  impolitic  to  impose 
heavy  prohibitive  duties  on  commerce,  in  order  where- 
withal to  subsidize  manufactures,  still  the  system  was 
productive  of  some  benefits  ;    for,  an  extraordinary 


*  The  totalitj  of  the  sums  lent  to  yarious  individuals,  under  the 
hetd  of  ^^  industriels,'*  amounted  to  10,469,900  francs,  at  three  per 
cent.,  the  capital  to  be  reimbursed  at  ▼arious  periods  between  1839 
and  1860.  Of  the  above  sum  only  866,592  francs  had  been  repaid  at 
the  epoch  of  the  revolution.  The  establishment  of  Seraing,  qjf  which 
M«  Artfi^  wtu  eo-pariner^  figures  on  the  list  for  2,623,000  fhmcs,  or  a 
fifth  of  the  whole ;  of  which  12,600  francs  only  had  been  repaid. 
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spirit  of  industry  and  speculative  emulation  was  aroused 
throughout  the  country.  A  mass  of  capital  that  would 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant,  was  lavishly  employed, 
and  vast  sums  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  primary 
matter,  in  the  constructicm  of  factories,  and  in  the  con- 
sumption of  innumerable  articles  of  indigenous  produce* 
Employment  was  given  to  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  demand  for  fuel  was  augmented,  and  the 
value  of  the  collieries  and  forests  increased ;  a  question 
of  immense  impprtance  to  Luxembourg  and  Liege, 
whose  principal  wealth  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  wood, 
coal,  and  mineral  productions. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  by  practical  men,  that  the 
southern  provinces  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  king,  as  regarded  the  general 
industry  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  that  system  are  found  to  operate  favourably  at  the 
present  hour.  For,  although  many  of  the  minor  esta- 
blishments which  existed  solely  by  artificial  means* 
have  ceased  to  work,  or  now  declare  themselves  to  be  in 
a  languid  state ;  such  was  the  impulse  given  to  industry, 
so  great  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  exertion,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  general  produce  is  reduced  about  one- 
third,  the  remainder  is  gradually  returning  to  that  whole- 
some level,  on  which  it  ought  to  stand,  and  would  have 
stood,  had  it  been  left  to  the  unassisted  development  of  its 
own  powers.  All  that  is  wanting  to  restore  it  to  its  full 
state  of  vigour  is,  a  few  months  of  positive  peace,  good 
oommerciid  treaties,  and  a  judicious  but  not  unlimited 
system  of  free  trade.  It  would  then  maintain  a  condi- 
tion, proportionate  to  its  resources  and  population,  pro- 
ducing every  possible  internal  benefit,  without  awakening 
external  jealousy. 

On  the  whole,  the  system  adopted  by  the  king,  must 
only  be  looked  on  as  less  politic,  in  a  commercial,  tha" 


\ 
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in  a  monarchical  point  of  view ;  for,  by  means  of  the 
'<  million  of  industry,^ — that  is,  either  by  lending  assist- 
ance to  distressed  speculators,  or  by  aiding  others  to 
commence  business,  and  becoming  as  it  were  joint  pro- 
prietors in  many  of  the  manufactories  and  industrial 
establishments — the  crown  created  for  itself  a  large  body 
of  devoted  adherents,  and  of  that  class  also  which  was 
the  most  calculated  to  counterbalance  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Thence  it  was,  that  Ghent  and  Antwerp  continued 
loyal  to  the  old  government  up  to  the  latest  moment, 
and  thence  it  is  that  the  whole  Orangism  of  the  country, 
may  be  said  to  be  concentrated  in  these  two  cities. 

There  was  another  motive  of  policy  connected  with 
this  system  which  deserves  attention.*  **  Subjected  by 
its  traditions,  its  customs,  and  by  the  backward  state  of 
intelligence  to  the  double  influence  of  nobles  and  priests, 
Belgium  not  only  preserved  that  habitual  passive  obe- 
dience to  the  clergy,  which  formed  part  of  its  moral 
habits,  but  that  profound  respect  for  the  aristocracy, 
which  taught  the  peasant  to  consider  the  nobility  and 
extensive  landed  proprietors  as  their  superiors  before 
the  law.  Obedient  by  habit  to  the  seigneurial  lord  or 
priest,  even  though  both  law  and  civilization  had  done 
every  thing  to  detach  him  from  them,  the  Belgian 
could  only  be  abstracted  from  this  double  thraldom  by 
two  means  intended  to  raise  him  to  a  level  with  the 
classes  that  oppressed  him.  By  the  difiiision  of  instruo* 
tion  and  intelligence,  it  was  possible  to  rescue  the  mass 
from  clerical  servitude ;  and  by  means  of  commerce  and 
industry,  it  was  equally  possible  to  raise  plebeian  for- 
tunes to  a  level  with  those  of  the  aristocracy :    it  was 

T        I  II     ■  I 1,1  I       ~    • '  I 

•  •«  Dix  JouTs  de  Campagne.  Par  Charles  Durand.*'  Amsterdidn, 
1832- 
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therefore  upon  public  education  and  industry  that 
William  founded  his  hopes  of  the  material  and  moral 
emancipation  c^  his  people,  who  neverthelcM  could  not 
comprehend  either  hie  views  or  benevolent  intentions.'*^ 

No  one  will  attempt  to  deny,  if  these  conclusions 
were  correct,  that  the  project  was  founded  on  good 
sense  and  would  have  been  highly  advantageous,  could 
it  have  been  carried  into  effect ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  king's  government,  the  Belgians,  whilst  they  ac- 
knowledged the  benefits  arising  to  the  country  from  the 
development  of  commerce  and  industry,  comprehended 
too  clearly  the  views  of  the  ministry,  as  regarded 
public  instruction.  Both  nobility  and  clergy  plainly 
saw  that  it  was  the  intention  to  diminish  their  influence 
and  to  give  such  a  turn  to  the  mind  of  the  youth  of  the 
country  as  tended  to  abstract  them,  not  only  from  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers,  but  from  the  control  of 
those  who  had  every  right  to  consider  themselves  as  the 
natural  guardians  of  the  rising  generation.  Thence 
arose  the  unbounded  clamours  of  the  chambers,  press, 
and  people  against  the  trammels  placed  on  public  in- 
struction, which  they  considered  as  an  outrageous  act 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  far  opposed  to  those  bene* 
volent  intentions  that  were  attributed  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  outcry 
against  the  <* million  of  industry^'  was  not  so  much  raised 
against  its  use,  as  against  the  abuse  of  the  sums  voted 
under  that  bead  ;  the  more  so,  since  not  a  single  frac- 
tion of  the  reimbursements  or  interests  was  ever  placed 
to  the  credit  oi  the  country,  and  therefore  this  million 
might  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  the  civil  list,  or 
secret  service-money. 

As  to  what  is  termed  the  high  commerce  of  Belgium, 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion.  The  liberty  of  the 
Scheldt  had  restored  Antwerp  to  a  degree  of  spend 
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took  place  in  the  States-Oeneral  between  the  northern 
and  southern  deputies,  upon  every  subject  regarding 
taxation  or  commerce,  sufficiently  proved  the  utter  dissi- 
dence  of  interests  between  the  two  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  as  the  prohibitive  duties  were  maintained  to  the 
detriment  of  Holland,  in  this  case  at  least  the  go* 
vemment  could  not  be  accused  of  partiality.  Indeed 
the  loudest  outcries  were  uttered  in  Holland  against  a 
system  which  seriously  affected  their  commerce,  and 
gave  just  cause  to  affirm  that,  even  supposing  the  desire 
for  separation  had  not  arisen  in  Belgium,  the  Dutch  ere 
long  would  have  been  forced  to  call  for  this  divorce,  in 
order  to  save  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  from  ruin. 

The  experience  of  fifteen  years  had  proved  that  the 
congress  of  Vienna  had  closed  the  book  of  history,  and, 
solely  intent  upon  the  projected  wedlock,  was  utterly 
indifferent  whether  the  two  people  about  to  be  united 
were  susceptible  or  not  of  amalgamation.  Had  the 
diplomatists  of  that  day  opened  this  book,  had  they  for 
a  moment  considered  the  diversity  of  character,  in- 
terests^ habits,  language,  feelings,  and  reUgion,  they 
would  have  seen  that  *^  fusion"^  was  impracticable,  and 
that  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  written  in  sympathetic 
ink  between  the  lines  of  the  marriage-contract.  This 
ought  to  be  well  considered  by  the  historian,  for  it  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  task  imposed  on  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  was  almost  beyond  the  power  of  human 
strength,  and  that,  however  impolitic  some  of  the  mea^ 
sures  adopted  by  his  government,  they  did  but  inhance 
the  vices  inherent  in  a  union,  which,  under  almost  any 
circumstances,  could  not  have  continued  to  exist  beyond 
a  few  years. 

As  to  the  accusation  brought  against  Great  Britain, 
that  is  easily  answered ;  for  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands  caused 
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CHAPTER  V. 


COMMSKCIAL  AlTD  IKDV8TRIAL    BITVATIOIT  07  THE   HETHEBLAKDS 
— THE    '*  MILLIOH  OF   IMDUSTRT" — ITS  EFFECTS— ORAH  OS  EST  S 
OF  OHEMT  AVD  AXTWERP. 

No  subject  has  given  rise  to  greater  diversity  of 
opinion  than  the  industrial  and  commercial  condition  of 
the  Netherlands,  during  the  two  last  years  previous  to 
the  revolution.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  repre- 
sented as  not  only  solidly  flourishing  and  progressively 
improving,  but  as  having  attained  such  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  perfection  and  activity  as  to  render  it 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  Great  Britain,  with  whom  it 
was  enabled  to  compete,  and  whom  it  could  undersell 
in  the  foreign  and  colonial  markets.  Indeed,  there  are 
those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  line  of  policy 
adopted  by  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  the  Belgic  ques- 
tion, as  solely  dictated  by  the  Machiavelic  desire  to 
ruin  the  growing  Netherlands  industry,  which  menaced 
British  commercial  monopoly. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Large  body  of  political  econo« 
mists  declare,  that  the  manufacturing  prosperity  was  not 
real ;  that  it  was  supported  by  artificial  means,  that  the 
produce  infinitely  exceeded  the  demand,  and  that  a 
catastrophe  must  shortly  have  ensued.  It  was  also  said 
that,  from  the  extensive  encouragement  given  by  go- 
vernment to  industrial  speculation,  a  hectic  demand 
for  labour  was  created,by  which  vast  numbers  of  agricul- 
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tural  hands  were  attracted  to  the  towns,  where  they  were 
subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of  commercial  risks,  and 
rendered  partakers  in  that  general  lassitude  and  depres- 
sion that  prevaded  all  mercantile  Europe  during  the 
two  or  three  years  preceding  1830. 

Without  going  to  the  extreme  lengths  of  either  party, 
OS  regards  the  condition  of  Netherlands  industry,  it 
must  be  observed,  that,  whilst  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  foundation  for  the  assertion  of  both,  the  balance  in- 
clines to  those  who  argue  in  favour  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  For,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  its 
average  condition  was  prosperous  and  progressively  im* 
proving ;  and  yet  not  so  solid  as  to  enable  it  to  proceed 
altogether  without  extraneous  assistance.  The  collie- 
ries of  Hainault  and  the  Lower  Meuse  were  in  a  state  of 
full  activity,  with  a  constant  demand  from  Holland  and 
France.  The  armourers  of  Liege,  and  the  clothiers  of  V er- 
viers,  were  no  less  busily  employed  with  extensive  orders 
for  the  Levant,  Germany,  and  South  America.  The 
mines  and  forges  of  Luxembourg,  the  cutleries  of  Na- 
mur,  the  silk  weavers  of  Toumay  and  Brussels,  the 
paper  manufactories  of  the  Upper  Meuse,  the  refineries 
and  cotton  mills  of  Ghent,  the  linen  trade  of  Gourtray 
and  Saint  Nicholas,  were  all  at  work.  Each  succeed- 
ing day  witnessed  the  erection  of  buildings,  destined 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  was  marked  by  the 
formation  of  new  associations,  for  the  exploitation  of 
various  novel  sources  of  industry,  either  above  or  below 
ground. 

But,  although  many  of  these  establishments  worked 
upon  their  own  capital,  were  the  bondjide  property  of 
their  owners,  and  regulated  their  produce  by  the  ordi- 
nary barometer  of  demand  that  ought  to  guide  all  pru- 
dent traders,  yet  there  were  great  numbers  that  were 
unable  to  commence  operations,  or  to  continue  business. 
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spirit  of  industry  and  speculative  emulation  was  aroused 
throughout  the  country.  A  mass  of  capital  that  would 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant,  was  lavishly  employed, 
and  vast  sums  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  primary 
matter,  in  the  construction  of  factories,  and  in  the  con- 
sumption of  innumerable  articles  of  indigenous  produce* 
Employment  was  given  to  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  demand  for  fuel  was  augmented,  and  the 
value  of  the  collieries  and  forests  increased ;  a  question 
of  immense  importance  to  Luxembourg  and  Liege, 
whose  principal  wealth  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  wood, 
coal,  and  mineral  productions. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  by  practical  men,  that  the 
southern  provinces  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  king,  as  regarded  the  general 
industry  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  that  system  are  found  to  operate  favourably  at  the 
present  hour.  For,  although  many  of  the  minor  esta- 
blishments which  existed  solely  by  artificial  means? 
have  ceased  to  work,  or  now  declare  themselves  to  be  in 
a  languid  state ;  such  was  the  impulse  given  to  industry, 
so  great  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  exertion,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  general  produce  is  reduced  about  one- 
third,  the  remainder  is  gradually  returning  to  that  whole- 
some level,  on  which  it  ought  to  stand,  and  would  have 
stood,  had  it  been  left  to  the  unassisted  development  of  its 
own  powers.  All  that  is  wanting  to  restore  it  to  its  full 
state  of  vigour  is,  a  few  months  of  positive  peace,  good 
commercial  treaties,  and  a  judicious  but  not  unlimited 
system  of  firee  trade.  It  would  then  maintain  a  condi- 
tion, proportionate  to  its  resources  and  population,  pro- 
dodng  every  possible  internal  benefit,  without  awakening 
external  jealousy. 

On  the  whole,  the  system  adopted  by  the  king,  must 
only  be  looked  on  as  less  politic,  in  a  commr 
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without  the  aid  of  government  loans,  and  who,  in  lieu 
of  gain,  found  great  difficulty  in  refunding  the  annual 
Histalments,  which  they  were  bound  by  contract  to  re- 
pay to  government.*  Thus,  although  the  whole  ma- 
nufacturing body  appeared,  to  a  superficial  observer, 
to  be  in  a  condition  of  unrivalled  splendour,  a  por- 
tion  was,  in  fact,  bordering  on  bankruptcy,  and  must 
have  discharged  a  third  of  their  hands,  and  diminished 
their  produce,  had  not  the  Society  of  Commerce  step- 
ped forward  and  purchased  their  goods ;  and  this,  with 
the  conviction  of  being  obliged  to  resell  them  at  a  cer> 
tain  loss;  a  measure  which,  though  it  relieved  the  indi- 
vidual, and  thus  enabled  him  to  keep  his  workmen  em- 
ployed, of  course  saddled  the  difference  on  the  country 
at  large. 

The  great  vice  of  the  system  of  the  <<  million  of  in- 
dustry^ was,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  manufac- 
turers were  thereby  encouraged  to  push  their  produce 
beyond  the  demand  or  even  possibility  of  immediate 
consumption;  and  as  the  government  generally  inter- 
vened, and  purchased  the  excess,  this  led  to  a  further  glut 
in  the  market.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  extreme 
anxiety  of  government  to  force  produce,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  competition  with  that  of  England,  gave  rise  to 
many  evils,  and  that  it  was  highly  impolitic  to  impose 
heavy  prohibitive  duties  on  commerce,  in  order  where- 
withal to  subsidize  manufactures,  still  the  system  was 
productive  of  some  benefits  ;    for,  an  extraordinary 


*  The  totaUtj  of  the  sums  lent  to  yarious  individuals,  under  the 
head  of  ^  industriels,**  amounted  to  10,469,900  franca,  at  three  per 
cent.,  the  capital  to  be  reimbuTBed  at  ▼arious  periods  between  1830 
and  1860.  Of  the  above  sum  only  866,592  francs  had  been  repaid  at 
the  epoch  of  the  revolution.  The  establishment  of  Seraing,  qf  which 
^  king  wtu  eo^partner^  fifi^res  on  the  list  for  2,623,000  francs,  or  a 
fifth  of  the  whole ;  of  which  12,600  francs  only  had  been  repaid. 
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spiritof  industry  and  speculative  emulation  was  aroused 
throughout  the  country.  A  mass  of  capital  that  would 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant,  was  lavishly  employed, 
and  vast  sums  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  primary 
matter,  in  the  construction  of  factories,  and  in  the  con- 
sumption of  innumerable  articles  of  indigenous  produce. 
Employment  was  given  to  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  demand  for  fuel  was  augmented,  and  the 
value  of  the  collieries  and  forests  increased ;  a  question 
of  immense  importance  to  Luxembourg  and  Liege, 
whose  principal  wealth  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  wood, 
coal,  and  mineral  productions. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  by  practical  men,  that  the 
southern  provinces  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  king,  as  regarded  the  general 
industry  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  that  system  are  found  to  operate  favourably  at  the 
present  hour.  For,  although  many  of  the  minor  esta- 
blishments which  existed  solely  by  artificial  means* 
have  ceased  to  work,  or  now  declare  thnnselves  to  be  in 
a  languid  state ;  such  was  the  impulse  given  to  industry, 
so  great  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  exertion,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  general  produce  is  reduced  about  one- 
third,  the  remainder  is  gradually  returning  to  that  whole- 
some level,  on  which  it  ought  to  stand,  and  would  have 
stood,  had  it  been  left  to  the  unassisted  development  of  its 
own  powers.  All  that  is  wanting  to  restore  it  to  its  full 
state  of  vigour  is,  a  few  months  of  positive  peace,  good 
commercial  treaties,  and  a  judicious  but  not  unlimited 
system  of  free  trade.  It  would  then  maintain  a  condi- 
tion, proportionate  to  its  resources  and  population,  pro- 
ducing every  possible  internal  benefit,  without  awakening 
external  jealousy. 

On  the  whole,  the  system  adopted  by  the  king,  must 
only  be  looked  on  as  less  politic,  in  a  commercial,  than 
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in  a  monarchical  point  of  view ;  for,  by  means  of  the 
^'  million  of  industry 9^ — that  is,  either  by  lending  assist- 
anoe  to  distressed  speculators,  or  by  aiding  others  to 
commence  business,  and  becoming  as  it  were  jcHnt  pro- 
prietors in  many  of  the  manufactories  and  industrial 
establishments — the  crown  created  for  itself  a  large  body 
of  devoted  adherents,  and  of  that  class  also  which  was 
the  most  calculated  to  counterbalance  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Thence  it  was,  that  Ghent  and  Antwerp  continued 
loyal  to  the  old  government  up  to  the  latest  moment, 
and  thence  it  is  that  the  whole  Orangism  of  the  country, 
may  be  said  to  be  concentrated  in  these  two  cities. 

There  was  another  motive  of  policy  connected  with 
this  system  which  deserves  attention.*  **  Subjected  by 
its  traditions,  its  customs,  and  by  the  backward  state  of 
intelligence  to  the  double  influence  of  nobles  and  priests, 
Belgium  not  only  preserved  that  habitual  passive  obe- 
dience to  the  clergy,  which  formed  part  of  its  moral 
habits,  but  that  profound  respect  for  the  aristocracy, 
which  taught  the  peasant  to  consider  the  nobility  and 
extensive  landed  proprietors  as  their  superiors  before 
the  law.  Obedient  by  habit  to  the  seigneurial  lord  or 
priest,  even  though  both  law  and  civilization  had  done 
every  thing  to  detach  him  from  them,  the  Belgian 
could  only  be  abstracted  from  this  double  thraldom  by 
two  means  intended  to  raise  him  to  a  level  with  the 
classes  that  oppressed  him.  By  the  difiiision  of  instruc- 
tion and  intelligence,  it  was  possible  to  rescue  the  mass 
from  clerical  servitude ;  and  by  means  of  commerce  and 
industry,  it  was  equally  possible  to  raise  plebeian  for- 
tunes to  a  level  with  those  of  the  aristocracy :  it  was 
.._  I        -  ■  -     -  —         ■ 

•  •*  Dix  Jours  de  Campagne.  Par  Charles  Durand.*'  Aikisteidam, 
1832. 
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I  upon   public   education  and  industry   that 

founded  his  hopes  of  the  material  and  moral 
ation  of  his  people,  who  neverthetess  could  not 
end  either  hU  views  or  benevolent  intentional 
ne  will  attempt  to  deny,  if  these  conclusions 
irrect,  that  the  project  was  founded  on  good 
d  would  have  been  highly  advantageous,  could 
been  carried  into  effect ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
^'s  government,  the  Belgians,  whilst  they  ae> 
ged  the  benefits  arising  to  the  country  from  the 
nent  of  commerce  and  industry,  comprehended 
trly  the  views  of  the  ministry,  as  regarded 
nstruction.     Both  nobility  and  clergy  plainly 

it  was  the  intention  to  diminish  their  influence 
ive  such  a  turn  to  the  mind  of  the  youth  of  the 
as  tended  to  abstract  them,  not  only  from  the 

of  their  forefathers,  but  from  the  control  of 
lo  had  every  right  to  consider  themselves  as  the 

guardians  of  the  rising  generation.  Thence 
e  unbounded  clamours  of  the  chambers,  press, 
3le  against  the  trammels  placed  on  public  in- 
I,  which  they  considered  as  an  outrageous  act 
ny  and  oppression,  far  opposed  to  those  bene* 
itentions  that  were  attributed  to  the  govem- 
[t  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  outcry 
he  **  million  of  industry"  was  not  so  much  raised 
ts  use,  as  against  the  abuse  of  the  sums  voted 
lat  bead  ;  the  more  so,  since  not  a  single  frac- 
be  reimbursements  or  interests  was  ever  placed 
edit  oi  the  country,  and  therefore  this  million 
i  considered  as  an  addition  to  the  civil  list,  or 
r  vice-money. 

what  is  termed  the  high  commerce  of  Belgium, 
uld  be  but  one  opinion.  The  liberty  of  the 
bad  restored  Antwerp  to  a  degree  of  spendour 
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the-  clergy  even  exhorted  their  flocka  from  the  pulpit 
to  unite  in  the  general  cause.  From  the  Flanders,  the 
thirst  for  petitioning  spread  to  Brabant  and  Hain- 
ault,  and  from  thence  to  Namur,  Lidge,  and  the  other 
provinces.  The  Prince  Auguste  d^Aremberg,  the  early 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Mirabeau,  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  who  had  been  educated  under  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  duke  B'Ursel,  the  Counts  Rohiano,  De 
M^rode,  D'Aerschot,  Villain  XIV.,  the  barons  Secus, 
Staasart,  and  many  others  of  the  nobility,  either  openly 
coalesced  with,  or  indirectly  encouraged,  the  petitioners. 
In  a  short  time  the  steps  of  the  throne  and  tl^  tables  of 
the  &tates-6eneral  groaned  beneath  a  load  of  petitiona, 
containing  nearly  500,000  signatures,  equivalent  to  about 
one-eight  of  the  whole  Belgic  population. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  petitions  were  the  result 
of  intrigue,  and  were  tainted  by  those  anomalies  and. 
abuses  that  are  so  often  remarked  and  exposed,  under 
similar  circumstances  in  the  British  senate.  But  still 
the  great  majority  of  the  signatures  were  of  great  re^ 
spectability,  and  although  few  commercial  names  were 
aflBxed,  they  indisputably  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the 
vast  body  of  the  most  enlightened  and  influential  citi-. 
zens.  It  must  still  be  remarked,  that  the  spirit  of  the  pe> 
titions  was  no  ways  directed  against  the  throne,  but 
against  its  irresponsible  advisers,  especially  M.  Van 
Maanen,  who  was  universally  branded  as  the  evil  genius 
of  the  country.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may 
have  existed  upon  other  points,  upon  this  there  was 
the  utmost  unanimity.  It  is  the  more  lamentable 
that  the  sovereign  should  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
public  voice,  however  prejudiced,  however  unjust,  since 
all  parties  now  concur  in  stating  that,  if  his  Netherlands 
majesty  could  have  made  up  his  mind  to  remove  this 
able,  but  unpopular  minister  from  his  councils,  and 
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-then  forthwith  hare  adopted  a  more  conciliating  qrsteQ, 
as  if  the  past  had  been  aatirely  the  work  of  the  dis- 
graced favourite,  it  would  have  been  a  fine  stroke  of 
policy,  that  would  have  augmented  his  own  popularity, 
and  most  probably  have  averted  all  the  evils  that 
ensued. 

From  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  either  the  annual 
or  decennial  supplies  for  1830,  so  long  as  the  tnouiure 
and  iAaitqge  taxes  formed  apart  of  the  ways  and  means, 
the  finance  minister,  after  two  repulses,  had  been  in- 
duced to  repeal  these  imposts  towards  the  end  of  1829, 
and  even  then  was  only  enabled  to  pass  his  budget  by  a 
majority  of  one  voice.  But  with  the  exception  of  the 
repeal  of  the  above  obnoxious  taxes,  and  the  cumpulsory 
use  of  theDutch  id]om,as  well  as  a  trifling  modification  of 
the  edicts  respecting  the  philosophic  college,  no  further 

concessions  could  be  obtained.     Indeed,  in  lieu  of  re- 
ceiving the  petitions  with  outward  demons^ations  of 

good  will,  and  thus  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  the 

government  displayed  considerable  irritation  against  the 

petitioners,  and  forthwith  adopted  the  strongest  repreft*^ 
sive  measures. 

Finding  the  pre-existing  laws  and  artiUa  insufficient 
to  curb  the  license  of  the  press,  which  pursued  all  the 
measures  of  the  government,  step  by  step,  with  harass- 
ing  vigilance;  being  unable  to  silence  the  universal  out- 
cries that  were  conveyed  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  or  to 
the  States^General,  in  the  shape  of  petitions,  the  ministers 
thought  it  expedient  to  propose  a  new  project  of  law. 
But  this  was  of  a  nature  so  vague  and  arbitrary,  as  to 
give  it  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  despotic  gagging, 
bill,  amply  fulfilling  the  views  of  a  ministerial  writer, 
who  had  recently  recommended  that  ^^  the  malcontents 
should  be  muzzled,  and  then  scourged  like  mad  dogs."'' 

This  projected  law  set   forth  that    all  ^^  moderate 

f3 
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{bescheidene)  judgments^  of  the  press  ivould  be  permit- 
ted but  ^^  that  any  person,  no  matter  in  what  manner,  or 
by  what  means,  who  attacked  the  royal  prerogatiTe,  or 
shewed  contempt  for  the  royal  edicts,  or  aversion  for 
the  royal  family,  should  be  punished  with  imprisonment 
from  two  to  five  years.  This  bill,  subsequently  amended, 
passed  into  law  on  the  21st  May,  1830,  only  six  out 
of  fifty-five  Belgians  having  voted  for  it  in  its  original 
form.  The  presentation  of  this  project  was  accompanied 
by  the  celebrated  message  of  the  11th  December,  ISSSQj 
which  declared  in  substance  that  the  constitution  was  an 
act  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  throne ;  that  the 
King  had  restrained,  rather  than  carried  to  excess,  the 
rights  of  his  house ;  that  the  press  had  been  guilty  of 
sowing  discord  and  confusion  throughout  the  state ;  and 
that  the  opposition  was  but  the  fanatic  working  of  a  few 
misguided  men,  who,  forgetting  the  benefits  they  en* 
joyed,  had  risen  up  in  an  alarming  and  scandalous  man- 
ner against  a  paternal  government. 

With  this  exception,  the  general  tenor  of  the  mes- 
sage contained  nothing  that  could  give  umbrage  to  the 
nation ;  but,  as  it  served  as  an  introduction  to  the 
obnoxious  project;  as  it  set  forth  that  the  rights  of 
the  crown  were  superior  to  the  fundamental  law,  from 
whence,  according  to  the  treaty  of  London,  those  rights 
were  derived  ;  as  it  stigmatized  the  opposition  and  peti- 
tioners as  scandalous  and  ungrateful  fanatics,  and  de^ 
clared  the  press  to  be  the  advocate  of  disunion,  religious 
hatred,  and  factious  revolt,  the  most  unbounded  da- 
mours  rose  on  every  side.  From  this  moment,  the  oppo* 
sition,  which  had  been  hitherto  exclusively  ministerial, 
assumed  a  more  dangerous  tendency — a  tendency  never 
publicly  avowed,  but  which  certainly  rankled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  leading  deputies. 
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The  piojeet  and  message  were  acoompanied  by  a  ini- 
nisteirial  circular  of  the  12th  December^  and  a  cabinet 
order  of  the  8th  January,  1830,  which  set  the  seal  to 
public  indignation.  The  first  enjoined  all  persons  hold- 
ing any  place  or  office  under  government  to  declare, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  whether  they  adhered  to  the 
tenor  of  the  message  of  the  11th  December,  and  an- 
nounced that  all  such  as  dissented  from  that  message 
would  be  immediately  dismissed.  The  second  announced 
the  destitution  of  several  functionaries  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  petitioners,  and  declared  the  deter- 
mination of  the  government  to  adopt  the  same  rigorous 
measures  against  all  others  who  should  in  any  way  co- 
operate with 'them  in  future.  At  the  same  time,  cir- 
culars and  secret  instructions  were  issued  to  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  commissaires  of  districts,  mayors, 
and  other  authorities,  to  institute  the  strictest  investi- 
gation into  the  conduct  of  their  subordinates,  and  to 
oppose,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  petitionary 
contagion.  The  result  of  these  combined  measures  was 
not  only  the  dismissal  of  several  functionaries,  but  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  prosecutions  against  the  press. 

The  conduct  of  the  government,  in  adopting  these 
harsh  measures,  produced  the  utmost  possible  fermenta- 
tion both  in  and  out  of  the  chambers ;  it  was  declared 
to  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  right  of  petition  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  and  whilst  Messrs.  de  Brouck^re, 
Surlet  de  Chokier,  and  de  Oerlache  raised  their  voices 
against  it  in  the  states,  the  liberal  press  fulminated 
forth  a  succession  of  articles  that  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  whole  nation  against  their  rulers. 

But  surely  it  was  not  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
fundamental  law,  or  any  other  constitution,  that  govern- 
ment functionaries  should  be  allowed  to  rise  up  with  im- 
punity against  their  employers,  or  be  permitted  to  com- 
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bine  against  the  very  administration  to  whom  they  are 
indebted  for  whatever  local  influence  they  might  possess. 

Were  such  a  system  admitted,  no  minister  could  hold 
himself  responsible  for  the  march  of  his  department. 
It  would  place  the  chief  at  the  will  of  the  subordinate, 
and  utterly  reverse  the  hierarchy  of  administration. 
However  discordant  or  harsh  such  doctrines  may  sound 
to  those  who  hold  man,  no  matter  what  his  position,  to 
be  a  free  agent,  it  is  certain  that  if  government  had  no 
check,  no  control  over  those  beneath  their  orders,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  all  administration.  It  is  well  to 
talk  of  liberty,  but  such  a  system  of  insubordination 
never  could  be  tolerated  in  any  state,  no  matter  whether 
it  were  republican  or  monarchical,  despotic  or  consti- 
tutional. 

It  may  be  a  grievous  hardship  thus  to  enchain  indi* 
vidual  opinions ;  but  it  is  an  unavoidable  necessity,  a 
necessity  acted  upon  under  the  convention,  the  consu- 
late,  the  empire,  the  restoration,  and  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  in  France,  and  under  every  successive 
ministry  in  England  since  the  revolution.  Nay,  the 
most  enlightened  and  liberal  English  journals  have 
urgently  called  on  Lord  Grey^s  administration,  not  only 
to  dismiss  all  such  persons  as  voted  or  acted  against 
them,  but  those  even  who  passively  differed  in  politics. 
This  anathema  has  been  demanded,  not  only  against  all 
persons  holding  high  functions,  but  even  against  those 
filling  subordinate  situations.  The  Netherlands  govern* 
ment  might  have  granted  the  concessions  so  earnestly 
prayed  for  by  the  petitioners,  and  this  would  have  been 
the  wisest  course ;  but  to  permit  itself  to  be  bearded  by 
its  own  agents,  and  to  remain  passive,  whilst  these  agents 
overtly  coalesced  with  its  adversaries,  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  duty  it  owed  itself  and  the  crown. 

If  the  measures  of  any  given  administration  be  op- 
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posed  to  the  principles  or  conscience  of  a  funotionary ; 
if  he  consider  the  ministry  under  whom  he  h6\d»  place 
as  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  acting  hostilely  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  let  him  resign.  But  it  is  eon« 
trary  to  all  reason,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  all  orAet 
and  unity  of  administration,  for  governments  to  allow 
their  agents  to  exert  the  influence  they  may  derive  from 
their  official  functions,  in  counteracting  the  measures  of 
the  ministry,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  turning  their  own 
weapons  against  themselves. 

'  Another  circumstance  of  considerable  interest,  con* 
nected  with  the  petitions,  occurred  during  the  year  18&9. 
With  a  view  of  rallying  public  opinion,  and  sounding 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  in  the  provinces,  who  were  far 
from  being  hostile  to  the  royal  family,  it  was  considered 
advisable  for  the  king  to  make  a  tour  through  the  coun- 
try ;  on  which  occasion,  he  was  generally  received  with 
the  most  satisfactory  demonstrations  of  devotion  and 
respect.  Hbwever,  during  the  royal  sojourn  at  Liege, 
an  incident  took  place  which  bore  the  strongest  analogy 
to  the  occurrence  that  gave  rise  to  the  foundation  of  the 
celebrated  confederation  of  the  beggars  *  in  1566.  It 
appears  that,  in  despite  of  the  eflbrts  of  the  authorities, 
who,  if  not  sincerely  devoted  to  the  government,  were 
eager  to  show  every  possible  mark  of  respect  to  the 
monarch,  his  majesty  was  taet,  at  almost  every  step, 
by  individual  dr  collective  petitions,  some  of  which 
were  as  irareasonable  in  their  demands,  as  unguarded 
in  their  language.  Being  irritated  at  the  contents  of 
one  of  these  documents,  the  monarch,  for  a  moment,  lost 
that  self-possession  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  and 

*  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  great 
confederacy  of  the  Gveu^  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  peti- 
tioners having  been  likened  to  a  parcel  of  beggars  by  the  courtiers  of 
the  Regent. 
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casting  from  him  the  paper,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed— « 
It  is  infamous!^  This  hasty  exclamation  was  in- 
stantly caught  up  by  some  of  the  bystanders ;  and  thus 
an  expression,  intended  to  be  applied  to  one  isolated 
fact,  was  converted  into  a  purposed  insult  against  the 
whole  body  of  petitioners. 

This  expression,  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
propagated  by  the  journals,  soon  found  its  way  into  the 
Flanders,  which  provinces  felt  themselves  singularly 
aggrieved,  since  they  had  been  the  birthplace  of  the 
petitionary  system.  Consequendy,  some  of  the  most 
influential  and  enterprising  <*  unionists,^  who  were  not 
entirely  exempt  from  personal  and  interested  motives,  in 
the  animosity  they  entertained  against  the  king,  and 
who  were  warmly  excited  by  the  celebrity  attached  to  the 
memory  of  the  founders  of  the  mendicant  confederacy, 
proposed  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Brederode,  and  to 
establish  an  association  to  be  styled  the  Order  cf  In- 
famy, This  singular  proposition  being  well  received , 
a  committee  was  appointed  with  powers  to  draw  up  the 
statutes,  and  to  take  steps  for  secretly  obtaining  prose- 
lytes. In  a  few  days  the  number  of  members  that  en- 
rolled themselves  in  the  Flanders  exceeded  100,  and 
when  the  revolution  broke  out  the  order  had  extensive 
ramifications  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.* 

Independent  of  the  secret  meetings  of  the  ^^  order  of 
Infamy,^  assemblies  were  held,  and  banquets  given  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country,  the  avowed  object  of  which 
was  either  to  recompense  such  public  men  as  were  con- 

*  The  mtignia  consisted  of  a  silver  medal  in  the  form  of  an  open  book, 
intended  to  represent  the  fundamental  law.  On  one  leaf  was  in« 
scribed  the  word  '*  Lexj*  and  underneath  ^<  Fidelet  Jiuqu'd  rb^amie;^* 
on  the  other  ^  Rex^^^  with  ^*  infamia  nolnliiai,^  On  the  upper  psrt 
was  engraved  *'  Loifundameniale,  A,  151—161,"  alluding  to  those  two 
articles  guaranteeing  the  right  of  petition. 
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sidered  victims  of  ministerial  oppression,  or  to  raise  sub- 
scriptions for  such  publiciste  as  had  been  condemned  to 
fine  or  imprisonment.  Although  these  subscriptions  rarely 
attained  the  sum  required,  it  was  arranged  by  the  com- 
mittee  to  publish  a  statement,  by  which  the  amount  of 
patriotic  offers  was  declared  to  exceed  the  maximum  of 
the  fine.  Upon  all  occasions  of  meeting,  speeches  were 
delivered,  verses  sung,  and  toasts  uttered,  Expressive 
of  the  popular  antipathy  to  the  ministry.  But  precau« 
tions  were  taken  to  prevent  any  extreme  act  of  indiscre^ 
tion,  since  it  was  an  established  rule  that  all  toasts, 
qpeeches,  and  couplets  should  be  previously  submitted 
to  a  commission,  who  were  authorized  to  revise  or  re- 
ject such  as  were  calculated  to  embroil  the  parties  di- 
rectly with  the  government,  or  subject  them  to  prose- 
cution. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  banquets  occur-- 
red  at  Bruges,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1829,  in  honour  of 
Count  Villain  XIV.  and  M.  de  Meulenaere ;  the  one  a 
wealthy  and  popular  nobleman  of  the  high  Catholic 
party,  the  other  an  eminent  jurisconsult,  universally  es« 
teemed  by  his  countrymen  in  the  Flanders.  Both  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition  in  the  States- 
General,  and  having  thus  excited  the  animosity  of  the 
government,  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  throw  them 
out  of  the  representation  at  the  elections  of  1829. 

The  avowed  purport  of  the  Bruges  banquet  was  to 
present  the  unsuccessful  candidates  with  a  medal,  ex- 
pressive of  the  esteem  of  their  constituents,  but  the  real 
object  was  to  obtain  increased  subscriptions  for  the  con- 
federation, and  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  subscri* 
bers  of  proclaiming  their  aversion  to  the  administration, 
and  of  combining  to  promote  its  overthrow.  **  At  this 
banquet,"  says  a  Flemish  publicist,  "  were  engendered 
those  projects  that  were  to  be  executed  at  a  later  period; 
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duce  them  from  their  allegiance.'*^  This  maxim  fur^ 
nisheff  a  solution  for  the  peaceable  and  loyal  conduct  of 
the  lower  orders  up  to  a  late  moment ;  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  impulse  given  to  the  manufac- 
tories, and  the  purchases  made  by  the  society  of  con^ 
merce,  the  great  mass  of  the  industrial  population  found 
constant  occupation ;  and  this  upon  average  wages  that 
exceeded  by  nterly  twth-thirds  the  absolute  individual 
wants  of  the  labourer.  It  is  true  the  statistical  returns  of 
the  period  present,  at  first  sight,  a  large  {Mxyportion  of 
indigent  persons  receiving  relief  from  the  various  bene* 
volent  institutions.  But,  although  the  cypher  of  poor 
amounted  to  nearly  690,000,  or  about  one-ninth  of  the 
population,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  were 
not  more  than  46,000  absolute  paupers,  including  pri^ 
soners,  foundlings,  and  lunatics.  The  remainder,  in- 
eluding  the  charity  schools,  were  only  partially  assisted 
at  thrir  own  abodes;  the  average  relief  to  each  indi* 
▼idual  not  exceeding  the  trifling  sum  of  five  florins 
annually,  iocluding  medicine  and  other  assistance  in 
kind.  ♦ 

It  is  not,  however,  attempted  to  deny  the  existence  of 
considerable  distress  at  this  epoch,  for  the  Netherlands 
were  not  exempt  from  that  commercial  lassitude  that 
oppressed  all  Europe.  But  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  on 
examining  the  average  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
that  no  state  in  Europe  presented  a  more  flattering 
picture  of  comfort,  ease,  and  general  prosperity.  It  is 
true  the  working  population  were  taxed  highly,  but  they 
were  paid  in  proportion,  and  were  consequently  con- 
tented. Passionate  and  prejudiced  men  may  attempt  to 
ascribe  this  comparatively  happy  statd  of  aflkirs  to  the 

*  *<  Becherches  sur  la  Populati<m,  &c.  &c.  des  PajB  Bas.  Quete- 
let.**    Brumls,  1820. 
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Und,  nor  tlie  ioduktrv  of  ihv  peiiple,  could  have 
any  beneficial  result. • 

The  rr^  fact  is,  thnt  thr  ruciis  of  diicontcnt 
vith  t\ui  (woplu,  who  were  pud  beyond  tfacir  a1 
neccuitiM,  but  with  the  C'Btholica  and  legal  |m>f«: 
For,  thttwithottinding  the  nrdont  wnrkhifpi  of  the  pn»ai 
in  (lesfiile  uT  the  intrif^cMiiud  moi^unaltoiis nf  iIiom;  whi 
thirmcd  for  conYuleion,  and  of  those  few  who  were 
leagued  with  thr  Parisian  propognndA ;  and  in  deRanoc 
uf  theodiouB  and  iDsiippi>rtable  nature  of  HHue  of  the 
grierances,  "the  union"  found  the  utmost  difliculty in 
FXciting  the  lowerordiTa  :  nor  was  it  until  the  e^^ecutlon 
of  the  tU-advised  and  wurve-oonducted  attack  oti  Bnuaeli 
that  any  wrious  iinprciuioD  oould  be  produced  on  the  mat- 
tta,  1 1  tM  not  liii*  true,  liowovi-r,  that,  when  onoe  cncHid', 
the  flame  spread  with  antounditijr  rapidity. 
face  of  the  ground  Icumed  with  infuriated  thol 
Uw  wry  bowcJe  uf  the  earth  sent  forth  their 
and  iu  jirDportion  a>  the  hatred  tu  tho  dyn»Ay 


•  I'hi  tout  vulun  or  tlie  iMBliluhtnKiitj  thr,,  ilcr  [iIi-.!  lu  Ibe  fi 
tioo  of  cottun  gun]*  iu  Qelxiiim  i>  «>tiiirii.  '      -  ' 
cluiUng  tUf  buililingi,  niociiincrj,  Ac.     i 
Uinunlljr  about  urcntivii  mlUioiisof  imn 

«  rmrtj  \a,tmu,mHnact.    ThU  tiruJu..      ., 

Uoaa  «f  poinub  of  toUim  tvirti  wbidi  in  tuuvia^Ml  ksW 
|il«CM  eSilrat  Umum.  Tbi>  rnualnilvT  U  nbMrbvd  bj  etl 
Thtt  value  of  ihb  cuitun  Uiiu  nunufBcturifi]  U  niimatvd 
Mvcntv  todgtilf  inlDiotH  uf  frino.  my  Ihrcu  atitiitaa 
minihu  of  Itullvldual*  lUm-tly  cmpbyol  n?VT>fttM  S>1,BIHI. 
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suddea,  so  mu  the  cooflagratioD  the  more  inextinguish- 
able aod  orerwhelmiog. 

Having  traced  the  march  of  eveDts  out  of  doors,  it 
may  not  be  luriatereating  to  offer  a  rapid  outline  of  the 
proceedingB  of  the  repreaentataves  of  the  pL-ople  in  the 
States-OeoeraL  Uoaocustomed  to  that  systematic  per- 
•everance,  that  unity  of  action,  that  unremittiiig  riiri- 
laoce  which  forms  the  basis  of  party  tactic  in  England  ; 
being  unpractised  in  that  extemporary  eloquence,  or 
that  promptitude  of  explanation  and  reply,  which  con- 
vtitutea  the  essence  of  debate,  and  which  is  so  essential 
to  parliamentary  success ;  divided  amongst  themselves, 
not  cnly  in  matters  of  religion,  but  upon  many  impor- 
tant points  of  internal  administration  and  political 
economy ;  having  in  view  local  interests  rather  than 
general  beDe6tB ;  being  representatives  of  special  doc- 
trines and  provincial  exigencies,  rather  than  of  enlargi>d 
systems  and  national  necessities ;  being  desirous  also  to 
succeed  by  remonstrance  and  expostulation,  rather  than 
by  violrat  resistance  and  citation, — the  Belgic  portion 
of  tlie  States-General  offered  no  concentrated  or  regular 
opposition  to  government  during  the  first  four  or  five 
sessions,  except  in  one  or  two  peculiar  cases ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  debates  on  the  mautnre,  on  the 
game-laws,  and  on  a  few  other  questions  liiat  directly 
interested  the  whole  of  the  southern  provinces.  Isolated 
caaes  of  continued  resistance  here  and  there  occurred ; 
but  there  was  do  unity,  no  connexity  of  efforts  ;  and  the 
jealousy  existing  between  the  liberals  end  Catholics — a 
jealousy  fomented  by  a  portion  of  the  press,  and  art- 
fully encouraged  by  the  government— caused  a  constant 
dissonance  of  views,  amounting  to  a  schism  between  the 
two  fractions  of  the  opposition,  and  thus  rendered  them 
both  innoxious  to  the  ministry. 

On  tl»e  othca:  hand,  the  Dutch  moiety,  though  not 


beUo  vtnsA  In  exlcnpoiv  i.i[K[u<-ncc,  or 

nwnlat;  iMitipi  vmre  mure  unileU  in  piirpanif  j 
fiutiDctivid]'  syituniatic  iu  ibvir  uuiluiiiD. 
■lul  iB<.iho<tical,  lliev  Jiirardcil  aU  tl)etjric«, 
ibeir  ilauftnd*  iinil  arKiiniL-nU  un  pnctial 
aBctiituul  by  limg  expeneiit-i*  lutrl  on  indmi 
1«1^  «f  what  "^m  iwo'^virv  for  llir  inierc^H 
fcllixN-dtiuinn.     Iiiv.ni  '.' 
Oci:.isiiia  dill  ihr^  iiihI 

pdrt  for  Ihot  ..f  ihu  •'lii>K,  ilus  ■.lohi^J  iw\--r  u 
eiglit  nf  ibiir  iniliviiliutlity,  or  U>  fcirget  t)iu  the; 
uo  looKCT  llutclinn-n,  but  XptlierUiidcr*,  ^Vith  tli 
C]i;oi--p(i»n  lit  (hn-D  ur  fmir  r%trmirtlinnrv  oweE  of  Itbi 
fality.  tbuy  funiHt)  a  cuuiftact  |)1iiiiuii»  (luil  forel^-  full 
to  aid  the  minuter  id  catrying  into  iffcct  any  ptofaa 
nicsnnv;  anil  It  naa  (hiii,  thai  llie  giivt-Tni 
onabltHl  (o  pou  many  of  ihow;  laws  whi(:ii  wcw 
iif  mcK  unliitiinilial  ilincontc-nl  in  Ddglum. 

Ii  is  uul  ifittfuJod  lir  iasiauntc  thit  tlicDi 
iie*  wen  animaiid  with  a  ninlevolnit  diwre 
iiiltti^  itti*  pnMptfity  cf  ihc  MMithvrn  pmrJiiai^ 
lb«ir  ubjcct  lii  vnuujj  iu  Tavaur  ui  vertmu  iiieaaunsi 
tbu  mull  of  BDY  prcconcvTtcd  plan  to  oppress.  tl>^ 
AtUaw-counir^'niim.  Ktir,  on  miniilvlj  lauminmg  it 
iwturc  Slid  acliiiD  tif  uiiy  ^vcu  iiicaitm,  it  will  tw 
Khitt.  ihrir  v<W"  wvri-  \yttccily  in  uipiNin  nittt  U'£  \ 
ood  intercsta  of  the  nortli.  though  porhdpt  utterly  eg 
piHjd  ui  thiiM?  t>r  IIk^  *ni)lh.  Il«'in){  pWitl  hetWCi 
tlti:  u<Tc«Mjy  of  fucnliciujf  Uic  itiirri.-4t«,  or  nf  vntit 
o^Ktri'M'u   |.i.i|iiilitr  voice  c>f  one  party  or  jiKitluT,  Tt 

U11K  < -    iKnt  Die  lltitcli  »<  .'  <i     i 

tw<  i'lt' twti  oltvnislii 

»h>'Lil  '  '.'       ■      :    1..  Iiauliig  I'jwatda  tli.:ir_u>MijXMiiiUi 


my  ptopwi 
ire  I^^^H 
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But  here  we  haTe  a  further  proof,  Dot  of  malevolence 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  but  of  the  false  position  in 
which  the  king  and  government  were  placed  in  regard 
to  the  nation,  and  this  not  so  much  from  any  error  of 
their  own  as  from  the  force  of  events,  and  the  inherent 
vices  in  the  union.  It  is  a  further  demonstration  of 
the  difficulty  of  ruling  two  people  so  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  interests,  habits  and  religion,  by 
the  same  code;  and  of  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to 
unite  them  under  the  same  legislative  or  administrative 
system. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1828  that  the  Belgic  oppo- 
sition commenced  to  assume  a  definite  character  in  the 
second  chamber;  that  of  the  first,  whose  members 
were  named  by  the  king  for  life,  and  whose  sittings 
were  not  public,  was  of  little  comparative  importance  ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Marquis  of  Trazegnies, 
the  Count  d"*Aer5chot,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  whole 
body  were  devoted  to  the  will  of  the  crown,  voted  as  the 
government  directed,  and  might  be  considered  as  a  mere 
chamber  of  record. 

Until  the  '^  union*'  was  efiected,  the  opposition  had 
been  divided  into  two  distinct  categories — ^liberal  and 
Catholic;  the  one  occupying  itself  principally  with 
theories  of  general  liberty,  the  other  with  questions 
more  directly  concerning  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  clergy.  The  former  were 
represented  by  M.  Charles  de  Brouck^re,  a  man  of 
rare  abilities,  but  of  exalted  mind.  With  him  were 
united  M.  Lehon,  Surlet  de  Chokier,  De  Stassart, 
De  Meulenaere,  Fallon,  and  others  of  minor  note. 
The  Catholic  party  was  headed  by  M.  de  Oerlache, 
an  eminent  jurisconsult,  remarkable  for  the  ability 
with  which  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  church,  of 
which  he  was  a  most  zealous  and  devoted  defender. 
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This  party  counted  in  its  ranks  the  venerable  Baron 
Secus,  and  others,  who,  though  not  the  most  distin- 
guished for  their  talents  or  eloquence,  possessed  greater 
influence  with  the  public  than  the  collateral  fraction. 
The  correspondence  of  He  Potter  and  Tielemans  suffi- 
ciently shews  the  importance  attached  to  the  power  and 
weight  of  these  deputies,  especially  Baron  Secus,  by 
what  may  be  termed  the  revolutionary  party. 

No  sooner  were  the  principles  of  the  "  unj<m" 
adopted  by  the  opposite  portions  of  the  Belgic  repre- 
sentatives, than  their  opposition  assumed  a  much  more 
formidable  aspect ;  and,  although  not  always  devoid  of 
exaggeration,  or  pre-eminent  for  the  soundness  of  its 
political  views,  it  became  extremely  harassing  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  government  from  the  systematic  concert 
with  which  it  pursued  its  object.  Having,  moreover, 
combined  with  the  press  and  the  great  body  of  the  pe- 
titioners, the  opposition  threw  off  the  mask,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly declared  its  detnmination  to  overthrow  the 
ministry,  to  wrest  from  government  the  concessioQs 
called  for  by  the  people,  or  to  refuse  the  supplies. 
Thus,  the  budget  of  1830  was  twice  rejected,  and 
eventually  only  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  voice, 
which  voice  was  declared  to  have  been  obtained  by  a. 
macoeuvre  of  government. 

The  session  of  1829-18S0  being  held  at  the  Hague, 
the  Belgian  deputies  adopted  the  parliamentary  tactic 
in  use  in  England ;  they  marshalled  their  forces,  ap- 
pointed leaders,  and  distributed  to  each  member  his 
peculiar  station,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  ta- 
lent, or  the  especial  interests  be  was  bound  to  defmd. 
A  constant  correspondence  was  also  maintained  with 
Brussels  and  other  parts  of  Belgium,  by  which 
the  deputies — some  of  whom  contributed  to  the  jour- 
nals— were  informed  of  the  march  of  public  opinion. 
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and  instructed  to  touch  on  such  points  as  were  hestt 
calculated  to  produce  effect,  and  to  arouse  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  public 

Although  the  acrimony  and  ardour  of  the  opposition 
daily  dis]dayed  itself  during  the  spring  session  of  1830, 
still  this  opposition  was  exclusively  anti-ministerial, 
and  not  directed  against  the  dynasty.  There  were  here 
and  there  certain  members  who,  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal pique,  or  from  religious  fanaticism,  bore  direct 
ill-will  to  the  king ;  but,  nevertheless,  on  every  occa- 
sion, the  utmost  reserve  was  maintained  in  speaking  of 
the  crown,  although  the  acts  under  discussicm— such, 
for  instance,  as  the  message  of  the  11th  of  December — 
were  known  to  emanate  from  the  royal  will.  It  had, 
however,  been  arranged  by  the  leading  unionists,  in 
and  out  of  the  chambers,  that  a  popular  movement 
should  be  got  up  at  Brussels  in  the  month  of  October ; 
but  this  again  was  intended  rather  with  the  view  of 
intimidating  the  Dutch  deputies,  who  would  then  be 
assembled  for  the  ordinary  session,  and  thus  urging 
them  to  join  in  voting  for  a  redress  of  certain  griev- 
ances, than  with  any  view  of  expressing  hostility  to  the 
dynasty. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  the  Belgian  deputies 
quitted  the  Hague  in  June,  but  not  without  seeing  their 
efforts,  and  those  of  the  petitioners  crowned  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  success ;  for  a  cabinet  order,  dated  the  4th 
of  June,  entirely  restored  the  liberty  of  the  idiom,  and 
another  of  the  27th  of  May  annulled  some  of  the  restric- 
ticHis  on  public  education.  But  these  concessions  were 
regarded  as  signs  of  weakness  rather  than  of  generosity ; 
and  the  benefits  they  conferred  were  not  sufficient  to 
efface  the  trace  of  the  evils  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
public  during  a  course  of  so  many  years.  '<  Singular 
contradiction  !^'  says  a  writer  in  the  Courtier  dea  Fays 
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Bas,  io  publishing  these  edicts;  "the  govemmeDt. 
whilst  it  declares  our  grievances  to  be  pretended,  and 
our  opposition  factioue^,  has  thus  acltnowledged  the 
reality  of  these  grievances  by  redressing  them,  and  has 
confirmed  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  the  factum  by 
yielding  to  its  legitimate  complaints.  It  has  given  the 
lie  to  itself,  in  thus  repairing  to-day  the  evil  whose  ex- 
istence it  refused  to  admit  yesterday.  It  is  thus  that 
the  mouture  tax  has  disappeared  from  the  budget, 
that  a  tax  on  coffee  anuoUDccs  a  system  less  unfavour- 
able to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  that  a.  cabinet  order  has  struck  the  fir^t 
blow  to  the  monopoly  of  education,  which  was  yesterday 
ileclared  to  be  a  prerogative  or  regal  right  of  the 
crown." 

The  good  effect  likely  to  be  derived  from  these  con- 
ce&sioDB  was  completely  counterbalanced  by  the  activity 
and  frequency  of  the  press  prosecutions.  De  Potter, 
Tielemana,  Bartelt,  and  De  Neve,  were  condemned  to 
eight  years'  banishment;  and,  however  just  their  sen- 
tence, their  punishment  eicited  universal  Bytnpathy, 
and  was  made  use  of  by  the  "  union"  as  a  further  in- 
strument of  excitement.  In  lieu  of  De  Potter  being 
considered  as  a  factious  democrat,  whose  secret  object 
was,  undoubtedly,  to  overthrow  the  throne  and  govem- 
jnent,  and  to  raise  himself  to  supreme  power ;  instead 
of  Tielemans's  conduct  being  judged  with  that  just  se- 
verity which  his  ingratitude  to  his  benefactor  so  richly 
merited ;  in  lieu  of  Bartels  and  De  Neve  being  con- 
demned as  exaggerated  enthusiasts,  whose  mission  was 
to  preach  subversion  and  a  hatred  to  all  but  republican 
institutions, — all  were  held  up  as  holy  and  disinterested 
martyrft— victims  to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Thus, 
subscriptions,  amounting  to  several  thousand  francs, 
poured  in  from    the   diffferent   provinces,    and    many 
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families  declared  their  intention  of  contributing  annual 
sums  for  the  relief  of  the  exiles  ;  and  thus  fresh  com- 
bustible matter  was  daily  added  to  that  dangerous  mine 
that  was  soon  destined  to  rend  the  two  nations  asunder, 
and  to  produce  one  of  the  most  complete  social  and  po- 
litical revolutions  which  stand  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
history. 


VOL.  T. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


CUASACIIK    OF    TBB    IlXa    Or    THE    XKTKXaLAlTIH — ritltca   O 
THK    rsiVCIH  O 
r    TBE    IMBABITAHT*  O 
■  CONDIrCT  TO  STKANOBIS. 


iTisaboldmeaBure  to  touch  upon  a  subject  of  sucbex- 
treme  delicacy  as  the  character  and  conduct  of  contempo- 
rary sovereig;ns  or  their  families.  But,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, it  is  important  to  shew  what  may  be  coDsid««d 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Belgic 
people ;  and  the  more  so,  since  the  private  conduct  of  the 
king  and  his  family  are  intimately  connected  with,  and 
most  materially  influenced  by,  the  events  preceding  and 
subsequent  to  the  revolution.  It  was,  for  instance,  the 
admirable  private  conduct  of  the  king  that  counterba- 
lanced much  of  the  impolicy  of  his  public  acts ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sinister  rumours  that  were  spread 
about  the  Prince  of  Orange,  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  union,  augmented  the  difficulties  that  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  his  partisans  at  a  later  period. 

Besides,  in  venturing  to  speak  of  princes,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  public  property,  without  privacy  or 
retirement.  Their  whole  existence  is  one  series  of  ex- 
posure and  exhibition.  They  are  scarcely  permitted  a 
moment  which  they  may  call  their  own ;  it  is  one  of  th  e 
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miseries  attendant  on  tlieir  exalted  position,  that  the  pub- 
liciBnot  content  with  following  them  step  by  step  through 
all  the  movements  of  official  life,  but  is  constantly  intent 
on  scrutinizing  their  private  act?,  or  interpreting,  as  best 
Guit3  its  own  views,  their  most  insignificant  observations, 
and,  pursuing  them  into  the  recesses  of  their  innermost 
privacy,  would  even  tear  from  them  their  very  thoughts. 
Bacon  says,  that  "  of  all  menkind,  God  is  the  least  be- 
holden lo  kings,  for  he  doth  most  for  them,  and  they  do 
onjinnriiv  the  least  for  him."  One  might  add, on  the  other 
ride,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  constitutional  sovereigns, 
that  of  all  sorts  of  men,  they  are  the  least  beholden  to  the 
people;  for  in  free  countries  they  are  the  only  persons 
that  are  enslaved,  and  tJiat  have  neither  the  liberty  to 
act,  think,  or  decide  for  themselves ;  having,  in  fact,  no 
other  will  than  that  which  emanates  from  the  popular 
voice.  It  is  true,  they  have  a  nominal  power,  and  are 
surroiHidcd  by  a  halo  of  artificial  splendour.  They 
likewise  exist  upon,  what  is  termed,  the  sweat  of  the 
people;  that  is,  each  individual  contributes  a  few  pence— 
and  it  is  hut  a  few  pence — to  the  maintenance,  not  of 
the  physical  king,  but  of  his  moral  crown.  But  the 
CODtributor  is  a  thousand  times  more  at  ease  than  the 
receiver,  "  for  even  as  the  latter  is  of  the  highest  estate, 
so  is  he  subject  to  the  greatest  cares,  and  made  the 
absolute  servant  of  his  people."  Butour  business  is  not 
to  write  a  treatise  on  the  vexations  of  the  kingly  office, 
but  to  sketch  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Nether- 
lands sovereign,  and  thence  to  show  the  grounds  on 
which  "ere  founded  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  himself 
aad  family. 

Convinced  that  the  power  and  grandeur  of  nations 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  extent  of  their  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity,  and  taking  as  his  model 
**  thai  people  of  shopkeepers,"   whose  colossal  influence 


in  luainly  derived  from  this  tmiricv-.  King 
TOtrd  the  entin:  t:flvrgie«  of  liu  intntl  to  lln 
mad  iarpuluuD  of  trade,  matiufitcturei,  and 
in  all  tlirir  diverge  unci  iiio»l  cxlvnttivr  bri 
lending  iihji^i  of  tiiti  ainbiliou— nu  umhiticn)  fc 
thutnofet  nhottraom*.-  principlt»nf  polilicnl  ectmi 
Ut  rendvr  iSe  \  ether  lands  ms  distinguinhcd  for 
ficiiU  pr<>ducti(irit>,  aa  it*  miiI  is  pn--«nitaL-nt  for  il 
liUt]>  and  ihe  shundaoce  of  its  uutural  pinduce.  Thv 
waa  BO  Ubour,  no  cxpcD«c,  no  corr,  iw  vx))rnnicDt  le 
UDvroph>}fudi  lu  give  life  and  cxcil(.tn«nl  to  thi*  gnu 
oltjet't.  Pnywt  Bucceedi'd  project,  spcvuladon  follow 
«)M-cuUtion  witli  Kur|>riitng  rupidily ;  oiid  if  inauir 
ihene  plaits  tcrniiaau-d  in  failure,  enough  Iian  ba 
already  said  tu  prove  tUat  two  out  of  llirw  wltc 
with  RUCucM,  or  promiBL-d  beoidWial  results. 

The  favourite  theories  and  nicditntiune  of  the  royal 
W^n^,  a*  it  W£re,  cMicvnlrnted  upon  commercial  pursui 
and  iIk-  employoent  of  aiptuU,  he  wa«  Miid  to  dispb 
Iws  of  elevnlml  K-nlimi-nU  and  political  grandeur,  lh« 
of  thai  arithmetical  posiii  renras  which  i&  tlie  genvral  r 
suit  of  a  contttont  dcvution  lo  tlic  ntutly  of  tht>  practi 
l>miiH)M  uf  poKlical  ecooomy.  One  eDgnxtsing  to 
wa»  uppermoal  tu  bis  uund,  whidi  was  comjiorcd  to 
voiri  *'  privo-curreiili'^  Iho  barometer  of  which  wits  sole! 
influpoocd  by  the  riw  and  full  of  colonial  and  indigenoi 
piinluc^,  or  the  Suctuations  of  llic  public  funds.  Tt 
iJkveQtinus  of  Watt  and  U<il(on  vtood  higlii.-r  in  hi*  est 
Btatiiin  than  ihc  8c)iievemL<nts  of  Kreitmck  or  Napoli 
and  tho  nioHt  io^gniliNuit  writer  on  subjccLx  of  politici 
ecoDoiuy  or  pmciical  philowphy,  wo*  infinitely 
worlJiy  uf  nttt-nlititi  ihaii  llyron  or  Chatenubrifltul.  H 
prulo^n)  Lite  arts,  nut  so  much  fnioi  ailmimtian  oa  p( 
licy  i  and  lit!  count f.'nanccd  literature,  nut  from  any 
lion  tu  teltens  but  because  it  crested  a  demand.  ' 
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tain  articles  of  oommerce.  The  rattling,  dinning  sounds 
of  a  Ghent  ootton^factory^  or  the  monotonous  vibrations 
of  a  Luxembourg  Ibi^-hammer,  was  sweeter  music  to 
his  ears  than  the  moAt  melodious  strains  of  Rossini  or 
Beethoven  The  gaunt  chimneys  vomiting  forth  clouds 
of  dark  smoke  above  some  gracdess  refinery,  were  fairer 
objects  of  architecture  to  his  sight  than  the  splendid 
columns  of  the  Parthenon  or  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  s.  In 
short,  there  was  nothing  classic,  inqpiring,  or  chival- 
rous in  his  bearing;  all  was  material,  positive,  and 
mathematical. 

Business  was  bis  element,  his  recreation.  Amuse- 
ments were  but  a  loss,  a  kind  of  robbery  of  that  time 
which  he  thought  he  ought  to  devote  entirely  to  his 
people.  Thus,  whether  at  the  festive  board,  or  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  was  always  absorbed  by  one  object — 
seeking  out  those  who  could  most  ably  converse  with 
bim  on  his  favourite  topics — he  either  communicated  or 
received  information  on  points  of  national  interest.  For 
this  reason,  he  loved  to  surround  himself  by  practical 
men,  and  gained  the  good  will  of  all  the  great  commer- 
cial and  financial  aristocracy,  by  the  attention  he  paid 
to  them  individually  and  collectively. 

Early  in  his  hours,  sober  and  simple  in  his  habits,  an 
enemy  to  extravagance  and  ostentation,  punctual  in  his 
engagements,  and  minutely  exact  in  tiie  distribution  of 
his  time,  he  was  enabled  to  perform  such  a  mass  <^ 
business  as  would  appear  incredible  to  persons  who 
were  not  witnesses  to  the  amount  and  diversity  of  his 
daily  occupations.  There  was  scarcely  an  affair  of  the 
most  trifling  nature,  any  way  connected  with  foreign 
affiurs  or  internal  administration,  of  which  he  did  not 
take  cognizance,  and  in  most  cases  determine  acceding 
to  bis  own  views.  This  application  was  not,  however, 
more  remarkable  than  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
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the  most  minute  fractions  composing  the  machinery  of 
state,  or  his  perfect  familiarity  with  international  law, 
and  the  various  sources  whence  other  nations  derived 
the  sum  of  their  strength  and  prosperity.  His  fiudlity 
of  access,  the  promptitude  of  his  answers,  his  blunt 
frankness,  and  his  irreproachable  domestic  qualities,  are 
admitted  by  all ;  except  such  liberals  as  M.  de  Potter, 
who  thus  declares  his  opinion,  not  so  much  of  King  Wil- 
liam as  of  all  sovereigns.  ^*  I  partidpated,*^  says  he  in 
his  53d  letter^  produced  on  his  trial,  *^  with  all  people 
past,  present,  and  future,  in  the  most  profound  aversion 
for  the  tyrants  i  pretension  (i.  e.  sovereigns),  under 
whom  the  laws  have  condemned,  do  condemn,  and  wiO 
ever  condemn  them  to  live.'*** 

But  although  few  persons  could  go  the  length  of  M. 
de  Potter  (who  with  much  modesty  also  declared,  "  that 
be  thought  he  was  of  equal  value  as  the  king,  and  un 
poco  mas ;  that  there  was  more  honour  and  conscience  in 
himself  than  in  all  kings  and  their  valets  united;  that  he 
only  saw  in  kings  the  bom  enemies  of  all  human  dignity, 
and  in  short  of  every  thing,  save  the  vile  slaves  who 
ptXMtitute  themselves  to  their  caprices,  and  alone  reap 
their  favours  and  prodigalities,  or  what  they  call  their 
honours);^  still  his  majesty  was  generally  accused  of  a 
phlegmatic  ccddness  of  manner,  of  an  overweening  fond* 
ness  for  money,  of  never  being  able  to  forget  that  he  was 
a  Dutchman  and  a  Protestant — in  fact,  of  identifying  in 
his  own  person  all  the  prejudices  of  his  country  and  faith. 
Added  to  this,  he  evinced  a  tenacity  of  opinion;  bordering 
upon  obstinacy ;  so,  that  having  once  adopted  any  system 
—and  he  was  not  prone  to  decide  impetuously-^no  argu* 
ment  could  shake  his  resolution.    Another  most 


•  "  Trochs  de  De  Potter,  Tielemans,'*  &c.     Vol  i.,  page  125. 
Brussels,  1880. 
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defect  in  the  royal  character  was  his  unseasonable  em- 
ployment of  energetic  measures.  The  development  of 
force  was  said  with  htm  to  be  aconstatit  an  aclironism. 
This  has  been  verified  in  b  striking  manner,  during  the 
different  phases  of  the  revolution,  from  tbe  night  of  the 
26th  August,  1830,  to  the  burning  of  tlic  arsenal  and 
entrepot  of  Antwerp ;  and  from  the  invasion  of  Beigiiim 
in  1831,  to  the  retration  of  Lillo  and  Li«.fkenshoek  in 
1833.  The  latter  has,  indeed,  beai  an  incomprehen- 
sible stroke  of  policy,  desired  by  and  evidently  advaci- 
tageoua  to  his  adversaries.  The  fact  certainly  is,  liiat 
when  energetic  measures,  promptly  and  vigorously  ap- 
plied, might  have  produced  incalculable  results,  recourse 
was  had  to  temporization ;  and  again,  when  the  deve- 
lopment of  force  was  but  a  vain  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure,  it  was  then  that  nt^ociation  was  abandoned, 

ft  is  incontestible,  however,  that  if  the  happiness  and 
wdfare  of  a  nation  had  depended  on  the  laborious  exer- 
tions and  unremitting  devotitm  of  the  sovereign  to  state 
afiaira,  then  Belgium  ought  to  have  been  as  contented 
as  it  was  jwoHperouB,  and  its  monarch  tho  most  popular 
sovereign  in  Europe;  more  especially,  as  no  king  could 
be  more  fortunately  seconded  than  he  was  by  his  queen 
and  her  family. 

The  Prince  of  Onmge,  whose  chivalrous  valour  in  the 
field  could  only  be  aui^assed  by  his  courteous  affability 
and  gaiety  in  social  intercourse,  was  for  a  length  of  time 
a  general  favourite  throughout  the  southern  provinces, 
until  a  Euccesuou  of  painful  fatalities  tended  to  lower 
him  in  public  estimation.  Loving  the  country  and  the 
people,  whose  gayor  manners  were  more  suited  to  his 
age  and  buoyant  character  than  the  graver  phlegm  of 
his  Dutch  countrymen ;  preferring  his  lovely  palace  at 
Brussels,  his  beauriful  residence  at  Teneuren,  and  the 
gaieUea  of  the  Belgian  metropolis  to  the  monotonous 
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fanDililic*  dial  diuinguish  t)»c  cxiurt  nt   ibc  Hague 
haag  nxiracncr  aoxious,  froni  inctinadon  and  piilii 
tu  captivate  Uiv  good  wiU  of  pmple  wttom  he  wu 
tilled  to  n-ign  uvc-r,  ud  witliout  whose  good  will  thi 
oauld  be  no  double  reunion,  no  toliditv  for  thi 
thmtie,  Uia  royal  hij^neu  JKiwiid  a  decidul  i 
tion  for  the  wuth,  nnd  thi>  to  inch  a  deg^rcc  as 
the  jealoiuy  nf  ibt-  Uutt;h.  who  were  Dot  bocb 
crilicuing  liifi  cunduci. 

Kond  of  the  divcrnoDs  natural  to  f  outh>  he  wi 
eager  to  promote  amuBunpntn,  and  to  rctidor 
BruKwIs  a  point  or  plcnaing  lUtractiou  la  atnmj 
unU  B»  a  }Aatx  ut  nj;r«c«b)e  residence  lo  the  aril 
of  tbi!  cDUDtry-  By  ibis  mpani  hr  ubuinL-d  ih' 
th«  tk-lgiun  youth  ;  und  as  he  *pent  hi-i  uiiney  lij 
be  wot  idolized  by  iIk  tradespeople  and  adi 
the  tower  ofder^,  ahti  were  pleaKMl  at  (icnring 
brilliancy  of  lii«  ftitve,  and  witnessing  the  biuiuiy  uf  li: 
ImrMm  and  ui{u>pag^.  'I'oo  frank  lu  diBj^isc  liis 
fercncc  for  the  Belgians,  or  his  diMidcnce 
•yiitun  pur»u«)  by  hi*  fatltur'H  minister*,  he  triu. 
hare  strongly  remonstrated  with  the  king  on 
jifcts ;  ami  tlivnrc  arcnc  a  coolness  between  thi 
more  tlianimcx;  degeiu'raled  intt>  npcn  niplure. 
un  one  occasion,  report  stated  tliat  thia  had  beenit 
BO  fer,  tliat  the  prince,  having  vainly  opfUMul  the 
tion  uf  K)tnc  niraiture  nmnected  with  the  war  depart 
mcnt, of  which  he  wan  then  minister,  and  tuvtng  dt-clam 
tliat  he  would  not  hold  htratclf  reepoiisible  for  what  bi 
conifidered  to  l>ean  net  of  injustice,  bu  broke  out  tou 
t<>nnR  of  «r>iili-nt  n-proach,  nnd  lu»tTig  all  cuainuuid  ovi 
himself,  bur«t  from  tlie  royol  prescnee,  and 
upaub-tie*  from  hi*  shoulders  rosigrvcd  ht^  ullioe 
anecdote,  wliether  Lnic  or  unfuundc^l,  waa 
credited,  and  lerinl  to  endear  htm  still  stnioger  to 
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army  and  to  the  people.  His  royal  highness  was,  more- 
over, a  liberal  and  enlightened  protector  of  the  arts;  the 
exquisite  specimens  of  the  great  masters  that  adorned 
his  fairy  palace  at  Brussels  were  sufficient  proofs  that 
a  noble  liberality,  tempered  by  consummate  judgment, 
guided  him  in  his  selection. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  though  pos- 
sessing much  of  that  reserved  dignity,  the  natural  result 
of  the  imperial  education  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  pre- 
eminent for  her  grace,  mildness  and  benevolence — for  her 
irreproachable  virtue,  her  cultivated  and  accomplished 
mindj  her  abstinence  from  all  court  intrigues,  and  her 
devoted  attention  to  her  duties  as  wife  and  mother,  and 
the  prudence  she  displayed  on  many  trying  and  critical 
occasions.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  of  the  whole  of  the  female 
br^pches  of  the  royal  family,  that  they  presented  a  model 
of  all  that  could  be  honoured  in  princesses,  and  respected 
in  women.  The  queen,  a  woman  of  sound  judgment, 
extensive  literary  attainments,  and  numerous  accomplish- 
ments, bore  a  strong  affinity  in  manner  and  character  to 
her  august  brother,  the  sage  and  prudent  sovereign  of 
Prussia.  The  proverbial  virtues  of  that  monarch's  de« 
ceased  consort,  the  lamented  Lousia  Augusta  of  Strelits, 
were  revived  in  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Frederick  ; 
whilst  the  young  and  joyous^Princess  Mariane,  who  had 
been  educated  with  the  most  devoted  attention  by  the 
Countess  Bentinck,  under  the  eye  of  the  queen,  was  all 
that  a  king  could  desire  in  a  child,  or  a  prince  in  his 
bride.*  Such  at  least  was  the  portrait  drawn  by  every 
impartial  person,  and  this  was  a  concession  torn  even 
from  those  most  opposed  to  the  government ;  for  these 


*  The  princess  Louisa  Augusta  of  Prussia,  married  to  prince  Fre- 
derick of  the  Netherlands.  The  princen  Mariane,  married  to  prince 
Albreeht  of  Prasda. 
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illuatricHia  liHics  being  chsstc,  licnrrolcot, 
and  C9ffcntiuil>-  devoted  to  thr  fiilfllinitit  if  t 
tic  duties  literally  "  conqurrvd"  public  iidnriratil 
Then;  is  ctltjt  ground  fur  presuming  llint  thi*  deacr 
lion  in  no  wayii  exa)(j;eral«d,  since  nut  even  the  nx 
viotcnt  Catholics  or  ultn-libcnds  hare  ever  vcotui 
1(1  utter  imr  wurd  nf  cslumnv  ogaiiuri  ibcm;  nn,  i 
cvta  aniidiit  the  most  furioHii  excitement  of  tbe  rv 
lutjnn,  nor  at  the  mompiit  when  Prince  Frederick  occ 
pi«l  tbr  hoirt  of  thr  eiiy.  and  wm  Tnrnly  waiting  I 
blood  uf  his  own  soldiers  and  imprudently  »piUiDg  ll 
of  the  dtizcDB. 

Unriirtitnalcly,  howi-vcr,  the  Prince  uf  Orange  WM  ■ 
nioays  rentricted  within  the  litnits  nf  that  prudeo 
which  became  his  exalted  portion  and  future  prospvc 
as  ex|>eetnnt  Mivm-ij^i  of  n  jmloun  and  diwutileot 
notiuii,  dtlfering  from  him  and  liia  dyna§ty  in  religi< 
The  extreme  affability  of  his  manner  was  well  suit 
|Miriuips  to  n  people  like  the  Knglish,  wlio  arv  acctistoi 
ed  la  Me  the  princes  uf  tiie  blood  royal  moving  amonf 
tliran  without  ostentation  or  paj^nir}' ;  now  placii 
tbemaelven  in  the  mid»t  of  ihf  cicJ/eiM  at  ptiSlic  mtf 
ings,  now  putting  themselves  on  a  level  with  tfa< 
hruiher  peers  in  tbe  legislature*  and  now  Uvitij^  on  ten 
of  courteous  intereounte,  tlevoid  nf  familiarity,  wjtb  pi 
•ons  uf  ordinary  rank  in  society.  But  this  tfTability  n 
ill-adnpled  to  the  usages  and  antecedents  of  the  BolKiiu 
who,  though  clamorons  for  liberty,  and  jealou*  of  it  jl 
luus  ariwctraey,  had  known  nothinff  uf  the  Imperial  B 
tnily  whilst  thuy  were  under  thu  dominian  of  the  house 
AuRtria,  than  through  the  mtilium  of  the  arch-duchesn 
govei-DOfn-generai,  wliu  maintained  all  the  rigid  c 
quettc  usually  attendant  on  vice-royal  court*;  • 
whiUt  under  the  sceptre  of  N'dpiilwn,  combined  all  ll)i 
Idens  of  sovereignly  witli  the  thundering  uf  cannoot  t 
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of  Mamaluke  sabres,  and  the  grim  looks  of 
those  valiant  guards  who  had  carried  their  yidorious 
eagles  into  all  the  principal  capitals  of  continental  Europe. 
To  such  persons  the  oondescending  greeting  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood  was  incomprehensible  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
frank,  open-hearted  affability  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
appeared  to  degenerate  into  familiarity,  and  to  be  incon- 
dstent  with  the  dignity  of  his  elevated  rank. 

It  was  also  affirmed  that  his  royal  highness  was  not 
always  guided  by  the  soundest  discretion  in  the  choice 
of  his  &vourites,  and  that  he  had  admitted  to  his  confi* 
dence  men  who  were  neither  of  that  rank,  character^ 
or  station  in  life  that  befitted  the  intimate  companions 
of  the  heir  to  the  crown.  Rumours  likewise  found  their 
way  into  public,  of  domestic  dissensions  between  the 
prince  and  his  consort;  the  regularity  of  his  con- 
duct was  questioned,  and  reports  of  an  injurious  and 
indecorous  nature  were  created  abroad.  These  reports 
were  eagerly  seized  on  by  the  leaders  of  the  *^  union^ 
and  opposition  press,  and  were  propagated  by  some 
of  the  aristocracy,  who,  being  out  of  favour  at  Court, 
eagerly  supported  and  sympathized  with  the  prince  on 
all  occasions  when  he  acted  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment. Some,  nevertheless,  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
the  most  trifling  occasions  to  vilify  him  in  the  public 
opinion  ;  for  there  were  a  few  amongst  them  who,  from 
personal  or  religious  motives,  entertained  a  direct  and 
invincible  antipathy  against  the  whole  dynasty.  Thus, 
while  some  persons  were  shocked  at  his  reported  indis- 
cretions, others  blamed  his  lavish  extravagance ;  and 
others  again,  mistaking  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his 
character  for  inveterate  frivolity,  and  his  aversion  to 
the  ministerial  system  for  a  disinclination  to  business, 
accused  him  of  a  want  of  application,  laxity  of  character, 
and  a  general  levity  and  instability  of  purpose  and  con- 
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duel  that  (lid  not  atigur  well  fur  ttuH 
But,  as  bu  leas  said  to  be  on  indilTcmtt 
rstJier,  and  as  thi>  »dii»m  bad  ariMtn  froca  his 
tht.*  po)>uIar  cauM.- ;  oa  ii«  appc-mrcd  to  bo  purpotel^r 
cludnl  frofli  partidjiaHnK  in  »UiW  affMn,  and  lu 
pn-dilircti<i4t  for  the  soutlicni  provinur^  wiu  undioiiuu 
the  uuiM  of  ilic  pci>|ilc  eit|>ccUlly  tlHMc  of  the  c«p 
sltributt-d  luuvb  of  the  uufavoumhtr  n^iMtrlx  lt>  mol 
Ivucv,  and  alnaya  preferred  him  to  the  Pripw  Kredei 
'J'his  princK.-,  whii  difTi-red  coDgidcndjly  in  niaitncr 
cfaaravlvr  ftoni  his  ddrr  brother,  wu  suppin«d  rwvt: 
iatcrfm-  in  external  politic*,  or  iolenial  state  queal 
tiut  wiMv  not  imnicdinlcly  connected  nith  the  ww 
paniDcnti  of  whicli  Ue  wa^  director.  He  nm  Mud  b 
iMit  li;»>  reniarfiabic  for  hi»  aiu-ntlon  lu  bu.siuctta, 
punctuality,  and  rt--Kidur  habits,  than  his  father 
wbiiiu  he  was  a  decided  favourite,  and  iriiwc  htm 
vlutrocU'ristics  for  economy,  prudenci-,  aiid  pldegin 
natTte,  )m;  ap))carcd  to  inherit.  Devotin)^  himself 
duMvrly  to  his  official  dutim,  and  l>rin|*  onr  of  tl 
who  appmr  (u  attnch  iprcater  value  to  tlie  multipl 
Uu»  than  the  nniplilicHtion  uf  latwur;  who  judg 
merit  lint  hii  much  by  the  matter  as  by  tlia  mat 
buiincia  performed  in  ibcir  olficcv,  the  prince  ere 
for  hiniK-lf  and  hi»  HulNtrdinali-*  a»  infinity  of  la\ 
that  might  nftpn  have  been  dispensed  witli.  and  I 
•carcely  aUuwed  himxclf  lime  for  hvalthfui  rdi 
tioa,  or  that  leisure  which  he  wo*  Htberwi«e  desiruu 
pan  in  the  hmom  of  his  family,  or  in  the  dunieatta  d 
of  tliu  ijueen  Hin  riiyal  bighncm  wn»  retired,  shy, : 
occupied,  and  us  cold  and  fonnal  in  his  manner  as 
brotlwr  wn*  liKht,  graoofui,  and  nnuOected;  but  he 
■  lienevoltni  Iitvirt,  find  was  praised  by  the  officer 
ttu--  oTDiy  for  his  asiiduoun  drroliou  to  his  dMtat, 


the  [mmiptitude  of  hii 


to   ihci 
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and  for  the  patience  with  whidi  be  listened  to  their 
requests. 

Aided  by  the  chief  of  the  staff,  General  Cmiatant  de 
Rebeque,  who  had  aerred  with  the  British  army  in 
Spain,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  wlio, 
though  an  inferior  stratogist,  was  looked  on  as  an  offii^er 
vdl  versed  in  the  official  routine  of  military  administra- 
tion, the  prince  had  succeeded  in  placing  the  Nethur- 
laods  army  on  a  footing  of  great  apparent  efficiency- 
He  introduced  a  wholesome  and  economical  system  of 
diadpline  and  internal  distribution,  as  far  as  r^ardi-d 
the  general  organisation  and  mode  of  recruitment,  whicli 
was  modelled  on  that  of  the  Prussian  landwher  system  ; 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  ooostitutioaal  and  moral  habits  of 
the  people  would  admit.  But  the  prince's  princi^iul 
moit  consisted  in  his  minute  attention  to  office  detaiU 
aod  general  administration,  for  he  evinced  neither  elu- 
Tated  military  genius  nor  pre-eminent  stratagetical  dis- 
posidons.  He  was  highly  respectable  as  a  discipli- 
narian and  drill  tactician ;  but  all  those  who  were  cun- 
Tcrsant  with  his  attainments  denied  him  the  quatitiis 
essential  to  a  great  commander,  or  any  innate  disposi- 
tioD  for  the  science  of  war  on  a  grand  Bcal&  The  un- 
fortunate expedition  to  Brussels  of  1830  realized  thoe 
previsions  in  a  manner  most  injurious  to  his  reputation 
as  a  soldier,  and  most  fatal  to  the  interests  of  bis  family. 

It  is,  however,  hi^ly  necessary  to  remark,  that  Prince 
Frederick  was  universally  lauded  for  his  morality  and 
integrity ;  his  aversion  to  ostentation  and  eztrava- 
gaoce,  and  ^e  possession  of  all  those  virtues  which  con- 
stitute an  amiable  and  worthy  man,  and  are  sufficient 
for  a  prince  destined  to  fill  a  negative  or  secondary  po- 
sition in  a  state.  Had  not  the  impolicy  of  the  kin^^ 
aod  his  own  fatal  confidence  urged  him  to  take  the  cotii- 
mand  of  the  columns  that  advanced  on  Brussels,  his 


d  coo'uaH 


nunc  would  hiive  Ix-wi  btill  rupected  by  tbe  p 
and  he  tnij^it  >.lfll  liavc  maioUtncil  that  iK-gntivi 
Ury  n-putation  wbi<ii  he  hn*  now  cntinJy  r»rftriii 

A  myviniouft  and  unhappy  event  tnok  pUce  to 
th«  L-ntl  nf  1839>  which  contribuud  lu  the  bighc 
gre*  lo  injure  the  Prince  of  l.)ninge  in  pu1>lic  op 
This  wu  tbe  dsHng  abstractiuo  tif  the  priocm's  jt 
a  robbery  which,  in  il>  ]>cniidous  multK,  bo 
stron^st  nlKnity  to  tlic  naturiMia  history  <>f  titc  dii 
nrcklac«  and  th«  unforluDate  Marie  Anrotncttit. 
wan  the  more  diatreMing.  as  it  was  impoeaible  to ! 
any  judicial  Bttfn  to  dimipatc  tbe  mvMery,  or  la 
thf  prince  from  tlic  odious  and  iniprohubl/! 
so  virulently  cast  ujwn  him  by  his  encinivs, 
fidmtly  believed  by  tbe  cretUilotie  public. 

Rut  away  with  .luch  ulnic-iiiufc  and  in 
liimnto!  Kven  if  the  apprehension  and 
of  the  bur^Ur  Politri  wen-  mil  Milflcient  to  disprir 
that  hat  bi-en  wd,  what  reastinablc  inan  could  pbii 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  cay  that  he  ever  creditct 
particle  of  tlie  foul  accuMttion.  The  perpetrator  ii 
act,  a  SwiBS  named  Carrara,  alian  Polari,  wa«  t 
to  Amenpa,  where  he  was  npprehendtd.  and  bn 
back  to  Holland  anvr  lunnu  delay,  and  there  tnod,l 
guilty,  and  condemned  iti  perpetual  im[>ri*onnivu(. 
pxMter  part  of  the  jewels  were  ri>covered-  That 
Rirynl  Hi);hiiem  may  have  been  nctrara^i^t:  thi 
nuy  have  been  injudiinuus  in  tbe  selection  of  km 
hit)  private  and  coofldentiul  fria-nds ;  (hat  his  don 
hnp)iii>cii)i  may  now  and  then  have  been  ct<mded, 
be  true  i  but  lo  supjiose,  for  cine  tnoment,  tliat  I 
rertly  or  indireelly  |Ktrticiputfd  in  a  burglarioui  fl 
on  his  own  palace,  i>r  in  the  plunder  of  hi*  own 
was  u  monstrous  supposition  that  every 
ought  to  have  spurned   with  indi^atioo. 
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niibaj  was  adroitly  executed,  tbet  the  dee  of  the  foot- 
marks in  the  garden,  and  other  coincidences,  unfortu- 
nately cast  strong  suspicions  on  an  innocent,  but  unpo- 
pular individual,  known  to  enjoy  the  princeV  favour,  is 
possible;  but  the  antecedents  of  the  prince's  life,  his 
posiUon,  his  future  prospects,  and  his  facility  for  pro- 
curing funds,  had  he  stood  in  ui^;ent  want  of  pecuniary 
rdief,  were  sofficient  guarantees  that  he  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  whole  bunness.  Since  all  persons  were 
permitted  to  indulge  in  the  field  of  speculation,  it  would 
have  been  equally  just  to  have  asserted  that  the  rob- 
bery was  efiected  by  some  of  the  persons  connected  with 
that  projected  revoluticHi  which  Count  Hog^eadurp  de- 
clares to  have  been  so  long  anticipated. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  effect  produced  on  the  public 
mind  was  moat  injurious  to  the  prince's  interests,  and 
seems  to  have  been  predestined  as  an  addition  to  tliat 
mass  of  fatalities  which  subsequently  placed  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  between  the  Nassau  dynasty  and  the 
Belgian  nation.  At  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution; at  the  moment  when  the  prince  so  gallantly,  so 
nobly  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  Brussels 
population ;  during  the  time  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Nassau  family  was  under  discussion  in  congress,  and  at 
a  later  pmod,  when  overtures  were  made  to  the  provi- 
sional  government,  and  movements  were  attempted  in 
the  prince's  favour,  this  vile  accusation  was  reproduced, 
and  employed  as  a  counter-stimulus  to  excite  the  people. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  only  bandied  about  from  tongue  to 
tongue,  but  even  traced  in  large  characters  and  gross 
terms  upon  the  very  walls  of  the  prince's  own  palace. 

Such  was  the  general  opinion  relative  to  the  reigning 
dynasty.  The  high  moral  character  of  the  royal  family 
c»uld  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficent  eiTect  in  a 
country  where  the  population  is  devout,  where  doniestf" 


virtiuM  on:  not  only  apprad>ti-d.  liut  ] 
gM)L-nll}',  [wrlinp*,  thnn  in  any  other  itale  fi 
and  wWre  iIk  uuti-relifpuu*  (Iteorin  of  Vultarusf 
M>|>iiy  liad  comnilttfd  but  trilling  ravages  nmonp^ 
middling  dnMn.  U  niis  this  repuiBtion  fur  bci 
tcnte  and  otoralitr  lK«t  wrvcd  lo  hn<U*^  tlie  tuultil 
to  ntlach  tlictn  to  tho  court,  and  thus  lo  midoi 
rfTnrb  of  tlie  leading  rcvolutinni^n  infinitely  mnn 
Gcuk  ;  for.  the  cxaniplc  of  the  n>yiil  r^inilyi  if  no' 
modtatoly  liofcMx-  the  public  cyci  was  brouj^ht  al 
ioiroctlinloly  hoBie  to  ilieir  mjuww.  The  benefits  dei 
from  them  by  Uie  tradespeople,  working  cUtBaes, 
poor  were  direct;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wrought  by  the  |)olitical  conduct  of  tbv  king  wer 
Mmo  Dicuiirp,  reflective,  and  were  inofvover  atlrib 
t»  lh<?  uf^aey  of  na  obnoxious  minister,  who, 
greatly  pmised  in  Holland  for  his  inlellrctiul  pc 
and  private  worth,  may  be  iutid  to  have  mtunetl 
whole  grievances  of  the  rattion,  the  whole  ra^'oluUi 
li)H  own  person ;  a  miniriiT,  to  whom,  in  «  f(tVAt 
sure,  may  he  atlribuliHl  tho  diKsolutiun  uf  the  kingi 
and  titc  destruction  of  the  dynasty ;  who,  had  be 
alive  to  the  Mgn^  of  the  tiincx,  and  giAed  with 
foresight,  tiiol  [icrspicuity,  and  patriotism  awrrib 
htm  by  his  panvgyrJAis  wouhl  hnvo  m'tgned  office, 
thus  compcUr-d  his  too  prejudiced  master  to  ado 
measure  i-nlled  fur  by  the  uaantnuius  voifr  of  the 
pie:  a  measure  that,  accordint;  to  universal  opt 
wuulil,  in  all  human  ]irobability,  have  oolidpate 
the  mischief  tliat  ensued. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  trace  the  ohonctera  a 
royal  family,  it  may  not  be  uiiiiileresting  to  offer 
Krry  alictch  of  ita-  social  p)BitJon  of  the  higher  < 
at  Hrusaels  prior  to  the  revolution-     In  order  tQ 
vent  JMUmnitK  nnd  tii  i-i)Uiilize  the  profits  fl; 
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the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list,  m  well  as  to  baUnce 
the  incoDveoieace  and  expense  Rccruiog  to  members  liy 
ihe  removal  of  the  l^slative  aesaianB,  these,  accordin<^ 
to  the  98th  article  of  the  fundamental  taw,  were  held 
alternately  at  Brussels  and  the  Hague.  The  rayal 
family,  consequently  removed  from  one  city  to  the 
etlier  about  the  commencement  of  October  of  each  year. 
in  order  that  the  sovereign  might  be  ready  for  ihu 
opening  of  the  Chambers,  which  ceremony  always  took 
place  on  the  third  Monday  of  that  month.  £ither  from 
motives  of  economy  or  convenience,  the  diplomatic  corij^ 
rarely  followed  the  Court  into  Holland;  that  is, witli 
the  exception  of  the  Daoi^  minister  and  British  am- 
bassador, which  latter  received  on  this  account  a  con- 
aderable  augmentation  to  his  already  ovei^irown  aji- 
pointments — thus  enjoying  a  salary  nearly  three  tirnc-^ 
higher  than  was  necessary  tor  his  maintenance  on  tlic; 
most  liberal  footing.  An  unnecessary  and  usele.-i^ 
waste  of  the  public  money,  heedlessly  granted  to  loril 
Clancarty  at  the  period  that  the  marriage  of  tlie 
prince  of  Orange  to  the  princess  Charlotte  was  under 
o^ociation,  and  when  that  diplomatist  was  supposed  ti* 
be  accredited  to  a  family  embassy,  but  which  ouglit 
to  bare  been  dimintsbed  at  a  subsequent  period ;  foi- 
there  was  not  a  nngle  plausible  motiTe  fair  Great  Bri- 
tain maintaining  an  ambassador  of  the  first  class  at  the 
eoomous  salary  of  ^14,000  sterling  per  annum,  when 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  every  othii- 
pow^  in  Ejurope  was  enabled  to  transact  business  wiili 
ministers  plenipotentiary  o(  the  first,  second,  and  thirci 
class,  upon  salaries  averaging  the  third  of  the  amount 
paid  to  the  representative  of  Great  Britain.* 


■  The  salary  wm  ■ubsequentlj'  reduced  to  13,000/.,  still  double 
what  it  ODgbt  to  have  been. 


I 

\ 


to  douIt 


In  addilion  to  tliat  numemuB  bod;  of  poUtici 
fugmrs  to  whom  ullusion  bu  bwo  mailv  io  a  ft 
ch»ptcr,  ftireignrrs  of  nil  tuitioni  flcKlccd  to  Bru 
attracted  hjr  Ihe  beautv  and  ctattrality  of  its  poa 
by  its  vicinity  ■»  Orcat  Britain.  )>y  llic  Abiindoo 
iui  market*,  tli«  chtuipncra  of  t)iv  »ec>»>afu>«  arid 
rien  of  life,  lh«  utubrity   of  its  climate,  and  ib 
ToaUgea  it  (ijTeri'd  fuf  education.     The  whole  a 
upper  portioDS  bunli-riiif;  an    ibc  park 
niinpariN   were   in)tabilt-d   almost    cxclunvi 
pcctuble   and    oSIucnt  |icraonf>,    romtly 
tormcd  a  ookmy  Mnoiinting  oiiogiHtiL-r  to  douIj 
f)t:nKia«  of  all  claises,  wba»e  average  expenditure 
talicn  at  about  10  franu  per  day.  fnnntnl  an  a 
di«bunt«niait  of  upwarxJs  of  X'TJO.WO-  The  greate 
of  this  sum  being  cxpendrd  in  purchaung  the 
aaries  of  lifr  or  ribj^cts  uf  primary  want,  it  nal 
contributed  to  the  niriclimrnt  of  mioll  tradert, 
men,  and    the  surrotioding  market  people.     Thl 
Gountc,  furmcil  a  prominent  item  in  the  budget  of 
dpal  nays  and  mcana,  by  adding  oboiii  one-fiftet'i 
tli«  groM  conHimptiun  of  the  dry.    Indeed  the  dffl 
of  this  sum,  which  is  far  from  being  uvemled, 
murcc  of  more  than  common  profit  and  advantBg< 
numerous  class  of  retail  dealrri,  who   oompelti 
■trangcrH  to  pjiy  at   least  tet;  per  cent,  man 
marketable  objecta  tluin  they  could  obi 
natives. 

Although  every  encouragement  vas  gti 
Court  to  foreigners,  and  every  thing  was  dot» 
tribute  to  their  amuMcment  and  comfort,  as  far  at 
aa  WHS  cun«istent  with  etii^uetle  aud  thu  retired 
of  all  ibe  royol  family,  cxcqrt  the  Prince  of  Oi 
still  itierc  m-vrr  existed  any  cordiality  or  aembi 
amalgamaiiuD    lietwecu   mraogen   and   nad] 
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male  portion,  especially  the  younger  br&nches  of  the 
Belgian  youth,  were  r^oiced  at  being  invited  to  En- 
glish houses,  where  the  frank  hospitality  of  the  hosts 
and  the  faflcinations  of  the  female  meroberg  of  the  family, 
offered  puissant  attractioDs,  always  accepted,  though 
perhaps  not  always  duly  apjfreciated.  But  the  law  of 
reciprocity,  and  indeed  of  gratitude,  was  not  often  ad- 
hered to ;  for  no  sooner  did  one  of  these  persons  raarry 
and  establish  himself,  than  all  recollection  of  past  kind- 
ness, and  indeed  of  persons,  apparently  merged.  So  far 
was  this  carried  in  some  instances,  that  in  the  event  of 
English  women  being  united  to  natives,  the  former  were 
immediately  weaned  from  the  society  of  their  own 
country-people,  and  if  they  did  perchance  accept  civi- 
lities at  their  hands,  it  was  only  with  the  trembling 
dread  of  the  talion  law.  The  same  observation  might 
be  applied  to  almost  all  the  Belgian  families,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
and  here  and  there  some  distinguished  casual  visitor, 
rarely  admitted  foreigners  into  their  society.  It  is  true 
there  were  clubs  where  a  sort  of  approachment  took 
place,  but  this  entailed  neither  expense  or  trouble, 
beyond  the  common  courtesies  of  salutation-  Thus, 
though  the  males  partook  freely  of  English  hospitality, 
the  females  rarely  or  ever  met,  save  at  public  reunions, 
where  both  purchased  their  privileges  of  admission ;  and 
even  there  the  line  was  as  distantly  marked  as  thai 
which  distinguishes-  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  and  Mo- 
selle on  their  first  encountering  each  other  between  the 
same  banks. 

The  most  wealthy  and  inHuential  houses,  whether 
noble,  commercial,  or  financial — such,for  example,  as  the 
Dukes  of  Aremberg  and  Ursel,  the  Princes  de  Ligne, 
Chimay,  and  Gavre,  the  Marquises  of  Traiegnies, 
Assche,  and  Lallaing,  the  Counts  M^rode,  d'Aerschot, 


I  XIV,  d'Outrulmont,  and  Mercy 
ibo  Barons  Scoutt  snd  Staswrt,   Uic  Rn| 
CfiRhms  nnil  Mertetu — all  of  thma 
incune!),  iidIiU.-  tnuiuanc  and  all  lli 
oeptitm  — rarcl jf  or  c-vwr  upcf ml  llicit  door* 
rendoita.      Il  was  fml,  ihervfurv.  witliuui 
of  jiietifX'  that  ihey  were  arvuwd  n(  a  niut  of 
iHUliU'  and  mcialiility  which  rcKpoctnblt-  f< 
gienernlly  tmiwunter  in  other  conlincntiil 
cinlly  thiMe  bi^ynnd  ibc  Rlilnc.* 

Tile  Dativi-9  dcfondnl  the«i»elvct  from 
of  inlxupiinlity,  at  l«ut  as  far  »  rc-latcd  to 
Unh.by  citing  the (iv^whcIiningnumtM.T(i  of  tlip coll 
thi;  iiu{>u»iliility  of  rcrdviiiff  All,  and  tbr  difftci 
drawing  a  line,  wht-rv  Lli«  vrholf 
Kjually  respcctsbli-.     They  said,   - 
ducrd  to  ooc  family  without  entu 
the  acqiiainluhn-  of  the  miiM,  and 
tiM:tiui|)ri>l) elidible  KngUhh  syntMii 
to  niiriwntioD.    B<^idci>,  lliv  Kngit-' 
dunvcly  Kngliah,  u-herever  they  chanLV  in  waiidt 
variably  carry   with  them  their  cu^loniK,    [irgu 
lioun,  and  pccnltoritieti;  which,  boi'ivtr  wdl  ail 
to  the  cUmHii.-' aiul   uunenof  Oivju  i 
rioitec  with  thiiM  uf  coulioralni   i 
any  approach  t(>  intimacy  nearly  in\< 
tJien;  was  cprtjunly  some  jtiiticc  tn   Ukm.-  i<\<-vt 
<till   IhcTc   WHS  much   cxaggcfatioa,    and    the 
hardly  holds  ftood,  since  tlic  cordiality  of  th«  d 
mni>  not  more  csparuiivi'  to  titrnngcru  nf  oIIkt  nalit 

But  ihiH  wiuit  of  octrdiality  was  not  cunfinnl 
rdgncri,  hiii  «,i.i  even  oUbLrvid  ir,  die  rflnitons  ■: 
tivM   mil.. I    ■  I    .  ■■ 
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into  various  coteries  and  factions,  which,  if  not  imme- 
diately hostile  to*  were  evidently  jealous  of,  each  other. 
Thus  the  more  ancient  aristocracy  sullered,  rather  than 
amalgamated,  witJi  those  of  an  inferior  grade.  The 
latter  held  themselves  aloof  frcm  the  high  commerce, 
finance,  and  public  functionaries.  These  associated 
little  with  the  bar  and  learned  professions,  who  also 
kept  themselves  distinct  from  the  general  doss  of  re- 
spectable citizens.  The  military,  witli  the  exception  of 
some  young  men  of  family,  or  a  few  officers  of  rank, 
were  rarely  se«i  in  society  of  any  kind. 

Although  almost  all  the  noble  families  possessed  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  had  all  the  means  and  appurte- 
nances necesHary  for  the  ample  enjoyiucnt  of  social  life, 
they  lived  with  little  display  or  splendour,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  more  intent  on  economising  and  increasing 
their  fortunes,  than  in  expending  it  in  generous  inter- 
changes of  hoa|»tality.  It  is  true  tlmt  ever  and  anon 
their  doors  were  thrown  open,  banquets  were  given,  a 
refulgence  of  light  was  seen  streaming  tiirough  their 
windows,  and  sounds  of  merriment  were  heard  to  echo 
from  their  halls.  But  these  were  chie6y  ceremonious 
efforts,  s>cri6cesto  pride,  forced  contributions  to  civi- 
lity, got  up  as  painful  obligations  rather  than  as  spon- 
taneous festivals,  destined  to  promote  conviviality  and 
recreation 

The  want  of  cordiality  existing  between  certain  classes 
of  societyt  became  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  "  union"  gniaed  ground.  So  that 
duruig  the  carnival  and  spring  immediately  preceding 
the  revolution,  an  absolute  schism  may  be  said  to  have 
arisea  between  the  Catholic  aristocracy  and  that  pan 
that  was  lest  exaggerated  in  its  religious  or  political 
tenete. 

The  line  of  demarcation  that  separated  these  parties 


Iliu  not  been  drawn  clntivr  evni  ol  Uie  {ircwnt  liour ;  fur 
with  tbp  rxccptiun  of  tbe  Duke  d'Aremberp,  the  gnater 
(lorliup  of  whose  vast  cstnlcs  lay  in  Gi-rmnn;,  imd  who 
vaa always ostciisibl}'  iictitrol  in  tioliticjk,  the  great  arirto. 
crnlicalhouHcs— such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  De  Ligoe. 
Chiniay,  GaTrcs,  Ursel,  Traat-gnips.  Mitct  d'Argm- 
lau,  AsBche,  U'Outrclmont,  and  others  of  equal  high 
blood  and  fortnnt — haw  kejil  th^'mvlve*  entirely  mloHi 
from  the-  Mtrodii,  D'Acrechots,  Villain  XIV.,  D'Hoc^ 
vorKts,  Cbastclrrs,  1>uvb1s  dc  Ucaulieu,  and  StJUsarU. 
who  form  the  nucleus  of  the  pretenl  miirt  jiarty. 

The  .Khiain  that  existed  and  still  eKLsIs  belwefll  the 
two  branches  of  tho  arintocracj',  is  prcfimant  however 
with  conoid crablo  i-inbarrassment  to  King  ljwp6\6. 
That  estrangement  whicli  before  the  revolution  waa  bul 
a  miTc  coolness,  \\ii»  now  rip<'ncd  into  obsolulo  mtH- 
pathy  ;  not,  perhaps,  entirely  devoid  uf  JealtMiiy  on  the 
part  uf  tltme,  who,  though  apootancoasly  avoiding  tbe 
Court,  in  some  measure  considt^  all  courtly  plncm  and 
didinctioikt  as  ihcir  natural  dowry ;  whilst  tlitcte  who 
arc  in  actual  possession,  cannot  look  forward  without 
anxiety  to  the  tintc  when  t)ie  present  dissentient'  shall 
come  forward,  and  demund  thvir  nhnre  of  ibu  gmd 
lliingB  that  are  now  their  own  exclusive  property.  Kncfa 
succeeding  day  serves  to  widen  this  breach,  and  lo  di> 
miiiish  the  proipt'ct  of  future  amalgnmnliun  Al  tiia 
prcwnt  hour  the  two  parties  can  Hcarcely  be  induced  |o 
meet  under  the  same  roof,  and  as  both  ai*e  equally  t«««- 
iziuus  and  disinclined  to  surrender  thdr  rmprctivr  |we- 
lenuijii^,  il  i»  probable  that  the  one  must  ultimately  r^ 
main  excluded,  or  the  other  abandon  its  position,  Unioo 
betwivn  two  such  conflicting  dements  fs  almt»l  I-  ]  ■ '  - 
But  it  is  time  to  return  to  tli^  |Hilttica]  situnii 
country,  immediately  precetling  the  French  r.        . 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  EFFICACr  OF  CONCZSSIOV—OPINIOirS  OF  THE  JOUKlTALft^ 
ESTABLISHlfSKT  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  AT  THE 
HAOUE — APPOIVTMEXT  OF  VAX  MAAKEN  TO  THE  PRESIDENCT— 
FRESH   FR08BCUTIOX8  OF   TBE   PRESS— IITTBLLIOEXCE   OF  THE 

■  FREXCH  RETOI.UTIOX  REACHES  RRUS8EL8~ITS  EFFECTS  OX 
THE  PUBLIC  XIXD — 8UPIXEXE88  OF  THE  OOVERKUEXT— UXPO- 
PULARITT  OF  X.  LIBRT  BAGXAXO-  EXCITED  STATE  OF  THE 
CAPITAL,  AXD  STHPTOXS  OF  AX  APPROACHIXO  CHANGE. 


The  concessions  made  by  the  government  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  1830,  and  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  grievances  most  loudly  complained  of,  did 
more  to  reduce  the  petitionary  fever,  and  to  calm  the 
virulence  of  the  press,  than  all  the  repressive  measures 
hitherto  adopted.  Not  that  the  repressive  system  was 
any  way  mitigated  ;  for  scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
the  arrest  or  interrogation  of  some  popular  writer,  or 
without  some  new  prosecution  being  announced. 

Some  idea  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  month 
of  June,  may  be  derived  from  the  following  article,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Courrier  des  Pays  Bas.  —  After 
dwelling  on  the  extreme  hardship  of  sacrificing  the  in- 
terests of  the  southern  provinces  to  those  of  the  north, 
the  writer  proceeds  thus : — ^*  It  is  not  at  a  moment  when 
the  government  has  commenced  to  repair  the  injustice 
complained  of  by  the  Belgians,  that  we  shall  stand  for- 
ward  as  partisans  of  an  exaggerated  or  outrageous  op- 
position, or  attempt  to  stir  up  the  fire  of  hatred  and 
discord.  •  Our  attacks  against  the  government  have 
been  constant,  energetic,  and,  if  you  wilh,  impassion^ 


ae  suet,  a  nurv 

p  mmI  ikaled 

iglit  wv  to 


Bui  with  «hooi  tVBlcd  the  bah?  A  rertJtiiig  fmr- 
liulitjr  opprcMcd  Bcl|rlura  ; —  oURht  wo  to  have  ap- 
prui'cd  t>f  it,  or  III  liav«  rvniaiuMl  «ilenl  f  FrcedtMii  nf 
tpccch  nnd  instrucuon  irns  torn  fmiD  uv  ; — ou^'Lt  »r  iti 
luivc  upjiliiudn)   ihiH  (|)uliatiuii  ?      Piil<   .  i- 

*n(l  cni|ilu>'incnu  fuul  U-oootc  tlw  c.v<  I 
of  ibi-  uonli.     Mi-n,  HR  I'gulistitukl  n.'^  u<  i 

dent,  vcniurvd  to  Diuiniain  tlist  Bc)^i>i 
united  Ui  HulUod,  tlte  former  were,ia  m 
Donijucrvd  people,  wlm  might  he  cut 
with  lU  best  euitrd  llio  will  of  thi'  latltr 
have  pk-aded  guilty,  and  tronquiilj-  bent  our  head*  id 
Ehifiitmkr^  Whra,  in  ihr  tnid«t  iif  lui  aaiin«t«l  .po- 
kauitf,  the  mint  uiilicard-uf  ngnLtrn  won:  ])Ut  in  furce 
figminit  ourwlves  and  our  friaida,  uught  we,  like  eora- 
v«lcd  bbfBs,  (o  have  hucly  cringed  u>  our  pvcKculnn? 
Coidd  wv  dcgnded  B4gi^iu  kulMuil  tu  thu  lioiniturtiion 
of  anotlicr  counlr}?,  aud  pcmiit  uur  iuium.-ii  to  Ik  again 
efl&uuad  fruin  ibc  lint  of  naliuns  ? — Certainly,  our  ps- 
boncc  oould  not  br  cxpictod  to  imlcnd  mi  (xr. 

^'  Though  the  cri-sUi  had  bi:en  ft-j-mentiug  fnc  lun  >iutf«> 
it  did  not  mauifcsl  itself  io  18:28.  TU^  causes  thai  lad 
1u  it  arr  ktuiwo  to  the  whole  world-  It  would  bc  ui- 
perfluouR  to  repctnluw  tlH-m.  All  that  tlic  Btdgutiu 
deniauded.  to  enable  theui  to  live  in  pi!aL£,  was  UiM 
tboy  tbould  not  be  oppressed-  An  c*\\ial  distribution 
iif  rights  would  have  unlidpatvd  all  tiioK.-  imnQul 
ficbisins  wbidi  divtraetcd  the  couiUxj,  aud  would  litve 
prcvinted  oil  irritation  in  the  public  mind. 

"But  ought  wr  lotooipluiii  of  what  has  laksn  ptasa? 
la  it  a  nu>fortune  fur  ih<:  couotrt  that  lli«  mow  tiC  |l|i> 
natioa  should  have  deviated  a  moincnt  ftum  the  eaim 
tnio  which  il  will  hast*^  to  rrturoso  souu  as  it  vaa  da«u 
witlioiil  flhame  or  f«:bl«nc»«?  Tlw  Belgians  wore 
always  firudy  atucbed  to  tbetr  ptivUegca  «ad  mdiaiul 
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iDdtTJdualides ;  and  those  who  are  in  any  way  ac- 
quainted with  our  history  are  well  aware  that  no  oae 
erer  iofringed  those  privilegea  with  impunity. — What 
has  taken  place  is  a  further  historical  lesson  that  will, 
we  hope,  be  proBtable  both  to  rulers  and  people.'" 

The  article  terminates  bjr  admitting  the  revival  of  in- 
ternal cali^ — a  convincing  proof  of  the  good  effects  that 
might  have  been  produced  by  further  concession.  In- 
de«l,  had  the  ministry  sedulously  occupied  itself  after 
the  session  of  1839i  in  framing  a  project  of  law  for  the 
repeal  of  the  remaining  grievances ;  and,  upcHi  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  Parisian  revolution,  had  the  court 
hastened  to  Brussels,  and  there  called  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  States-General,  and  boldly  come  forward 
with  this  conciliatory  bill,  taking,  at  the  same  time, 
proper  precautions,  military  and  civil,  to  maintain  the 
public  peace,  there  is  every  reason  for  affirming  that  the 
catastrophe  might  have  been  averted.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  interests  of  Holland — so  incompatible  with 
those  of  Belgium — acted  like  a  clog  to  all  the  good  dis> 
positions  of  the  crown.  It  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible  to  have  given  way  to  the  views  of  the  south 
without  flying  directly  in  the  face  of  those  of  the  north, 
and  thus  transplanting  the  focus  of  discontent  from 
Brussels  and  Liege  to  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 

Id  the  excess  of  prejudice  and  national  irritation,  this 
radical  difficulty  in  the  king's  position  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently taken  into  account.  Many  errors  laid  to  his 
charge  have  been  declared  to  emanate  solely  from  par- 
tiality or  malice  prepense,  when,  in  fact,  they  were 
inevitable — being  the  natural  consequences  of  the  insu- 
perable incompatibility  of  the  two  people.  The  allies 
ordained  the  union  of  the  two  countries,  without  suffi- 
ciently considering  this  point,  for  they  gave  Belgium— 
a  rich  and  blooming  bride,  but  of  a  jealous  and  impatient 

VOL.  I.  B 


rl.I,  TiliU-gntfirie, 


l.i.4 

!■■":■'      ■'  '■" ■■'.■"'"■,■      '  '"     ■  ■    '' 

iiuluitK  tlui  "  Iktiiuu"  vriu  impiucticublc,  but  ilui  cx>- 
<*»inruci-,  uii(li-r  the  samv  law*,  niut  aloitMt  iu>|KMibli!. 

Uiith  the  nlliw  uH'l  'ht  kinfi — for  Ihu  liMff  *«»,  of 
uwtnp,  lite  princtfMil  ri>iin<l«r  of  the  inJiiiiiiulratke 
(tnvi*  uu  wbicb  tu.'  iuluiiJrd  Iti  rule  tlic  kintjiiuui — noni- 
iilurMl  tht^  Mine  fault  tb^t  )»  retmirkod  of  I'hilip  11.  b^ 
tin  \irvtidettt  Neitay,  wbii,  id  bpeaLing  of  thut  iim>- 
iiartih.  My*,  "  An  inoxouMltlc-  «<rror  thai  obxnctchA.'d 
itip  wtiiili!  itutc  piiUcy  uf  Philip,  WOK,  Ihftt  be  Devcr 
coult)  be-  induoni  to  wln^  hia  funu  uf  jpivcrtiiiKiit  tu 
th*  ^runtn*  •I^  baliiu  uf  ibe  (Uflcrent  natioiu  cmiipo«inp 
Im  dupire,  uor  lo  far;  btf  •; btcm  accnnlui^  Ici  ihc  ui^ 
iiimt  Umof  each,  as  jusHw  uitl  prudeuoc  rcquiivti 
AurutdiDB  lo  bis  (irinoiplr.  all  b»  wb^MtK,   wbclliitT 

Ain— '^n"    ^ t  '>.  luOinti,  Hlcilinii,  ur  Bcigtoii,  o<f;*l>t 

rn  l<  :  [-  ume  fitmu."    This  «vu«iii  uf 

Hill'  I.-iitaioe  aiya  ■'  u  itoe  uf  liiiisG  iti»- 

iMwt-tii  'iiiiL-  I  i>t  ••ri> -<  (Iml  M>inetirncB  miilend  itrcal  ninMi«i 
•ikI  tnvaHubly  pi«un.-upy  limiit'it  iiiIi'IImUh,"  wiwlixikiKl 
■»A  Alt  M  Hltwlr  anchor  by  Hk-  <iiliv«,  aiiil  wa*,  uuTurtu- 
Mtifly.  atliif)t«J  by  iHc  king.  Hi:n-.  m  fact,  wif  the 
Mh<«l  ou  wlrich  III*.'  »'c**'l  iiwtatilljr  grbuntlwt.  I/uifnrni 
miKlilnirnn,    I.';^*lfltion,     .nut    n-priMOTilaMmi     •"••    lf> 

bellr  .       .,,.:■■,  ■,■■  .         ,.!.',       :i.. 
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existed  between  two  neighbouring  people; — a  remedy 
that  was  to  soften  down  the  rancour  of  centuries,  and  to 
induce  two  nations,  first  to  forget  all  those  individualities 
that  rendered  them  antipodal  to  each  other,  and  then 
to  unite  for  the  maintenance  of  that  barrier  throne  in 
whose  preservation  one  party  had  no  leading  interest 

The  contrast  between  the  sagacious  and  politic  con- 
duct of  the  king  of  Prussia,  towards  the  Rhenan  ]m>-i 
vinces,  and  that  of  the  Dutch  government  with  regard 
to  Belgium,   merits  observation,   more  especially  as 
those  provinces  were  ceded  to  the  former  as  a  bond^fide 
augmentation  of  territory,  obtained  by  conquest,  and  to 
beinoorpcMrated  with  old  Prussia,  or  dealt  with  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  king.     It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  an 
absolute  monarch  would  have  forthwith  imposed   hit 
own  laws  on  his  trans-Rhenan  acquisitions,  and  thus  hove 
compelled  the  minority,  which  was  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  ten^  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  majority.    But  the 
king  was  too  wise  to  introduce  any  abrupt  change  amongst 
a  people  who,  during  nearly  twenty  years,  had  been 
ruled  by  a  code  to  which  they  were  attached,  more  per- 
haps from  custom  than  inclination. 

The  jury,  Fr;^nch  penal  code,  and  judicial  organization 
were  consequently  maintained,  and  only  such  alterations 
introduced  in  the  local  administration  as  were  rendered 
necessary  by  the  adoption  of  the  Prussian  financial  and 
military  system.     With  few  exceptions  also,  the  whole 
of  the  public  functionaries  of  the  left  bank  were  selected 
from  the  natives  of  those  provinces ;  so  that  the  pride, 
interests,  and  prejudices  of  the  Rhinelanders  were  flat- 
tered, and  that  attachment  to  France,  which  at  one  time 
certainly  did  exist,  was  gradually  converted  into  a 
sincere  regard  for  the  equity  and  paternal  intentions  of 
the   Prussian  monarch.    Thus  the  popular  movement 
which  menaced  the  tranquillity  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the 
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autumn  of  1830,  was  instantly  suppressed  by  the  spon- 
taneous loyalty  of  the  citizens  themselves. 

The  position  of  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  the  Nether- 
lands, with  regard  to  their  territorial  acquisitions,  was  in 
some  measure  similar.  The  Rhenan  prorinces  and 
Belgium  demanded  the  maintenance  of  the  jury  and 
French  code ;  whilst  Prussia  and  Holland  would  not 
hear  of  one  or  the  other,  but  were  satisfied  with  the 
old  Roman  and  Oerman  laws.  The  Rhenan  provinces 
wished  for  a  constitution,  whilst  the  old  Prussians, 
contented  with  their  provincial  states  (Land  Stande) 
and  the  administrative  system  by  which  they  had  been 
ruled  since  the  time  of  the  Electors  of  Brandenbourg, 
had  little  desire  for  a  constitution  or  national  representa- 
tion. In  short,  the  interests  and  views  of  the  Prussian 
subjects  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Rhine,  were 
almost  as  distinct  as  those  of  the  Netherlanders  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Moerdyck. 

Much  clamour  has  been  raised  against  theKing  of  Prus- 
sia, for  not  granting  to  his  people  a  general  constitution. 
But  those  who  have  well  studied  the  disposition  of  that 
people,  and  have  watched  the  march  of  events  in  the 
Netherlands,  are  of  opinion  that  the  monarch  acted 
most  prudently  in  postponing  this  measure;  until  a 
general  desire  for  more  liberal  institutions  should  have 
diffused  itself  through  the  old  provinces,  and  until  those 
of  the  left  Rhine  bank  should  have  lost  all  remembrance 
of  the  link  that  once  connected  them  with  France :  in 
short,  until  the  whole  Prussian  nation  should  be  so 
completely  identified  in  moral  and  material  interests,  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  governed  by  an  uniform  constitu^ 
tion,  and  uniform  judicial  system.* 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  desire  ibrmerly  expreistd  for  a  con- 
stitution has  diminished  rather  than  increased,  espeetsUy  in  old 
Prussia. 
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To  panegyrize  the  King  of  Prussia  for  withholding 
from  his  subjects  a  constitution,  may  be  highly  unpopu* 
hXi  especially  in  an  age  when  there  exists  so  general  a 
mania  for  forcing  nations  to  adopt  liberal  constitutions ; 
without  considering  whether  they  are  ripe  for  such  insti- 
tutions ;  or  if  ripe,  whether  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  desirous  of  such  a  boon.  But,  without  questioning 
the  policy  or  impolicy  of  such  efforts,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  state  that,  in  this  instance,  the  King  of  Prussin  acted 
wisely.  Had  he  granted  the  constitution  demanded  by 
a  pcntion  of  his  subjects  in  181 5»  and  had  a  national  repre- 
sentation been  established,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  have  eventually  given  rise  to  extreme  dis» 
contact  in  the  Rhenan  provinces.  Unity  of  representation 
must  have  entailed  unity  of  legislationand  administration. 
The  welfare  of  the  Rhinelanders  would  have  been  left 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  deputies  of  the  north.  The 
interests  of  the  minority  would  have  been  at  the  disposal 
of  a  jealous  majority  ;  the  jury  and  French  code  would 
infallibly  have  been  abolished ;  and  ere  long,  a  complete 
schism  would  have  sprung  up  from  the  very  means  adopt* 
ed  to  produce  fusion.  It  was,  therefore,  surely  more 
politic  to  deny  a  bond  of  apparent  union  concealing  tbe 
germs  of  real  discord,  and'  thus  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  tbe  whole,  than  to  have  granted  that  which  would 
have  acted  as  a  dissolvent,  and  produced  results  similar 
to  those  that  caused  the  rupture  in  Belgium. 

Many  of  the  ablest  political  economists  both  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  are  now  of  opinion  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  uniform  constitution  was  the  real  alkali  that 
produced  all  subsequent  fermentation,  and  that  co-exis- 
tence under  one  and  the  same  laws  was  impracticable. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  there  are  others  who  question  the  pos- 
sibility of  governing  the  two  kingdoms  under  a  distinct 
administrative  system,  with  no  other  connecting  link  than 
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tlmt  of  llic  dynasty.  '•  Ndmrt,"  »/•  Mr  Notbomb,  » 
hi*  e»«,y  "  MmtKlimvs  uUtundi  iH  l>v  rtvutiltg  ftoublt 
bring*,  living  by  <h«  mmw  viviryiii^  iinpuLw!,  ttvugh 
tnhitliiling  distinct  l>odiu« ;  but  neilhur  nn  or  politkl 
biive  u  yet  bdiSJ  able  (o  iffliUilc  ilii-  vl- ■■'■■"•->-■  "  (f, 
then,  nn  cxlflii^ncc  likv  (o  that  of  Ilk-  "^  Ji 

«  iKilitical  moDstronty,  and  the  tinl'ifi    '  r% 

•itb  only  one  bnuj  etjuaUy  unrutlunil,  ■.  'i  <>iiifi>i  t(|M 
ihf  jtinciiiKi  or  thff  iwo  kitigtlomi  ai  ordnined  by  ike 
•l|iu  with,  what  M.  lAhry  Hapuao  cnliUes,  "  «  inov 
fMilidcnl  rmnoDcc."* 

Bar  to  ctmtinuc  :  sutrcwly  biid  thv  popnl»r  initaiiu" 
lUtd  potitioiury  faver  suinewlul  tuluitied,  urlhc)tH<r 
nail  onnimencul  tr>  iwiuina  a  iniUU-r  untv,  vre  llir  'tt-lihl 
lUff  cfltablishsirnt  tif  the  naprvtni!  utiirt  i>f  in^'v 
fhi'ftt*  eimr)  at  the  Hague  at  once  daatmvij  iill  •.'.\' 
ipMNl  tJTKle  of  thtr  rvcrnt  rj)noc%kitinii.'f 

Tlu-  brtt  fiipiidii  of  Oil'  ((ovfrnmimi  [>«Vv^  wilii 
■tnipiT  at  n  mnunire  fthrnv  uii|«r|»ilacily  wum  ARflf-> 


"  La  TU1>  RvbtUa,  mi  la  Bttlfpa  in  TrtlHUwl  >li   ' 


«  Imrxixlii  Wl-n  <,{./  U\ 
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vated  by  the  projected  appoiDtment  of  the  obnoxious 
minister,  Van  Maanen,  to  the  presidency.  It  was  con- 
sidered the  more  impolitic  to  irritate  the  masses  at  a 
moment  when  there  existed  a  strong  fermentation  in 
France,  and  when  the  agents  of  the  Propaganda  were 
actively  and  artfully  seeking  to  disseminate  their  doc- 
trines in  Germany,  Poland,  Italy,  and  especially  in 
Belgium.  The  burst  of  indignation,  which  universally 
assailed  the  government,  was  further  increased  by  the 
multiplied  prosecutions  of  the  press,  and  the  alleged 
vexatory  system  adopted  in  regard  to  De  Potter  and 
his  colleagues.  These  apostles  of  republicanism,  who 
had  been  most  unnecessarily  detained  for  Prussian  and 
Hessian  passports  at  Vaals,  a  small  frontier  village  near 
Aix4a-Chapelle,  were  spoken  of  by  the  papers  with  a 
sort  of  religious  veneration.  Their  names  were  con- 
stantly brought  before  the  public  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  admiration.  Each  succeeding  day''s  de- 
tention served  but  to  augment  their  ill-merited  popu* 
larity,  and  to  detract  from  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
towards  the  government. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  whether  destiny  or  im- 
policy had  the  greatest  share  in  thus  luring  on  the 
government  to  its  own  destruction,  for  the  testimony  is 
as  conflicting  as  the  conduct  of  the  cabinet  was  incom- 
prehensible. It  is  impossible,  however,  that  those  mur- 
murins;  thunders,  which  announced  an  approaching 
tempest  in  France,  could  have  passed  unheeded  by  the 
Netherlands  ministry  ;  or  that,  in  the  then  excited  state 
of  men's  minds,  they  could  hope  that  Belgium  would 
escape  the  contagious  reaction  of  any  popular  movement 
in  the  former  country.  To  plead  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling,  either  At  home  or  abroad,  would  be 
an  admission  that  would  brand  the  ministry  and  their  di- 
plomatic agents  with  an  indelible  stigma.     It  is  true, 
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pttrhap*,  Uiat  neither  they  nor  »ny  human  being  coutti 
imvc  imagiiM.-d  tliat  Princi.-  Polijjnac  would  Tomiro  to 
advuc  thil  fnUil  nietwure  which  hurli!)!  hU  ajiii!  -  --i 
niga  from  tlio  throue;  or^-ond  here  w»*  tht'  i. 
uurkable  |it)«n>»mcnoo — tliat  (iimt  Hnliiin  wmtUi.i  .|iir« 
her  syUcni  of  *ul)ii(luirv  ur  ariutHl  iolts-veoliuu,  aiui 
mtely  Icuve  cuntiucntal  n&liofu  to  settle  their  tntenuil 
aAkira  as  best  §uitG(l  Uicir  own  intKrvwln. 

If  iho  NcllwrUHd*  guvmiatrnt  dwrned  it  irwxpetliflnt 
to  moke  further  coacesstoiis,  ]e»t  thin  giving  way  at  the 
dcvenUi  liuur  ahould  ba  looked  un  as  im  adtlitimal 
proof  of  that  wcakims  with  which  itliad  bcvn  tauntcdj 
■ureljr  it  wan  moNt  imprudent  to  adopt  af^gravatrng 
DuaxureH,  titut  were  cMeiitially  calculated  lu  add  fuel  to 
till,'  flanirofnediliun.  AtallcTMtK,  if  such  anyslent  wn- 
delcruiiued  on,  it  whs  the  maxiniuin  of  ftMy  not  to  ruki 
vigorous  stfjifl  to  guard  against  the  «wi«e<jueiices-  Bii' 
aa  it  luu  been  alriiid^r  ohwrvctl,  the  energy  of  (}  < 
cabinet  wrs  never  d«nion»tratcd  (n  proper  sca±o»:  v. 
wiu  invariably  tardy  or  premature.  Tlte  proMvutioit^ 
againht  thv  prtiM,  of  which  upwards  of  lliirty  wnvm 
U»e  roll  of  the  attoroey-gwieral  in  July,  cannot  be  talta 
into  account ;  for  the  general  crusulc  ngaimt  the  jottt^ 
nala,  attended  by  vexatious  mcaBureaordoniartic  Bearell« 
interrogation,  tciKure  of  papent,  and  promifcuous  orreaC 
of  jtuhliahers,  ntithnm,  nimpOKiloni,  and  printers,  6iS 
but  augniunt  the  general  aninio»ity  to  M.  ^''lui  Maaom, 
without  dinitnifibiag  the  virulctict!  of  the  evji. 

The  nitniFtin'  K-emed  to  forget  that  unless  actind^ 
aipiinat  the  preo*  arc  imperatively  called  for  by  la^. 
and  unleu  tUtu;  laws  are  devoid  of  all  nrbilr»ry  tn.- 
deney.  niid  are  fooodcd  ou  general  necessity  nn!  ■m- 
queatiwinblc  equity,  they  only  serve  na  fir<liirni-. 
whitth  every  prudent  govemmnit  oaghl  to  avoid  i  i'  i  i:i^ 
anong*t  the  pcuptr,  especially  at  a  moment  of  popular 
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exeiteoMnt,  such  as  universally  prevailed  during  the 
JVOBth  of  August. 

This  meraoiable  epoch,  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  two 
dynasties^  found  the  Belgian  capital  busily  absorbed  in 
cdebratiDg  the  first  triennial  exhibition  of  national  in- 
dustry. This  interesting  solemnity,  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  fiStes,  concerts,  horse-races,  and  a  variety  of 
other  public  amusements  calculated  to  divert  the  im* 
mense  concourse  of  strangers  attracted  to  the  metro- 
polis, was  intended  to  close  with  a  brilliant  illuminatioil 
and  pyrotechnical  display  on  the  24th  of  August,  on 
which  day  the  king  entered  his  fifty-ninth  year.  Never 
did  Brussels  present  a  gayer  or  more  animated  aspect-^-- 
so  much  private  amusement  was  never  blended  with  so 
much  public  utility.  The  hotels  were  crowded  to  such 
excess  that  even  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  procure  a  lodging  as  he  passed  on  his  way 
homewards.  The  theatres,  public  walks,  gardens,  and 
drives  were  thnmged  with  spectators,  equipages,  and 
pedestrians,  from  France,  Ekigland,  and  the  Rbenan 
provinces.  All  was  apparent  happiness  and  content: 
it  was  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  discover  the  slightest 
symptom  of  that  awful  storm  that  was  destined  ere 
long  to  convert  this  scene  of  rejoicing  and  harmo- 
nious rivalry  into  a  theatre  of  bloody  contention  and 
civil  strife.  Still  less  could  one  suppose  that  the 
monarch  whose  fostering  hand  had  contributed  so 
largely  to  this  display  of  prosperity  and  wealth,  and 
whose  natal  day  it  was  proposed  to  celebrate  with  so 
much  pomp,  should  ere  long  be  driven  from  his  domi* 
nions,  and  that  a  name  venerated  during  centuries  as  the 
type  of  liberty  and  enlightened  wisdom,  should  suddenly 
be  converted  into  a  symbol  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  . 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings  Uut  inteU 
ligence  of  the  Polignac  ordonnances,  and  the  sanguinary 
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straggtn  iiL  Pm*  reiicltctl  Briuick.  Thn  dfect  pm- 
ductxl  Ml  the  jHihiic  miud  was  iJcctricaL  Tlie  uoeouiii 
of  lite  Hu«ceMful  vflbrts  of  th«  Puisuio  peoplu  wiu  Kud 
with  isitltudiuUcDTidity  in  Uti:  jininMls,  which  wiM-colf 
Ilgcd  to  multiply  their  n^itkms  by  thounnds.  Thne 
BCcmints  brinf;  nrpnntcd  in  tlir  form  of  pitmphlrta  in 
tltL'  Fleiiii*!)  Isiiff  itane,  witc  tlifTuicd  through  the  cuuntiy, 
cjiuMDg  univonal  exciteineat,  am!  linding  svnipalliT  in 
i-verv  liMTt.  With  the  excpptiim  iif  tlic  titBi:ia)  jourHuls, 
which  were  Ktlcnt,  uui  hol*  or  two  olhcn  that  dvprccated 
the  revolution,  tho  renMltimg  pniM-n  i-xtollotl  the  coo- 
duel  (if  the  Frrnch  (leoiJe  in  tern»  that  awakened  u- 
poclattont  of  rtnigcsnce  in  the  hearts  of  muw  ;  whilA  it 
cKcilirtl  hiipofi  in  olhtrrt,  \etA  h«wtitcly  rlispcncd,  that  tfas 
goveiiiinent  would  tJilic  woniiDgi  and  fnutkly  enter  iitiD 
Iliac  cunciliatory  BV^teni  which  could  alone  avert  a  aitp^ 
W  eataiitiiiphe  from  thu  NcUicrlundH 

Hut  ttolliing  WAG  done.  The  govcminent  •cencd 
]iliingiil  in  a  ino»t  profound  lethargy,  am)  was  appuvntly 
iitdiS'Limt  to  the  moral  rRV-ct  produced  by  tlu!  oveott  of 
lhe'*/Arfe  days.""  Ovenreciiinglyooitfideiit  in  itt  otn^ngth 
«nd  llic  efficacy  uf  iln  rcprvuive  nyiilem,  the  ministry 
CQUtiiiiied  its  crusade  again§t  the  press,  and  multiplied 
ihuw  vt^alirms,  evvry  imr  of  which,  la  employ  n  trite 
■imile,  was  an  additional  naJl  drivnt  into  their  on-n  bier. 
Nay,  Ml  mtrtinc  woji  tliis  hliiid  confidence,  that  nbco 
t>iie  of  the  niini&tcrs  wbh  urged  by  a  judidituK  friend  to 
place  the  rditonhip  of  the  Nalianal  in  other  hand*, 
lioce  that  jntimal  evidi<iitly  injunrd  thir  rmue  it  mat 
inteiulcil  l»  dvfcfid.  be  is  said  tu  have  rcpliH],— "  Wlut 
limltera  it  P  our  acts  ore  sufflctent  to  defend  thcniielvn.'* 

Vet  never  did  any  ^vcnnncnt  adnpl  more  iU-adviwd 
iiicuu-utr>  to  cuuuti-ThalnncL'  (lie  infliieuec  of  the  pmb 
Thnl  mighty  power,  which,  more  fomiidalile  ilwn  tha 
le^er  of  Archimedes,   >nny  he  saiil  to  move  llie  whole 
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world ;  a  power  that  holds  Great  Britain,  France,  Bel* 
gium,  and  America  at  its  disposal — that  is  not  without 
immense  influence  in  Germany — that,  setting  at  defiance 
police,  prisons,  fines,  and  bayonets,  is  the  terror  of  ty- 
rants, and  the  noblest  bulwark  of  human  liberty ;  a  power 
that  some  men  affect  to  despise,  but  no  man  dares  offend 
with  impunity ;  a  power,  that  can  raise  the  most  abject 
to  eminence,  and  drag  down  the  most  exalted  to  a  level 
with  the  roost  debased  ! 

**  A  fact,  now  evident  to  every  human  being,  but 
which  no  government  seems  to  admit,^^  says  a  French 
publicist,  long  in  the  pay  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, **  is,  that  there  is  infinitely  more  force  and  vigour 
in  journalism  than  in  any  other  system  of  political  eco- 
nomy. If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  press  be  too  power- 
ful— that  is,  in  comparison  with  the  strength  of  govern- 
ments—the latter  have  only  to  choose  between  two  alter- 
natives; namely,  either  to  endeavour  to  weaken  the 
press  by  restoring  to  public  force  that  repressive  action, 
without  which  it  can  have  no  restrictive  power ;  or  by 
leaning  for  support  on  journalism,  thus  to  render  it  an 
auxiliary  of  the  government ! 

*'  But,  is  it  possible  now-a-days  to  enfeeble  the  press  ? 
Has  this  power  not  become  an  inevitable  necessity  in 
every  state  P  Is  it  not  considered  as  the  first,  the  most 
solid,  guarantee  of  popular  liberties  P  Who  is  there,  in 
fact,  who  can  avoid  being  struck  by  the  forcible  expres- 
sion of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  certainly  cannot  be 
accused  of  jacobinism,  and  who  exclaims,  ^  I  would 
rather  have  the  liberty  of  the  press  without  the  charter, 
than  the  charter  without  the  liberty  of  the  press  ! ' 

^*  If  any  attempt  to  weaken,  silence,  or  enchain  the 
press  be  a  work  of  infinite  difiiculty  in  actual  times,  is 
it  not  possible  to  form  an  alliance  with  this  redoubtable 
foe  P  If  it  cannot  be  conquered  by  force,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  neutralize  it  by  fraternization  ?     This  is  a  mea- 


ture  to  wliich  guvenunenu  hare  hitherto  devote 
aUentioD."  • 

It  WHS  by  ttrglcctltig  iHcae  Uutb>t  nr  rather  from 
punuiing  an  erronvoua  aystcm.  as  n>gard«l  botlt  thi 
biMtUe  anil  friLiidly  prvM,  thai  thu  NL'tlu'rlaiiilb  gtivtm- 
nivnt  parml  the  way  to  that  orcrwrhclmin^  calAatrophc. 
which  a  more  prudml  cuurnc-  uiight  liaie  averti^I.  Up 
tu  th«  Uit  iminieDl,  it  held  itneU  supcriur  tu  ituti  (uiwcr 
which  is  eventually  destined  to  vaiK|iush  bU  oppotitiuo, 
and  to  plaev  itself  on  a  par  with  thrones. 

"  Under  the  safeguurd  of  iiwtilutioiiK  that guanmUMl 
the  Mcurity  of  our  pcr>oii«antl  prupcrty,  ukI  itw  naio- 
UauUH'c  of  our  Lilicrty,"  naid  the  ofllcinl  NetlivrUmb 
journal  of  the  I  at  of  August,  "  vc  may  coutenplalc, 
without  alarm,  but  not  without  sorrow,  tb«  misetiei 
tlut  afflict  other  people."  Yul,  at  the  tnomiTnt  then 
liiuai  were  hdn);  printed,  the  mine  of  Ktlitiua  ww 
charf^l  with  inllniuinaUjry  tfialtcr  ti)  the  very  match, 
and  the  hreafit  of  every  wvll-withvr  to  the  thnmc  una 
tilled  with  intnitc  uii\iety,  lest  *oiue  bunung  cmbtf 
idtould  be  borne  into  thecounlry,  and  cauw  that  oon- 
dagration  for  wliicb  ibv  ntatmals  had  been  so  long  ytv 


A*  to  the  pre-4!Xistenee  of  this  »)iiibu!>(iblr  matter^ 
not  utily  Count  Uojjgendorp,  but  iiuuiy  »iher  well-in- 
foniKtl  pertone,  are  ngrcn),  and  amongni  thew.-  a  putt- 
licitl  who,  certes,  caouut  be  accused  uf  hoetiliiy  lu 
Uolland. 

1'hc  yule  Itirbeiie,  a  work  attributctl  ti>  M.  Ltliry 
Ragnann,  am)  written  iti  a  Mylo  of  the  tiioat  biller,  but 
perhaps  not  unnatural  rindictiveneiM  towanls  Bcl^um, 
cunmins  the  following  pasaage  :^ — 

■  "  Dix  Jwn  ■WCatxpagna.uu  -U  [iullaiide  oa  )8!II,  pr  Cb,I)U' 
ftfaA."     Amilfrduii,  1II3!1. 

+  '•  t.«  >TUcRvl«llr,oul«nrlflc.ftu  Tribunal  JcfKnrwpc.-Xa 
Itiiji-.  1031. 
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**  The  Baron  VerBtoelk  Van  Soelen  stated  in  die  siti. 
ting  of  the  States-General  of  the  20th  January,  1831^ 
*  that  a  hostile  spirit  towards  government  had  only  e^m* 
inenced  manifesting  itself  about  two  years  and  a  half 
previous.*  Now  it  is  evident  that  his  excellency  cliose 
his  pcnnt  of  departure  from  the  union  of  the  priests  and 
jacobins,  and  that  he  has  condescended  to  forgive  aU 
the  subversive  intrigues  constantly,  but  separately,  em* 
ployed  by  each  party,  especially  the  former,  long  pre- 
vious to  that  epoch.  The  fact  is,  the  king's  govern- 
ment met  with  opposition  to  its  measures,  and  resistance 
to  its  acts,  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  kingdoni. 
This  opposition  manifested  itself,  in  the  first  instance, 
amongst  the  dergy  and  aristocracy ;  for  the  liberals 
would  willingly  have  coalesced  with  the  government, 
from  theii^  aversion  to  the  priests,  if  the  administration 
had  taken  greater  care  to  watch  over  and  direct  the 
various  wheds  of  state  machinery.  But,  by  a  deploiw 
able  fhtality,  that  which  was  effected  by  one  minister 
was  iiuiantkf  undone  by  his  colleague  or  successMf, 
The  machinery  of  government  ofUy  moved  by  ataris: 
someUmies  udoandng^  someHmes  retrogradinff ;  sothkt 
the  factious  party  invariably  obtained  possession  of  the 
ground  that  was  lost  by  the  oscillatory  and  vacillating 
inarch  of  the  cabinef^ 

The  justice  of  this  severe  criticism  is  borne  out  by 
the  proceedings*  of  the  administration  at  the  period  of 
the  July  revolution.  Although  no  overt  demoostratiDn 
took  place  in  the  capital  or  provinces  for  many  days 
subsequent  to  this  event,  still  there  existed  a  vagtie  atxl 
gloomy  ebullition,  a  craving  after  movement  and  chabg^, 
a  sinister  murmuring  and  heaving  of  the  public  mind, 
and  an  indefinable  irritation  that  foreboded  approaching 
convulsion.  The  acts  of  government  were  canvasSed 
with  undisguized  acrimony  both  by  old  and  young ;  the 
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worda  oouiiiry,  liberty,  and  ojipraaion  were  repeaud 
bv  the  vnry  cliildrcn  in  the  stre«tA.  ])e  Putt«r  and  hia 
ojni|iitni(>nR  were  held  u|i  as  demi-gnda,  aiid  Van  NLuiaen 
and  his  cullcaf^iu-s  na  odiouf  lyi-nnta.  The  prest,  both 
provincial  and  niftni|Mlilan,  rcilaublpd  its  ^-igilancr; 
and  the  Courrier  de»  Pa^  Hag,  thf  grral  orgnn  of  tlv 
nvnhition,  rvdoiiblM)  iu  dTurt*,  and  Intmrhid  rnrth  a 
aoricK  of  daring  artidea,  that  tvca  astound^^d  the  nioit 
litwral  readera 

Hithertu,  hnwrvcr.  iinthing  lind  hem  publiatMM)  whidi 
could  he  cimaidercd  hostile  to  Ihf  king  or  hit  dytiiuty. 
uvc  hen  and  there  nomo  vaffiia  inueiiiloea  of  domaatk 
diMeutiii>ns  hetwcm  the  Pnooe  and  Princess  of  Oraoftv, 
and  a  rirport  of  the  deporturo  of  the  Inttcr  for  8u  Peters- 
burg. The  whole  wL-ight  of  piipular  nnitnoeity  vai 
IfvcUmI  agninsl  the  niinivtry,  or  wiu  rather  vnm-i-iitrated 
ogaiiut  the  master-key,  M.  Van  Mauuen.  Hi*  dianibaol 
wit*  ni>t  (inly  loudly  coltt-d  fur,  hut  opmly  de(!lan>d  to 
Ik!  ilieoidy  means  of  pncifyin)^  the  nation.  His  trame 
vaa  in  eviity  niiiutb,  and  ignointaiotisly  auired  on  evcty 
wall.  So  grrat  was  tlic  [lopular  prrjitdirv  againal  him. 
(hat  GTcn  Alba,  in  the  days  of  iiis  flercest  lermr,  was 
not  a  greater  iiliject  of  hatred.  Dut  the  ncmarch  turned 
a  deaf  car  to  these  rcdamationa,  and  with  fnlnl  gent-- 
rosily  clung  lu  a  public  &er\-attl,  of  vh»w  tnlinit»  and 
diTVutiun  tie  was  assured,  but  to  whtise  ouuiidl*.  it  oiav 
safety  be  affirmitl,  ho  in  a  great  nieaaurc  wna  indebted 
fiir  the  di«nienibcTn>«nl  nf  hif^  kingdnm. 

The  per»on  tMixt  to  Bvcnuun  to  M.  Vau  Maanen  waa 
hi*  rrpuiL-d  organ,  the  cdili>r  of  the  Ntftinnaf,  betwwn 
wbom  ami  the  liberal  press  ibere  exiotril  n  nippt.il  feud. 
His  ••aTca.-iic  and  venomous  pen  rnrr^  '■  "  '  "  ,],^ 
the  guvi-mment,  and  attacked  the  liii  ■■  i  a 

(Jtigi-Li!  i)[  ociinteu,   tiuit  the  latter  »i  i     :  lui- 

bled  til  jMirry  by  luera  dialectic;  so  lh;il  ui  xhn  iwl  ihr 
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polemic  betweeo  the  parties  degenerated  into  a  series  of 
the  most  bitter  penonBlities.  Felon  i  forger !  branded 
convict !  vere  the  epithets  which  daily  assailed  the  mi- 
nisterial writer,  who  retorted  on  hia  adversaries  with 
rebels !  liars  !  beggars !  anarchists !  and  ungrateful 
traitors !  But  if  the  opposition  writers  had  not  always 
the  advantage,  either  in  argument  or  invective,  they 
obtained  an  immense  superiority  by  the  influence  aod 
credit  they  gained  with  the  public.  Thus,  at  last,  the 
name  of  M.  Libry  Bagnano  became  the  emblem  of  all 
that  was  vile  and  degraded,  and  every  accusation 
brought  against  him,  no  matter  how  terrible  or  false, 
was  admitted  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

The  object  of  these  attacks  was  not,  however,  so  much 
directed  against  the  individual  as  against  his  journal. 
Though  far  from  possessing  the  influence  it  might  have 
had,  if  conducted  by  other  hands,  still  it  bad  consider- 
able weight  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  important, 
therefore,  to  weaken  and  counterbalance  its  effects,  and 
perhaps  no  more  certain  method  could  be  found  than 
by  attacking  the  antecedents  of  M.  Lihry  Bagnano,  and 
by  exposing  an  unfortunate  and  damning  portion  of  his 
previous  life.  Consequently,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Courrier  dea  Pays  Baa  of  the  11th  August,  affirming 
that  be  had  been  found  guilty  of  forgery  at  the  assizes 
of  the  Rhone,  and  condemned  in  1 816  to  ten  years'*  hard 
labour  and  the  mark.  The  judicial  record  of  the  sen- 
tence was  quoted,  and  no  one  stopped  to  question  the 
causes  or  motives  of  condemnation.  All  humanity,  all 
ooQsideratioo  for  the  man,  merged  in  the  hatred  felt  for 
the  editor.  Such  bdng  the  public  impression,  it  is  not 
posuble  to  adduce  a  stronger  proof  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  govemmeDt,  than  its  persisting  to  cmplov,  as  the 
principal  advocate  of  its  cause,  an  individual  against 
whom  there  existed  such  terrible  prepossessions. 


WhilKt  tilt*  flunc  »f  Mxliliiin  wu  rapidly  diflVifiag  iu 
Rwirthroufth  th«  pn>vit)cc*,  tliv  tociol  wndition  of  Bni^ 
telb  untliTwcnt  a  cuiiiM(li.-ral)le  change.  'I'ltc  cvlvbralDd 
AbU-  ^VM,  Mill)  Barire,  MerliD  (<if  Douny),  Tb»- 
bcaudcau.  anU  itbout  twenty  othrr  can<rcntioDaliu«t 
whu  hail  fouod  un  «)iylutn  in  Itic  N'ctlirrlands  since  tlw 
Bourbun  roluratiun,  had  retuntcd  lo  Fninur.  But  tlw 
pUccs  of  ihcM  grajr-hvadi-d  potriarcbit  <>f  deDiocmcy  «u 
supplied  by  a  hn«t  uf  yoiiiij;  unil  nrdcnt  ctniBBOrics  iif 
the  Propagiuidn—actors  in  iIk'  kl-dm  of  Julyj  «ba» 
■Mimiini;  Id  (henisflvw.  iill  llie  honuur  uf  itii-  rL-cmit  pa- 
pular triumph,  itmked  upua  themiicU  i  i  r  .  .  .h^ 
than  the  veterans  of  Aiistcrlitz  or  :■■■■  ■■  Ii>. 
fiaini.'d  by  thu  July  atrugj^lo — diMip|><<  >:  at 
it»  IrAiiipiil  iMULs  they  i-a};i'rly  ikiu|;1iI  U>  cxliu:  uiuvt.-nal 
war.  AfiMduMUftly  lubuuring  to  pntpagate  i\w  liiicLriw* 
of  tlio  niovt-meul  party,  thew  6rcbraDdii  notocily  puumd 
)Dl4>  Btdgiuiii.  but  cndctivoured  lo  prnrtnUti  iuto tha Bb^ 
ni^t  pruvinces,  vbieh  tbcy  looked  on  as  the  patrimuiiy 
and  natural  boundary  of  France. 

They  were  aeen  uOt-etedlj  displaying  the  tri-c(>l(iurt5) 
cockade  in  tlte  streets  and  public  place*;  tliey  talk«d 
loudly  at  the  theatres  aud  coiTce-room*  uf  re^enenilni 
liberty  and  the  rigliu  of  man ;  they  dwelt  wiib  isotbu- 
sJasni  on  tlio  glories  of  the  republic  and  the  empire,  •nd 
o(  the  noble  dcNtinien  of  "  young  France."  They  mxng 
the  Maneillia'  and  Parisian  hymus  in  cliotua  wilb 
tlK'  impauioned  groups,  which  joined  ihem  at  that  lao- 
ment  rather  in  meretriciwui  devotion  to  tUe  Iri  i-.-V-.""H 
banner  of  France  than  with  any  patriuUc  or 
miniion  fur  tlie  triple  htaiidard  of  BrahanL  i 
tiToizrd  with  tlte  Spanish,  Ilaban,  and  PnrUi,;<i.TL  ,i- 
fugces,  who.  with  a  natural  longing  for  home,  ardently 
lH>[>cd  tlial  the  reflection  of  the  Fniich  revolution  would 
Iw  canied  into  tbe  ultennoct  comers  of  Europe-     Tli* 
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maxim  of  ^<  help  thyself,  and  heaven  will  support  thee,^ 
and  every  other  allusion  to  liberty,  was  hailed  with 
ebthusiasm.  In  short,  it  was  evident  that  many  days 
could  not  elapse  ere  the  swelling  torrent  would  overflow 
its  dykes,  unless  the  government  skilfully  threw  open  the 
flood-gates  of  concession,  or  strengthened  the  embank- 
ments, by  emplojdng  measures  of  redoubled  energy. 

At  the  moment  of  the  July  revolution,  Ue  Potter  and 
his  brother  exiles,  who  were  on  the  road  from  Mayenee 
to  Switzerland,  changed  their  route,  and  entering  France 
by  Strasbourg,  proceeded  direct  to  Paris.  Their  arrival 
in  the  French  capital  was  a  species  of  ovation.  They 
were  received  with  exaggerated  demonstrations  of  sym- 
pathy and  fraternization,  the  natural  offispring  of  the 
excited  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  moment.  They 
were  complimented  with  banquets,  speeches,  and  toasts, 
and  greeted  with  a  degree  of  deference  not  always  ac- 
corded to  men  of  the  most  eminent  merit  in  less  feverish 
times. 

This  histrionic  display  of  amity  on  the  part  of  La 
Fayette  and  others,  though  the  mere  result  of  the  tinsel 
poKcy  of  the  hour,  was  mistaken  for  sterling  coin  by  the 
Belgian  exiles.  As  unaccustomed,  as  they  were  per- 
haps undeserving,  of  the  extraordinary  respect  shown 
them  both  at  home  and  abroad,  their  vanity  was  inflated 
beyond  all  measure,  and  they  consequently  attributed 
to  their  own  particular  virtues  that  incense  which  was 
but  the  mere  ephemeral  exhalation  of  the  times.  They 
little  dreamed  that  the  triumphant  epoch,  for  which  they 
so  ardently  sighed,  would  be  the  signal  for  their  poli- 
tieal  discomfiture,  and  that  the  tide  of  popularity,  after 
bearing  them  up  on  its  stormy  billows  for  a  few  short- 
lived hours,  would  as  suddenly  ebb,  and  leave  them 
atranded  and  forgotten.  In  the  meanwhile  they  leagued 
themselves  with  the  most  exaggerated  spirits  in  France, 
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And  openly  «Towed  their  rqtublican  principle*,  through 
the  medium  of  tlw  Tribuntt,  m  French  paper  dcvoU-d  tn 
the  tnwvcinent  parly.  Th<;_¥  ■1*«  iiv»ilrd  tiwmiclvt:*  of 
[heir  tiinjkiniry  populorily  at  home  to  iiM'rviue  the  cx- 
iupi-nUit>n  of  their  ciJuntrjnicQ.  lu  fibtirti  iiail  it  dr- 
pcndcd  on  tbeir  irill,  Belgium  would  tutre  risen  in  raau, 
mm]  Frnnn-  would  luivc  thrown  an  nrniy  of  oocupaliun 
into  tluit  country ;  a  wnr  nf  cumjui^t,  undvr  Uie  pre- 
ttfxl  of  giving  libL-ral  Inntitutiono,  would  hnve  htta  de- 
clared ;  oitil  tlKiM?  rid]  and  fertile  tnuiU,  where  agricul- 
ture, indutlry,  commcm,  and  the  arts  are  now  rapidly 
recovering  tllcir  former  splenJuur.  would  have  li«n 
ujDvcrtcd  into  a  theatre  of  devastation  and  thr  most 
nhjtvt  VBsoalafrr.  Btil  what  were  tlx;  mi«rri<v  or  thral- 
diuu  of  tlieif  country  lo  incu  who  bod  pcrtKinBi  batreila 
to  tvrenge,  and  who  would  protMbly  have  been  ridiljr 
rmvurded  for  their  labour  ?  Kurtunatcly,  howevcTi  the 
good  fipnuus  of  Kutope  stood  between  the  apoetlcti  of 
dvHtruction  and  the  people  wliooi  tliey  would  have  ncri- 
(iced  (n  (hdr  reckless  ambitkin. 

WhilMt  this  woa  passiti)^  nl  Parisi  the  most  inflnvotial 
uoionitttii  who  dnired  to  proceed  coiiKlitutiutuilly,  were 
iMiBy  concerting  pUnB  for  a  vigorouB  porliamrntary 
campaign.  All  wcru  bent  on  a  systematic  opposition  to 
titv  ^vernnii;nt,  un«l  un  employing  every  pocsihlc  ftrs- 
taguku  lo  induce  the  Dutch  members  to  unite  with  them 
to  demanding  rL-drefts  of  grievances,  and  a  more  liberal 
aytlcni  of  j^vemment ;  but  coiindrroblu  dilTeri-iKic  of 
opinion  exisleil  ofl  In  tiltimalo  pnicefdiugs. 

Tliv  whole  dvsircd  reform  and  change ;  but  few  wre 
MCtualnl  wilb  direct  hostility  to  the  dynasty.  SofD* 
thi'rv  were,  however,  who  inwanlly  itghvU  lo  cost  olTihe 
UuU'h  yake,  and  eagerly  turned  their  cyee  to  Franoi. 

CuiinidiTinfr  (he  independence  of  lltdr  country  a» 
clunicrit;al  as  its  union  with  Hullnnd,  and  »clualt.>d  by 
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motivet  not  altogether  devoid  of  self-interest,  they 
longed  for  a  rejunction  with  that  nation,  under  whose 
powerful  Kgis  Belgium  had  already  lived  secure. 

Under  the  plea  of  curiosity  or  business,  some  of  them, 
therefore,  hastened  to  Paris,  where  they  held  consulta^ 
tions  with  the  most  distinguished  moi  in  and  out  of 
office,  and  eagerly  sounded  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment as  to  its  external  policy.  Nor  were  arguments 
wanting  to  induce  it  to  accept  the  reunion  in  the  event 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Netherlands  monarchy.  More 
confident  than  politic,  more  ambitious  than  patriotic, 
and  more  intent  on  the  object  of  that  ambition  than  on 
the  interests  of  their  country,  they  not  only  mistook  the 
line  of  policy  best  suited  to  France,  but  were  as  much 
mystified  by  the  evasive  replies  of  the  French  ministry 
as  they  were  deceived  as  to  the  strength  of  the  move- 
ment party. 

Maturer  consideration,  and  a  more  profound  know- 
ledge of  general  politics,  would  have  shown  them  that 
the  consolidation  of  Louis  Philippe^s  government  mainly 
depended  on  its  maintaining  amicable  relations  with  other 
nations,  and,  above  all,  with  Great  Briuin ;  that  the 
latter  never  would  consent  to  Belgium,  or  any  portion  of 
Belgium,  again  becoming  an  integral  part  of  France ; 
that  French  statesmen,  however  much  they  might  covet 
the  goodly  fruit,  were  not  so  utterly  blind  to  their  own 
interests,  as  to  balance  between  general  peace  and  an 
alliance  with  England,  or  general  war  and  a  union  with 
Belgium.  Tbey  forgot  that  the  immense  majority, 
especially  of  manulacturing  and  agricultural  France, 
was  adverse  to  all  renewed  attempts  at  territorial  ' 
aggrandizement ;  which,  if  successful,  could  merely 
serve  to  admit  the  improved  industry  of  Belgium  and 
the  Rhine  to  equal  competition  with  their  own  produce ; 
and  that,  during  fifteen  years  of  peace,  an  immense  social 
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revoluticm  h«i  takm  place.  Thv  anKlncncv  of  property t 
wtiicli  i»  fuuniled  ■)□  conservntivc  pnndplcs,  haviiig  so- 
persedi-d  the  uristocracy  of  chivalry,  which  is  bnsL-d  od 
dvslruction. 

It  is  true,  that  the  prumiseB  of  the  movement  Itsulm, 
who  ovci'-ratvd  their  own  influence  at  hoine^  as  niucb  w 
tbcy  Kerr  ilecvived  as  to  the  Tval  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  BclgiAn  people,  were  calcuUtn)  to  mifJcnci  thv  rv- 
uniunists ;  htit  the  latter  ought  to  liavi.-  h«l  ^uQicicnt  per- 
spicuity to  discover  tliat  llicre  mas  no  prc»piH:t  of  Frat>ce 
entering  into  thdr  vioMs  unless  the  wnr  party  obtaioed 
A  compli-te  ascendency.  The  experinii-n(  couM  unty 
be  made  under  the  penally  <>f  a  general  Kunipeoii  dor- 
Hagration  ;  an  attempt  the  le^  likely,  »ince  the  majority 
of  the  Frencli  chambtTK  »ippt)rled  tlie  dynasty ;  since  it 
woa  the  in  terc«t  of  that  dynasty  to  preserve  [xuce  abnwii 
in  ordiTtognin  strength  at  home;  and  since  the  pmidoil 
conduct  uf  the  Itrilish  rnliinvt  and  its  allini  Ind  N^ 
moved  all  preiekl  fur  drawing  the  sword. 

The  scntioMfnts  of  European  uations  niiin.t  tuM.  ha«<. 
erer,  be  misuken.  On  the  one  hand,  any  rcncwiil  holy 
alliatiee  or  invasive  oonlttlon  against  Franee.  ivould  have 
been  as  unpopular  on  the  Coniinent  an  i»  Great  Hrilnin  t 
whili«l  il  would  have  knit  the  whole  French  peufile  ia 
ono  terrible  phnlnnx,  whuse  repulsive  reaction  might 
have  bniuglit  dci>tructitm  an  every  crowned  iwnd  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Neva.  On  the  other  hand,  however 
much  the  people  of  Europe  may  have  applauded  the 
eRbrl  made  by  thu«ie  at  France  to  ascrl  their  likertlu 
at  home,  hod  a  FretMih  army  a|>|iru.idteil  the  MeuSei 
though  under  the  pretext  of  propagating  liberal  opiniooo^ 
the  firm  clung  uf  their  advancing  tnim|icts  vreuld  hava 
rallii-d  a^cainst  them  the  wltole  traiit-Rhenan  population, 
and  would  have  regenerated  all  those  antipathieii  thai 
twice  hniught  the  allies  lo  the  galM  of  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


IKCKNDIABT  A 


:    THEATSE     ON     TRE     SGrH THE 


UOVIA  aENOTED — FU*ILLAHIMlTr  Or  THl 
— THB  CUT  OlViy  UP  TO  THE  BOBOHIM— 
THE  NATIONAL  OUABD — THET  FIEE  OM  TI 
OP   TRX  aklTISB  IHHABITAHTt. 


Im  }Ht>portioD  SB  the  elements  of  commotion  gathered 
more  denaely  around,  every  well-wisher  of  the  gorem- 
ment  earnestly  prayed  that  the  monarch,  boldly  r^is- 
diating  the  syatem  pursued  by  the  ministry,  would 
instantly  step  forward  and  sacrifice  bis  own  convictiona 
and  prejudices  to  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  times. 
The  difliniasal  of  M.  Van  Maanen  and  the  transfer  of 
the  National  into  other  hands,  were  looked  ibr  with 
extreme  anxiety.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Court  would 
have  removed  to  Brussels,  where  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  princes  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  favour- 
aUe  eflect ;  that  the  removal  of  the  high  court  to  the 
Hague  would  have  been  repealed ;  and  that  a  proposal 
would  be  tHX>ught  forward  in  the  ensuing  session  to 
amend  the  fundamental  law,  as  far  as  regarded  ministe- 
rial reaponsilality.  At  all  events,  it  was  expected  &st 
the  most  energetic  orders  would  be  issiied  to  nudDtain 
pabfa'c  peaee. 

But  these  hopes  were  daily  frustrated.  Thekii^and 
princes  did,  it  is  true,  come  to  Brussels,  but  returned 
forthwith  to  the  Hague  t  M-  Van  Mauien  was  said  to 
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be  in  higher  favour  than  ever;  the  obnoxious  editor 
of  the  National  continued  his  unpopular  and  virulent 
polemic.  The  irresponsibility  of  the  ministry  was  even 
defended  by  the  official  organs ;  and,  finally,  the  city 
was  left  to  the  care  of  men  who  had  neither  heart, 
talent,  or  energy  to  meet  the  eventful  crisis  that  was  so 
near  at  hand. 

Even  as  the  rustling  of  the  forest-leaves,  or  the 
hollow  swelling  of  the  ocean  portend  the  coming  gale^ 
so  vague  reports,  for  many  days  current  amongst  the 
public,  foretold  an  approaching  convulsion.  **  Seditious 
fames,^'  those  twin  sisters  of  **  seditious  tumults,""  were 
rife  throughout  the  land  : 


44 


Ille  etiam  csm:o8  instare  tumultus 


Ssepe  monet,  fraudesque  et  operta  tumescere  bella.** 

Groups  were  seen  collecting  in  the  streets ;  the  repre- 
sentations at  the  theatres  became  noisy  and  tempestuous, 
and  the  slightest  allusions  to  the  French  revolution 
were  applauded  with  enthusiasm.  The  diligences,  on 
their  arrival  in  the  provinces,  were  surrounded  with 
anxious  inquiries  regarding  the  state  of  the  capital. 
The  journals,  in  despite  of  accumulated  prosecutions, 
had  become  more  virulent  in  their  attacks,  and  were 
read  with  still  greater  avidity.  The  blank  walls  were 
defaced  with  ^*  Down  with  Van  Maanen  /"  ^<  Death 
to  the  Dutch  r  "  Away  with  the  National  r  In 
fact,  to  such  extremities  were  matters  carried,  that 
placards  were  posted  up  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
containing  the  following  laconic  and  daring  announce- 
ment : — **  Monday^  Jireworka  !  Tuesday^  illumina^ 
turn !  Wednesday^  revolution  r  It  was  bruited  abroad 
that  the  first  renewed  representation  of  the  Muette  de 
Portici  was  selected  for  an  outbreaking,  and  so  gene- 
rallv  had  this  idea  gone  abroad,  that  the  Dutch  journals 
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more  than  once  reported  that  disturbances  had  taken 
place  at  the  Brussels  theatre,  several  daya  before  the 
riot  actually  occurred.  Not  only  were  these  projected 
tumults  openly  talked  of  and  announced  by  placards, 
but  the  civil  governor  of  the  province,  Baron  Van- 
derfosse,  and  M.  Knyff,  the  director  of  the  police, 
were  confi  Jen  ti  ally  and  officially  informed  of  all  that 
was  passing. 

It  might  be   supposed,   therefore,   that    these  two 

functionaries,  in  concert  with  the  military  auUiorities,  i    ;-    '' 

took  instant  measures  to  suppress  any  disturbance,  at  I    <'   ,, 

the  first  signal  of  outrage,  and  that  every  individual,  :    ,h.' 

both  military  and  civil,  was  nJght  and  day  at  his  post,  \'-  V  -\ 

ready   to  spring  forward   at   a  moment's   notice.     It  ^  l! 

might  be  imagined,  if  the  garrison  was  insufficient  to  t-  pti'.!. 

control  BO  large  a  population,  that  secret  orders  had  h,  'J'-i| 

been  issued  by  General  Bylandt  for  the  arrival  of  rein-  f'    -^ 

forcements,   wbich,    with  little   exertion,   might  have  |       n ' 

reached   Brussels  from   Ghent  or  Antwerp  in  a  few  p 

hours,  and  that  a  well-digested  plan  was  drawn  up  for  I    ?; 

the  disposition  of  the  garrison,  according  to  the  nature  i   •&  '  ^ 

of  the  ground,  and  the  particular  quarters  on  which  it  1    if-  1; 

was  expected  disturbances  would  break  out.  '\,  \ 

It  will   scarcely  be  credited,  however,   that  where  '■•'■'* 

promptitude,  order,  and  energy  were  essentially  neces-  w' 

sary,  nought  but  the  utmost  languor,  confusion,  and  '    .:, 

pusillanimity  were  displayed,  and  that  not  a  singteanti-  hi 

cipatory  or  preventive  measure  was  put  in  force.     It  is  IX;-; 

true  the  illuminations  and  fireworks  intended  to  cele-  .  i-,,- 

brate  the  king's  birth-day  had  been  postponed,  on  the  h;*;    ■ 

plea  of  unfavourable  weather ;  but,  beyond  this  most  ,  "lU  'i 

impolitic  postponement,  almost  insulting  to  the  king,  ,  [M  :jf ,  t  j, 

nothing  was  done.     It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  deter-  j  |i;|  ^*  t  V 

mine  whether  Baron  Vanderfosse,  the  civil  governor  of  1  fi'  ti    I  1 

Brabant,  M.  Knyff,  the  director  of  police,  Lieutenuit-  '  {1:  -  { j  ^  i 

'I1  : 


Oentml  B>Ian(ll,  mililarjr  govcrDor  of  the  pravioce, 
Majnr'geoersl  AK-non,  (Mloncl  in  r1ik-f  i>f  the  geat- 
^rmerio^  or  Mnjor-gt-neriil  U.  J.  WauttuL-r,  ciiy  cooi- 
matidint,  dj«pla;ed  greater  unlitiicaft  for  tbc  unporunt 
Ciuirtiaiis  committm]  to  their  chnrgc. 

A]ttu>U{t[h  vi^loni  prccatitiotis  were  certainly  rvqut- 
ntc,  nu  extraordinary  reinfarceinent&  were  agcewury, 
thi;  ganiinn  bring  amply  Mifficicnt  for  all  the  purpcHO, 
if  judiciously  rmploynl,  and  lhi»,  pcrhnjMi.  witKout  the 
ncceuily  of  Aring  a  single  »boi.  The  troop*  under  the 
nrdi^rs  of  Gi-n<Tnl  Bylandt  cMitKisted  of  the  3d  battsKon 
of  f^i'iiudien,  and  2d  of  light  iufanu'y  of  (be  gnanit 
coRinianiled  by  lji«ut«nant-coloDc!5  Antingh  and  Kvcvto; 
out!  buttnlinn  of  ihv  3d,  and  cbir  depots  of  the  1st  Ikie 
rpgimiint:  the  c»r|i«  of  armvd  (irvtncn  {aapeurm  pom, 
pirr"),  a  dctnchinent  of  inuQid|ml  guard,  one  aquadnB 
of  light  dra^ms,  and  anotlicr  of  ^fnadarmn,  with  two 
pici'cs  of  anilL«ry,  iHirHcd,  and  four  or  five  guaa,  !!!• 
amvtl  fur  the  purpow  of  liring  »aluteH  on  day*  of 
publii:  rcioiddg ;  making  alttigether  a  force  uf  •boal 
IIHXI  infantry,  240  horw,  and  Mx  fivld-pircvs-  Of  tbfv, 
lU'u-thiid<i  were  chosen  troopt,  (U-voUtl  In  the  otditb  ; 
aott  at  that  period,  aUu,  tlivrc  was  not  a  Bvlgtau  oSoar 
or  private  who  was  not  ri-ady  to  do  his  duty. 

Tbc  pn{njlact:  u-hm  wiilmot  amiB,  antniuniti(in,lisd(n. 
or  pn-coiiwrted  plan— in  short,  a  nitTc  rnliblo  ;  for  it  W 
an  iitdi*putable  fai-t,  that  il  nevL-r  entt-nt)  into  thehcadt 
uf  Ute  most  .saDguioe  or  exalltnl  liberal^  tluu  the  public 
authfiritice  would  tamely  look  on  and  permit  a  mere 
ibralrc  riot  to  assumi.'  all  the  features  uf  open  revolt, 
aiul  to  he  converted  into  thr  (intt  act  of  n  notional 
revolution. 

Il  ia  true  that  the  feruientation  in  ibe  pubUo  nind 
W8I  intcdiwi  that  seditious  menaces  were  openly  pla- 
carded, and  that  a  few  yuung  men  ccaiDecled  with  ibe 
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press  and  learned  professions,  entertained  a  bitter  am- 
mosity  towards  the  government,  and  were  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  create  a  riot.  But  the  placards,  as  well 
as  this  projected  disturbance  at  the  theatre,  were  the 
work  of  a  very  limited  number  of  individuals,  in  which 
the  leaders  of  the  union,  or  the  more  influential  and 
respectable  Catholics  and  liberals,  had  no  participa- 
tion. It  is  also  true  tluit  it  was  intended  to  break  the 
windows  of  the  National^  the  Palace  of  Justice,  as  wdl 
as  those  of  one  or  two  functionaries,  as  a  preparatory 
demonstration  of  public  animosity  to  M.  Van  Maanen 
and  others ;  but  it  never  was  imagined  that  the  govern- 
ment, after  all  the  warning  it  had  received,  would  fold 
its  arms,  and  permit  the  populace  to  destroy,  bum, 
plunder,  and  commit  the  most  disgraceful  outrages  with 
consummate  impunity. 

Every  individual  inhabiting  a  large  city  is  well 
aware  of  the  extreme  facility  with  which,  in  our  days, 
disturbances  or  riots  are  got  up,  especially  at  the 
theatres,  and  this  with  little  previous  concert.  Londra 
affi>rds  constant  examples ;  yet,  upon  the  strictest  in« 
▼estigatioo,  it  is  generally  found  that  no  money  has 
been  expended — that  the  leaders,  if  there  be  any,  rarely 
exceed  four  or  five  insignificant  individuals;  that  of 
general  mobs,  one-fourth  are  merely  excited  by  that  love 
of  mischief,  unfortunately  innate  in  man,  whilst  the 
remaining  three-quarters,  at  first  attracted  by  curiosity, 
eventually  co-operate  from  the  force  of  bad  example ; 
espedally  when  the  authorities  take  no  measures  to  re- 
press them. 

Temporization  on  such  occasions  is  a  dangerous  and 
even  cruel  policy.  However  great  the  repugnance  of  a 
gorvemraent  to  shed  the  bkxxl  of  its  fellow-citisens,  it 
inust  employ  force  sooner  or  later.  Unless  it  wish  to 
ddiverxqi  a  eity  to  anarchy  and  destruction,  tiiere  is 
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intention  to  attaek,  and,  if  possible,  to  ovei'throw  in  the 
ensuing  session.     But  no  sooner  did  intelligence  reach 
them  of  what  had  passed,  than  they  unanimously  de- 
precated the  excesses  committed  by  the  multitude,  and 
loudly  condemned  those  functionaries  who  had  neither 
heart  or  talent  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws. 
Kvery  concurrent  testimony  furnishes  proofs,  that  the 
respectable  unionists  were  not  only  free  from  all  parti* 
dpatioD  in  the  outrages  of  the  revolutionary  ovoture, 
but  that  not  a  single  franc  was  expended  by  them  in 
exciting  the  people.      Indeed,  many  of  those  whose 
names  have  beoi  signalized  as  instigators  or  abettors  of 
these  disgraceful  scenes,  were  absent  fi[om  Brussels,  emd 
even  from  Belgium. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted,  however,  that  it  was 
determined  not  only  to  oppose  the  address  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  chambers,  but  to  prepare  a  popular  movc^ 
ment  during  the  month  of  October,  unless  the  system 
of  govemmeDt  should  in  the  meantime  be  modified,  and 
Van  Maanen  dismissed. 

But  the  majority  strongly  reprobated  any  snch  cuU 
pable  and  unconstitutional  mode  of  intimidation ;  which, 
though  it  might  have  the  effect  of  alarming  some  few 
Dutch  repres^itatives,  was  looked  on  as  essentially  cal- 
culated to  compromise  the  dignity  and  success  of  the 
general  cause.  It  would  authorise  the  government, 
they  said,  to  cast  aside  all  moderation,  to  suspend  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice  by  placing  the  capital  in  a 
state  of  siege,  and  to  make  terrible  examples  of  those 
who  participated  in  any  overt  breach  of  the  laws. 

Justice,  right,  and  naticmal  will  being  on  their  sidct 
they  knew  that  they  had  only  steadily  to  pursue  their 
system  of  combination  and  passive  resistance,  in  order 
to  obtain  redress,  and  that  they  required  no  other 
weapons  than  the  accumulating  petitiona  of  the  peoj^c^ 
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backrd  by  ihp  Hm^ucnor  of  ihctr  niprcimlativcs,  nnd 
tlic  puisMnt  Kuccoor  uf  die  pcen.  Bi-M(ic».  at  lh«l 
mimnit,  the  national  oppoailion,  thiiiif;li  cwratial)^ 
and  uniruniily  anti-miDtsicriol,  vns  uuly  [Mutiitlty  and* 
ilvnaslit.-.  The  grrst  inaiiH  of  the  people,  especially  th* 
(nudenincn  and  intiahitantii  af  Bmsiclii,  wen  for  tram 
Ixbif;  hostile  to  ihe  oiurt,  rrran  whicb  they  derived  tbeir 
prindpnl  ntMin*  ^f  exiNienee ;  indeed,  up  to  the  SBih  of 
Aiif^utt  tliete  were  not  twenty  penuus  in  the  capital. 
«bo  drvamed  of  the  paesihility  of  exet  aiieditig  etcn 
ail  administrative  separaiioD  between  the  two  eountric*. 
Although  thundemtriick  at  the  fadUty  of  tlieir  triumph, 
tbey  w«re  «ti)l  more  astuumlnl  at  tlic  urter  want  of 
cnvr^y  and  forv^iight  uf  the  authorities,  «ifio  had  opened 
to  them  a  viita  of  emancipaliiio,  that  irccvcdi.-d  lh«tr 
ntnst  nan^uine  expcetatiuna,  and  thus  tranafiinnetl  a  vile 
moll  riot,  into  a  grand  aational  moremenl  that  aet  al 
dttfianee  the  whole  moral  and  physical  pov,-er  i»f  Burope. 
As  the  epoch  of  the  king's  nnnivcrMry  approaded, 
the  tniivenuil  rumtiuni  nf  intmdetl  dinturbanctn  nwiumed 
grmlirr  inlenuty.  mi  that  the  authoritiea  tJinii|:ht  it 
pntdvnt  to  ndjonm  the  splendid  illiiu)inatioD&  detuned 
to  criebralelbnt  event,  and  to  limit  the  public  rt-juitan^ 
lo  the  onlinar>-  demon »t rations  uoual  on  flimitiir  ocoft- 
sioaE.  The  ciindelnlira.s  ]amp»,  colomna,  and  othrr  tm- 
nanenlal  preparations  aceiiniulatcd  in  the  park  w»gt 
Iwwovcf-,'  left  standing,  and  daily  ntlraetod  nameroua 
Ixidin  of  idlers,  who,  withimt  procreding  to  nnvt  vj»> 
iLiice,  rrpratnilv  broke  out  into  vocif<:ratiiin*  of  roo- 
ii-nipl  and  iKMlility  to  the  goTemmcnt.  For  this  paM- 
poneinent  ufan  il  In  uit nation,  intended  to  da  honour  to 
the  •overeign,  woo  ouuuderHl  as  a  tacit  oaufewitm  ^ 
Mani  uf  ur)nftib-ni^>  in  the  nation,  and  of  woakocss  on  Um 
part  nf  thi-  ntithoHtie^  and  oonse(}uctil1y  served  Ut  aog- 
numt  thp  ^nira)  cxaspt-Tiitiim. 
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These  preparations  ought,  in  fact,  Deyn*  to  have  been 
begun;  or,  if  commenced,  to  have  been  vigorously  exe- 
cuted, even  as  the  representation  of  the  Muette  de 
Portici  ought  to  have  been  forbidden  entirely,  or  so  fre- 
quently repeated  as  to  lessen  the  excitement  of  novelty^ 
a»d  to  wear  out  the  public  by  mere  satiety.  The  mo- 
tives that  actuated  the  regency  in  endeavouring  to  avoid 
a  pretext  for  outrage,  especially  in  the  vicinity  c^  the 
palaces,  would  have  been  highly  praiseworthy  on  ordi* 
nary  occasions ;  but,  as  uproar  was  inevitaUe,  it  was 
highly  impolitic  on  their  part,  to  remove  the  scene  of 
action  to  a  quarter  of  the  town,  where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  the  public  force  would  have  greater  diffi- 
calty  in  acting  efficaciously  against  the  rioters* 

The  moTBing  of  the  24fth  at  length  arrived,  and  was 
ushered  in  with  die  accustomed  solemnities.  As  the 
afternoon  advanced  turbulent  groups  assembled  in-  va* 
nous  parts  of  the  town,  or  filled  the  taverns.  Towards 
dusk,  when  the  ligbts  at  the  public  edifices  and  private 
dwellkigs  began  to  illumine  the  streets,  crowds  of  pedes- 
trians were  seen  moving  to  and  fro,  rending  the  air  with 
patriotic  Boagty  and  vociferations  of  the  most  seditious 
nature^  As  the  shades  of  night  fell  more  densely  on 
ihe  city,  these  crowds  augmented  in  force  and  riotods 
conduct,  so  that  the  shops  were  closed,  doors  barred, 
and  afixiouS'  heads  peeped  from  the  windows  appre- 
heodn^  that  this  violent  fermentation  could  not  sub- 
side withoiit  more  dangerous  tumults. 

These  expectations  were  not  void  of  foundation.  A 
large  body  of  young  men  (many  of  whom,  to  judge  by 
their  atdre,  were  of  a  better  class),  followed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  the  tower  orders,  proceeded  round  the  parh ; 
having  reached  the  hotel  of  Prince  de  Gavre,  grand 
chamberlain  of  the  queen's  household,  a  cry  of  *^  Down 
with  the  Dutch  !*"   was  raised,  and  instantly  a  roUey  of 
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stones  smashed  the  illuminated  wiodowi  to  a  tbousuid 
atnms,  aotidst  the  deafeniofi^  applause  of  the  mult^ 
tude,  who  then  retired  unmolested  by  the  military  or 
police.  A  similar  demoostnUion  also  occuned  at  the 
abode  of  the  mayor,  Mr.  Welleos,  where  the  band  of 
the  "  Grand  Harmony"  had  assembled  toi  the  purpose 
of  serenading  that  functionary.  However,  a*  the  illu- 
minations successively  faded  away,  the  crowds  f^rsdually 
dispersed  without  committing  further  excesBes,  and  the 
night  passed  oiF tranquilly.  These  occurrences  were,  how- 
ever, a  mere  rehearsal,  a  prelude  to  graver  events ;  ftx-,  aa 
the  riotous  groups  separated,  they  were  beard  signifi- 
cantly bidding  each  other  to  be  prq>ared  for  the  morrow. 

On  the  following  morning  the  playbills  announced 
the  long-expected  signal  for  oommotioiL  As  the  eveiK 
ing  drew  on,  crowds  infinitely  more  dense  and  tur- 
bulent than  those  that  had  collected  on  the  pieviouB 
day,  congregated  around  the  theatre  and  adjacent 
streets.  Scarcely  were  the  doors  of  tbe  former  opened, 
ere  the  house  was  invaded  and  filled  to  sufibcatioa. 
Hundreds,  being  obliged  to  retire  for  lack  of  tpace, 
joined  the  multitude  that  occupied  tbe  square,  or  filled 
the  neighbouring  places  of  refreshment.  Of  this  mul- 
titude, ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  knew  not  why  tbcy 
hod  assembled ;  all  were,  however,  ripe  for  miacluef, 
and  ready  to  perpetrate  any  act  of  outrage;  tbef 
wanted  nothing  but  a  definite  object  and  a  positive  im- 
pulse,  and  these  stimulants  were  not  long  in  bdng  fur* 
nished.  At  this  moment  a  battalion  of  steady  troops, 
placed  in  column  in  the  square,  would  have  sufficed  to 
intimidate  these  masses,  and  to  control  that  fury  whidit 
in  a  few  hours,  succeeded  in  overwhelming  the  king's 
authcmty,  and  trampling  the  laws  beneath  their  fleet. 

The  numerous  patriotic  and  revolutionary  alluskma 
which  abound  in  the  Muetttt  de  Portia,  were  peculiarly 
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calculated  to  increase  the  feverish  excHemeDt  of  the 
tarbulent  spirits  who  came  prepared  for  taniult,  and 
who  expressed  bj  their  outcries  the  unequivocal  nature 
of  their  intentions.  The  rising  of  the  curtain  was 
hailed  with  bursts  of  approbation.  Not  a  word  escaped 
unnoticed ;  each  political  allusion^  however  trifling,  was 
applauded ;  whilst  those  of  a  more  pertinent  nature  weee 
received  with  almost  phrenzied  acclamations.  The  ex- 
ertions and  ardour  of  the  performers  appeared  to  rise 
with  the  excitement  of  the  audience.  Between  the  acts, 
noisy  groups  filled  the  corridors  and  saloons,  where  they 
pledged  each  other  in  goblets  of  punch,  and  enthusiasm 
tically  repeated  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  play. 
Others  were  seen  in  animated  converse  in  the  vestibule, 
or  communicating  with  such  of  their  friends  as  lined  the 
peristyle  and  external  arcades. 

As  the  representation  advanced,  the  fever  of  the  spec« 
tators  increased.  Shouts  and  vociferations  of  a  seditious 
nature  wa*e  constantly  mingled  with  their  plaudits,  un- 
til at  length  the  curtain  fell  amidst  such  confused  and 
deafening  uproars  as  even  overwhelmed  the  loud  edboes 
of  the  final  explosion.  In  an  instant,  the  excited  au* 
dience  rose  up  from  their  seats,  and  darting  through 
the  passi^,  poured  into  the  open  square,  exclaiming, 
*^  to  the  offide  of  the  National  r  This  was  answered  by 
the  mob,  with  shouts  of  ^<  away !  away  !^  The  whole 
mass,  aa  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  now  rushed  towards 
the  street  in  which  was  situated  the  establishment  of  the 
obnoxious  journal.  '^  In  with  the  windows  and  doors  V 
was  thesigBai  of  attack,  and  in  a  few  seconds  a  volley  of 
paving  stones  commenced  the  work  of  destruction. 

Unobstructed  by  police  or  military,  the  rioters  would 
not  bate  been  long  in  demolishing  the  whole  building* 
had  not  a  cary  of  "  to  his  lodgings  t  to  Libry  Bagna« 
no^s !  down  with  the  felon !"  directed  their  attentaoQ, 
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dituriKd  ihvir  wrath  into  anewcbuind.    Tbr  nibble, 

r  auf^L-nled  la  a  moat  formidable  nnd  OTenrlirltiitng 
body-  tnrtantly  obeyed  this  call,  and  ruabcil  with  niad- 
detiing  fttrv  and  the  mcMt  oulragi-ous  fJiouts  of  "  Down 
with  Van  Mannm  !"  *'  Lon/;  li*c  i)e  Putter !"  Inwards 
the  P<dyina()dvk  library,  lh«  reaidetxre  of  the  dftenti-d 
editor.  In  less  lime  than  is  requisite  to  writn  Ok 
words,  locks,  biiltF,  door*,  and  trindom  yielded  lu  the 
asMiilftiit* ;  aitd  the  whole  dwelling;,  from  Uie  garrrl  lo 
iHl'  rtfllnr,  wiu  invaded  by  the  multitude.  WhiUt  »tjmv 
were  occupied  in  devaMtatinjf  thu  [iropcrty,  others,  in  a  fu- 
rions  dtatc  of  rxciU-nirnl  or  itwbriutiuo,  iouf;ht  for  Li- 
bry.  wIniw  lifi-  would  inevitably  have  faltm  a  Mcrifict: 
to  ibeir  furVi  l^dd  be  not  fortunately  made  bin  ocapc, 
at  the  first  signal  of  the  approaching  tumulL 

It  is  superfluous  to  detail  tlic  soene  that  eosued  ;  wii- 
fice  it  to  my  that  books  furaiture,  dotbea,  wines* 
and  papers,  every  article,  even  to  thv  very  atoircBW, 
wa»  pillfljE[ed  or  destroyed.  Three  time*  was  this  aoene 
of  pltmdrr  rrtw^wed,  untU  not  a  vestige  of  the  ajart- 
meiil*  remained  lutve  their  doniagrd  wall*. 

Excepting  a  few  icatlenid  gvnMlarrors,  and  one  or  Lm 
feeble  patrals  of  infantry,  who  were  eoHiiy  l:cpt  at  bay  by 
tbo  riolor?,  not  a  man  of  the  garrison  appeariil.  Yet  tl» 
Dature  nf  the  slrerl,  a  Intig  and  narrow  lieRIc,  nOend 
every  facility  for  the  tuoccwful  cmploynivnt  of  force. 
Hod  a  rapid  and  well-conc-erled  movement  been  made. 
Mid  two  half  battaliuas  in  ooluinn  been  ordered  to  ad^ 
vance,  4l  tbc  charge-  from  the  oppo«(c  end.i  of  the  M«d^ 
Uine,  the  dfliurguniKed  unanniil  mbhlir  must  have  fled 
through  the  narrow  pacsagr*  on  ejtlicr  side :  or,  if  they 
had  offered  lesittantx*,  muni  h&ve  been  killed  or  oip- 
tured.  Had  hloud  been  shed,  when  the  rufHaoa  wen 
engofrod  in  tbeu-ork  of  demolition,  few  would  hsT^  r^ 
grrttrd  ilic  fallen,  or  foiled  to  have  appbuiditl  ihe  avet^- 
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gen  of  the  lavs.  For,  at  that  moment,  the  ontbredt- 
ing  was  but  a  vile  act  of  plunder  and  misrule,  a  raef« 
mob  riol,  unaocxNnpamed  by  any  of  the  diaractms- 
tks  that  ennoble  a  popular  rerolution ;  it  was  a  mere 
disgusting  act  of  outrage,  deplored  and  disavowed  by 
every  individual  who  has  any  respect  for  his  own  oha^- 
lacter.  For  who  is  there  that  will  acknowledge  that 
he  was  either  the  author  or  abettor  of  a  scene  that 
merited  for  its  performers  an  eternal  condemnation  lo 
those  very  gaUeys  to  which  Libry  Bagnano  had  been 
previously  sentenced  ?  The  atrocities  of  that  night 
must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  their  subsequent 
results,  nor  the  causes  with  the  effects.  Still  less  must 
the  vile  actors  be  mistaken  for  those  honourable  men 
belonging  to  the  chambers  or  press,  who  were  the  con- 
stitutional champions  of  their  country^s  rights,  and  not 
the  ruthless  plunderers  of  their  fellow-citisens. 

In  the  meanwhile,  every  moment's  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  added  to  the  audacity  of  the  populace, 
and  gave  a  more  decided  and  definite  character  to  the 
riot.  Encouraged  by  the  apathy  of  the  public  force, 
the  mob  had  already  divided  itself  into  several  bands, 
nor  were  leaders  wanting  to  guide  them.  The  idea  of 
attempting  to  resbt  the  laws  by  force  now  first  suggested 
itsell  An  attack  was  therefore  made  on  the  gunsmiths' 
abops,  many  of  which  were  burst  open  and  plundered^ 
and  the  people  having  armed  themselves  with  every  spe« 
cies  of  weapon,  hurried  forth  to  commit  still  greyer 
havoc.  One  body  rushing  towards  the  Petit  Sabhm, 
made  a  desperate  and  successful  assault  on  the  mansion 
of  the  minister  of  justice ;  whilst  another  either  disarmed, 
or  kept  at  bay,  the  small  military  guard  at  the  neighbour- 
ing prison  of  the  Petite  Carmee* 

The  doors  of  the  minister's  house  having  been  in- 
stantly forced,  the  rioters  mshed  with  loud  cries  through 
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the  aportOMMitM ;  sontt  Iminking  and  JenioUaliiBg  ever; 
thin|{  wilhin  ibrir  rcnch,  whiUt  olhen  cast  out  of  lite 
wintlo'VK,  or  dnif^fjnl  every  fioruble  urtidc  lo  the  cmtra 
uf  tlk>  M)Uari^  where  a  pili;  wm  inwle,  ood  the  whcie 
coniniiu«l  Ui  ibe  Aoinin.  A  cry  of  "  fire  Uic  tyrant's 
hotiH'  !'*  having  b«vn  rai»ed,  fifty  exdtnl  wrcuitcs  «etxed 
huFning  branilis  and  dnrtlng  inta  the  edifice,  denoe 
columnft  or  »uii>ke  and  a  hurst  uf  fhime  sttaa  annouorad 
to  the  city  lliiii  successful  act  of  incmdiarisui.  Sti)]  tbo 
inililnry  authorities  did  do4  inlcrfcre.  A  few  gen»- 
daniM^t,  whose  bnrracks  were  hard  by,  alontr  ntlempted  to 
rcinominite ;  but  they  were  iiiBtnntly  driTim  back,  and 
advtwed  for  ibeir  own  sakcs  to  retnaJn  ncultr.  The  fire- 
men froin  the  tixni-ltnll  UkewiM,'  ha-Meiied  with  their 
engines  to  iJie  spot ;  hut  ao  intent  was  the  poputace 
un  (be  work  of  destruction,  that  they  prevented  all  at- 
templN  li}  quench  the  flnmcft,  And  bmie  the  Krvnien  cam- 
line  their  efforts  to  ttie  prcttcfvatioii  uf  the  neigbbituriiig 
iHiiMingit. 

In  the  meontinie,  annther  band,  headed  by  a  foreiga 
adventurer,  h11rri4.fl  to  the  abode  of  the  police  dirvctor, 
ntto  apprnre<l  to  \m  to  little  prepared  for  nich  an  attack, 
that  hi>  wife  and  ehihlreti  were  tint  uroavxl  rioui  tbctr 
diimbers  by  the  yells  nnd  thundeni  of  the  mob.  aa  they 
anailed  the  buuse.  Though  no  abaolute  violence  wa> 
olfered  lo  the  inmates,  their  terror  tnsy  be  imaginctl, 
for  the  work  of  devastation  in>>lantly  romnienced.  Hang* 
ings,  painting*,  buuk«,  p^reeloine,  plule— in  ahiirt  evoy 
article  of  furniture,  was  torn  down,  or  utterly  drnio- 
Uihed;  and,  although  the  principal  nhject  of  the  peofde 
wiw  certainly  doI  to  rob,  jewclUTy  und  phUc  of  cuun- 
dcruhlo  value  were  carriMl  ofl*.  Finding  nothing  more 
within  the  building  whereon  to  vent  their  rage,  the  riotcn 
''■^i!S>'*l  the  eorriagM  to  the  (^and  scpuirei  and  ihcrv 
ciitnuiilU'd  thi'tu  to  the  flames,  under  the  Tcrjrcyeaof  the 
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public  authorities  and  military  guard.  But  neither  one 
or  the  other  moved  a  hand  to  the  rescue. 

As  the  night  advanced,  the  audacity  of  the  rioters 
seemed  to  increase ;  their  previous  success  had  wetted 
their  appetite  for  mischief.  The  hotel  of  the  provincial 
governor  was  attacked,  and  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
that  of  the  police  director  ;  several  manufactories  were 
also  broken  open  and  devastated.  In  short,  the  whole 
ci^  presented  a  fearful  and  disgusting  scene  of  anarchy 
and  lawless  riot.  Fury,  confusion,  or  terror  were  then 
visible  id  every  countenance.  No  <Hie  knew  where  the 
scene  of  devastation  would  end.  Even  some  of  those 
who  bad  applauded  the  tumult  at  the  theatre  were  ter- 
rified at  the  result,  and  united  with  thepeaceable  citizens 
in  urging  the  aathoritJes  to  do  their  duty.  But  the 
generals  appeared  spell-bound,  and  only  answered  these 
^ppeala  by  sending  forth  weak  detachments  that  were  in- 
stantly disarmed  or  put  to  flight,  after  firing  one  or  two 
shots  over  the  heads  of  the  rioters. 

It  was  Bot  until  day-break ;  not  until  the  populace 
had  revelled  during  several  hours  in  uncontrolled  licen- 
tiousness, and  had  commenced  tearing  down  the  royal 
insigna;  in  short,  not  until  the  riot  had  assumed  a 
positive  revolationary  character,  and  the  difficulty  of 
restoring  order  had  been  considerable  enhanced,  that 
General  Bylandt,  and  his  coadjutor,  General  Wauthier, 
roused  themsrives  from  their  lethargy,  and  commenced 
a  tardy  devdopment  of  the  force  at  their  disposal. 
But  even  then,  the  measures  adopted  were  as  ill  calcu- 
lated in  principle,  as  they  were  inefficacious  in  their 
results. 

There  was  neither  combination  or  promptitude  in  the 
operations  oi  the  men,  nor  decision  and  common  pru- 
dence in  that  of  the  generals.  It  was  not,  indeed,  to  be 
expected  that  the  former  should  do  their  duty,  when 
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titejr  hod  «uch  pitiful  example*  licfon*  tbcoi  of  weaktm 
ma6  want  iif  prewnce  tif  mind  in  iticlr  Miperion. 

Tliu*  il  orwn  occurred  tb«l  Ui«y  fta*  oblifpit  t 
nmiiun  pmiaatc  spccliilitra  of  »xw«ee  ihcy  t'agerl; 
■icaim)  ti>  diaHtiie,  or  with  turn  nf  rage  aiul  nbanie  ii 
their  cj-ra,  were  compelled  to  nihtDit  tn  the  gtuatei 
jnniltR  and  mnltreatintnit.  To  nicb  cxtnu>rdin«r 
lengths  wa*  tlu-  furbcanuicv  of  tht-  superior  iiffiirers  cai 
tied  in  aunie  inMancea,  (hat  (tcn«ral  W'aulhicr  [>>-nntn« 
hitiuclf  tR  be  inanlted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  record. 

M'hiUt  this  ofEcer  was  standing  at  llie  liiad  «f  >< 
iroopt,  an  individual  HtL-ppi-d  fr»>m  ihe  surrouu- 
rrowd,  advanced  towards  him,  and  after  appl 
tfpilhvta  Um!  most  injurious,  placed  hu  hand  on  ilj 
general's  coat,  and  audaciously  tore  sway  the  ema  < 
the  Belgic  lion,  which  docoraled  his  bcmim.  AuJ  yi 
Wautbicr's  sword  hung  by  hi*  iride  !  I !  AfttT  nuch  n 
example,  it  cormut  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  tl! 
military  should  be  diaheartencd,  and  that  tb«  pcupl 
MliotiUl  triumph.* 

The  tuu ■Commissioned  and  soldiers,  many  of  whoi 
were  young  militia  men,  soon  saw  thv  diiRciilt  natni 
oltbdrown  dtuation.  Thuy  fdt  that  tu  employ-  the 
«v«poaa  would  be  but  a  uteleiui  iacrificc  of  their  o« 


'nc  ■■  VUIc  !!.]■. 
tB^ioctin;;  snoUici  _ 
■tnuiiiiK  himwll'iii  i 
■utruumIciI  him,  t]i,.i:.i  , 

iMf  l.irihf  flirw  liu.1  b.  ri>  rarni'il  .->  hliK   >  . 
f  hi-lr  taliidf;  bU  dmrgvr,  noil  iliii|iiii)i  iin  .< 
■•hafvl  Swichn  I'anxiJ.     IVhui  tlic  f;i'ii< 
h«ii  h;,  .».,„,i     hr  cicIalmeiU.' Thii  i:.  i„.  i.^. 

'  -uiil  one  uf  tlw  liyntonilcn.  ' 

1. .li-  IT  ii<i>i>  Lilt-  jiuu  iit'a  ilcroU"il  p«rtii.in    ■!'    ' 
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live*.  The  utural  antipathy  of  man  to  shedtbe  blood 
of  his  feUov-citizeu,  was  au^mted  by  the  knowledge 
tbej  had,  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  generals 
must  inevitably  le*d  to  their  own  defeat  and  oons«{ueBt 
destnicdoD.  *'  Can  I  depend  on  your  men  acting  enet^ 
getieally  P"  said  a  oommtssary  of  police  to  an  officer 
commanding  one  of  the  isolated  detachments  dispatched 
against  the  rioters ;  "  will  they  employ  their  arms?"— 
"  Not,  if  we  are  left  without  support,*"  answered  the 
other,  **  nor  will  I  risk  their  lives  or  my  own  by  gtvlog 
the  order  I"  This  reply  sufficiently  proves  the  perfect 
knowledge  the  inferior  officers  had  of  the  inc^Mtcity  of 

their  supenors,  and  of  their  own  hopeless  poaitioQ.  * 

Here  and  there,  especially  in  the  front  of  M.  Van 
Maaneo's  revdence,  some  partial  combats  did  take 
place,  during  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  a  few 
lives  were  lost  on  both  sides.  But  all  these  efforts  were 
isolated  and  ineffectual,  and  served  but  to  aogment 
the  audadty  of  the  people.     Before  ten  o'clock  oo' die 

26th  the  guards  and  posts  in  the  centre  of  the  city  had 
been  overcome,  u-  had  tranquilly  aurreodeiied ;  and  the 
troops  faavii^  givrai  way,  either  retreated  to  their  bav- 
rackst  or  were  withdrawn  to  the  upper  part  cf  the«ity, 
where  they  piled  arms  in  front  of  the  king's  palace,  and 


'  It  tnij  DM  Ik  irrdeTHit  to  cite  t  leplj  nude  under  MDiewhat 
nmilBT  circuiMtuicea  bj  *n  officer  of  hone  utillery,  who  «m  sU- 
tioned  with  two  field-pieces  in  the  itsble-janf  of  Carlton-houie 
dnrinK  tfae  com-bilt  rioU  in  LondoD,  readj  to  gallop  forth  >t  a 
mometit'i  notice.  Oneof  the  priacipal  officers  of  the  Kegent'ihouBe- 
liold  corainif  to  fafan  nid— "  I  »ii  comminded  to  uk  If  you  think 
yonrKieii  will  do  their  dutj.and  obey  orden  to  fire,  should  suchme- 
landwlj  extremity  be  sbsohitel/  ineritsble  t" — ■'  Fire,  Sir !"  rejoined 
the  other,  *  jmi  ma;  tell  bis  ro^ai  highness,  with  mj  humble  duty, 
that  If  I  connnand  my  people  to  Are  on  his  royal  higboess's  palace, 
tbereisno  nun  ecnatop  them  but  myselC"  The  reader  must  excuse 
tfae  anecdote  in  brour  of  its  originality. 


Fbeloic  nEVOu 


mnnd  on  further  attempt  at 


suppressing  i 


(Ulllt- 

furtunatftly,  for   th«  ulUntnte   uTiiy  of  the   d*- 
which  bcforv  mid-day  wu  nlMuidintMl  lu  the  discTL 
of  the  poiiplci  levend  of  the  ratMt  woallliy  and  inti  • 
tinl  citixeni,  indignant  st  the  wrnknns  of  the  >utl 
tio,  and  dreading  onnlhiT  nif>hl  of  nnarchy,  msemi 
■t  till:  tMirocks  uf  the  coiuiuuiuU  j^ardi,  and  thuf 
coflccrt  with  ihe  officers  of   that  force,  itnincdj.ii 
ndopied  mnuum  fur  thtr  organization  of  a  burv 
guard,     A  public  Dp]ii!a]  wbh  nuide  to  the  x«d  of 
inhabilanls.  nf  whom  grcnl   nnmhrrH  instantly    i 
forward,  and  having  received  nrm^  and  formed  ili 
selvM  into  companlrs,  strong  patrols  were  dirrcti  i  i  - 
circiilat*:  through  lh«  tlrvirU,  whilst  others  took  povv-<- 
uon  uf  lh«  various  puats  that  had  bc<-n  abottdoned  h^ 
the  king*s  troops. 

A  cotinci)  of  nolablc*  alio  aMcmhled  at  the  town 
hall,  where  it  was  decided  to  i«!ue  a  procUnintioa 
nsHuring  the  inhabilanlo  that  M.  Van  Maanen  «ltciul( 
Iw  diamjssi-d :  llmt  the  responsibility  uf  minister 
xhould  he  (atabliHii4.-d,  and  that  Ihe  muoJnp*)  "  nmu 
lurt'  tax  should  be  instantly  aboliKhi-d.  Allhftiii>{ 
this  diMTunient  eontainvil  pruniiitcs  entticlv  beynnif  '  i 
control  or  utlributc^  of  the  load  authorities,  it  nas 
calnuUtinl  to  a{([M.-;uie  the  general  irrilotiou,  and  to  ji 
duct!  a  salutary  effect  amongst  the  lower  orders,  ojm- 
aolly  as  it  wun  fnlluwfd  hy  a  lecotu),  of  a  lUiturc  &til! 
nioro  preci-ie  and  ponitive.* 

These  nieasuri'K,  combined  with  the  >ea]nu»eon<' 
of  tlw  citi^cn*,  who  eagerly  hosteni-d  to  enrol  t!  > 
•elves  for  the  general  oecuritj',  produced  tbr  most  h.  i 
Itdal  multa,  the  mon;  mi,  nnoc  Count  Felis  de  M6ixid« 
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Baroni  Vanderlinden  d'Hoogvorst,  Secus,  and  otlt« 
persons  of  rank,  wealth,  and  influence,  were  seen  doing 
duty  as  private  aoldiers.  The  opposition  journals  also, 
though  they  did  not  stigmatize  with  sufficient  severity 
the  disgraceful  outrages  of  the  preceding  night — fol* 
they  thmselveB  may  be  considered  as  accessaries  before 
the  fact— loudly  called  on  the  public  to  maintain  order, 
and  breathed  sentiments  of  respect  and  obedience,  not 
only  to  the  king  but  to  existing  institutions.  "  We 
conjure  all  those  inhabitants  who  possess  any  influence 
over  the  labouring  population,  to  interfere  promptly," 
said  the  Courrier  des  Paya  Baa.  "  Let  instant  occu- 
pation be  given  to  the  working  classes,  even  though  it  be 
useless ;  all  who  do  not  now  return  to  order  are  culpable." 
Had  this  journal  held  similar  laudable  language  on  the 
preceding  days,  it  would  have  been  more  opportune. 

But  who  could  have  anticipated  the  extraordinary 
results  of  that  night,  or  have  dreamed  that  those  per- 
sons intrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  should 
have  contiibnted  so  largely  to  their  subvernon  P  Who 
could  have  predicted,  that  a  mere  theatre  riot  should 
have  swollen  into  a  popular  revolt,  which  immediately 
paved  the  way  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy ;  or 
that  the  outbreaking  of  a  few  hot^-brained  patriots 
should  have  formed  the  basis  of  that  national  emancipa' 
tioD,  for  whicb  Belgium  bad  vainly  struggled  during 
many  centuries  P 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  revolt  had  as- 
sumed a  more  distinct  and  national  character.  The 
French  trieolour,  at  first  displayed  as  the  symbol  of 
liberty,  gave  way  to  the  old  red,  black,  and  yellow 
banner  of  Brabant,  whicb  was  seen  waving  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  town-hall.  The  cry  of  "  Vive  la  France !" 
had  yielded  to  that  of  '•  Vive  lea  Bdgea !"  The  Orange 
cockade  was  proscribed  aa  being  an  individual  and  not 


a  national  emUhau.  T\\e  myal  artai  vim  Hkcviw  rc- 
mi)vt>d  from  the  puMic  and  priTst«  edition,  tuurc  per- 
hnps  fruiu  lerrur  no  (be  part  tif  the  JDmalrs  of  llie  itUet 
than  front  any  sctitimcnt  of  hctftiUly  to  the  dyaatty. 
InstiiiKcs,  il  IK  true,  utrv  not  wonting  of  the  bLackm 
ingmtitudt>  un  tite  part  of  u)ine  indiriduaU  who  were 
tncUbted  for  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  rnyul  family  i 
but  tlicse  vcrc  exceptioits,  on  which  it  Mould  be  UOJllA 
to  found  a  general  uccuialiun. 

Whil«t  tUeie  iconeo  were  passing  within  the  city,  iha 
ndgliliouring  villages  of  Foret,  Ucclc,  nod  Andcrlecht 
had  Irocn  the  theatre  of  the  most  wanton  unil  atruduui 
acts  of  ntttrage.  Thrm  hand?,  nr  dnioten  iniu:n.<ani« 
aallied  furlh  from  itie  city  toward*  dark,  and  (aktag 
advantage  of  the  confuuon  and  diwrder  reigning  wilhiit 
Brqudi,  madu  simultaneous  attacks  (in  the  foi-tarim  i4 
Meurs.  Rey.  Ball,  Rml  Wilson,  which,  togrthur  with 
about  twenty  country  linuwit,  wi-rc  ptllBged  or  liurncd. 
Tlielo«*  MiKtoincI  by  the  proprictorn  wb»  valuta]  al  up- 
wards of  one  million  of  floriu.t.  The  L'ader  and  in»tiga- 
Inr  of  those  hordes  of  baiKlils,  was  a  man  in  es'^  cir- 
cutuitonccs,  named  Fontaine,  who,  aa  it  appeared  on  hia 
■abacquciit  trial,  had  no  tnotivcK  fur  his  conduct,  but  as 
execrable  spirit  of  vengeniice  fur  some  real  or  auppotal 
wrong  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  WiUon. 

The  respeetable  inhabitants  lieing  nrMilved  t"  ■.'.'i."i< 
tlw  renewal  of  those  dingrnccful   ocmes,   u\ 
tltrcc  thou*8nd  joiiietl  tin-  ronki  of  the  hur^li 
and  as  various  turbulent  bodies  of  ttie  lowest  ' 
obH-nfd  assembling  towards  dusk,  whilst  puli. 
diadgnnteil  teveml  hoiiHW  a*  dwoli-d  tudcstnii 
anned  citiieii* declared  tlieif  firm  iiiteniioo  ol'  tiia^ii ' 
tiio  ilightni  act  of  aggression  in  the  most  aummi^ 
manoer.     The    companies    having  selected   thdr  c 
Bhiufi,  established  |iatn>lk,  whtcli  sc<Min)d  erory  pan  «>« 
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the  eity^  dispersed  the  groups,  and  were  geoevftUy  pee? 
ceded  by  a. banner  on  which  was  inscribed  ^<  Liberly  !^ 
«*  Security  !'^  cyr  some  other  patriotic  motto. 

Although  the  shops  remained  closed,  and  all  busir 
ness  was  suspended,  the  market  people  assumed  thdi* 
usual  stations,  a  multitude  of  curious  persons  traversed 
the  streets  to  visit  the  various  scenes  of  devastatioQ^ 
and  at  night  the  whole  city  was  lighted  up.  The  citizens 
having  universally  obeyed  the  municipal  invitation  to 
illuminate  the  fronts  of  their  bouses,  the  darkness 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  lamps  was  obviated  by 
this  measure;  and  as  the  burgher-guard  had  not  for.a 
moment  relaxed  its  vigilance,  the  night  passed  off  with 
perfect  tranquillity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  whole  of  the  troops  remained 
confined  to  their  barracks,  or  bivouacked  in  front  of 
the  palace,  in  which  Generals  Bylandt,  Wauthier,  Abetk 
son,  and  Aubrem^  bad  established  their  head-quartcra. 
A  verbal  convention  had  been  entered  into  between  the 
first  of  these  officers  and  the  municipal  authorities,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  military  should  remain 
perfectly  passive  until  instructions  should  be  received 
from  the  Hague.  But  a  reinforcement  of  a  regiment 
of  hussars  from  Ghent,  and  two  battalions  of  infantry^ 
with  eight  field-pieces,  were  ordered  to  move  on  the 
capital  with  all  possible  despatch ;  a  precaution  that 
Might  to  have  been  taken  several  days  previous,  but 
which  wasutteriy  out  of  season  when  the  first  act  of  the 
revolution  was  consunmiated,  and  the  authority  of  the 
govennnent  trampled  under  foot 

Notwidistanding  this  triumph  of  the  people,  and 
the  removal  of  the  royal  insignia,  there  were  no  other 
symptoms  of  animosity,  no  overt  outcry  against  the 
lynasty,  nor  even  a  talk  of  separation.  The  press  and 
^eiy  other  organ  of  public  (pinion,  outwaedly  pro^ 
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fessed  a  desire  for  the  re-establishmeDt  of  the  gOTem- 
ment  authority,  accompanied  by  sudi  conceasioiis  as 
were  calculated  to  rally  the  nation  round  the  throne. 
There  was  a  party,  an  anti-national  party,  that  had 
turned  its  eyes  towards  France  from  the  instant  of  the 
^*July  days;^  but  they  did  not  venture  to  declare  their 
sentiments  until  a  much  later  period. 

The  panacea  universally  called  for  was  the  removal  of 
M.  Van  Maanen.  **  An  unfortunate  choice,  dictated 
perhaps  by  generous  affections,^  said  the  Antwerp  Jour- 
naly  "  has  long  offended  the  nation.  Let  this  man  re- 
tire, and  never  again  resume  office  am<»ig8t  a  magistracy 
that  stands  in  eminent  want  of  national  confidence ;  but 
let  us  rely  for  this  on  the  wisdom  of  the  king.^ 

The  Catholic^  a  violent  liberal  journal  of  Ghent,  thus 
expressed  itself  on  the  same  subject : — ^<  There  is  no 
salvation  for  the  throne,  but  in  an  ample  concession  of 
our  rights.  The  essential  points  to  be  accorded  are, 
royal  inviolability  and  ministerial  responsibility ;  the 
dismissal  of  Van  Maanen ;  uncontrolled  liberty  of  educa- 
tion and  the  press ;  a  diminution  of  taxation ;  equal  pro- 
tection to  commerce,  agriculture  and  industry,  and  a 
just  distribution  of  places ;  in  short,  justice  and  liberty 
in  all  and  for  all,  in  strict  conlbrmity  with  the  funda- 
mental law.*" 

The  Courtier  des  Pay$  Bm  also  held  language  of  a 
similar  tenor.  ^^  The  dismissal  of  M.  Van  Maanen 
must  ever  be  the  absolute  condition  of  all  pacification, 
the  indispensable  gage  of  a  return  to  a  better  state  of 
affairs.  So  long  as  he  continues  in  office,  the  Belgians 
can  have  no  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, nor  slumber  in  deceitful  security.  We  repeat 
that  we  are  neither  in  a  state  of  inswrreotion  n&r  revo- 
lution ;  all  we  want  is  a  mitigation  of  the  grievances  we 
have  so  long  endured,  and  some  guarantees  fisr  a  better 
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future.^  There  was  surdy  nothing  exaggerated  in  these 
demands,  nothing  that  militated  against  the  dignity  or 
security  of  the  throne,  nothing  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  conceded  long  before,  or  that  had  not  been  enjoyed 
by  erery  British  subject  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

If  the  monarchy  could  be  saved  by  such  concessions, 
it  had  been  sound  poMcy  to  try  the  experiment.  Henry 
the  Fourth  thought  Paris  worth  a  mass ;  King  William 
considered  a  minister  of  more  value  than  a  crown.     . 

There  may  be  some  persons  who  may  despise  the  ver- 
dict of  the  press,  and  sneer  at  the  above  citations  as  being 
the  mere  opinions  of  sdf-elected  judges,  and  not  those 
o(  a  ddq^ated  body.  But,  in  so  doing,  they  will  display 
little  acquaintance  with  the  march  of  events,  or  the  for- 
midable power  of  that  engine  in  the  Netherlands  during 
the  year  1830.  At  that  period  the  Belgian  press  was 
eminently  puissant ;  the  numerous  prosecutions  levelled 
against  it  had  strengthened  its  energies,  awakened  the 
sympathy  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  quadrupled 
its  circulation,  and  gained  for  it  a  degree  of  attention 
uid  deference  that  it  could  not  otherwise  have  attained. 
Skilfully  ttvaSing  itself  of  this  influence,  it  gradually 
icquired  a  supremacy  over  men'*s  minds,  that  may  be 
ooked  on  as  the  prindpal  accessary  to  the  revolution. 
Vs  its  influence  was  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
public,  and  dreaded  by  the  government,  its  judgments 
oerit  respect ;  not  so  much  from  their  intrinsic  logical 
rortb,  as  from  the  thraldom  in  which  they  hdd  the 
lublic  mind,  which  blindly  submitted  to  its  guidance. 

The  action  of  the  Bdgian  press  during  the  latter 
lontfas  of  the  union,  has  been  compared  to  the  move- 
lent  of  Ae  fore-limbs  of  a  horse,  which  are  instantly 
>llowed  by^  or  rather  forcibly  attract,  that  of  the  pos- 
arioT  members ;  so  that  the  direction  of  the  one  is  con- 
idered  utterly  subservient  on  the  impulse  of  the  other. 
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In  England,  the  fweitioo  of  the  two  we  reversed :  the 
joumaU,  being  for  the  most  part  pecuniwy  rather  than 
political  speculations,  follow  rather  than  direct  public 
opinion,  with  >ucb  tact  and  rapidity,  howerer,  oa  to 
form  a  ray  of  the  same  Ugbt,  rather  than  its  shadow. 
But,  OD  a  minute  investigation,  and  notwithstanding  the 
coDsummate  ability  with  which  many  are  conducted, 
they  may  be  said  to  go  with,  rather  than  before,  the 
cause  they  advocate.  Their  arguments  are  consequences 
rather  than  causes ;  they  are  not  the  pioneers^  but  the 
rear-guard  of  national  will. 

On  the  moming  of  the  27tb>  ''^  symptoms  of  effer- 
vescence again  manifested  themselves.  The  thirst  of  the 
lower  orders  for  mischief  having  been  increased  t^  the 
latitude  they  had  enjoyed  during  the  night  of  the  B5th, 
oould  Dot  be  restrained  from  breaking  out ;  in  despte 
of  the  efforts  of  the  burgher-guord,  which  had  been  or. 
ganized  in  sections,  corresponding  with  the  divisions  of 
the  city,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  Baron  d*Hoog< 
vorst,  a  vast  body  of  the  populace  inundated  the  Place 
Boyale  and  adjacent  streets,  and  rushed  into  the  park. 

Here  they  instantly  tore  down  the  artificial  pr«^iara> 
tions  erected  for  the  illuminations,  destroyed  the  co- 
loured  lamps  and  ornaments,  conveyed  the  wooden  fing- 
ments  to  a  central  spot,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  pile, 
reduced  the  whole  to  ashes.  At  length,  the  burgber- 
guard  having  received  reinforcements,  the  gardens  were 
cleared,  and  tranquillity  restored  without  further  da- 
mage. The  demoralising  effect  of  this  scene  ob  the 
regular  troops,  who  were  drawn  up  in  column  in  front 
of  the  palace,  may  be  better  conceived  than  described. 
It  would  have  be«k  a  thousand  times  better  that-  tbe^ 
^Ould  have  been  rejnoved  altogether  from  the  «ity, 
dwn  that  they  should  have  been  allowed  to  pemnn  pas- 
sivB  spectators  of  outrages  so  tiyunaus  to  tJmr  loywlty 
and  self-confidence. 
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Hitherto  no  positive  colltsion  had  taken  place  bet#eed 
the  burgher-guards  and  the  people.  But  the  latter  being 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  morning,  and  their 
numbers  being  augmented  by  a  multitude  of  idlers  and 
vagabonds  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  they  evinced 
towards  nightfall  a  decided  inclination  to  commit  the 
worst  crimes.  A  body  of  these  ruflSans,  whose  avowed 
object  was  anarchy  and  pillage,  threw  themselves  on  a 
patrol  on  the  Place  Royale,  and  would  perhaps  have 
succeeded  in  paving  the  way  to  the  most  frightful  dis« 
orders,  had  not  the  citizen  commanding '  shown  more 
presence  of  mind  than  had  been  displayed  by  the  royal 
ofBcers.  Rapidly  wheeling  his  party  into  line,  he  gave 
orders  to  repulse  force  by  force,  and  a  well-directed 
volley  having  stretched  eight  or  ten  of  the  rabble  on  tht 
ground  and  wounded  others,  the  rest  dispersed.  This 
prompt  and  unexpected  measure  produced  the  best  re* 
suits.  It  curbed  the  audacity  of  the  populace,  gave 
confidence  to  the  burghers,  and  was  the  indisputable 
cause  of  the  subsequent  tranquillity.  Had  the  barrier 
of  public  force  once  more  been  broken  down — had  the 
mob  once  more  obtained  the  supremacy,  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  would  perhaps  have  been  immense. 

Intelligence  having  reached  the  city  that  the  ex<- 
pected  reinfOTcementa  were  rapidly  advancing,  and  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  generals  to  endeavour  to  re- 
install the  military  authority,  to  disarm  the  citizens, 
ind  to  declare  the  town  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  utmost 
excitement  was  created.  The  popular  leaders  openly 
umounced  their  resolution  to  prevent  the  entry  of  these 
taxiopB  into  the  city*  The  two  cannon  abandoned  by 
the  Dutch  general,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
people*  It  was  resolved  to  erect  barricades,  and  to 
lioist  the  standard  of  undisguised  revolt,  unless  the  ad*- 
vaade  of  the  reinforoements  was  instantly  countermanded. 
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ception  of  Liege  and  Verviera,  vhere  at  that  time  a 
portion  of  the  commercial  ioteresta  earnestly  desired  a 
uniiHi  with  France,  no  appearance  of  disafiection  was 
shown;  and  though  all  parties  united  in  the  call  for  con- 
cessions, not  the  slightest  wish  for  separation,  or  any  sen- 
timents hostile  to  the  dynasty,  were  publicly  expressed. 
Antwerp  and  Ghent  remained  perfectly  tranquil.  The 
season  of  the  year  being  the  most  favourable  for  com- 
merce, full  employment  was  given  to  the  population  uf 
the  one,  and  immense  orders  from  the  society  of  com- 
merce found  ample  occupation  for  the  labouring  classes 
at  the  other.  Some  symptoms  of  disorder  had  mani- 
fested themselves  at  Louvain,  Mons,  and  other  towns ; 
but  they  were  not  attended  by  any  decided  acts  of  out. 
rage.  As  the  troops  in  the  different  garrisons  were  kept 
9n  the  alert,  and  the  governors  of  provinces  issued  pro- 
clamations calling  together  the  communal  guards,  it  wag 
loped  that  the  return  of  the  deputations  from  the 
Hague  with  a  favourable  reply  to  the  addresnes,  would 
fully  su6Bce  to  restore  order,  and  to  re-establish  the  su- 
premacy of  the  government  by  removiug  all  pretext  for 
'urther  discontent. 

The  terror  and  confusion  of  the  British  residents  in 
Brussels  during  the  first  two  or  three  days,  exceed  all 
lescription.  Ignorant  of  the  politics  of  the  country, 
nd  utterly  unprepared  for  the  alarming  scenes  of  the 
light  of  the  25th,  or  the  confusion  that  subsequently 
nsued,  some  fied  to  Antwerp,  others  to  France,  and 
lany  deemed  themselves  scarcely  secure  when  they  passed 
^e  frontiers,  or  reached  the  British  packets  at  Ostend  or 
lotterdam.  Those  who  remained,  armed  themselves 
nd  servants,  and  mounted  guard  cither  in  front  or  in 
he  interior  of  their  houses.  B«ports  of  the  most  fright- 
Lil  description  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  were 
ropagat^  with  the  wildest  exaggeration  by  the  fugi- 
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that  took  place  in  Paris  to  resist  the  execution  of  the 
rojal  ordonnances,  were  not  composed  of  individuals 
who  bore  any  share  in  the  legislature,  and  who  conse- 
quently could  be  looked  on  as  legitimate  representatives 
of  national  opinion.  No  peer,  no  deputy,  no  judicial 
or  administrative  functionary  participated  in  it.  Until 
then  the  rising  was  a  mere  riot»  and  would  have  been 
considered  in  no  other  light  in  England  and  America. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  some  deputies  did  certainly  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  with  Marshal  Marmont,  and  it  would 
have  been  more  prudent  to  have  listened  to  their  repre- 
sentations. But  it  is  not  less  true  that  they  acted  of 
their  own  accord ;  that  the  chambers  not  being  assem- 
bled, they  could  not  make  any  legislative  remonstrance. 
The  peers  also  remained  silent,  and  the  magistracy  fol- 
lowed their  examjde.  The  movement  was,  therefore, 
devoid  of  all  legal  forms,  or  rather  of  all  constitutionality 
or  rationality.    The  ministry  were  justified  in  regarding 

it  as  a  riot ;  and  in  firing,  not  on  what  is  called  the 
people,  but  on  what  the  English  designate  as  the  mob, 
a  term  only  to  be  rendered  in  French  by  populace.'"^ 

The  reasoning  is  infinitely  more  applicable  to  the 
events  of  the  25th  of  August  than  those  of  the  July  di^s. 
For,  admitting  that  it  may  be  as  difficult  to  draw  the 
ine  of  demarcation  between  mob  riot,  and  popular  re- 
trolt  or  revolution,  as  to  distinguish  two  twin  brothers  at 
:heir  first  issuing  into  the  world,  yet  the  features  of  the 
Paris  movement  differed  as  essentially  from  those  of  the 
Belgian  outbreaking  as  two  children  of  different  sexes 
>om  of  different  parents.  The  one  sprung  at  once  into 
he  world  a  very  giant,  against  whom  all  opposition  be- 
came an  act  of  Use  nationality.     It  was  stamped,  at  first 
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ptKiliiHi,  ai>d  wm  us  c»iii|)l£te  uimJ  blundli-- 

luiiim  of  IMIS  in  Kngland;  and   whiiei 

nni*t  every  Heart  at  humo,   il  cc(ii]iirr(;il   ll.i  '     i 

•if  all  getu-rou.s  iiiiiidi>  itbruud,  and  quickly  uljiuiiu.-d  tt, 

miHontiun  of  all  foreign  govennnvnte- 

The  otiirr.  on  tbr  uraitrary,    ma»  to  all  inti-fila  an 
pui'piwef  a  mcrv  mob  riul,  with  ncarvc  u  iiymploiii  i 
nationality.     It  i»  IriK  tlwn>  wut  a  cry  of  "  l><init  wit 
the  nutch!"  and  the  royal  aiiniandlOrnni^  emblems  nil 
temoTnl ;  but  the  butllivery  al  llieauUiiH  wiu  "  It 
/■rawr."    The  Frcocb.  uod  not  ihc  Ik'l|;ian  tri-«>' 
W.-H  IkoJslLtl  at  thr  rollyiiig  signal,  and  the  niiii>: 
birth    n-od  a   men.'  nibble   timiult,   whi>;<' 
cliamcler  was  calculated  lo  injurv  the  ca)>  < 
Mtil  to  catt  aa  blaek  a  ttain  oD  the  national  >  i 
the  foul  aii<l  atrocious  conduct  of  tlte  Kri>ii<l  iiiix'udiMni 
'111  that  of  tCiigland.     Beyond  the  diffnisAal  of  M.  Vm 
Maaneu  and  the  ntmibilatiou  uf  M.  LJbry's  [ircfr»(«- 
appcnrvd  In  hare  no  definite  objeet.      In  it»  fcii' 
Magi:,  it  WW  deplond  at  hotue  and  depneated  abi< 
It  enmmenced  in  the  dark ,  and  thu  future  wan  veil. 
iitkHCUnty.     Hazard  and  the  fiirce  of  mwiI*,  rather 
fiirrKighl  aiid  mmitmI  |Ki)tey,  were  the  only  slar»  i 
lighted  it.  WhmaiiilluMnousdiplotnatfBt  answered  (.... 
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the  Belgic  question  would  terminale  "  by  hazard,"  bis 
reply  showed  a  much  more  coDiiummate  knowledge  nf 
the  subject  in  all  its  beariDgs  than  the  words  seemed 
to  impwt. 

Had  the  troops,  or  rather  the  generala  commanding, 
done  their  duty  in  the  first  instance,  and  bad  the  monarch 
and  his  sons  hastened  to  the  capital,  and  made  those  an- 
ticipatory concessions  that  were  pointed  out  by  policy 
and  sound  sense,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  riot 
would  never  have  assunied  any  other  character.  Helve* 
tius  says,  "  that  the  man  the  most  guilty  of  treason  to 
monarchy  is  he  that  advises  his  sovereign  to  press  the 
weight  of  his  authority  too  severely  on  the  peojde." 
This  maxim  was  essentially  applicable  to  the  advisers  of 
King  William  up  to  the  last  day  preceding  the  revolt. 
But  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion-  when  it  was  necessary 
to  treat  riot  as  riot,  and  not  as  revolution,  and  to  let 
loose  the  whole  fqrce  of  the  law  on  the  populace,  it  was 
during  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August. 

"  Nee  Deus  intenit,  uUi  dignus  vindice  nodiu 


■ 


But  when  this  god  does  appear,  let  him  come  forth 
armed  with  ail  the  might  and  terror  of  offended  justice 
and  incensed  majesty.  In  England,  where  riots  are  so 
frequent  as  to  become  a  matter  of  trite  occurrence,  the 
destruction  of  a  few  panes  of  glass  seems  to  be  looked 
□D  as  a  mere  letting  of  blood,  a  species  of  popular 
febrifuge.  The  police,  on  most  occasioas,  arrives  too 
late,  the  military  only  prepare  to  move,  a  few  heads  and 
windows  are  broken,  and  the  patish  pays  the  bill.  But 
if  the  patient  show  further  inflammatory  symptmns,  the 
riot  act  is  read,  the  peace-breakers  are  outlawed,  police 
and  military  do  their  duty  with  unbleoching  firmness, 
and  if  loss  of  life  ensue,  no  reasonable  man  deplores  the 
x2 
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fallen^  or  Uames  the  public  autfaarities.  An  iDquest  is 
held ;  au  investigation,  sc4enin,  patient,  and  minute, 
takes  place ;  and  a  jury  of  citizens,  in  ninety-nine  eases 
out  of  a  hundred^  honourably  acquit  both  govenunent 
and  its  agents.  Such  would,  most  probably,  have  been 
the  issue  of  the  eventful  25th  of  August,  had  General 
Bylandt  and  the  Regency  done  their  duty. 

The  supineness  of  these  authorities,  coupled  with 
other  coincidences,  excited  strong  suspicions  that  the 
riots  of  the  25th,  though  not  absolutely  provoked,  were 
not  altogether  undesired  by  the  government ;  and 
that,  in  lieu  of  resolving  to  apply  preventive  measures, 
they  sought  to  hurry  on  the  anticipated  explosion, 
and  thus  create  an  opportunity  for  crushing  the  re- 
volutionary hydra,  ere  it  had  reached  more  dangerous 
maturity.  Such  machiavelic  policy  can,  however,  be 
scarcely  possible.  For  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that 
men  capable  of  concocting  a  stratagem  of  this  flagitious 
nature,  should  indirectly  connive  at  a  popular  movement 
without  being  well  prepared  to  fall  with  overwhelming 
force  on  the  rioters,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their  artifice 
by  annihilating  them  at  one  blow. 

^ut  these  are  mere  suspicions.  An  impenetrable  mys- 
tery envelops  the  whole  business ;  there  are  no  proofs, 
oral  or  documentary.  The  surmises  are  based  on  one 
or  two  collateral  circumstances,  and  not  on  direct  testi- 
mony. One  of  these  is  the  total  silence  maintained  by 
two  of  the  generals,  Wauthier  and  Aberson,  whose  con* 
duct  was  inculpated  in  terms  the  most  damning  to  men 
of  honour;  whilst  the  third.  General  Bylandt,  limited  his 
defence  to  the  publication  of  one  or  two  pamphlets 
in  the  Dutch  language.  *    These  suspicions  were  ag-^ 


*  ''  Veriiaal  Tan  het  oproer  te  Brusiel  op  den  25  Augustus,  1831." 
Gravenhaege,  1831. 
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gravated,  by  the  goTOTDmeDt  noC  having  brought  these 
three  oflicers  to  pablic  tri*l,  and  thus  proving  to  all 
Europe,  that,  if  the  generals  had  failed  in  their  duty, 
the  nuoistry  had  faithfully  executed  theirs.  This  vas 
the  more  extraordinary;  for  it  appears,  from  the  follow- 
ing dispatdi  of  the  minister  of  war  to  General  Bylsndt, 
that  the  latter  had  expressed  some  desire  to  exculpate 
himself. 

"  The  Hague,  22d  November,  1630. 

"  In  conformity  to  the  king's  orders,  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you,  in  reply  to  your  two  letters,  addressed 
:he  one  to  his  majesty  and  the  other  to  me,  that  H.  M. 
hinks  it  reasonable  in  every  pcant  of  view  that  you 
ihould  dedre  to  justify  yourself  from  the  blame  thatmay 
ittach  to  your  conduct,  as  provincial  commandant  of  &. 
Brabant,  during  the  revolt  that  broke  out  at  Brussels. 
rhe  meet  r^ular  manner  of  s^isfying  this  desire,  is  by 
presenting  yourself  before  the  supreme  military  court, 
n  confimnity  to  the  disposition  of  the  53d  §  of  the 
>rovisional  instructions  for  that  court,  in  order  to  purify 
'ourself  from  this  accusation.  As  to  the  forms  to  be 
tbserved  in  the  process,  you  must  refer  to  the  proceed- 
Dgs  adopted  by  the  ancient  courts  of  Holland  down  to 
810,  according  to  the  7^^^  §  of  the  said  instruction." 
(Signed)         "De  EERENS." 

Although  the  above  letter  was  inserted  by  order  of 
he  minister  in  the  official  journals,  neither  the  general 
>r  government  took  any  further  steps.  This  silence  was, 
herefore,  regarded  as  evidence  of  collusion  between 
toth,  and  furnished  matter  for  asserting,  that  the  general 
ould  not  justify  himself  without  inculpating  those  in 
.nthority  over  him,  and  thereby  unveiling  that  machia- 
'elism  laid  to  their  charge. 

It  is  aSMCted,  in  the  next  place,  that  M.  Yanderfosse, 
ivil  governor  of  S.  Brabant,   had  repeatedly  warned 


fl 


Hie  mbiUliT*  that  a  dangfratm  fcrmentaljon  imd  rmv 
turbulent  ninrii  cxixUtl  thnwf^out  Uic  wliolf  pronitit 
under  liiH  jiiriiMliction  :  llutt  a  criu.«  <rti5  nigh  at  hand 
(bat  il  tviu  hij^Ulj'  important  to  avnid  every  aiis»ui 
that  might  nHctrd  pretext  for  nny  diSpliiy  of  poptiln 
freling:  ihiii  It  woiitil  Iw  pnidtrnt  la  ktxp  Ow  milii 
ill  euiititant  rif^Jim'M  fur  actinti ;  and,  if  it  was  nttt  i 
dcTvd  )x)l)li<:  to  nrinfurce  thf  garriMi),  that  it  woi^! 
firoper  lo  ditect  Htnt-ral  Chass^  and  ibc  Duku  n(  > 
Wcimar,whocoiiimande(iat  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  (<> ' 
a  bodv  of  cliiiM'n  troopn  in  rvndinesK-,  tu  march  i>i<    ' 
cupitiil  ol  B  ni(>»i(fiit\  nuttce- 

Hc  further  urgi-d  with  mifilaken  zeal  the  policy  t 
jMulponiiig  the  lirenurkfl  and  Uluniination§  prrpjircd  ft. 
the  birth-dnv,  affirming  that,  in  the  event  ot>' 
nilT  of  the  park  to  the  palAcv  and  public  "  ' 
endanger  tlie  »afely  of  thew  editices,  and  crli 
tiouol  stimulant  lo  the  nialrvulcnce  of  the  people. 

The  only  p«rl  of  the  gnvemor'ti  advice  lliat  appeal 
to  have  been  altendwl  lo,  wo«  that  touchini;  ill.'  illimii 
nation  ;  but,  lo  hi«  curpriw,  and  to  that  of 
«if  llie  crowii,  in^lead  of  avoiding  exciting  m 
Muette  de  PwtM,  which  had  been  forliiiliJ-u  L.;:; 
many  month*.  wa8pwniij>/i»riVyr)r«fcrrerfloben!produ«!i 
on  tlte  night  of  the  25th  of  August. 

Then  ift  certainly  nwUer  for  deep  conndcratioo  an 
itBtonishmnit  in  thit>  latter  fact.  Bui,  oTierell,  ibiw.-  ar 
bill  vft^ue  nittnlses — proofs  ratbur  uf  a  vaciltuting  ai* 
iiii  .■.■.iiii,.i,i  iviijry,  than  of  aoyttudeTolait  intcntiun. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


BBLB  AT  TBE  HADDK— OFfSm  OT  IHK  PUNCE 
E  TO  PKOCEED  TO  ■HOiSBLB,  KEJECTED~B»  KOr^L 
AMD    FRINCE    FBEDEBICK   DIRECTED  T< 


TtLVOBDB  AT  THF 
r  A  SMALL  COBTt— BBtrilELI  BABBICADED— DEPV*«- 
PRIMCE  DB  LIOSE  AND  OTHERS  TO  TILVOHDE — THE 
OF  ORANOE  EMTEBS  BBUSSCDS — HIS  CONDDCT  OK  THt 
APPOIKTI     A     COMMISaiOir   TO 


The  di^tches  announcing  the  events  of  the  SStllaitil 
26th,  reached  the  king  at  his  palace  c^  Loo,  in  the  after- 
noon of  Uie  37th.  This  intelligence,  as  unexpected  a»  it 
was  overfrhelming,  is  said  to  have  affected  the  monarch 
even  to  tears.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  recovered 
from  the  first  painful  emotions  of  grief  and  indignation, 
than  he  hastened  to  the  Hague  with  his  two  sons.  A 
cabinet  council  was  instantly  convoked,  and  attended  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  president,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ministers  except  M.  Van  Gobelschroy,  who  was  then 
at  Brussels.  The  tendered  resignatibn  of  M.  Van 
Maanen  having  been  refused  by  the  king,  a  most,  ani- 
mated discussion  took  place  between  the  prince-r<9al 
and  the  unpopular  minister,  to  whom  H.  R.  H.  attiri- 
buted  all  the  tribulatitms  that  menaced  the  state.  The 
latter,  being  supported  by  the  king  and  several  of  his 
colleagues,  strongly  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  rigorous 
measures.  All  concession  to  a  city,  in  an  open  stiite  of 
revolt,  was  deprecated  as  incompatible  with  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  the  crown,  and  as  a  dangerous  precedent, 
subver^ve  of  the  principles  of  legitimate  government. 
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All  negociatioa  with  rebds  and  trakors  was  looked  on 
•8  calculated  to  strengthen  their  audacity,  and  as  an 
indirect  recognition  of  the  right  of  popular  insurrection. 
Submission  was  declared  to  be  an  essential  preliminary 
to  concession. 

**  The  cause  of  the  king,''  said  they,  **  is  that  of  aH 
crowned  heads.     The  Netherlands  kingdom   has  been 
placed  by  the  allies  as  a  constitutional  dyke  between 
^  democratic  France  and  monarchical  Europe.     The  eyes 

of  all  nations  are  on  the  barrier  monarchy,  which  they 
have  raised  with  so  much  care,  watched  over  with  so 
much  jealousy,  and  certainly  will  not  lightly  abandon. 
Even  were  a  Tory  administration  not  in  power.  Great 
Britain  never  would  renounce  those  principles  that  have 
formed  the  basis  of  her  foreign  policy  during  two  cen- 
^  turies.     The  Dutch  are  her  natural  continental  allies  ; 

the  co-operation  of  an  English  fleet  and  army  may  be 
rdied  on  in  case  of  emergency.     Let  the  rebels  be  first 
made  sensible  of  their  error,  and  then  pardoned !     Let 
;  them  first  acknowledge  the  omnipotence  of  the  govern- 

ment, and  then  benefit  by  its  clemency  !  But  it  is  not 
for  them  to  dictate  terms  to  the  throne,  or  to  wrest  by 
force  that  which  they  are  only  entitled  to  sue  for  as  a 
boon.  The  feebleness  of  monarchs,  oftener  than  the 
firmness  of  ministers,  have  led  to  the  downfall  of  empires." 
More  politic  than  his  colleagues,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
is  stated  to  have  warmly  contested  these  opinions.  He 
not  only  most  earnestly  recommended  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, but  implored  his  father  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  M.  Van  Maancn,  and  to  listen  in  other  matters  to 
/  the  supplications  of  his  southern  subjects.     Whilst  he 

reprobated  the  insult  offered  to  the  crown  and  his  family, 

by  the  suppression  of  the  royal  insignia,  and  stigmatised 

"         i  '  the  outrages  committed  by  an  infuriated  populace,  he 

\\       ;  justly  attributed  these  acts  to  the  sudden  ebullition  of 

V  1 .  J   ■}  ■ 
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a  few,  and  not  to  the  [wciweditated  workings  t^tbemaay. 
"  Orant  them  wfaot  they  have  a  right  to  demand  at  oar 
haoda,''  exclMiDed  the  prince;  "  satisfy  the  people,  by 
fbrthvitb  Usteniog  to  their  complaints  ^  offer  them  some 
guarantees  for  the  future — and  these  outward  symbols  of 
rebellioo  will  soon  be  removed,  and  the  moral  wounds  of 
the  country  instantly  healed.  Besides,  is  it  worth  while 
to  sacrifice  a  kingdom  for  a  colour,  or  to  risk  the  safety 
of  the  monarchy  for  a  question  of  precedence  P  If  con- 
cession be  necessary,  let  it  be  granted  by,  not  torn  from 
you.  A  few  thousands  will  repair  the  injury  done  by 
the  populace ;  millions  cannot  repurchase  a  lost  crows .' 
Trust  not  to  our  allies,  or  to  Great  Britain.  In  tbe 
present  state  of  public  feeling  throughout  Europe,  it  is 
neither  tbe  policy  or  interest  of  the  one  or  otbo*  to 
interfere  in  our  favour.  If  we  throw  down  the  glove, 
we  must  c(xi6de  in  our  own  good  swords  alone;  for 
England,  having  acknowledged  the  revolution  of  July, 
will  not  risk  a  general  war  to  put  down  that  of  August. 
Let  precautionary  measures  be  rrlered.  Let  us  show 
that  we  are  determined  to  maintair  he  rights  vested  ia 
us  by  tbe  allies ;  but  let  us  avoid  all  acts  that  may 
increase  tbe  evil  we  de«re  to  suppress.  Let  us  shun 
civil  war,  until  this  partial  insurrection  (for  at  present 
it  is  nothing  more)  sbull  have  assumed  such  positive 
revolutionary  character,  as  will  leave  us  no  other  alter- 
native, but  to  endeavour  to  preserve  by  the  sword  that 
which  we  cannot  inaintain  by  conciliatory  measures." 

Confident  in  the  popularity  he  bad  so  long  enjoyed, 
and  truUing  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Belgian  people,  hi» 
royal  highness  further  offered  to  proceed  alone  to  Brus- 
sels. He  prayed  to  be  intrusted  with  full  powers  tO' 
treat,  and  to  be  tbe  bearer  of  those  good  tidings  of  oon. 
cession  and  reconciliation  which  would  be  more  effica- 
cious in  rallying  %!!  hearts  round  the  throne  than  any 


dononvtrnticKi  of  farOi.  UnfrirtunoU'^j-,  thu  firOdeut 
iidvk»  «rna  overruled.  It  wiu  itrtcnnined  tlut  inount 
mnuures  sbuuld  be  adupteil  to  jmrvc  to  /our  iiiillion»  nf 
Bpl^nnsi  that  tlH'V  were  but  the  vassals  of  tiro  tniUinu 
of  lliilcli— an  itirL-rinr  [luople  in  ft  itlatf  of  groUDdlcu 
revolt,  oud  not  a  supurior  tuition  excited  to  a  pitch  of 
iouirm-tionnry  pbrcnty  by  ioog  vfulunnce  of  uppeft- 

9tron^  and  unerg(>tic  InngusgF  is  stAlcd  to  bare  poMud 
on  lb[»  w«ii«ion,  not  ooly  !)»>4ween  th*;  (triuev  utd  the 
luinisler.  whom  the  king  inBisi«d  on  retaining  in  ufHco, 
but  botwe<n)   tho  tnonnrch  untl   hi*    mmi.     A:  i 

being  compclit-d  to  yield  to  th«  will  of  llw  m, 
UHf r  rcccivw]  instructions  to  proceed,  wilhi  i' 
lime,  to  Hi'tgium,  ocMnnpxninl  by  bi»  younger  bnj'.btT. 
The  one  heinjt  charged  witll  tliL-  eoininuiid  of  the  troupe, 
■Oil  llic  other  with  a  negative,  i4Mii[)ori/tnfriniMton:  from 
wliid)  it  wiM  rvidciit  no  good  result*  cmdd  ever  Arise-. 
FW  nltbough  the  I'rince  of  (!)r4nge  nwy  have  been  in- 
vested with  full  powers,  it  is  clear  from  the  sefjuel,  that 
ihete  powers  vim  to  collect  evidence,  but  mat  to  pro- 
nounee  verdicts. 

Tlieir  royal  higlineMen  rt-oehed  Antwerp  on  the  Si)th, 
and  on  (h«  following  day  their  arriral  in  thnt  c-ity  wo* 
unaaunccd  to  the  southum  provinces  bv  a  firoelamation. 
Thru  document  wa»  generally  con^idiT-ii  .  vtnmi^ly 
va^ie  and  unhati&factory,  from   it'  !■  Ilu- 

•lion  lo  the  general  qtientioOt  and  In  i  lio- 

votrd  (o  tin!  wlo|rtioi)  of  vigorous  n  ■  .  :     ,,  »e. 

ourity  "f  the  fortreai.* 

lu  tile  ntMU) while  nuMt  active  prffparDtionii  irerr 
nrmntLitced  in  the  war  depart iiient.  Tlic  two  b«tta> 
Utuu  of  grenadier*,  with  all  tltc  ditpo«alile  foroet  in  the 
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vidAty  of  the  Hague,  were  marched  to  Rotterdam, 
whence  they  embarked  tor  Antwerp.  The  troops  of 
all  arms,  especially  the  cavalry  and  artiUery-^^owhieh, 
for  the  greater  convenienee  and  facility  of  procuring 
forage,  were  principally  cantoned  in  the  ncnthem  proe 
vinces — were  directed  to  move  with  the  utmost  speed 
from  Utrecht  and  Friesland  on  Belgium,  or  to  conoen^ 
trate,  according  to  circumstances,  on  the  head-quarters 
of  their  respective  divisions.  The  whole  of  the  reserves 
and  supernumerary  militia  were  ordered  to  rejoin  their 
battalions,  bv  virtue  of  the  209th  section  of  the  funda- 
mental  law,  and  the  communal  guards  {Schuiiery)  wtsre 
called  out  on  permanent  duty.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the 
excitement  and  indignation  awakened  throughout  the 
northern  provinces  at  the  intelligence  from  Brussels,  that 
many  of  these  sedentary  corps  offered  to  march  against 
the  '^  rebels,^  whilst  numerous  companies  of  volunteers 
eagerly  enrolled  themselves  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  long-suppressed  jealousies  and  hatred  of  the 
Dutch  towards  their  southern  brethren,  which  was  by 
no  means  inferior  to  the  animosity  felt  by  the  latter  for 
the  people  of  the  north,  now  broke  forth  in  the  most 
unbounded  expressions  of  vituperation  and  defiapce. 
The  universal  cry  of  '^  dotvn  with  the  rebels!  wp  tvUh 
Orange  r  arose  from  all  comers  of  the  Old  Nether*^ 
lands.  Contempt  and  disgust  at  the  insurrectionary 
daring  of  a  people  whom  they  had  long  despised,  was 
universally  fdt  by  the  descendants  of  those  men  who 
had  burst  asunder  the  chains  of  Philip,  who  had  l»d 
defiance  to  the  terrible  Alba,  whose  troops  had  pfteo 
defeated  the  most  valiant  soldiers  of  Europe,  and  whose 
fleets  had  triumphantly  swept  the  ocean  and  spread 
terror  even  in  the  capital  of  Great  Britain.  They  ima- 
gined that  they  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  proclaim 
their  avenging  arrival,  and  that  the  ^^  rebel  city"  would 


send  fortli  iuHt-m  ciUsuiw  to  mtew  tlie  igooiuiniou^ 
hiHtded  na  Ulttiit  by  Charin  V.     Bui  dtey  inunlcii- 
Ul«l  thdr  own  force,  nnd  itx  wrakavM  of  tlit^r  ivi- 
hHu*,  m  much  lu  lliey  iiTi^rnleil  th«  wiuJoin  vf  il 
l^ivcrnmvnt,  udiI  undervalued  tba  »uilitH«it»  lliHt    . 
mated  Ihv  Iklginps- 

80  )in:jt»iic*.ti,  (Ml  igiiumnl  uf  ihe  (>rerUe  nature  ot 
the  quMiiim  at  issue  were  pciiple  in  general.  Unt  uvn 
the  lilH?raI  press  in  EngUnd  almost  utiiirm*]ly  nywp^ 
ihm-d  willi  the  NithfrlnDd*  fpiverumonl,  and  odTocclcd 
tlip  udiiptidn  uf  the  most  vntrgtrtJc  rt-preMive  nicosun^. 
Nor  dcx-s  (lie  diplomatic ctit-pH appear  to  have  Iweu  im 
enlightened  titan  the  public,  as  to  the  state  of  nati 
fcclinf^  in  Belgium,  or  aa  to  tbircautus  llial  gradu.'. 
paved  iIk  ruod  to  the  insurrccttoa. 

In  lieu  uf  exerting  whatever  influence  il  might  haTe 
po<ises*ied  wjlh  the  cruvin  or  minifitfjr,  tu  «ram  thrm  uf 
(he  precipice un  which  tliej-  Maud,  niurv  than  >  ' 
•ador  nlcH  juinnl  in  the  outcry,  andenoour-v 
tile  chju-jrr.      It  may  he  uud  that  il  was  uoi  \ 
to  interfere  with  the  national  oflairs  of  other  st;iit-i-,  1 
in  this  instanre,  it  vm  incundient  on  thL-oi.to  come  :< 
ward&:  fur  the  (lueition  was  Kiimpean,  and  e«sctiti 
cRjculoted  to  involve  the  tran<]uillity  of  idlciilii  r   <  1 
Seeing  only  thv  dark  sideuf  the  picture,  as  r   . 
contest  of  the  Drussi'ls  rioters — being  (oocuiiti.  [. 
•trcnuth   uf  llic  Nrthcrlandit  government— juil;;iti;; 
outhti-;it;ing  to  be  the  nuTU  retiwtion  of  the  Freiieli  : 
viiliiiiuci,    they   cuiifuundi^d,  in  th(.'ir  iiidignatimi, 
outrages  oomtriittt-d  hy  a  vile  pt)pulace  with  the  li 
riiiitnncv  of  the  respei'lnblr  att/ens,  and   miriook  ' 
explosion  pnnluecil  by  a  denial  of  juotice  for  a  prti  1 
ditated  detire  for  a  reunion  with  France. 

Trcinbling  for  the  further  propagation  of  that  npub- 
lican  Bjilrit  which,  at  a  later  periuil,  found  only  Gf^eu 
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advocates  oat  of  200  members  in  the  congreaB^  and  few 
supporters  out  of  doors ;  as  much  deceived  as  to  the 
purpose,  as  they  were  little  acquainted  with  the  true 
causes,  that  led  to  the  insurrection,  the  foreign  diplo^ 
matists  and  the  courts  thejr  represented  completely  mis* 
took  the  real  position  of  the  question.  The  Belgian 
grievances,  which  no  one  seemed  to  have  studied,  or  if 
they  bad  studied,  no  one  would  acknowledge,  were 
weighed  according  to  the  value  attached  to  thenr  by  the 
royal  message  xyf  the  11th  December,  1829,  and  not 
according  to  their  real  merits.  They  were  reprobated 
as  *^  pretended  and  trifling,^^  and  yet,  as  was  pithily 
observed,  by  an  able  writer,  **  Suppose  England  had 
been  governed  by  a  Scotch  king  and  family,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Belgium  was  governed  by  the  Dutch  mo« 
narch,  would  the  grievances  of  Englishmen  have  been 
deemed  trifling  .^^* 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  English  barristers,  soL 
diers,  sailors,  diplomatists,  or  other  public  functionaries 
were  compeUed  to  plead,  write,  and  speak  in  Oaelie ; 
that  five  commissions  out  of  "six  in  the  British  army 
were  given  ^to  Scotchmen ;  that  English  Protestant 
children  were  obliged  to  be  educated  in  Scotch  colleges, 
or  under  instructors  appointed  by  a  presbyterian  Scotch 
king ;  that  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  King*s  Bench 
were  removed  to  Edinburgh ;  that  a  dying  man  could 
not  make  his  will  in  any  other  tongue  than  Gaelic ;  in 
short,  suppose  that  any  of  the  grievances,  of  which 
ample  drtails  have  been  furnished,  were  inflicted  on 
England,  would  Englishmen  have  tranquilly  submitted^ 
or  would  any  one  have  dared  to  stigmatize  them  as  pre^ 
tended  f  And  yefsuch  was  the  opinion,  and  such  it  is 
at  the  present  hour,  with  those  who,  either  from  preju* 
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dice  or  ignorance,  wilt  not  stoop  to  examine  tfae  ques- 
tion in  its  proper  bearings. 

Though  the  fundamental  law  and  the  treaties  that 
ordained  the  union  had  been  violated  in  more  than 
one  instance,  no  sooner  did  the  insurrection  break  loose 
tban  government  recurred  to  the  constitudon  as  sn  ex* 
cii^e  for  avoiding  immediate  concession.  *<  Charles  X. 
lias  been  hurled  from  his  throne  for  violating  the  char- 
ter; let  your  majesty  answer  the  eager  cries  of  joor 
))eopIe  for  instant  redress,  by  adhering  firmly  to  yours.- 
L(>t  the  chambers  be  convoked,  and  thus,  whilst  you 
gain  time,  let  the  result  rest  with  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  They  complain  of  your  system  o!  arriUt, 
show  them  now  that  you  are  resolved  to  adhere  to  the 
constitution.'*  Such  was  the  specious  but  fallacious 
advice  given  to  the  monarch  by  his  own  ministers,  and 
supported  by  more  than  one  foreign  ambassador, 

Tn  conformity,  therefore,  with  the  powers  vested  in 
tho  throne  by  the  97th  section  of  the  fundamental  law, 
an  extraordinary  assembly  of  the  chambers  was  coo- 
voked  at  the  Hague  for'  the  12th  of  September,  by  a 
cabinet  order  of  the  28th  of  August,  a  measure  that 
excited  the  reclamations  of  most  of  the  southern  depu- 
tit;»^,  the  majority  of  whom  at  first  decided  not  to  ob^ 
the  royal  mandate.  As  the  ordinary  legislative  sessioo 
would  take  place  dejure  at  Brussels  in  October,  it  wu 
asked  why  the  extraordinary  convocation  could  not 
have  been  held  in  the  southern  provinces,  in  lieu  of 
forcing  the  Belgian  deputies  to  proceed  to  the  north, 
merely  to  give  them  the  trouble  of  returning  in  a  few 
days  P  If  the  meeting  was  urgent,  why  should  a  delay 
of  fourteen  days  be  annolinced,  when  it  only  required 
twenty-four  hours  to  remove  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  ? 

It  was  further  argued  by  the  Belgians,  and  not  with- 
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out  just  grouQcU,  that  as  soon  as  a  question  of  conces. 
siou  was  agitated,  the  crown  had  jesuitically  retrenched 
itself  behind  the  fundamental  law  and  States*General, 
and  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  that  representa- 
tion, of  which  it  knew  it  commanded  a  majority.  On 
fifty  precedii^  occasions,  when  obnoxious  measures 
were  to  be  adopted,  the  king  had  been  less  scrupulous. 
Then,  he  had  not  deigned  to  consult  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  but  bad  acted  on  that  system  of  arritis  which 
had  caused  such  universal  discontent  The  trial  by 
jury  had  been  abolished  by  a  simple  arHi ;  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  education  had  been  shackled  by  arritis ; 
and  the  supreme  court  had  been  tranferred  to  the 
Hague  by  an  arriti;  why  then  not  remove  all  these 
grievances  by  the  same  prompt  method,  and  afterwards 
introduce  a  law  to  solemnize  the  act.  It  was  a  mockery 
of  man's  intellect  to  refuse  to  grant  concessions  by  any 
other  organ  than  legislation,  when  an  arbitrary  system 
had  so  often  been  adopted  to  inflict  penalties. 

If  the  convocation  of  the  chambers  was  necessary  (and 
that  it  was  so,  is  indubitable),  it  would  have  been  in- 
finitely more  ^politic  to  have  assembled  them  instantly  at 
Antwerp,  if  not  at  Brussels.  Such  a  measure  might 
have  been  considered  a  dangerous  condescension,  and  a 
bad  compliment  to  the  north  ;  but  the  paramount  ob« 
ject  of  the  moment  was  not  to  flatter  the  vanity,  or  for- 
tify  the  loyalty  of  one  people,  who,  in  fact,  needed  no 
such  stimulant,  but  to  captivate  the  good  will  and  allay 
the  fears  of  the  other,  who  were  wavering  in  their 
allegiance. 

The  presence  of  the  sovereign  could  not  fail  to  be 
beneficial  in  the  southern  provinces.  It  would  have 
aflbrded  him  an  excellent  pretext  for  hastening  to  the 
scene  of  trouble,  and  for  declaring  by  proclamation  that 
he  trusted  fully  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people ;  that  he 
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f^ve  tfaem  the  utmost  ponible  proof  of  his  confideacev 
by  thus  coavoking  the  chftmbcra  in  the  south,  Rud  com- 
ing SDiongBt  them  with  no  other  esf^uard  than  the 
rectitude  of  his  intentions,  the  conviction  of  deaarrii^ 
their  support,  and  the  firm  reaolaticm  of  instantly 
adopting  means  to  redress  their  grievances.  But  that 
unseaaoiuible  energy,  that  dim-sighted  policy,  which 
has  been  pursued  down  to  the  latest  period,  was  the 
line  determined  upon  fmm  the  first,  and  unfortunatdy 
adhered  to,  down  to  the  last  moment  Itapavicious 
fruits  rapidly  reached  maturity. 

Whilst  matters  were  in  this  state  in  Holland,  the 
princes  removed  their  head-quarters  on  the  31st  of 
August  from  Antwerp  to  Vilvorde,  where  three  batta- 
lions of  the  19tb  infantry,  with  two  squadrons,  a&d 
eight  field-pieces,  previously  intended  to  reinforce  the 
BruMeU  garrison,  had  halted  since  the  27th.  The  (ith 
hussars,  with  one  battalion  of  the  5th  infantry,  and  half 
a  battery,  echeloned  between  Ghent  and  Alost,  were 
orilered  to  close  on  Assche,  and  to  communicate  by  their 
left  with  Vilvorde.  Posts  were  thrown  out  from  the 
tatter  place  to  Laaken,  and  this  small  corps  assumed  the 
air  of  an  advanced  guard  before  an  enemy.  Scarcely 
had  the  royal  brothers  reached  Vilvorde,  ere  Colonel 
II.  de  Cruquenbourg,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Brussels  with  de- 
spatdies  for  General  d'Hoogvorst,  inviting  the  latter  to 
))rcsent  himself  at  the  head-quarters,  in  order  to  concert 
measures  for  the  pacification  of  the  city,  and  the  restoni- 
tiuii  of  legitimate  power  into  the  hands  of  the  king's 
generals. 

On  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Cruquenbourg,  a  meeting 
was  instantly  convened  at  the  town-hall  to  deliberate  pa 
tlie  royal  propositions,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
(.ieiieral  d'Hoogvorst,  attended  by  five  of  the  most  in- 
fluential citizens,  obeyed  the  prince's  summons.  This  de- 
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puutioD  wft»  instruoted  to  Iab«it  their  ro^iil  hi^newei 
to  prevent  the  further  adraoce  of  the  troops  on  Bmsseis; 
to  dedmn  mpectftiUy  but  firmly  that  the  people  would 
not  admit  a  Mn^e  toUier  more  witbio  thdr  walls,  until 
M.  VsQ  Maaneo  was  dismissed  andathdr  grievaaces 
were  redressed ;  and,  finally,  to  implore  the  princes  to 
visit  the  dty,  in  order  to  witness  the  real  state  oS  affidra 
and  to  listm  with  tbeir  own  ears  to  the  complaints  of 
the  citiaens.  The  deputation  was  further  instructed 
to  request,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  their  royal  highnesses 
should  come  alone,  or  without  other  escort  than  thar 
persoDol  staff,  and  to  trust  to  the  loyalty  and  good  faith 
of  the  people ;  and  not  only  to  answer  on  their  heads 
for  the  security  of  the  princes,  but  to  assure  them  that 
this  mark  of  confidence  would  be  hailed  with  enthxi- 
siasm  by  the  whole  population. 

On  the  same  day  General  Bylandt  officially  an- 
nouoced  to  the  public  the  reception  of  despatches  from 
the  king,  stating  "  that  his  Majesty  had  declared  his 
readiness  to  receive  the  deputation  sent  to  the  Hagu^ 
and  that,  although  he  had  been  deeply  afiected  hy  the 
deplorable  events  of  the  2.1th  and  26th,  he  had  ex- 
pressed  bis  satisfaction  and  admiration  at  the  conduct  of 
:he  but;gher'guards.''  This  admission  of  the  praise- 
worthy behaviour  of  the  citizens  was  not  unmerited, 
;hough  it  has  not  been  duly  appreciated  by  Europe  in 
reneral.  Through  the  inertness  and  incapacity  of  the 
luthorities,  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  supremacy  of 
he  government  was  as  completely  overthrown  by  mid- 
lay  on  the  26th,  as  though  it  had  never  existed.  The 
aw  had  become  a  dead  letter,  for  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
.he  populace,  who  held  the  dty  at  their  mercy.  They 
night  have  sacked,  burned,  and  devastated  to  their 
leart'a  contmt,  for  the  arm  of  power  was  paralyzed, 
\narchy,  rapine,  and  bloodshed  might  have  reigned 


paramnuDl,  bid  ont  Barons  (THnagrai 
Count  Mcrmle.  Mcpmt.'V'iui  liet  Wcyor,  Vkh  dcr  Stuisvn, 
Htiiippe,  Kngler,  Palnuwrt,  Mveiu,  muI  otber  citiDeoK 
insuuiliv  »]>mug  furwinl,  stul,  st  thdr  am)  risk  and 
peril.  Htcnimed  tiit  dangvrDUs  lonent. 

I'lir  ]{n)«'»csl  n>UrL-pn,-xtfiiUiticms  having  gonv  dbroad 
as  lu  (ht-  iN)(i(liiot  uf  that:  dtiurUK,  it  if  indujwiiMililK  Ui 
proclaim  ihtrir  honouralile  patriodtut  und  devotioa  od 
Itib  nccasion  ;  nnd  to  affirm  tlint,  wlitlsi  tboy  ardcntlj 
cualcacMl  with  Uidr  felluw-nHiiiIryiDi-D  tu  n  detenuinir^ 
tion  to  TViist  oppression,  they  looked  with  tcnn  of 
shAmv  am)  n-grot  on  the  escratca  conimitln)  by  the 
populiuY.  nnd  wrrc  unMumous  in  flying  to  onm  tn 
srrcitt  (III*  pnign.-«#  of  an  cnl  that  ti-ndnl  tu  throw  tbr 
fuuloi  disf;rai;e  on  thr  uultotud  cuuvr.  Thry  advocated 
"freedom  in  evcTything  and  for  etery  one,"  but  thw 
loathvd  popular  tyranny.  They  vent  with  the  bouk  of 
llio  oonstitiilion  in  thi-ir  bandN,  uhI  rvquin-<)  no  other 
con»t«inn  than  tlii?  fnll  t-xc-eutloii  of  ihe  fundAnniilnl 
law.  WhiUt  they  drplorctl  tlie  exceMtdi  oomuiiiiin)  by 
the  pviipic,  titcy  wcrp  ready  to  defend  their  juit  redo- 
roationi.  Tlw-y  were  intinintcly  napiainled  with  the 
trmpiT  and  want§  of  the  ma&s.  and,  hod  their  u>uDciU 
been  atiMidvd  to— had  the  government  frankly,  unre- 
•cneiUy  enit-rcd  into  the  pntb  nf  condliation  rcaim- 
tnendiHl  by  tbeoi,  idl  Mibcoqttetit  miiirortunc*  might  h«vr 
been  avoided. 

An  admiiitstrativc  separation  wns  perhaps  iDcvitaUe, 
hut  tho  dynasty  would  havr  remained  inloi-t-  Pur.  tbiM* 
<f ho  prrlcnd  (hat  tlttfe  wai  a  general  dotin:  for  ■  minicNt 
with  Kraitce,  or  e^'ea  a  total  separation  from  Htrflood, 
knew  nothing  of  the  suic  of  public  feeling  at  that  period. 
KvRi  tt»c  deiiinnd  rnt-adminixIrDlivr  spp«riition,t)m(i|[h  it 
ccrtninly  lurked  in  tiiany  mind*  Irata  the  lir*t  prumulga- 
tiuQ  of  the  UalliiiUc  union,  was  little  thought  of  publidy 
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intil,  on  the  avowal  of  the  royal  brothers  at  Vilrm^, 
t  was  found  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  vested  with 
lowers  to  listen,  but  not  to  grant.  It  was  then  generallj 
ipprehended  that  the  f^rernnient  was  not  only  adverse  to 
concession,  but  that  it  was  merely  temporizing,  in  order 
o  afford  time  for  concentrating  such  an  overwhelming 
brce  as  would  render  resistance  hopeless.  In  this  they 
lid  Dot  err,  for  the  mission  of  the  prince  was  utterly 
nfructuous;  and  had  the  force  or  half  the  force  Hut 
urrounded  Brussels  at  a  later  period  been  judiciously 
imployed,  the  revolution  had  little  prospect  of  success. 

The  absolute  separation  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
lole  ofispring  of  the  inconceivable  military  failure  of  Sep- 
ember,  and  not  the  fruits  of  the  Fr^ich  revolution.  It 
vas  that  ill-oonducted  attack,  which  raised  an  insuperable 
larrier  to  all  further  approachment.  Prince  Frederick 
Mtttered  down  the  throne ;  G«ieral  Ghasse  reduced  it  to 
linders.  Upon  this  point,  diplomacy  as  well  as  public 
•pinion  was  long  grievously  deceived.  Lord  Ponaonby 
vas  the  first  person  who  penetrated  the  mystery,  and 
law  a  glimmering  of  light  where  all  else  was  darkness. 

A  porticHi  of  diplomacy  itsdf  eagerly  co^iperated  in 
»ncealing  the  truth,  having  cogent  but  opposite  mo- 
:ives  to  induce  the  powers,  especially  England,  to  attri- 
)ute  greats  influence  to  France  than  she  actually  pos- 
sessed. On  the  one  hand,  the  Netherlands  diplomatists 
ivere  desirous  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  allies,  in  order 
xt  induce  them  to  coalesce  in  supporting  their  cause ', 
irhilst,  on  the  other,  the  French  artfully  availed  them- 
wlves  of  the  arguments  of  the  Dutch  to  induce  otho* 
nations  to  listen  to  their  demands,  and  in  fact  to  play 
their  game.  "  The  grievances  of  the  Belgic  rebels,*^ 
Kdd  the  Dutdi,  "  are  but  pretended ;  this  cry  tar  sepa- 
ration is  but  a  mere  pretext.    The  insurrectioa  is  the 
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ute'vork  of  tho  Prap<ig*nd. 
iif  Lntitii-Ptiili|ipi.-  cnnmit  resiu  the  flow  af  ju 
tliai  i*  rife  tbniugh  all  raol^H  in  rnincei  the  iikit 
piuty  will  «.'t«  laufT  "btuio  lh«  mipfmuicy.      Tli> 
iipion  with  (hat  countTT-,  long  projected,  js  gcni"^ 
dninil;    anlnu  yint  hji»li.-n  lo  fill  Belf^um  intli  li 
nd*,   your  UuTicr  will  tie  ovi^rtumed.  and  the  Fr> 
will  be  maftlora  of  the  Meufc  and  Hhme.     It  is  for 
pur[iut(«  that  Dc   Bmuckcre,    I^e    Hon,  and   Sin- 
have  vi«jled  Parit,  sod  have  leagued  tbemselves 
Lafayette.    Mauj^in,    Latnsrqur,  and    Odillnn    li 
Oiir  oiiitc  i«  that  iif  monarchy  thtiughnut  llir  «i>ii>i 
let  thr  n>ni.igion  of  dcinouracy  spread  to  BrlgiaiD,  an 
yiiu  deolruy  the  la»t  Mfc^iiard  of  Icfjitiuiacy." 

On  till- othnhiuid,  the  French  artfully  ot'"""H    -■ 
U  truB,  ihn  gvaeral  viitcv  uf  the  Brlginn  )" 
uti  they  uaanimou&ly  dgh  in  outtciate  ihtu 
the  destinies  of  'young  Krwicc.'     Tlwir  iitikti<>i<i'  >■■ 
oullicrii-s,  and  ngriculturiMs  are  anxious  fur  the 
acu[w  of  »ur  market-     The  ambitJMn  of  their  dep 
looks  to  our  chambcTK,  and  their  barriiiters  turn  a  ' 
fill  eye  to  our  courts.      A  ^irit  of  denitKraoy  cetl.i 
does  pervade  the  youth  of  tlR'  country,  and  if  a  cl)/ 
takes  place  with  us,  the  reaction  will,  wc  fear,  be  u 
tably   felt  hy  our   neighbours.     We  tlo  not  eei'k 
BggraiulixenK'nt,  Ood  knowa;  butit  may  Ih- fofii-d  n 
u*~     It  i"  your  policy  to  aid  in  making  uh        <i. 
powerful,   tliat  wu  may  bear  up  agiunst  r> ) 
Slronf{then  our  yuniif;  motwrctiy,  and  wo  it  ill 
Ihc  cuiiiit,i|uence9  ;   but  if  the  movement  pai '. 
ifao  aMcenilaiicy.  the  flower  is  lliere,  and  ii 
bly  bo   cropped,  and  heaven  know*  in  ul<.>.  < 
lite  winds  may  bear  its  Mwds."    Fortunately  tur  clii.-  mi 
t4:rul  interesu  of  Ortuit  Britain,  Uie  rrpresL-nlotitMU  u 
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France  pcetailed  aver  thoee  of  Holland)  aad  peace  was 

mauiUined. 

Taking  tlie  question  of  a  reunion  with  France  ab- 
alraeledly,  it  majp  be  said  to  have  been  eaaentially  anti^ 
naliooal^  more  eqpecialljf  at  the  first  commencement  of 
tbe  Belgian  disturbanoea.  For  the  anti-Catholic  spirit 
that  had  broken  out  in  France  had  alarmed  the  Belgian 
dergy,  vha  dreaded  the  propagation  of  Voltarian  phl- 
loaophy  aa  much  aa  they  detested  those  of  Chimar  or  the 
Josephites.  It  is  true,  that  the  clothiers  of  Verviers^ 
the  annourarsof  Liege,  some  of  the  colliers  of  Hainault, 
a  portion  of  the  Wallon  barristers,  and  a  few,  very  few, 
dcfiutiea,  did  turn  their  eyes  to  France ;  but  Brabant, 
Limbourg,  Antwerp,  with  the  powerful  and  influential 
Flmders,  were  adverse  to  a  measure  that  threatened 
tbera  with  grievous  consequences.  They  had  sufficient 
remembrance  of  the  past,  as  well  as  political  sagacity 
enough  for  the  future,  to  see  that  such  a  step  must  lead  to 
instant  war,  and  regenerate  those  conflicting  questions 
that  bad  converted  their  fertile  plains  into  a  perpetual 
theaire  of  blooddied  and  devastation  during  three  cen- 
turies. They  loved  France  as  a  friendly  neighbour,  but 
not  as  a  mistress*  They  did  not  wish  to  see  their 
capital  converted  into  the  chief  town  of  a  French  de- 
partment, their  rivers  closed  by  a  revival  of  the  barrier- 
ayatem,  their  diurch  reduced  to  insignificance,  or  their 
civil  and  military  functions  filled  by  an  inundation  of 
Ffeocbmen.  They  widied  to  rid  themselves  of  Dutch 
monopoly,  but  not  to  exchange  it  for  that  of  France. 
*<  My  friends,^  said  a  little  popular  pamphlet,  published 
earily  in  1831,  '^  1  lovethe  Frenph  exceedingly — ^but  I 
like  them  io  their  own  homes,  not  in  mine.  I  love 
tbem  aa  neighbours,  but  not  as  masters.  I  do  not  want 
toaefrBelgittm.fkll  into  the  hands  of  a  cloud  of  poor 
and  meagre  fellows,  who  will  fatten  and  enrich  them- 
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selves  at  our  coat,  by  taking  all  the  best  places.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  the  grass  growing  in  the  streets."* 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  the  period  the 
deputation  of  citizens  quitted  Brussels  to  wait  on  the 
princes  at  Vilvorde,  where  on  their  arrival  they  were 
received  with  the  utmost  affability,  especially  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  But  their  royal  highnesses,  being  only 
invested  with  limited  powers,  and  being  unable  to  offer 
any  guarantees,  demanded,  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
the  restoration  of  t)ie  royal  insignia,  and  declared  their 
intention  not  to  separate  themselves  from  their  troops. 
D'Hoogvorst  and  his  colleagues  having  vainly  attempted 
(o  obtain  some  modification  to  these  demands,  declined 
the  responsibility  of  consenting,  and  having  taken  leave 
returned  to  the  city  to  consult  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  conversation  that  passed  on  both  sides,  on  this  me- 
morable occasion,  was  energetic  and  un conciliatory  ;  for 
Mr.  Rouppe,  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  esteemed 
citizens  of  Brussels,  now  mayor  of  that  city,  having 
been  first  admitted  into  the  prince's  cabinet  with 
D'Hoogvorst,  his  royal  highness's  eye  instantly  fell 
upon  the  tri-coloured  ribbon  worn  by  them  in  their  hats 
and  button-holes. 

"  Are  you  aware,  Sirs,"  said  he,  *'  of  the  Penal  Code  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  youbear  on  your  persons  the  em- 
blems of  revolt,  and  that  were  I  to  act  strictly,  acoording 
to  the  right  that  is  vested  in  me,  I  might  order  you  to  be 
arrested?"  To  this  the  others  replied,  "We  regret  ap- 
pearing before  your  royal  highness  in  any  way  that  may 
appear  disrespectful ;  such  is  not  our  intention.  These 
are  not  the  symbols  of  revolt,  but  of  nationality  and 
patriotism.  They  have  been  adopted.  Sir,  to  prevent 
those  of  France  being  hoisted,  as,  has  been  already  the 

>  "  JmoW  Bimbui{im«u  boo  p^uple  Beige."  BnixeUe*,iaU.  p.U. 
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:ase  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  until  we  ordered  them  to 
3e  removed." 

It  would  be  Buperfluous  to  detail  the  conversation 
hat  ensued.  Neither  party  would  consent  to  withdraw 
ts  pretensions.  At  length  the  prince,  having  summoned 
he  rest  of  the  deputation  to  his  presence,  exclaimed, — 
'  Gentlemen,  I  have  already  announced  to  your  two 
oUeagues  my  final  resolution.  However,  in  order  that 
here  may  be  no  mistake,  here  is  a  written  copy  of  my 
onditions.  Communicate  them  to  your  fellow-citizens ; 
nd  God  grant/'  added  his  royal  highness,  with  much 
motion,  *^  that  you  and  they  may  listen  to  the  voice  of 
eason. — I  have  done  my  duty." 

Scarcely  had  the  deputation  returned  to  Brussels,  ere 
sports  of  the  demands  made  by  the  princes  rapidly 
pread  through  the  city,  where  they  produced  an  ex- 
raordinary  degree  of  fermentation.  Shouts  of  *^  To 
rmsi  Let  us  repulse  force  by  force;  long  live  our 
flours !  and  down  with  the  Dutch !"  resounded  from 
very  quarter.  Imitating  the  example  of  the  Parisians, 
^e  popul^use  commenced  digging  retrenchments,  tearing 
p  the  pavements  and  converting  them  into  barricades, 
^he  trees  on  the  Boulevards  were  felled,  and  stockades 
nd  chevaux-de*frise  erected  with  their  trunks.  Carts, 
'aggons,  diligences,  ai)d  carriages  were  seized  and 
ragged  across  the  streets,  strengthened  with  tubs, 
idders,  and  beams  of  timber.  The  gates,  as  well  as  all 
ie  issues  of  the  town,  were  intrenched  and  blocked  up, 
>  as  to  prevent  all  egress  or  ingress.  Stones  and  other 
lissiles  were  conveyed  to  the  summit  of  the  houses  and 
laced  on  the  window-sills ;  and  in  parts  of  the  city, 
^males  were  seen  actively  employed  in  aiding  the  defen- 
ive  operations.  In  short,  such  was  the  enthusiasm  dis- 
layed  by  the  population,  that  in  a  few  hours  the  once 
aim  and  beautiful  streets  were  torn  up  and  intersected 
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During  the  sitting  of  the  council,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  ambassadors)  who  with 
others  of  the  diplomatic  corps  still  remained  in  Brussels^ 
should  be  requested  to  employ  their  official  intervention 
with  the  princes ;  but  M.  Van  de  Weyer  and  Count 
Duval  de  Beaolieu  having  energetically  opposed  this 
measure,  it  was  agreed,  after  considerable  discussion,  tluit 
the  offer  of  these  two  diplomatists,  to  employ  their  vo- 
luntary and  private  good  offices,  should  be  accepted. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  second  deputation,  composed  of 
the  Prince  de  Ligne,  Count  Duval  de  Beaulieu,  Baron 
V^an  der  Smissen,  and  three  others,  they  were  ushered, 
ifter  a  riiort  delay,  into  the  presence  of  the  princes, 
lehom  they  found  standing  near  a  table  placed  near  the 
centre  of  the  room,  whilst  Lieutenant-general  Constant 
ind  the  rest  of  their  suite  were  ranged  behind  them,  in 
I  manner  evidently  intended  to  impose.  After  a  short 
pause,  there  arose  a  most  animated  discussion,  during 
rhich  their  royal  highnesses  evinced  little  disposition  to 
iccede  to  the  demands  of  the  citizens,  and  indeed  insisted, 
IS  a  sine  quA  notij  upon  the  removal  of  the  Brabant 
;ri-colour,  which  they  unhesitatingly  stigmatized  as  an  - 

emblem  of  rebellion.  And  by  what  other  epithet  could 
t  be  designated  ?  ^ 

It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  adopted,  in  the  first  ; 

nstance,  to  prevent  the  general  assumption  of  that  of 
Ei'rance;  but  it  was  an  absurd  sophism  to  pretend  that  [' 

he  substitution  of  a  local  colour  in  lieu  of  that  recog-  ! 

lized  by  law,  was  a  mere  proof  of  patriotism,  and  not  a  \ 

iemcHTistration  of  sedition.  The  Orange  cockade  might 
lave  been  the  emblem  of  a  family,  but  it  had  hitherto 
leen  acknowledged  as  that  of  tiie  monarchy,  and,  to* 
rather  with  the  Dutch  tri-colour,  was  the  only  standard 
recognized  by  foreign  powers.  Either  from  oonvictioa 
if  the  truth  of  this  fact,  or  from  motives  of  courtesy, 

VOL.  I.  L 
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the  members  of  the  deputation,  oq  appearing  before  the 
princes,  removed  or  concealed  the  obnoxious  ribbons ; 
a  accession  not  extremely  judicious,  since  it  was  taata* 
mount  to  an  admission  of  its  illegality.  But  their  ob- 
ject was  not  to  contest  a  point  of  etiquette,  but  to  obtaia 
the  adherence  of  the  princes  to  the  demands  of  their 
fellow-citisens,  without  which  all  further  uegotiatioa 
would  have  been  impracticable. 

The  questions  of  the  national  colours  and  entry  of  the 
troops  was  warmly  contested  on  both  sides.  But  find- 
ing the  deputies  equally  resolute  with  themselves,  the 
princes  at  length  hinted  at  the  painful  necessity  they 
should  be  reduced  to  of  employing  force,  and  treating 
as  rebels  those  whom  it  was  their  desire  to  embrace  as 
friends.  Upon  this  both  the  Prince  de  Ligneand  Count 
Duval,  whose  rank,  wealth,  and  social  antecedents  oar- 
tainly  guaranteed  them  from  all  possible  imputation  of 
jacobinism — who  might  be  considered  as  utterly  disin- 
terested, and  who  had,  in  fact,  given  hostages  to  mo^ 
narchy  and  tranquillity — ^replied  in  terms  of  consider- 
able  energy. 

The  latter  forcibly  expatiated  on  the  danger  of  driv* 
ing  to  desperation  a  populace  already  excited  to  an 
alarming  pitch,  and  the  frightful  consequences  that 
might  result  from  commencing  a  civil  war.  He  gave  a 
glowing  description  of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  both 
in  the  metropolis  and  provinces,  and  with  prophetic 
voice  declared  that  the  first  cannon-shot  fired  on  Brus- 
sels would  be  the  signal  for  a  levy  of  bucklers,  and  the 
first  citizen^s  grave  the  sepulchre  of  the  dynasty. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne,  a  young  man  hitherto  litde 
known  save  from  his  noble  fortune  and  the  ultra  Catho- 
lic servility  in  which  he  was  said  to  have  been  educated, 
conducted  himself  on  this  occasion  with  consideraUe 
^lirit,  but  with  that  courtesy  which  became  his  rank. 
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<<  If  your  royal  highness  persist  in  attempting  to  force 
your  way  into  the  city,^^  said  he,  <^  the  citizens  will 
form  barricades  with  their  very  bodies.  As  we  issued 
from  the  city,  they  surrounded  our  carriage,  and  bade 
us  say  that  they  are  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  sub- 
mit, and  that,before  penetrating  into  the  town,  the  troops 
must  make  stepping-stones  of  their  corpses.  But  I  im- 
plore your  royal  highness,'^  added  de  Ligne,  '<  for  your 
own  sake,  for  that  of  the  princes  your  sons,  to  pause  ere 
you  draw  the  sword.  Should  blood  flow,  the  responsi* 
bility  will  fall  on  you,  and  your  posterity  will  look  back 
and  point  to  your  name  as  the  destroyer  of  their  heri- 
tage.^ Some  haughty  and  intemperate  remarks  having 
been  uttered  by  some  of  the  royal  suite,  who,  with  the 
natural  impetuosity  of  devoted  soldiers,  were  indignant 
at  the  frank  language  of  the  deputies,  Duval  turned 
round,  and  with  a  firm  voice  exclaimed,  *<  Sirs !  it  was 
by  listening  to  the  voice  of  such  injudicious  councillors 
as  you  are,  that  Charles  X.  lost  his  crown.  Beware 
bow  you  urge  your  royal  master  into  a  similar  abyss  i** 
To  this  Van  der  Smissen  added,  '^  That  he  warned 
them  to  be  more  guarded  in  their  expressions,  lest  they 
should  not  only  bring  destruction  on  those  they  served, 
bat  severe  personal  chastisement  on  themselves.^ 

It  is  not  probable  that  menaces  or  intemperate  obser- 
vations would  have  produced  any  effect  on  a  man  so 
chivalrously  valiant  as  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  as  he 
had  been  adverse  from  the  first  moment  to  the  employ- 
ment  of  fwce,  being  convinced  that  conciliation  was  the 
surest  path  to  success,  and  as  the  deputies  eloquently 
appealed  to  his  humanity,  and  whilst  they  spoke  firmly, 
prudently  abstained  from  any  further  expressions  calcu- 
lated to  irritate  his  susceptibilities,  his  royal  highness 
gradually  relaxed,  and  tears  frequently  dimmed  his 
eyes.  After  retiring  to  re-consult  Mr.  Van  Oobelsohiif^, 
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who  had  arrived  during  the  deliberation^  a  sort  of  com* 
promise  was  suggested  respecting  the  oolourt^  whicb 
appeared  calculated  to  suit  both  parties.  This  wasy  that 
the  burgher-guard  should  wear  both  the  Orange  and 
Brabant  cockade,  and  that  his  royal  highness  should 
adopt  a  similar  plan  on  entering  the  city«  After  settling 
this  point,  and  vanquishing  other  scruples  of  a  personal 
nature,  the  prince  reappeared,  and  bade*  the  deputies 
return  home,  and  announce  to  their  fdlow^tisens  his 
determination  to  sacrifice  all  individual  feelings  for  the 
public  good,  and  that  he  should  enter  Brussds  on  the 
following  morning  without  any  other  escort  than  his 
own  staff.* 

Rejoiced  at  the  success  of  their  missioD,  the  deputa* 
tion  returned  to  the  city,  and  by  daybreak  on  the  fol^ 
lowing  morning,  the  1st  of  September,  aprodamatioa 
announced  to  the  inhabitants  the  result  of  the  VilviMde 
conference.  An  order  of  the  day  was  issued  at  the  same 
time,  calling  on  the  chiefs  of  section  to  muster  their 
battalions,  in  the  square  of  the  town-hall  at  10  a.  u^ 
*<  to  meet  and  escort  the  prince  into  the  city.*"  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  proposition  respecting  the  Orange  ocdoars 
having  been  communicated  to  and  accepted  by  the 
bmrgher-guard  officers  and  notables,  every  effoort  was 
made  during  the  night  to  prepare  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  cockades  for  the  whole  body,  and  before  the  ap* 
pointed  hour,  several  well-filled  baskets  were  deposited 
in  the  town-hall.  These  were  on  the  point  of  being 
distributed,  when  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Croquenbomg 
with  a  message  from  Vilvorde  gave  a  new  turn  to  aflhlrs ; 
a  chaise  having  taken  place  in  the  plans  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who,  yielding  to  the  representaticaiB  of  his  brother 


*  Prince  Frederick  declined  separating  himself  from  the  troops  of 
which  he  had  beea  appointed  commaader. 
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and  Oeneral  Constanty  had  re8olve4  to  make  the  quee^ 
tioD  of  the  removal  of  the  Brabant  tri-oolouri  a  sine  qui 
non  to  his  entrance*  This  officer  on  seeing  himself  sur* 
rounded  by  Brabant  colours,  not  only  insisted  on  their 
immediate  removal,  but  employed  such  irritating  and 
impetuous  language,  that  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
by  all  persons  (Mvsent  not  to  adopt  the  Orange  eock-* 
ade;  and  Bhet  a  violent  altercation,  Colonel  Gruqueiv 
bourg  was  desired  to  return  to  Vilvorde,  and  to  infbnn 
the  Prince  of  Orange  that  the  citizens  would  sooner 
perish  than  reject  the  one  or  assume  the  other. 

In  the  course  of  two  hours ,  C!ount  Stirum,  aide-de^ 
camp  to  Prince  Frederick,  arrived  on  a  similar  errand; 
but,  though  more  guarded  and  courteous  in  his  mannefi  he 
was  compelled  to  return  without  being  able  to  overcodpoe  jl 

^e  resolution  of  the  burghers.    At  length  the  Prinos-  i 

of  Orange,  finding  that  he  could  obtain  no  further  con- 
cession, gave  up  the  contest,  and  in  despite  of  the  advice 
of  his  attendants,  announced  his  intention  of  immediately 
entering  the  dty. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  armed  citizens  in  obeying  the 
summonses  of  their  chiefs.  Before  eleven  o^dock^  the 
whole  corps,  amounting  to  nearly  5,000  men,  drew  up 
in  the  Grande  Place.  The  major  part  of  these  were  fur** 
nished  with  fire-arms;  but  the  leading  section,  composed 
of  men  from  the  suburbs,  and  the  company  of  butchers,  j^ 

had  no  other  weapons  than  scythes,  long  knifes,  and  pik^-  i' 

heads  affixed  to  pdes,  with  here  and  there  a  rusty  mus- 
ket»  fbrming  altogether  a  savage  and  picturesque  group. 

All  preliminary  arrangements  being  concluded,  the 
order  to  mafch  was  given,  and  the  whole  body  filed 
through  the  streets.    On  reaching  the  Laaken^gate  the  ij 

two  leading  sections  continued  their  route  along  the 
Antwerp  road,  until  they  reached  a  spot  calledZa  Perchfi ; 
but  the  remainder  declared  that  Uiey  would  not  quit 
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the  city,  or  expose  themsdves  to  be  out  off  and 
fMusred  by  the  Dutch.  They  consequently  formed  them- 
into  a  line,  that  extended  back  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  thus  awaited  the  princess  arrival. 

Soon  after  mid-day,  his  royal  highness  was  perodved 
feipproaching  the  Laaken-bridge,  attended  by  four  offioevs 
of  his  own  suite  and  a  small  escort  of  light  hone.  It 
was  an  anxious  moment  for  the  piince  and  those  around 
him  ;  some  of  whom,  up  to  the  last  instant,  had  earnestly 
implored  him  to  revoke  his  decision,  and  not  to  throw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  sole  object  was  to 
ensnare  and  retain  him  as  a  hostage ;  for  they  bad  re- 
ceived hints  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  '^  rebels.^ 
*^  Besides,*^  added  they,  *^  although  the  chiefs  may  gua* 
rantee  your  safety,  how  can  they  answer  for  the  conduct  of 
a  rabble,  who  within  the  last  few  days  have  given  such 
deplorable  evidence  of  their  reckless  fury  ?  It  requires 
but  one  parricidal  hand  to  pull  the  trigger;  and  we, 
your  royal  highnesses  faithful  servants,  and  not  the 
rebel  chiefs,  will  be  held  responsible  to  the  king  and  the 
nation.^ 

"  Fear  not,''  rejoined  the  prince ;  "  that  Providence 
which  has  often  watched  over  me  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
•  will  not  abandon  me.  That  star,  which  through  centuries 
has  shone  upon  the  house  of  Nassau  will  not  now  witli« 
draw  its  light.  I  shall  enter  without  mistrust,  and  im- 
plicitly confide  on  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens.  They 
may  be  rebellious,  but  they  are  not  cold-blooded  assM- 
sins.  I  never  wilfully  wronged  any  man.  I  go  there 
for  the  general  welfare.  They  will  not  be  ungrateful. 
The  greater  the  peril,  the  more  eminent  the  glory ;  and 
were  I  to  purchase  the  restoration  of  peace  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  life,  my  fall  would  not  be  less  honourable  than 
if  I  met  with  death  on  the  field  of  battle.'*' 

As  H.  R.  H.  approached  the  bridge,  he  dismissed  his 
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caTalry  escort^  and  waa  reapeotfully  received  by  the  stuff  ^* 

of  the  burgher-guards,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  in  p 

an  animated  and  oonciliAtory  maimer*- the  men  pre. 
senting  arms,  and  the  drums  beating  the  salute.  As  he 
rode  down  the  line,  a  silence  peculiarly  impressive 
reigned  around,  for  it  had  been  wisely  recommended  to 
the  burghers  not  to  proffer  any  cries  of  loyalty,  least 
this  might  give  rise  to  (^position  and  call  forth  excla- 
raations  of  an  offensive  nature.  For,  although  the  vast 
majority  were  well  disposed,  it  was  impossible  to  answer 
for  the  whole,  and  still  less  for  the  vast  multitude  of  idle 
spectators  that  lined  the  roads  and  filled  the  adjoining 
plains. 

Upon  reaching  the  Laaken-gate,  and  perceiving  the  ;' 

dense  masses  of  armed  men  that  filled  the  streets,  a  mo-  |' 

mentary  paleness  overspread  the  princess  countenance,  ! 

and  he  betrayed  symptoms  of  deep  emotion,  not  uo-  ' 

mingled  with  distrust.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  turned 
to  the  persons  near  him,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  ascend 
the  boulevards,  and  thus  to  proceed  to  his  palace  by 
the  rtte  Royale.    But  this  was  objected  to,  because  the  \ 

line  of  burghers  was  drawn  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
theatre,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  population,  awaited  his 
passage.  Looking  round,  and  finding  himself  completely 
in  the  power  of  the  surrounding  masses,  H.  R.  H.  sup- 
pressed his  own  feelings,  and  merely  saying  to  Van  der 
Smissen,  Duval,  Plaisant,  and  others  who  walked  by  \\ 

his  side,  ^^  Gentlemen,  I  confide  in  you  !^'  he  assented  jlj 

with  a  smile  to  their  demands. 

This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  not 
without  its  object ;  fears  being  entertained  by  them 
that  if  the  prince  was  permitted  to  ascend  the  boulevards, 
that  he  would  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  thus  gain  the 
palace,  where  the  royal  troops  had  been  concentrated, 
before  they  could  even  reach  the  centre  of  the  city. 
They  well  knew  his  ardour  and  intrepidity,  and  appre- 
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bended  that  he  nugbt  harsogue  the  aoldiera,  aniingte 
them  by  his  example,  and  coounenee  affensive  operatiolB 
within  the  wallsi  whilst  the  troops  fron  Vilvorde  and 
AsBche,  should  advance  on  the  Flanders  and  Scbaerbeck* 
gates,  and  thus,  taking  the  citizens  between  two  fires, 
force  them  to  submission  or  flight.  It  must  be  home  m 
mind,  that  at  this  time  there  was  not  the  slighlMl 
symptom  oi  disaffection  amongst  the  military ;  officers 
and  men  were  prepared  and  anxious  to  do  their  duty, 
until  the  subsequent  repulse  from  Brussels  demoraliaed 
and  disheartened  the  whole  of  the  troops,  both  Dutch  and 
Belgians. 

Upon  penetrating  farther  into  the  city,  the  prince  wa$ 
evidently  astounded  at  the  formidable  preparations  made 
to  oppose  any  forcible  entry.  The  streets,  especially 
yrhere  they  opened  on  the  boulevards,  were  intersected 
with  deep  trenches,  barricades,  and  chevaux-de*frise ;  so 
as  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  without  clambering  over  various  obstacles,  or  pas* 
sing  through  narrow  intervals  that  scarcely  admitted 
the  passage  of  a  horse.  These  defensive  works,  the  re* 
suit  of  one  night^s  labour,  showed  what  might  be  done 
were  a  longer  time  idlowed  for  preparation.  They  weve 
proofs  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  penetrate  into  a 
dty  thus  fortified,  especially  with  cavalry.  The  lesson 
was,  however,  thrown  away. 

As  the  cavalcade  advanced,  the  same  silence  was 
maintained.  There  were  no  greetings,  no  hurrahs !  no 
symptoms  of  loyalty  or  devotion.  There  was  a  buasiag 
hum,  a  rushing  to  and  fro,  but  no  acclamations.  No 
flowers  were  strewed  in  the  streets,  no  handkercliiefs- 
waved  from  the  windows.  Every  eye,  every  couote** 
nance  seemed  to  frown  upon  him. 


.«« No  Bum  cried  *  God  nve  faim  !* 


No  {ojful  tongue  gave  him  Ua  welcome  home.'* 
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Althoa^  his  clenehed  jaw  and  expanded  nostril  more 
tlian  once  bespoke  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,  and  a 
momentary  tear  did  glitter  in  his  eye,  he  suppressed  the 
emotioDe  ct  his  heart ;  and  maintaining  a  gallant  bearing, 
stopped  here  and  there  to  address  persons  of  his  ac- 
quaintaneey'^raising  some  for  their  good  conduct^  and 
aiwuring  others  that,  if  it  depended  on  his  exertions, 
their  grievances  should  be  speedily  redressed. 

On  reaching  the  Marchi  atuc  herbes^  his  royal  high- 
ness expressed  a  desire  to  proceed  direct  to  his  palace ; 
but,  independent  of  the  immense  crowds  that  filled  the 
rue  de  la  Maddaine,  impassible  barricades  completely 
barred  the  passage.  As  some  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  route  to  be  followed,  the  populace  became  extremely 
clamorous,  and  with  loud  shouts  exclaimed — *^  To  the 
Palace  of  the  People  !— to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  !^  whilst 
an  athletic  and  fierce-looking  man,  armed  with  a  pike, 
sprung  forward,  and  brandishing  his  weapon  above  the 
head  of  the  prince's  horse,  roared  out — "  Vive  la  liberti  ! 
— to  the  town-hall  !*^  Turning  to  M.  Plaisant,  who 
stood  at  the  princess  stirrup,  his  royal  highness  ex- 
claimed— **  Cursed  liberty,  that  will  not  allow  a  man 
to  go  direct  to  his  own  house  !*"  The  multitude  now 
becoming  still  more  clamorous,  and  the  persons  near 
the  prince  feeling  anxious  for  their  illustrious  charge, 
M.  Plaisant  whispered  to  him — **  Quicken  your  pace,    .  \' 

Sir,  in  God^s  name ;  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  proceed  .L 

to  the  town-hall.'^ 

Upon  reaching  the  front  of  this  building,  on  the 
perystile  of  which  the  regency  was  assembled,  the  prince 
reined  iu  his  horse,  and  the  immense  crowd  having 
formed  a  circle  around  him,  he  harangued  them  in  a 
strain  of  deep  feeling  and  moderation.  He  appealed  to 
their  loyalty  and  love  of  order,  and  promised  to  devote 

l3 
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himsdf  to  their  welfare.  He  told  them,  although  there 
was  no  occasion  for  arming,  the  troops  being  oome  as 
brethren  and  not  as  enemies,  that  he  himself,  as  colonel- 
general  of  the  communal  guards,  was  glad  to  see  him- 
self surrounded  by  the  armed  cidseens.  On  concluding, 
he  raised  his  hat,  and  shouted  "  Vive  le  Soi ! ''  But 
these  talismanic  words,  so  effective  in  ordinary  tiiiies« 
had  lost  their  charm.  They  were  either  feebly  re- 
ecihoed,  or  drowned  by  vociferous  shouts  of  *^  Vive  la 
Liberti !  A  bos  Van  Meumen  /*^  whilst  even  the  more 
popular  cry  of  **  Vive  le  Prince  r  was  accompanied  by 
no  enthusiastic  marks  of  devotion. 

It  was  here  that  an  accident  occurred  that  might  have 
led  to  most  unpleasant  consequences.  The  horse  rode 
by  the  princej  a  beautiful  but  vicious  animal,  became 
frightened  and  irritated  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  on 
his  flanks.  It  had  already  bitten  more  than  one  person, 
and  had  kicked  Baron  Van  der  Smissen  so  severely,  as 
to  disable  him  from  further  duty.  An  individual  hav« 
ing  incautiously  placed  his  hand  on  the  fiery  creature^s 
crupper,  it  instantly  lashed  out,  and  struck  him  so 
severely  as  to  awaken  apprehensions  for  his  life. 

The  populace,  concluding  the  man  to  have  been  killed, 
broke  forth  into  loud  vociferations.  Some  cried,**  bayonet 
the  vicious  brute  !  Alight !  alight !  and  walk  with  us;**^ 
whilst  others  roared  out,  **  On  foot,  on  foot !  we  are  not 
made  to  be  trampled  beneath  Dutch  hoofs.**  In  the  mean- 
while, the  prince  called  to  his  groom,  sprung  ffom  the 
animal  he  rode  to  the  back  of  that  of  his  attendant, 
and  said,  **  if  the  man  is  injured  I  will  give  him  a  pen- 
sion of  500  florins ;  the  horse  shall  be  destroyed.^  B«t 
from  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  crowd,  or  Arom  some 
sudden  impulse,  his  royal  highness  had  scarcely  uttered 
these  words,  ere  he  put  his  horse  into  a  trot,  and  hav- 
ing reached  the  narrow  street  leading  from  the  Orande 
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Place  to  the  Palace  of  Justice,  broke  into  a  gallop^  toL- 
lowed  by  his  staff  and  a  few  mounted  burghers. 

His  progress  was  not  unattended  with  peril.  Being 
ccHnpelled  to  urge  his  charger  over  one  of  the  barricades, 
neither  his  personal  attendants  or  escort  could  follow, 
so  that  he  arrived  suddenly  and  alone  in  the  square  of 
the  Palace  of  Justice.  Here,  from  ignorance  or  malice, 
an  armed  burgher  rushed  at  him  with  fixed  bayonet,  and 
the  consequence  might  have  been  fatal,  had  not  another 
citizen  sprung  forward  and  turned  the  weapon.  Loud 
and  insulting  language  was  now  uttered  by  some  of  the 
bystanding  rabble ;  but  being  joined  at  length  by  his 
suite,  and  an  opening  being  made  in  the  barricades  that 
barred  every  issue,  the  prince  proceeded  rapidly  to  his 
palace,  where  he  arrived  in  no  ordinary  state  of  excite^ 
ment  and  displeasure  at  what  had  passed. 

Instantly  turning  round  to  the  citizens  that  had  fol- 
lowed him,  he  rebuked  them  in  bitter  terms  for  thus 
permitting  him  to  be  insulted.  ^^  As  for  you,  Sir,''  said 
his  royal  highness  to  D'Hoogvorst,  ^^  you  shall  answer 
for  this  on  your  head.  Are  these  your  .promises  ?  Was 
it  for  this  that  you  entrapped  me,  the  son  of  your  king, 
into  your  city  P  Is  this  your  Belgic  faith ?^^  The  per- 
sons present,  who  were  deeply  distressed  at  what  had 
occurred,  now  stepped  forward,  and  after  a  short  but 
animated  discussion,  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  priuce> 
wrath,  so  that  he  soon  recovered  his  wonted  equanimity 
of  temper,  and  having  summoned  to  his  presence  several 
of  the  most  influential  citizens,  immediately  proceeded  ^ 

to  hold  a  conference,  as  to  the  best  measures  to  be  ^ 

adopted  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  a  proclamation  announced  to  the  in- 
habitants the  selection  of  a  commission,  charged  with 
proposing  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  good 
understanding  between  the  government  and  citizens; 
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thanking  the  latter  for  their  laudabk  conduct,  and 
suring  them  that  no  tr  oops  should  enter  the  city.^ 

Although  Bome.of  the  persons  selected  as  members  of 
this  commission  were  extremely  unpopular,  the  prodft- 
mation  produced  salutary  eflPects.  The  night  pa«ied  off 
tranquilly,  and  as  the  prince  had  dispatched  a  courier 
to  the  Hague,  it  was  hoped  that  M.  Van  Maanen  would 

be  dismissed,  and  that  conciliatory  measures  would  be 
adopted. 

If  the  policy  or  utility  of  the  princess  entry  into 
Brussels  be  subject  to  discussion,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  the 
abstract  fact.  Never  was  there  an  occasion  when 
greater  moral  courage  was  requisite,  or,  if  necessary, 
where  it  was  more  amply  manifested.  However  replete 
the  history  of  the  Nassau  family  may  be  with  episodes 
of  an  interesting  nature,  none  can  be  recorded  more 
striking,  more  chivalrous,  than  this.  A  situation  more 
painful,  more  galling,  could  not  well  be  imagined. 
There  was  no  stimulus  to  excite  him ;  all  was  cold,  stag- 
nant, and  repulsive.  The  courage  necessary  on  this  oc- 
casion was  essentially  moral.  There  existed  none  of  the 
hurried  movement,  the  din,  the  clash,  the  feverish  tu- 
mult of  the  battle-field,  to  warm  his  heart.  There  was 
none  of  the  proud  feeling  that  animates  a  commander  at 
the  sight  of  obedient  and  well-disciplined  columns  ad- 
vancing, retreating,  charging,  or  rdlying  at  his  word. 
There  was  none  of  that  enthusiastic  indescribable  ardour 
that  urges  on  a  soldier,  on  the  day  of  combat,  to  en- 
counter the  most  perilous  chances,  reckless  of  destruc- 
tion and  opposing  numbers. 

There  was  danger  without  glory,  and  sacrifice  with- 
out reward.     Although  surrounded  by  armed  men,  he 

Mill"  •  •  -  •  I 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  S^ 
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Dpde  powerleM  amongst  tbem.  H«  was  there,'  alone,  iti 
'he  middle  of  a  revolted  popalodoa,  the  royal  insignia 
tf  his  houie  trampled  under  foot,  the  biwer  of  sedidon 
nviog  above  lus>  head,  or  flattering  in  his  very  teeth. 
>rtaia  tbu  he  was  in  the  midrt  of  foes,  be  was  unoer> 
lain  whether  a  single  friendly  arm  irould  be  stretohed 
forth  to  armt  an  assassin'!  hand,  or  a  tzngle  vcAc6  bt 
raised  to  protect  him  from  insult.  In  lieu  of  loyal 
greetings,  he  was  met  by  the  silence  of  disaffection  ;  and 
le  saw  stem  defiance  and  triumph  depicted  on  those  very 
»UDteoance8  that  a  short  time  previous  had  bent  witb 
»inj{ing  smiles  before  him.  In  abort,  he  appeared- u 
he  midst  of  the  populace  as  a  moe  trophy  intended  to 
iwell  the  pride  of  the  conquerors,  or  aa  a  hostage  for 
be  security  of  the  revolted. 

Thus  much  for  the  conduct  of  the  prince,  vhii^,  dut- 
ng  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  in  the  city,  merited  Che 
trsrmest  eulpgium.  His  self-possession,  frankness^  ami- 
ability, and  gallant  bearing,  drev  forth  marks  of  admi- 
ation  from  every  generous  heart,  and  even  the  bitterett 
nemies  of  his  bouse  and  religion  united  in  the  tribute 
if  applause.  Had  the  security  of  the  monarchy  de- 
lend^  on  this  act  alone,  the  Netherlands  throne  hod 
■een  saved. 

As  an  act  of  policy,  the  question  must  be  viewed  io  a 
itally  different  light.  Considering  the  line  of  oooduct 
le  king's  government  had  determined  to  piusue,  it.is 
igbly  questionable  whether  the  prince  acted  wisely 
i  yielding  to  the  tjemands  of  the  people,  or  wbethec  1& 
itry  into  Brussels  under  existing  circumstanoes  was 
3t  calculated  to  produce  a  pciniciouB  r«actioD  at  some 
ibsequent  period.  It  was  evident  to  a  demonstration, 
otwitbstanding  the  assertions  and  protestations  of  the 
eputatiooa  and  press,  that  the  capital  was  then  in  an 
pen  state  of  revolt,  so  nearly  allied  to  flagrant  revolu- 
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tion«  that  only  one  of  two  alteraatives  remained  to  be 
adopted..  That  is,  the  development  of  force  with  all  its 
terrible  accompaniments  of  bloodshed,  civil  war,  pri- 
sons and  scaffolds;  or  open,  undisguised  concesflion,  with 
unreserved  pardon  and  oblivion. 

There  could  be  no  medium.  It  was  evident  that  Ae 
government  must  yield  to  the  people,  or  the  people  to  the 
government ;  for  the  leaders  of  the  people,  those  who 
had  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  had  gone  too  far  to  re- 
tract. The  penal  code  was  there,  and  they  had  no 
choice  between  flight  and  chastisement,  unless  their 
safety  without  retrospect  was  solemnly  guaranteed.  Had 
the  government  been  endowed  with  greater  perspicuity, 
had  it  not  been  too  deeply  bent  on  re-establishing  its 
lost  preponderance,  and  too  much  deceived  as  to  its  own 
power,  it  would  have  done  wisely  to  have  considered  the 
disgusting  scenes  of  the  25th  and  26th  as  a  mere  mob  riot, 
and  leaving  the  punishment  of  the  inferior  actors  to  ibe 
ordinary  tribunals,  instantly  to  have  come  forward,  and 
satisfied  the  demands  of  more  dangerous  and  puissant 
enemies. 

If  it  was  resolved  to  deny  concession,  and  to  trust  the 
final  arrangement  to  the  *^  ultima  ratio  regum^  half 
measures  were  futile.  It  was  as  absurd  in  Prince  Fre> 
derick  to  draw  the  sword  until  the  arm  intended  to  wield 
it  was  firmly  braced,  as  it  was  impolitic  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  hold  forth  promises,  without  having  the 
power  to  realize  them.  The  true  position  of  the  case 
may  be  resumed  in  a  few  words. 

The  hatred  to  the  Dutch  was  so  intense,  that  the 
desire  for  separation,  which  had  lurked  in  some  men*8 
minds,  was  becoming  rapidly  contagious.  There  was, 
however,  no  absolute  hostility  to  the  king  further  than 
that  which  arose  from  his  being  the  representative  of 
the  Dutch  monopoly.     Had  this  system  been  modified, 
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nd  the  balance  restored  between  the  two  oountries,  all 
ndividual  disloyalty  would  have  vanished.  For  the 
xaggerated  animosity  of  some  few  ultra-liberals  and 
Itra-Catholics  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  general 
oice  of  the  nation. 

Subsequent  events  have  proved  that  the  disaffection 
»f  the  Catholico-liberal  union  was  directed  against  ge« 
lend  measures,  and  not  individual  creeds ;  for  the  very 
ame  party  now  composes  that  majority  which  con- 
dtutes  the  firmest  support  of  the  present  Protestant 
lonarch.  The  whole  virus  consisted  in  an  utter  abhor- 
ence  of  Dutch  supremacy.  And  herein  lays  the  great 
istinction  between  the  results  of  the  French  and  Bel- 
ian  revolution.  From  its  first  eruption,  the  one  was  di- 
ected  against  men,  for  the  system  of  the  government  can 
carcely  be  said  to  have  been  changed  with  the  dynasty; 
irhilst  from  the  first  instant  that  the  other  assumed  a 
[efinite  form,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  levelled 
gainst  measures.  The  attack  on  men  was  a  conse* 
[uence,  not  a  cause;  and  a  more  absolute  and  radical 
hange  does  not  stand  on  record,  for  scarce  a  vestige 
f  the  old  edifice  remains. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange,  made  up  his  mind  to 
xceed  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  and  in  despite 
f  the  refusal  of  his  brother  and  the  remonstrances  of 
lis  suite,  resolutely  determined  to  trust  himself  in  the 
didst  of  his  father^s  revolted  subjects,  he  should  have 
»repared  himself  for  bold  and  energetic  measures. 
Cnowing,  as  he  must  have  known,  the  secret  deter^ 
aination  of  the  cabinet,  the  unbending  firmness  of  the 
:ing''s  character,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  inducing 
lim  to  retract ;  seeing  and  hearing  that  internal  war 
iras  inevitable,  and  that  in  the  then  state  of  Europe  ex- 
emal  aid  was  improbable,  and  success  consequently  ex- 
remely  problematical;    he  should  have  decided  on 
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quitting  the  city  the  moment  he  bad  given  to  Europe 
and  the  Belgians  so  striking  a  proof  of  bis  devotion ; 
or  be  should  at  once  have  declared  himself  for  the  po- 
pular cause,  and  then  exclaimed : — 

*^  Belgians !  I  will  dispatch  messengers  to  the  Hague, 
I  will  join  my  prayers  and  link  my  destinies  with  yours. 
Will  you  have  me  for  your  advocate,  your  mediator, 
your  chief?  •  If  so,  I  will  remain  amongst  you.  I  see 
that  you  have  been  misrepresented.  You  are  neither 
rebels  or  revolutionists ;  but  men  struggling  for  the  re- 
dress of  oppressive  grievances,  and  those  equal  rights 
and  liberties  that  were  guaranteed  to  you  by  treaty  and 
constitution.  Fear  not,  I  will  place  myself  at  your 
head,  and  will  share  your  fate.  If  the  troops  advance 
against  you,  my  arm  shall  carve  the  road  to  victory,  or 
my  blood  shall  flow  with  yours.  We  will  live  and  die 
together.'*' 

Such  doctrines  may  be  considered  machiavelic  and 
immoral.     To  preach  filial  disobedience,  or  to  advocate 
the  rebellion  of  a  son  against  a  father,  would  be  odious 
in  ordinary  life,  or  in  ordinary  times ;  but  when  thrones 
are  at  stake,  when  an  act  of  this  nature  may  save  a 
monarchy,  all  other  considerations  ought  to  give  way. 
Without  some  such  decisive  act  as  this,  the  dynasty  was 
irrevocably  lost ;  with  it,  it  might  have  been  saved^- 
saved,  even  without  the  necessity  of  a  rupture  between 
the  father  and  son.     For  had  the  father  been  politic,  he 
would  have  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  son,  then  be- 
come the  organ  of  the  people.     He  might  have  ap- 
pointed him   his  viceroy   and  have  thus  conciliated 
policy  and  reciprocal  duty. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  way  of  securing  for  one 
branch  that  which  was  likely  to  be  lost  to  the  main 
stem.  Had  the  Prince  of  Orange  boldly  adopted  this 
plan,  had  the  British  government  urged  him  to  do  so. 
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le  whole  tide  of  popularity  would  have  turned  in  his 
vour ;  he  would  have  been  raised  on  the  bucklers  of 
e  people  to  the  very  clouds ;  hearts  and  hands  would 
ive  gone  with  him,  and  by  making  himself  the  firm 
It  respectful  interpreter  of  national  demands,  by  re- 
aining  with  them  until  those  demands  were  granted, 
3  would  probably  have  obtained  for  the  Belgians  all 
ley  wanted,  without  further  anarchy  or  bloodshed, ^nd 
Duld  have  secured  for  his  dynasty  that  brilliant  jewel, 
^ich  has  now  irrevocably  passed  into  other  hands, 
ivere  moralists  would,  perhaps,  have  raised  outcries 
:ainst  such  an  act  of  filial  disobedience.  But  Europe, 
lich  was  eager  to  see  Belgium  preserved  to  the  Nas- 
us,  would  have  applauded  a  stroke  of  policy  that 
)uld  have  settled  the  question  without  the  necessity  of 
reign  intervention.  Providing  there  was  no  absolute 
storation,  France  cared  little  whether  the  crown  were 
aced  on  the  head  of  a  Nassau  or  of  any  other  prince. 
But  that  filial  piety,  that  profound  deference  for  his 
ther,  and  that  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  for  which 
e  Prince  of  Orange  is  not  less  distinguished  than  for 
5  personal  courage,  entirely  prevailed,  and  the  golden 
»portunity  was  lost  for  ever.  The  favourable  impres- 
m  made  on  the  public  mind  by  his  proceedings  on  the 
t  of  September  was  utterly  effaced  amidst  the  subse* 
lent  carnage  and  conflagration. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

COVDUCT  OF  THS  DUTCH  OEVBKALS  OOMHAKDIXO  THX  VBOVIVCXt 
i— EIOT8  AT  ▼KEVISBS>  AMD  STATS  OF  FEEMEKTATIOIT  IV  TBS 
TOWirS— THE  DEFUTATIOK  BETURKS  FROX  THE  HAGUE — THEIB 
BEPOBT — EXCITEMEKT  CREATED  BT  IT  AT  BRUSSELS— CALMED 
BY  THE  IXTERFEBEKCE  OF  M.  TAB  DE  WETEB — nrTEBYIEW  OF 
THE  FBIBCE  OF  ORAXQE  WITH  MESSRS.  OEXDEBISV,  BB 
BBOUCXEBE,  AXD  OTHEBS — AUDIEXCE  OIVEK  BT  THE  PBIVCB  TO 
THE  COMXIStlOK  AMD  CITI2EBS— DIALOGUE  AXD  IXEBESTIXG 
SCEXE  THAT  TOOK  PLACE— HIS  BOTAL  HIOHXESS  ISSUES  A  FBOCLA* 
MATIOX,  QUITS  THE  CITT,  AXD  WITBDBAWS  THE  TBOOPS-^ 
BBUSSBLB  DELITEBED  OFEB  TO  TBS  BUBORBB^UABD. 

Whilst  these  events  were  passing  in  the  metropolis, 
some  of  the  commanding  generals  in  the  provinees  took 
precautions  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and)  in  Ui» 
event  of  an  outbreaking,  to  preserve  the  supremacj  of 
the  laws.  General  Van  Oheen  at  Namur,  and,  above 
aU,  General  Dibbetz  at  Maestricht,  distinguished  them* 
selves  by  the  firmness  and  ability  of  their  conduct.  Bat 
in  general  the  measures  adopted  by  the  military  com- 
manders, were  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  commandant 
at  Brussels ;  and  wherever  disturbances  did  take  place, 
the  troops  either  remained  passive  spectators,  or  were 
employed  in  such  manner  as  insured  defeat. 

The  demoralizing  effects  of  the  frightful  scenes  of  the 
capital  unfortunately  extended  to  some  portions  of  the 
provinces,  where  excesses  of  the  vilest  kind  were  com* 
mitted,  not  apparently  from  any  political  motive,  but 
from  a  sheer  spirit  of  wantonness  and  revenge.  The 
wealthy  manufacturing  town  of  Verviers,  stretching 
over  a  large  extent  of  hill  and  dale,  unprovided  with 
any  garrison  or  sufficient  local  force,  was  a  prey,  during 
two  or  three  days,  to  the  greatest    disorders.     The  la 
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curing  classes,  animated  with  a  reckless  spirit  of  de- 
ruction,  congregated  in  immense  multitudes,  and  with 
e  most  frightful  vociferations  and  cries  of  ^^  liberty^" 
mmitted  the  foulest  acts  of  outrage.  The  houses  of 
e  collectors  and  receivers  of  taxes,  and  that  of  a 
saltby  notary,  were  plundered  and  devastated.  The 
)yal  and  municipal  insignia  were  torn  down,  and  the 
rench  tri-colour  raised  in  their  place.  Several  factories 
ere  broken  open  and  the  machinery  destroyed.  In 
ort,  until  the  more  respectable  citizens  recovered  from 
eir  first  panic,  and,  having  formed  a  committee  of 
iblic  safety,  convoked  the  urban- guard,  the  finest 
tablishments  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Vesdre  and 
ighbouring  uplands  were  menaced  with  destructicxi. 
Although  no  positive  acts  of  violence  were  committed 
Liege,  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  of  a  more  definite 
id  determined  character.  Its  bold  and  adventurous 
habitants,  many  of  whom  sighed  for  a  union  with 
ranee,  were  prepared  for  the  worst  extremes,  and  no 
ly  belied  that  turbulent  reputation  which  had  been 
eir  characteristics  during  so  many  ages.  More  than 
ice  the  splendid  establishment  at  Serdng,  a  moiety  of 
ikich  was  said  to  belong  to,  the  king,  was  threatened 
ith  destruction ;  nor  would  the  unbounded  charity  and 
cellent  character  of  its  proprietor  have  saved  it  from  d&* 
ruction,  had  not  the  numerous  workmen  oome  forward 
id  sworn  to  defend  him  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.^ 
At  Bruges  also,  whare,  amidst  a  population  of  39*000 
•uls,  a  large  portion  was  composed  of  persons  in  a  state 
'  great  misery,  the  utmost  fermentation  existed.  Dis* 
raceful  outrages  were  there  committed  under  the  eyes 
:  the  military,  and  yet  not  a  man  moved.    The  prin*- 

*  The  whole  establishment  of  Seraing  was  carried  on  under  the 
rm  of  Mr.  John  Cockerill.  It  is  situated^on  the  right  bank  of  the 
[euse,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  abbey  immortalized  by  Sir  W. 
cott,  in  his «"  QuenUn  Durward." 
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dpal  victim  in  this  instanoe  was  M.  Sandelin,  president 
of  the  civil  tribunal^  and  a  member  of  the  States-Gteneral, 
who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  his  countrymen 
by  his  servility  to  the  government)  and  for  having, 
with  few  exceptions,  supported  all  the  most  oppressive 
measures  attributed  to  M.  Van  Maanen :  his  house  was 
consequently  pillaged,  and  burned  to  the  foundation. 

With  the  melancholy  exception  of  Bruges,  the  re> 
mainder  of  the  Flanders  continued  perfectly  tranquil ; 
a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered  that  these  two  provinces  were  the  first  focus  of 
llie  petitionary  system,  and  that  the  influence  of  the 
union  was  greater  there  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part 
of  Belgium.  The  extensive  and  populous  city  of  Ghent 
distinguished  itself  by  its  peaceable  conduct;  indeed 
its  wealthy  citizens  and  laborious  population,  who  had 
shared  more  largely  than  any  others  in  Belgium  the 
£svours  of  government,  showed  little  sympathy  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  Brussellers.  This  conduct  excited 
n6  little  jealousy  and  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
latter;  a  jealousy  increased  by  the  injudicious  vio* 
lence  of  the  Ohent  journal,  which  had  recommended  the 
king  to  abandon  the  ungrateful  metropolis,  and  to  fix 
the  seat  of  his  court  and  government  in  the  loyal  capital 
of  the  Flanders. 

Antwerp  also  preserved  its  calm.  A  slight  move, 
ment  had  taken  place,  but  it  was  instantly  repressed. 
In  a  commercial  city,  whose  whole  welfare  depended  on 
tranquillity,  whose  merchants  bad  risen  to  an  admiwihle 
state  of  prosperity  under  the  Netherlands  government, 
and  whose  population  had  constant  occupation  and 
never-failing  bread,  disorder  and  anarchy  were  antici- 
pated with  horror.  Consequently,  the  vast  mass  of  its 
respectable  inhabitants  were  eager  to  support  the  go- 
vernment, and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws. 

In  the  meanwhile,  though  lAeg^  Moos,  Namor,  Atfa, 
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rammoiit,  and  oAiet  principal  oides  amd  towns  conti- 
led  free  ffomabfiolute  disorder,  the  fermentation  and 
3ral  ^cciteoieot  was  not  less  violent,  and  indeed  of  a 
>re  decidedly  political  character.  Addresses  similar 
substance  to  those  of  Liege  and  Brussels  were  drawn 
S  and  deputations  selected  to  convey  them  to  the  loot 
the  throne.  All  united  in  demanding  the  same  cod- 
ssions,  all  unanimously  called  for  the  dismissal  of  Yan 
aanen ;  but  though  the  language  of  some  was  more 
ergetic  than  that  of  others,  all  expressed  themselves 
th  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  implored  him,  as  the  ar- 
«r  of  his  own  and  their  destinies,  to  step  forward,  and 
timely  concession  to  cement  the  bond  that  ought  U^ 
k  the  people  with  the  crown. 

^^  Sirei*^  said  one  of  the  most  inunoderate  gt  these  do* 
ments,  in  its  concluding  paragraph,  **  the  king  who 
oices  to  call  us  his  countrymen  will  know  how  to  ap^ 
xiaie  the  frankness  of  our  language,  and  will,  doubt- 
s,  take  measures  to  allay  this  fermentation  which 
-eatens  to  divide  him  from  his  people.  If  this  be 
De,  he  will  soon  see  them  happy  and  contented,  rally- 
r  around  bis  throne.^^ 

The  deputation  dispatched  to  the  Hague  having  re- 
-ned  to  Brussels  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  September, 
mediate  measures  were  adopted  to  make  known  the 
;ult  of  their  mission.  A  report,  signed  by  the  de- 
ties  was,  therefore,  drawn  up  and  published ;  but  troai 
stives  of  prudence,  and  from  apprehension  of  dan- 
nous  consequences,  it  was  determined  to  soften  down 
3  stem  and  unflinching  language  of  the  sovereign, 
i  to  give  to  his  replies  a  greater  air  of  conciliation 
d  moderation  than  tbdir  actual  teaor  or  the  severity  of 
I  manner  jostly  admitted* 

This  document  is  of  deep  interest.  It  may  be  said  to 
ntain  the  protocol  of  bis  majesty's  subsequent  oon- 
ict,  and  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  all  his  future 
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operations.  In  it  may  be  found  the  germs  of  all  tliat 
was  then  projected  and  tenaciously  adhered  to  at  a  later 
period.  It  was  the  prelude  to  that  system  of  policy 
which  has  been  acted  upon  to  the  present  moment.  It 
foretold  that  plan  of  procrastinating  temporisation  and 
unseasonable  energy  that  led  to  the  loss  of  the  Belgk 
sovereignty.  It  gave  rise  to  surmises  that  the  king  was 
inclined  to  consider  the  question  as  one  of  dynasty  and 
not  of  nationality,  and  thus  to  sacrifice  the  general  in- 
terests of  Belgium  and  Holland  to  those  of  his  own  family. 

It  is  true,  that  it  is  stamped  with  an  air  of  constitu- 
tionality and  moderation,  allied  with  dignified  firmness, 
which  under  other  auspices,  or  at  an  earlier  period, 
might  have  produced  the  most  beneficial  results.  But 
In  the  then  state  of  disafiection  and  ferment,  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  augment  rather  than  allay  popular  irritation. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  result ;  for  it  was  declared  to  be 
vague  and  indefinite  in  some  points,  peremptory  and 
unbending  in  others.  It  held  out  prospects  and  hapes, 
but  no  certainty  of  concession,  whilst  it  unequivocally 
declared  that  submission  on  the  part  of  the  people  must 
be  the  forerunner  of  conciliation  on  that  of  the  monarch. 

It  talked  of  referring  the  points  at  issue  to  the  na- 
tional representatives,  as  the  only  constitutional  ar- 
biters, without  whose  sanction  no  modification  could  be 
effected  in  the  fundamental  law.  But  the  malcontents 
replied — **  The  government  has  repeatedly  infringed 
our  liberties  and  trenched  on  the  constitution  by  the 
medium  of  arritis,  emanating  from  the  crown,  with- 
out any  ministerial  countersign  ;  let  it  restore  our  rights 
by  the  same  summary* process.  Are  arbitrary  acts  never 
to  be  indulged  in,  but  for  evil  purposes  ?  Is  the  king''*s 
prerogative  never  to  be  employed  in  acts  of  grace? 
Why  procrastinate  ?  Let  what  is  to  be  done,  be  done 
quickly;  our  patience  is  exhausted.^ 

No  one  will  attempt  to  assert  that  there  was  not 
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inite  justice  and  good  sense  in  the  royal  arguments, 
t  at  such  a  moment,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  crisis, 
At  justice  is  no  evidence  of  their  policy.  <<  There  are 
^ments,^  says  Montesquieu,  ^^  when  it  may  be  neces- 
7  for  government  to  cast  a  shroud  over  the  statue  of 
berty  ;^  and  this  might  have  been  advisable  had  the 
(rernment  been  convinced  of  being  able  to  maintain 

supremacy.  But  on  this  occasion,  it  would  have 
m  more  prudent  to  have  unveiled  the  goddess  com- 
^tely,  and  to  have  acted  as  did  Lords  Orey  and  Dur- 
cn  at  a  later  period^  when  they  even  went  beyond 
i  demands  of  the  people  in  some  clauses  of  the  Re- 
in BiU.     The  king  was  either  flagrantly  deceived,  or 

must  have  known  that  the  population,  not  only  of 
i  capital,  but  the  provinces,  were  irritated,  impatient, 
>e  for  the  worst  extremes,  and  armed  to  the  teeth ; 
it  Brussels  was  in  the  power  of  the  citizens,  who  had 
umphed  over  the  physical  supremacy  of  government, 
i  had  vanquished  the  moral  resistance  of  the  heir  to 
I  crown ;  that  the  royal  authority  lay  pi*ostrate  at  the 
\t  of  the  people,  or  was  rendered  utterly  null  by  the 
opacity  and  pusillanimity  of  the  generals  and  civil 
ictionaries. 

His  majesty^s  knowledge  of  human  nature  ^  and  his 
aversancy  with  the  history  of  popular  revolutions, 
ght  to  have  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  procrasti- 
tion.  They  must  have  convinced  him,  that  tempori- 
tion  or  delay  would  inevitably  add  fuel  to  that  fire, 
lich  threatened  to  envelop  the  whole  of  the  southern 
ovinces  in  one  resistless  flame,  if  it  were  not  in- 
mtly  quenched  by  force,  or  the  removal  of  the  com- 
istible  matter ;  in  fine,  he  ought  to  have  seen  that  the 
iople,  wound  up  to  the  extremest  pitch  of  discontent 
id  excitement,  would  brook  no  longer  delay.  If  he 
as  deceived  as  to  the  internal  condition  of  Belgium, 
le  fearful  responsilMlity  must  rest  with  his  ministers. 
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If  it  wete  his  own  act,  the  loss  of  a  t^lcndid  kiBgdoB 
is  but  a  poor  retribution.  If  he  relied  on  support  inm 
idmiad,  be  committed  a  grierfius  error.  France  sod 
England  were  adverse  to  war,  and  if  they  coalesced  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  what  power  in  Europe  weuld 
dare  draw  the  sword.  But  let  the  most  important  pas- 
ai^es  of  the  report  speak  for  thnuselves. 

*^  Having  arrived  at  the  Hague  at  one  o^dock,  on 
Monday  (30th  August),^  says  this  document,  ^*we 
ikmanded  an  audience  of  his  majesty,  and  before  bslf 
an  hour  had  elapsed,  we  received  a  favourable  reply. 
At  mid*day,  on  Tuesday,  we  repaired  to  the  palace,  sod 
were  courteously  received  by  the  king,  who  demanded 
our  letters  of  credence,  and  did  not  reject  the  powerB  in 
virtue  of  which  we  appeared  before  him. 

*^  After  listening  to  our  written  instruction,  his  majesty 
observed  that  he  was  gratified  in  having  been  able  to 
anticipate  our  wishes,  by  having  convoked  the  Stales- 
General  for  the  13th  of  September,  which  was  the  only 
l^al  and  certain  method  of  ascertaining  and  satisfying 
^  vows  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  of  doing  justice  to 
our  grievances,  and  of  adopting  means  to  redress  them' 

'^  After  a  few  general  considerations,  we  laid  before 
his  majesty  and  discussed  the  different  points  which 
your  council  of  the  28th  had  charged  us  to  ioiimm* 
aicate  verbally. 

*^  An  argument  then  arose  respecting  the  theory  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  and  the  countersign  (pomtrt" 
nign).  The  king  observed  that  our  theories  were  st 
variance  with  the  constitution;  that  they  might  be 
juat)  and  perhaps  useful ;  but  that  they  could  only  be 
effected  by  a  change  in  the  fundamental  law,  and  by  the 
ooDcurrenoe  of  the  States*6eneral,  convoked  in  double 
numbers;*  that,  an  extraordinary  session  being  oonvened 


•  Loi  fondamentale.    Art.  229, 230,  231. 
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>r  thelSth^diese  propositioDs,  as  vt^U  as  all  oth^  matter 
eemed  beneficial  to  the  country,  might  dien  be  diaoussed. 
**  As  relates  to  the  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  some 
inisters,  aod  particolaorly  M.  Vaa  Maanen,  his  majesty 
lid  DothiBg  faToumUe.  He  neither  manifested  ill-hu- 
our,  nor  attempted  to  refute  the  numerous  complaints 
lat  we  urged  against  them.  He  merely  observed,  that 
le  fundamental  law  empowered  him  to  select  his  mi* 
isters,  and  that  he  could  come  to  no  determination  on 
lis  subject,  so  long  as  he  seemed  to  labour  under  re* 
raint ;  that  he  prized  too  dearly  the  honour  of  the 
>yal  dignity,  even  to  appear  to  yield,  like  a  man  of 
horn  a  favour  is  asked  with  a  pistol  to  his  throat ; 
It  he  admitted,  both  to  us  and  the  Liege  deputation 
eceived  at  the  same  moment),  that  he  might  take  our 
nnand  into  consideration. 

*'  As  regarded  the  supreme  court,  his  majesty  said, 
lat  it  was  not  without  mature  consideration  that  the 
ace  of  its  establishment  had  been  selected ;  but  that 
i  would  pay  attention  to  this  intimation,  and  consider 
le  means  of  conciliating  all  parties.  His  majesty  ap- 
"ared  afflicted  at  our  observations  respecting  the  par* 
d  distribution  of  employments,  as  well  as  our  remon- 
ranees  touching  the  public  establishments.  Without 
ntesting  the  validity  of  facts,  he  said  that  it  was  ex- 
emely  difficult  to  divide  the  administration,  and  still 
ore  difficult  to  please  every  one;  but  that  he  would 
naeider  the  subject  as  soon  as  tranquillity  should  be 
stored ;  he,  however,  declared  it  to  be  an  absolute 
'eliminary  that  the  princes,  his  sons,  should  enter 
russels  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  thus  terminate 
at  apparent  state  of  obsession,  to  which  he  could  not 
eld  without  giving  a  pernicious  exam}de  to  other 
iwns  of  the  kii^om. 
'^  After  our  arguing  at  some  length  on  the  impolicy 

VOL.  I.  H 
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and  disastrous  Gonsequences  of  any  forcible  attempt  oa 
the  part  of  the  troops  to  enter  the  city,  and  the  advan* 
tages  of  a  convention  or  proclamation,  stipulating  that 
a  part  of  the  guards  and  posts  might  be  occupied  by  the 
burgher-guards,  his  majesty  expressed  his  earnest  hope 
that  everything  would  be  quickly  settled,  and  repeatedly 
assured  us,  with  deep  emotion,  of  his  horror  at  the  idea 
of  any  effusion  of  blood." 

The  effervescence  produced  by  the  publication  of  this 
report  quickly  spread  through  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
threatened  the  most  serious  consequences.  The  anger 
of  the  populace  was  augmented  by  a  malicious  and  un- 
grounded rumour,  that  a  bridge  had  been  thrown  across 
the  ditch  behind  the  prince's  palace,  and  that  the  troc^ 
from  Vilvorde  and  Assche  were  advancing,  and  oaly 
waited  until  nightfall  to  dash  into  the  dty,  and  to  put 
the  populace  to  the  sword.  Immense  crowds  conse- 
quently assembled  before  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  lined 
the  adjacent  streets;  whilst  a  numerous  and  riotous 
band,  with  loud  vociferations  of,  **  dawn  with  the  trai- 
tors  /  down  with  the  Dutch  r  surrounded  the  princess 
palace,  where  the  members  of  the  commission  and  other 
persons  were  at  table. 

The  noise  and  purport  of  the  rioters  quickly  reached 
the  ears  of  the  guests,  and  created  considerable  appre- 
hensions lest  an  attack  should  be  made  on  the  palace. 
There  were  significative  looks,  whisperings,  and  more 
than  one  countenance  that  was  blanched  with  terror; 
for  the  whole  party  dreaded  being  enveloped  in  the 
same  proscription.  Fortunately,  M.  Van  de  Weyer  re- 
tained full  possession  of  his  presence  of  mind ;  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  demanding  the  prince's  permission  to 
quit  the  roon»,  he  assured  him  that  he  would  answer  for 
the  immediate  restoration  of  tranquillity ;  then  request- 
ing General  d^Hoogvorst  to  accompany  him,  these  two 
popular  persons  proceeded  to  the  great  square^  where 
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he  former  harangued  the  niultitude  in  terms  calculated 
J  produce  the  best  effect.  He  explained  the  real  ob- 
^t  of  the  commisbion  assembled  at  the  prince's  palace, 
Kpounded  farourablj  those  parts  of  the  report  that  had 
iven  the  greateist  offence,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  bridge 
eing  constructed,  and  offered  to  accompany  a  deputa^ 
on  of  their  own  selection  to  verify  the  latter  £Eu:t.  But 
ie  effect  of  his  words  were  nearly  defeated  by  the  ex- 
rtions  of  several  agitators  in  the  crowd ;  amongst  the 
lost  conspicuous  of  whom  was  a  foreigner,  apparently 
German :  but  Van  de  Weyer  having  seized  this  man 
y  the  collar,  and  rebuked  the  crowd  for  paying  more 
ttentioD  to  a  stranger,  *'  a  Dutch  spy  perhaps  !^  than 
3e  of  their  own  countrymen,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
evoted  to  their  cause,  the  current  of  popular  opinion 
imed  io  his  favour,  and  the  people  gradually  dis- 
ersed  without  committing  the  slightest  excess.  At  the 
ime  time,  a  proclamation  was  drawn  up,  and  by  its 
rudent  language  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
anquillity.* 

Whilst  these  events  were  passing  out  of  doors,  some 
•  the  princess  suite  expressed  considerable  alarm  for 
is  personal  safety ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  urgently 
^commended  that  he  should  throw  himself  into  the 
iddle  of  the  troops  that  occupied  the  royal  palace,  or 
irtively  quit  the  city ;  but  this  advice  was  instantly 
jected. — ^^  Having  once  resolved  to  confide  in  the 
3od  faith  of  the  citizens,^  said  his  royal  highness,  *^  it 
ould  be  impolitic,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  my 
inour  and  dignity,  not  only  to  retire  before  I  have  ac- 
rmplished  my  mission,  but  even  to  betray  symptoms  of 
istrust.  However  distressing,  1  must  abide  by  the  con- 
^quenoes.  In  your  anxiety  for  my  safety,  you  perhaps 

•  See  Appendix,  No.  7* 
m2 
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magnify  the  danger.  But,  i^vhatever  may  be  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  you  will  do  wisely  to  conceal  your  ap* 
prehensions ;  we  must  appear,  at  least,  to  place  implicit 
reliance  on  the  loyalty  of  those  around  us.  The  ddi- 
berations  of  the  commission  will  terminate  to4iM>nrow, 
and  then  we  can  depart.  Come  what  may,  let  us  sty 
with  Francis  the  First — <  All  is  lost  save  our  hcmoiii  f"" 
Thus,  when  M.  Van  de  Weyer  returned  to  the  palace 
to  communicate  the  result  of  his  efforts,  be  found  the 
prince  terminating  his  repast,  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  uneasiness. 

The  sequel  proved  the  groundless  nature  of  the  fears 
that  had  been  expressed  on  the  princess  account;  for, 
although  it  is  indisputable  that  more  than  one  indivi- 
dual in  the  prince's  palace,  and  even  in  his  presaioe, 
had  spoken  of  him  in  terms  the  most  coarse  and  disre* 
spectful,  and  that  it  had  been  positively  proposed  to 
retain  him  as  a  hostage,  the  language  of  the  first  wa» 
repelled  with  indignation  and  energy  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed ;  whilst  the  proposition  of  the 
second  was  stigmatized  as  a  profligate  breach  of  faith, 
degrading  to  the  national  honour.  On  this,  if  not  on 
every  other  occasion,  the  most  efficient  means  were 
adopted  by  the  burgher-guard  to  suppress  the  slightest 
attempt  at  outrage.  Nobles,  functionaries,  and  dliatens 
of  all  classes,  united  for  this  laudable  purpose.  Many 
of  the  highest  aristocracy  were  seen  serving  assiniple 
soldiers,  and  performing  the  commonest  fatigue  duties. 
It  was  on  this  ocasion  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  iasuipg 
from  his  palace,  perceived  the  Marquess  of  Obastelei* 
standing  sentry  at  his  gate.  "  What,^  said  his  royal 
highness,  smiling,  "  your  here,  marquess  I" — "  Yes, 
SiTp'^  replied  the  other,  presentii^  arms;  *^  when  one's 

*  Aftenrurdt  matter  of  the  bone  to  King  Leopold. 
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flinitry  is  in  danger,  there  ought  to  be  no  other  dis- 
tbctioii  atnoDgfit  its  dtiasens  than  that  of  struggling 
viio  shall  be  foremost  in  its  defence.^ 

When  unoccupied  in  discussing  the  important  points 
sobnrittcd  to  the  deliberation  of  the  commission,  the 
prince  employed  himself  either  in  granting  audiences  to 
such  persons  as  were  desirous  to  communicate  their  opi- 
nieiis,  or  in  walking,  almost  unattended,  through  the 
strsets,  frankly  and  affably  conversing  with  all  whom 
chance  threw  in  his  way.  But  if  his  royal  highness 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
people  towards  himself,  the  language  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  spoke,  the  aspect  of  the  city,  and  the  expres- 
sion that  beamed  on  men's  countenances,  must  have 
ooovinced  him  that  all  half  measures  would  be  utterly 
inefficacious,  and  that  the  only  means  of  preventing  an 
irretrievable  rupture  was  instant  concession,  or  the  most 
prompt  and  overwhelming  development  of  force.  On 
this  subject  there  could  not  be  a  dissentient  opinion ; 
even  his  most  devoted  partisans,  those  who  have  since 
proved  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  his  family, 
all  concurred  in  forcibly  expatiating  on  the  dangers 
of  temporisation,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  decided 
measures. 

Indeed,  so  far  were  matters  carried,  so  undisguised 
were  the  views  and  intentions  of  those  who  might  be 
oooridered  the  chirfs  of  the  movement,  that,  on  the 
evening  of  the  Sd,  M.  Oendebien  waited  on  the  prince, 
mA  after  having  forcibly  and  energetically  developed 
tbe  actual  state  of  public  feeling  throughout  the  capi- 
ttAj  he  unhesitatingly  announced  the  general  dasire  for 
a  separation  between  the  two  countries.  Then  inviting 
fajs  royal  highness  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Bel- 
gians, he  urged  him  to  place  himself  at  once  at  the  head 
of  the  people,  and  to  secure  for  himself  the  vieeroyalty 
or  crown ;  the  one  in  case  of  mere  administrative  separa- 
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tion ;  the  other,  in  that  of  total  rupture ;  *^  an  event 
not  impossible,^  added  he,  <^  should  the  king  persist  in 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  reclamations  of  the  southeni 
provinces.^ 

But  on  this  occasion  every  feeling  of  self-interest  and 
personal  aggrandizement  gave  way  to  a  profound  senti- 
ment of  filial  respect,  honourable  in  the  highest  extreme 
to  the  princess  heart,  but  most  prejudicial  to  the  very 
interests  he  sought  to  protect  Yes !  this  prince,  whose 
calumniators  have  asserted  that  he  was  an  undutiful  son, 
a  faithless  husband,  a  bad  father,  a  vile  midnight  rob- 
ber-^and  God  knows  what  else—unhesitatingly  rejected 
an  offer  that  would  have  then  cost  him  little  else  dian 
the  mere  effort  of  acceptance ;  an  offer  that  would  have 
suited  the  views  of  all  Europe,  and  placed  a  crown  on 
his  head  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  the  most  illustrioua 
princes. 

'*  No,  Sir,"  exclaimed  his  royal  highness,  **  it  cannot 
be  !  you  are  yourself  a  father,  and  renowned  for  your 
domestic  qualities  as  a  kind  parent  and  dutiful  son. 
What  opinion  would  you  entertain  of  me,  were  I  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  my  father  to  my  own  ?  What 
confidence  could  you  repose  in  a  man,  who  could  trast 
off  his  allegiance  to  his  king,  and  that  king  his  fiither, 
merely  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  ?  Flattered  as  I  am 
by  your  preference,  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  esteem 
and  respect  you  profess  to  entertain  for  me,  vrete  I  to 
accept  your  ofibr.  I  also  am  a  father,^*  added  his  royal 
highness,  with  deep  emotion,  "  and  am  bound  to  show 
a  proper  example  to  my  children.  Posterity  shall  not 
revert  to  my  name,  and  revile  me  as  that  disloyal 
Nassau,  who  tore  the  diadem  from  his  fatherls  brow  to 
place  it  on  his  own/' 

Such  were  nearly  the  terms  in  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  declined  the  rich,  the  tempting  fruit  that  hung 
within  his  grasp ;  and  in  this  mood  he  prepared  himself 
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meet  Hie  coDnaiisrion.  who  had  announced  their  in- 
tion  of  terminating  their  labours  early  on  the  m(4rn« 
of  the  3d. 

n  the  forenoon  of  that  memorable  day,  the  last 
ich  was  destined  to  see  a  member  of  the  Orange 
lily  within  the  walls  of  that  palace,  which  had  been 
ied  by  the  people  in  commemoration  of  the  bril- 
it  services  of  its  royal  proprietor,  Mr.  Charles  de 
>uck^re,  and  other  members  of  the  States-General, 
ted  upon  the  prince,  confirming,  in  glowing  terms, 
those  arguments  that  he  had  heard  from  other  quar- 
L  At  ten,  the  commission  having  terminated  its 
9urs,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  the  demand  for  a 
aration,  were  ushered  into  the  princess  presence,  and 
>ugh  their  president,  the  Duke  d^Ursel,  formally 
tounced  the  general  wish.  But  though  his  royal 
hness  had  assisted  at  their  deliberations,  he  was 
ible  to  persuade  himself  of  the  unanimity  of  their 
ire ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  satisfy  hitaiself  more 
ly  on  the  subject,  immediately  summoned  to  his 
ace  all  the  members  of  the  States-General  then 
Brussels,  the  deputies  from  Liege  and  other  pro- 
dal  towns,  the  chiefs  of  sections,  the  leading  men- 
's of  the  bar — and,  in  short,  all  the  most  influential 
abitants. 

Vo  sooner  were  these  persons  assembled  in  the 
ace,  than  his  royal  highness  again  appeared  amongst 
:m,  and  with  considerable  emotion,  exclaimed,  "  Gen- 
men,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  request  that  you  will 
nkly  state  your  opinion  on  the  proposition  of  the 
nmission.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  general 
iCe  tends  to  an  administrative  separation  V  Scarcely 
re  these  words  uttered,  ere  simultaneous  shouts  of 
A.  separation  i  a  separation  !^  intermingled  with 
Vwe  le  Prinoe  r  burst  from  all  quarters  of  the  hall, 
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and  were  even  ire-echoed  by  the  crowds  outside.  As 
aoon  as  the  deafening  tumult  had  somewhat  subsided, 
the  prince  advanced  towards  the  circle,  and  after  coo<* 
versing  with  two  or  three  persons,  addressed  himself  to 
Major  Moyard,  commandant  of  the  7th  and  8th  sections. 
Then  took  place  that  interesting  dialogue,  which,  thougb 
incorrectly  given  by  the  journals  of  the  day^  made  a 
deep  sensation  throughout  the  country. 

Having  expatiated  on  the  nature  of  the  national 
grievances,  and  the  difficulty  of  conciliating  the  co^ 
dieting  interests  of  the  two  countries,  Major  Moyard 
terminated  by  observing,  **  There  is  but  one  way.  Sir, 
of  satisfying  all  parties,  and  that  is  the  method  pro- 
posed by  the  commission,  and  re-echoed  by  us  all. 
Yes,  Sir  1  without  an  administrative  separation,  of 
course  under  the  domination  of  the  king,  there  is  no 
power  that  can  restore  tranquillity.  The  fire  may  be 
quenched  for  a  moment,  but  the  smouldering  flame  will 
again  burst  forth  on  the  first  favourable  occasion.  We 
nuiy  be  appeased  for  awhile,  but  not  satisfied.  We 
may  be  oppressed,  but  not  conquered.  The  surface 
may  be  healed,  but  the  gangrene  will  still  corrode.  It 
can  only  be  eradicated  by  absolute  amputation  !'^ 

These  remarks  appeared  to  affect  the  prince  deeply  ; 
his  whole  manner  betrayed  his  agitation.  Startled  at 
the  boldness  and  frankness  of  observations,  the  fuU 
force  of  which  he  had  not  perhaps  felt  before,  he  re« 
mained  awhile  in  consideration,  and  then  said«  **  But 
what  do  you  mean  to  imply  by  separation  ?  ExplaiQ 
yourself!'' — "  Why,  Sir,''  resumed  the  other,  "  I  meaxi 
such  a  separation  as  exists  between  Sweden  and  Norwi^ 
— between  Austria  and  Hungary,'' — "  Are  you  awar^ 
Sir,"  rgoined  the  prince,  ^*  of  the  gravity  of  this  de- 
mand f  Do  you  not  know  that  the  king  cannot  consent 
to  it,  without  violating  the  constitution,  and  the  treaties^ 
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'  which  he  is  bound?    Do  you  imagine  that  the 
Qgdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  erected  for  the  sole 
nefit  of  the  House  of  Orange  ?   (Pour  lea  beaua  yettw 
la  maiaon  dTOrange.J—'No,  Sir,  the  question  is 
t  dynastic,  but  European ;  for  Europe  formed  the 
igdom  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  act  as  a  barrier 
ainst  French  encroachments.*" — "  Sir,*"  retorted  the 
ijor,  *'^  the  kingdom  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
)arrier  less  efficaciously,  though  French  be  spoken  at 
-ussels,  and  Dutch  at  the  Hague,  and  though  Belgium 
loyal  and  contented  with  a  constitution  of  bar  own, 
tead  of  being  dissatisfied  and  disloyal  with  a  f onda- 
ntal  law,   which  is  contrary  to  her  interests  and 
ilinations,  however  well  it  may  be  suited  to  those  of 
)lland.    Besides,  Sir,  there  is  a  law   which  takes 
icedence  of  all  treaties — ^the  law  of  necessity;  and  we, 
',  at  the  present  moment,  are  subject  to  its  influence.''' 
ter  a  few  moments^  consideration,  his  royal  highness 
ned  to  the  assembly,  and  with  a  firm  and  audiUe 
ce,  exclaimed,  ^*  In  the  event  of  such  separation  being 
icluded,  are  you  all  prepared  to  swear  fidelity  to  the 
nasty ?^    Shouts  of  **Yes!   yes!'*  re-echoed  from 
ivj  side,  and  these  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity 
1  enthusiasm.     *^  If  the  French  attempt  to  throw  an 
ny  into  the  country,   would  you  fraternize    with 
im  ?*'  was  the  next  question.    <'  No !  no  !**'  was  the 
leral  reply ;  **  we  want  a  separation  from  Holland, 
:  a  union  with  France." — "  If  they  attack  us,^'  ex- 
imed  the  prince,  whose  countenance  now  sparkled 
:h   animation,  **  should  they  invade  us — will  you 
irch  with  me  to  repulse  them  ?'^ — "  Yes !  yes !  we 
1 !  we  will  !'*  was  the  universal  answer,  whilst  several 
ices  added,  **  Yes !    not  only  the  French,  but  ail 
ler  foreigners  who  may  attempt  to  interfere  in  our 
emal  affairs.^ 

m3 
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A  pause  again  took  place ;  the  last  phrase  appeared  to 
have  made  great  impression  on  the  prince,  whilst  some 
of  his  personal  staff,  and  the  Dutch  generals  present^ 
whispered  with  each  other,  and  betrayed  symptoms  of 
vexation  and  anger,  plainly  indicating  that  they  well 
understood  that  the  phrase  had  been  levelled  at  them^ 
Having  quickly  mastered  the  conflicting  sentiments  that 
agitated  him,  his  royal  highness  advanced  closer  to  tlie 
circle,  and  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  dignity  and  feeling,  ex*^ 
claimed,  **  Gentlemen,  you  well  know  that  I  am  ndt 
my  own  master ;  I  am  but  the  first  subject  of  the  kin|^. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  make  your  demands  known  to  his 
majesty,  and  I  shall  do  so  with  the  firm  convictioo  that 
every  thing  will  be  done  that  depends  on  him  to  satisfy 
your  vows.  But,**  added  his  royal  highness,  "  will 
you  not  repeat  with  me,  Vive  le  Roi  r — "  Yes !  yes  !*"* 
answered  some  few  voices  ;  but  this  reply  was  drowned 
amidst  shouts  of  ^*  No  !  no !  not  until  our  prayers  are 
heard  and  our  grievances  redressed.  But  Vive  le 
Prince !  Vive  la  Liberie !  Vive  la  Belgique  !  Staj^ 
prince^— stay  amongst  us— be  our  diief,  our  king,  our 
father  V 

The  most  lively  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  nam 
burst  forth  from  all  sides.  There  was  a  general  wkv« 
ing  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  Some  shook  hands, 
others  embraced  their  neighbours,  whilst  many  burst 
into  tears.  The  excitement  was  general,  and  had 
reached  a  pitch  impossible  to  describe.  The  feeing 
was  contagious,  and  communicated  itself  to  the  ptinee^ 
who  appeared  deeply  affected.  A  man  more  ambitscnii% 
more  machiavelic— a  man  who  wished  to  takeadvanti^ 
of  the  moment,  would  have  sprung  forward,  and  taab* 
ing  aside  every  other  sentiment  but  self-interest,  would 
have  grasped  the  crown  that  courted  his  embrace ;  but 
it  was  otherwise  ordained.     Recovering  himself  Bud^ 
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^nly,  by  one  of  those  transitions  for  whieh  be  was  re^ 
ikable^  the  princess  countenance  assumed  a  grave  aad 
ncentrated  character.  Placing  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
d  drawing  up  his  figure  with  a  degree  of  more  than 
ual  dignity,  he  said,  ^^  I  thank  you  for  these  expres- 
•ns  of  good  will ;  but  my  Jirst  duty  to  my  sovereign, 
his^r^  subject,  is  to  shew  an  example  of  obedience. 
Y  heart,  my  wi^es  are  with  you.  I  never  have,  I 
rer  shall  do  any  thing  to  forfeit  your  good  ofunion^ 
\  patient,  and  idl  will  yet  go  welL  In  a  few  da}rs  I 
pe  to  return  as  the  harbinger  of  good  tidings,  and  to 
\  you  once  more  Happy  and  contented.  Until  then,^ 
1  here  his  royal  highness'^s  voice  again  faltered, 
until  then,  farewell  !^ 

Then  bowing  to  the  crowd,  he  was  about  to  with* 
iw,  when  Moyard,  again  advancing,  said,  *^  Sir,  I 
^e  yet  a  prayer  to  make  in  the  name  of  many  of  my 
low-citizens.  We  have  the  strongest  grounds  for 
prehending  that  it  is  the  intention  of  several  intrigu-^ 
r  persons  to  endeavour  to  excite  the  populace  to 
ault  the  troops  so  soon  as  your  royal  highness  riiall 
ire  left  us.  Let  me,  therefore,  implore  you.  Sir,  to 
ler  them  to  evacuate  the  city.  Their  stay  here, 
der  existing  circumstances,  must  be  utterly  useless ; 
^,  even  degrading  to  themselves,  cooped  up,  impri* 
led,  as  tbey  are,  within  the  palace.  In  the  present 
te  €xf  popular  excitement,  it  is  important  to  avoid  all 
ise  of  irritation.  None  of  us,  however  well  disposed, 
\  answer  for  the  consequences.'" — **  I  will  consider  tlie 
estton  imfliediately,'*  rejoined  the  prince;  ^*  but  wiU 
u  then  all  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  palaces.'"---*^^  On 
r  heads,"  was  the  reply*     Then  putting  hie  hand  on 

I  tri-colottred  ribbon  worn  at  the  officer'^s  button-Jbole^ 
*  prince  added,  ^  And  are  the  concessions  to  be  all 

my  side?     Is  there  to  be  no  reciprocity?     When 

II  Uiis  be  removed  ?^ — ^^  In  the  nameof  heai'en^  Sir  V^ 
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aoftwered  his  interlocutor,  "do  not  trouble  yourself 
with  such  trifles  at  the  present  moment.  What  is  the 
cobur  of  a  ribbon  in  comparison  with  the  safety  of  a 
kingdom  ?  Be  convinced.  Sir,  that  unless  instant  roe#* 
sures  are  adopted  to  satisfy  Belgium,  you  risk  to  lose 
her  altogether." 

The  prince  now  retired  to  his  cabinet,  dissolved  the 
oommission,  and  after  a  short  deliberation  with  tbe 
general  officers,  issued  orders  for  the  txtx>ps  to  quit  tbe 
city.  The  meeting  at  the  same  time  dispersed,  having 
previously  signed  the  following  document,  which  was 
countersigned  by  his  royal  highness,  and  published  ia 
the  form  of  a  proclamation. 

"  Inhabitants  of  B&ussels  ! 
"  His  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  offered 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  Hague,  in  order  to  pre* 
sent  our  demands  in  person  to  his  majesty.  He  will 
support  them  with  all  his  influence,  and  be  has  every 
reason  to  hope  they  will  be  granted.  The  moment  after 
his  departure,  the  troops  will  evacuate  Brussels.  The 
burgher-guard  engages,  on  its  honour,  not  to  suffer 
any  change  of  dynasty,  and  to  protect  the  town,  and) 
above  all,  the  palaces."" 

A  circumstance  occurred,  before  the  departure  of  tbe 
prince,  over  which  a  veil  of  mystery  has  been  cast,  that 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
truth ;  but  although  the  subject  has  not  been  publicly 
alluded  to,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  authen- 
ticity. 

M,  Van  de  Weyer,  Rouppe,  and  other  peraoM, 
beii%  desirous  to  obtain  a  last  interview  with  the  prince 
before  he  quitted  the  city,  were  admitted  to  his  presence, 
yd  again  depicted,  in  the  most  forcible  and  convindnir 
language,  the  perilous  condition  of  the  country.     After 
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numerating  the  grievances,  and  stating  their  eon- 
don  that  a  return  to  the  ancient  order  at  things 
lid  be  impracticable,  they  urged  his  royal  highness 
the  duty  he  owed  himself,  his  children,  his  father, 
i  Kurope,  to  impress  with  most  energetic  terms  upon 

king^s  mind  the  necessity  of  consenting  to  a  separa^ 
1,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain 
Igium  for  the  dynasty.  Promptitude  and  decision 
-e  above  all  declared  to  be  essential ;  for  the  popular 
mentation,  both  in  the  city  and  provinces,  was  so 
at,  that  little  prospect  existed  of  maintaining  tran^ 
illity  beyond  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  unless  a  deflni- 
s  answer  arrived  within  that  period. 
To  this  his  royal  highness  replied,  that  '<  Although 
was  fully  alive  to  the  critical  nature  of  the  questions 
issue,  and  was  willing  to  admit  in  strict  confidence 
it  he  coincided  with  them  not  only  in  their  general 
ws,  but  in  the  paramount  necessity  for  a  separation, 
:  he  feared  his  assertions  would  have  no  great  wdght 
^h  his  father.  His  majesty,  who  seemed  very  incre* 
lous  on  these  points,  would  probably  suspect  the 
elity  of  his  conclusions,  accuse  him  of  exaggerating 
I  danger,  and  perhaps  attribute  to  him  ambitious 
iws,  which  God  knew  were  furthest  from  his  mind.'^ 
e  then  added,  **  that  he  would  certainly  not  fail  to  use 
sry  argument  in  his  power ;  but  however  forcible  the 
iguage  of  his  own  conviction  might  be,  he  questioned 

success,  unless  he  was  furnished  with  some  document 
lich  would  prove  that  no  self4nterested  motives  ao» 
ated  his  conduct ;  that  the  picture  he  should  draw 
IS  not  over-coloured,  and  that,  in  advocating  a  separa- 
m,  he  did  but  yield  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  cir- 
mstanoes.   Of  course  he  should  desire  such  docUtoent 

be  strictly  secret  and  confidential^  and  that  the  per- 
ns aftxing  their  names  to  it  should  bind  themselves 
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on  honour  not  to  divulge  its  contents.^  A  diBCUssidn 
then  arose,  not  only  as  to  the  powers  of  any  persons 
present  to  draw  up  or  sign  such  document  without  con*- 
suiting  the  general  voice,  but  as  to  its  form  and  tenor. 
These  objections,  however,  were  overruled,  and  a  pap^ 
was  drawn  up,  which,  from  its  wording  and  context,  may 
be  considered  as  little  more  than  an  attestation  of  the 
good  conduct  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  real  state 
of  affairs  displayed  by  the  prince  during  his  residence 
in  the  city,  and  the  perfect  conformity  of  his  opinions; 
with  those  of  the  Belgian  people. 

The  solemn  promise  of  secrecy  that  binds  the  peraana 
signing  this  document,  precludes  the  possibility  of  pub* 
lishing  a  copy ;  but  that  such  a  document  exists,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  history  of  revolutions  scarcely 
furnishes  a  more  singular  paradox  than  that  of  the  heir 
to  the  crown  being  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
his  father'^s  revolted  subjects,  in  order  to  obtain  a  oerd* 
ficate  that  might  enable  him  to  gain  greater  credence 
with  that  father,  and  exculpate  him  from  all  sinister  in- 
tentions. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  this  curious  scene  had 
passed,  his  royal  highness  mounted  his  horse,  and  re- 
turned to  Vilvorde,  escorted  as  far  as  Laaken  by  a  de- 
tachment of  burgher  cavalry.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
followed  by  the  troops,  and  Brussels  was  abandoned  td 
the  care  of  the  citizens.  Thus  terminated  this  remark^ 
able  occurrence,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
passages  in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Nassau.  Two 
proclamations  announced  the  result  of  the  day^s  opera^- 
tions  to  the  people,  and  the  most  strenuous  measures  wertf 
adopted  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  burgher- 
guard,  and  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  city.^    * 


See  App«A^z,  NO0.  8  and  9* 
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While  all  persons  agree  in  bestowing  unreserved 
ise  on  the  manly  devotion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
-ing  these  memorable  days,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
3d  how  he  could  permit  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
versation  such  as  has  been  cited  ;  and  still  more  so, 
V  he  could  be  induced  to  subjoin  his  signature  to 
proclamations  issued  on  the  day  of  his  departure, 
laving  consented  to  enter  the  city  and  to  listen  to 
grievances  of  the  people,  it  was  politic  to  offer  to 
ome  their  interpreter  and  mediator  as  far  as  regarded 
se  grievances.  But  in  promising  to  support  their 
lands  for  a  separation,  the  prince  acted  in  contra- 
tion  to  his  avowed  principles,  and  placed  himself  in 
x;t  opposition  both  to  the  fundamental  law  and  the 
g,  to  whose  opinions  he  was  bound  to  pay  undeviat- 
respect,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  throw  aside  all 
jples,  and  cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  people, 
it  was,  he  certainly  went  too  far  for  the  reputed  in« 
rsts  of  the  king,  and  not  far  enough  for  his  own. 
^he  question  submitted  by  him  to  the  assembly, 
Id  only  lead  to  painful  conclusions ;  the  groups  be^ 
i  him,  if  not  in  an  absolute  state  of  revolution,  were 
)vert,  armed  revolt  against  the  government,  whose 
lority  they  had  set  at  defiance,  and  against  the  dy* 
:y,  whose  insignia  they  had  trampled  under  foot, 
call  the  Brabant  ribbon  a  mere  **  rallying  sign,^ 
m  that  of  the  Orange  family  was  proscribed;  to 
fess  loyalty  whilst  the  royal  ensigns  were  torn  down, 
the  ordinary  homage  refused  to  the  king*s  name ; 
disclaim  revolution,  when  the  royal  troops  com- 
ided  by  the  king's  son  were  forbidden  to  enter  the 
,  and  those  within  were  in  danger  of  being  as« 
ited  by  the  populace,  who  held  them  prisoners ;  in 
:t,  to  attempt  to  argue  that  the  movement  had  not 
imed  a  definite  revolutionary  character,  is  a  sophism 
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that  might  have  aDswered  the  Tiews  of  the  momeDt,  but 
cannot  blind  posterity*  Besides^  where  was  thex>bject 
of  denying  the  revolution  ?  If  it  was  not  revokitioo,  it 
was  mere  revolt,  and  then  the  king  would  have  been 
justified  in  pursuing  to  the  uttermost  his  i^stem  of 
exacting  submission  as  the  antecedent  to  concession. 

Any  affirmative  replies  to  questions  respecting  the 
dynasty  or  France,  could  neither  be  binding  or  oodcIu- 
iive.  The  persons  summoned  to  the  palace  had  no 
individual  or  collective  authority  beyond  that  which 
they  derived  from  the  strength  of  revolt.  Their  mission 
was  not  only  illegal  on  that  ground,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  M.  Charles  de  Brouckere  and  a  few  of  the 
'  members  of  the  States-Oeneral,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  self-elected  arbiters,  unauthorized  to  act  as  organs 
or  interpreters  of  national  sentiments.  If  the  prince 
suspected  them  of  disloyalty  to  his  dynasty,  or  of  any 
latent  intention  of  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
France,  it  would  have  beeu  more  politic  to  have  con- 
cealed his  suspicions ;  especially  at  a  moment  when  they 
professed  not  to  be  actuated  by  revolutionary  intentioos. 
It  is  evident,  that  if  no  benefit  could  be  derived  from 
affirmative  answers,  much  mischief  might  have  arisen 
from  replies  of  an  opposite  character.  No  alternative 
would  have  been  then  left  him,  but  to  declare  to  their 
teeth  that  he  looked  on  them  as  rebels  and  traitors,  and 
thus  to  place  himself  in  a  state  of  open  hostility  to  the 
whole  nation. 

In  lieu  of  these  questions,  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  had  he  confined  himself  to  a  patient  invest^^ 
lion  of  their  grievances,  and  to  a  simple  hearing  of  their 
demand  for  separation,  mid  then  to  have  addressed 
them  in  some  such  terms  as  these : — ^^  Oenilemen,  the 
grievances  you  have  laid  before  me  are  well-founded. 
It  is  important  that  they  should  be  redressed  without 
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ay.  Although  no  one  can  cmiteBt  the  kingV  ii 
le  and  canflCitntional  right  to  sdect  hb  own  ministen^ 
inll  not^  I  an  sure,  oppose  your  wishes  on  that  score, 
rill  exert  all  my  influence  to  obtain  the  relief  you 
Ic  ;  but  the  question  of  separation  is  not  of  my  ooi»- 
ence.  The  8tates*6eneral  can  alone  take  oogpEd2ance 
a  matter  that  tends  directly  to  subvert  that  f unda- 
atal  law,  of  which  you  yourselves  demand  the  strict 
cution.  A  neighbouring  monarch  was  hurled  from 
throne  for  having  violated  the  charter  ?  Is  it  just 
i  you  should  urge  your  king  to  follow  an  ezamplo 
t  might  merit  for  him  a  similar  fate?  You  have 
ely  too  much  consideration  for  my  position,  to  desire 
to  be  the  bearer  of  a  demand,  which,  however  jusi 
well-founded  your  conclusions,  I  cannot  support 
hout  violating  my  duty  as  a  son  and  subject. 
<  By  my  consent  to  appear  amongst  you — ^by  the 
nner  in  which  I  have  suppressed  my  own  feelings  in 
our  of  your  wishes — by  my  earnest  attention  to  your 
nions,  individual  and  collective,  I  have  afforded  the 
Migest  proofs  of  my  solicitude  for  your  wdfare— <<if 
earnest  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  restoration  of 
ler,  as  well  as  my  perfect  confidence  in  your  loyalty 
1  good  faith.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  you  will, 
m  sure,  rally  round  the  dynasty,  and  unite  with  me 
repelling  any  aggression  on  the  part  of  France* 
ould  the  enemies  of  European  peace  urge  the  govern* 
nt  of  that  country  to  interrupt  the  harmony  now  ex« 
ing  between  her  and  other  European  states,  you 
U,  I  am  sure,  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  your  am 
tors,  and  follow  my  banner  to  the  field  of  honour.  It 
[1  not  be  the  first  time,  my  friends,  that  I  have  led 
u  to  victory. 

^<  I  will  meet  your  wishes  as  regards  the  retreat  of  the 
»ps,  and  shall  quit  you  with  undiminished  confidence 
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in  your  loyalty,  but  with  increased  regret  that  my 
efforts  to  restore  tranquillity  have  not  produced  those 
immediate  results  that  I  so  ardently  desire.^ 

Although  the  sequel  has  proved  that  language  of  thii 
nature  might  have  been  inefficacious,  it  would  have  been 
less  impolitic  than  that  actually  attributed  to  the  prince, 
which  served  but  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  their  own  strength,  and  to  diminish  that  which  they 
entertained  for  the  hdr  to  the  throne.  For  he  bad  to 
deal  with  men  who  made  up  for  their  political  inexpe- 
rience by  no  ordinary  degree  of  tact  and  cunning.  If 
they  could  not  gain  him  as  an  absolute  leader,  or  confe.- 
derate,  they  artfully  determined  to  employ  him  as  m 
accessory,  and  in  this  they  partly  succeeded.  But,  if  the 
questions  propounded  to  the  meeting  at  the  palace  were 
impolitic,  how  much  more  imprudent  was  it  in  his  royal 
highness  to  sign  a  proclamation  containing  such  a  sen- 
tence as  the  following:  *Hhe  burgher  guard  engages 
upon  its  honour  not  to  etijffbr  any  change  of  dynasty  !^ 

In  the  difficult  and  hazardous  position  in  which  he 
was  placed — alone,  in  the  heart  of  a  revolted  city,  with* 
out  councillors,  and  surrounded  by  men  on  whom  he 
could  place  no  reliance — ^he  might  have  been  drawn  into 
a  fruitless  discussion.  But,  to  set  his  seal  to  sudi  a 
paper,  was  a  direct  acknowledgment  of  the  weakness  of 
the  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  omnipotence  of  those 
opposed  to  it,  which,  if  he  could  not  control,  he  ought 
not  to  have  sanctioned.  For  what  construction  eould 
be  placed  on  the  word  '^  suffer ^  but  that  the  dynasty 
existed  by  mere  atifferance,  and  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  people  who  had  risen  in  arms,  in  utter  violation 
of  the  constitution  and  law,  either  to  tolerate  or  depose 
the  dynasty  at  their  pleasure  ?  What  weight,  what  re- 
lianee,  could  be  attached  to  a  promise  on  ^*  lumour  f^ 
The  very   word   was  a  mockery  of  the  solemn  forms 
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ually  adcqited  towards  chiefs  of  states.  In  times  of 
most  tranquillity,  the  most  loyal  subjects  are  required 
enchain  their  allegiance  by  oaths.  It  was  absurd, 
^rrfore,  to  suppose  for  one  moment,  that  a  people  in  a 
te  of  revolt,  and  fully  acquainted  with  their  own 
ength,  should  hold  themselves  bound  by  any  declara*- 
n  of  fidelity  **  an  konourJ^ 

The  nummcal  strength  of  the  people  will  always  be 
ployed  in  civil  dissensions  to  counteract  or  overwhelm 
i  moral  force  of  government,  and,  i  f  it  be  ably  directed, 
1st  obtain  the  ascendancy :  but,  as  long  as  princes 
ssess  a  vestige  of  authority,  there  should  be  no  avowal 
Lde  by  them  of  their  own  impuissance.  The  know- 
Ige  of  their  own  force  in  the  people  is  an  admirable 
frier  against  the  encroachment  of  despotism,  and  ought 
demonstrate  to  sovereigns,  how  cautious  they  should 
in  attempting  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
It  when  once  monarchs  publicly  assent  to  the  doctrine, 
Eit  they  merely  hold  their  crowns  by  the  capricious 
11  of  the  people,  it  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
eory  of  hereditary  sovereignty,  and  a  dangerous  recog- 
tion  of  the  rights  of  popular  insurrection,  but  it  is 
atamount  to  an  incitation  to  the  people  to  exercise 
eir  ejecting  or  elective  power,  whenever  they  may 
ink  fit  to  do  so, — no  matter  how  just  or  unjust  the 
use. 

To  deny  the  numerical  or  rather  physical  force  of  the 
ass,  would  be  to  question  the  mathematical  certainty 
two  sides  of  an  equilatoral  triangle  being  double  its 
ise ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  teach 
e  people  to  solve  the  problem  :  its  simplicity  does  but 
Id  to  the  peril.  It  matters  little  whether  a  govem- 
ent  be  republican  or  monarchical;  its  position  in  regard 
»  the  multitude  is  nearly  similar.  Destroy  its  moral 
fluence,  and  you  destroy  its  whole  force.     Teach  the 
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people  that  the  strength  of  the  government  lays  in  the 
nation,  and  not  the  force  of  the  nation  in  the  government,  ^ 
and  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  power.  For  the  moment 
the  illusion  of  the  strength  of  the  latter  ceases  to  exist, 
it  cannot  reckon  upon  an  hour^s  security.  Its  existence 
must  lay  at  the  mercy  of  numbers. 

The  sentence  in  the  proclamation  alluded  to  contained 
a  whole  revoluticHiary  apology,  an  absolute  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  utter  dependence  of  the  dynasty.  It  gave 
the  victory  to  the  people,  even  before  the  question  was 
put  to  the  issue.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
fact  of  revolution  was  sturdily  denied  up  to  a  much 
later  period ;  and,  beyond  the  suppression  of  the  Orange 
cockade,  no  symptoms  of  hostilty  to  any  member  of  the 
royal  family  had  been  manifested,  save  such  as  were  eli- 
cited by  the  questions  or  appeals  of  the  prince  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

'OLT  AT  LOirVAIK — TBZ  PEOPLC  ATTACK  THE  TROOPS,  AMD 
BITS  TBEIC  FKOJC  ITS  WALLS — MAJOR  OAILLAAD  ASSASSiyATSD 
-6EXSRAL  TRIP  AOVAIICBS  ON  THE  TOWK— IS  ORIXEREO  TO 
ETIRE — RIOTS  AT  AIX-LA-CUAPELLE— HONOURABLE  CONDUCT 
P  THE  CITIZENS — THEY  DEFEAT  THE  POPULACE— SEDITION 
I88EHINATBD  THROUGH  THE  PROVINCES— WANT  OF  ENERGY 
r  THE  GENERALS  AND  GOVERNORS— LIEGE  FRATERNIZES  WITH 
HE  CAPITAL — M.  ROGIER  ASSEMBLES  A  BODY  OF  VOLUNTEXRIT 
SB  MARCHES  THEM  TO  BRUSSELS — LASSITUDE  OF  THE  CITI- 
ENS — THEIR  DESIRE  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  OF  TRANQUILITY 
-THE  ROYAL  FORCES  CLOSE  AROUND  THE  CAPITAL. 

The  morning  of  the  princess  departure  from  Brussels 
i  signalized  by  an  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
»ple  of  Louvain,  and  a  want  of  self-possession  on  that 
;he  military,  which  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of 
daring  excitement  of  the  one,  and  the  incomprehen- 
[e  pusillanimity  that  characterized  all  the  operations 
;he  other,  from  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August  down 
:he  signature  of  the  armistice  in  November.  It  is  so 
mately  connected  also  with  that  terrible  episode, 
ich,  at  a  latter  period,  created  such  universal  horror 
oughout  Europe,  as  to  merit  more  than  common 
ervation. 

^Exaggerated  reports  having  gone  abroad  of  the  ad- 
ice  of  troops  from  Holland,  and  their  intention  not 
y  to  disarm  but  to  chastise  the  burghers,  the  pas- 
is  of  the  people  were  easily  aroused,  especially  in  a 
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town  where  the  lower  orders  still  retain  much  of  the 
fierce  and  turbulent  character  that  distinguished  them 
at  an  earlier  epoch,  and  where  some  of  the  most  yio- 
lent  and  exaggerated  patriots  possessed  considerable 
influence. 

As  usual  on  all  occasions  of  tumult,  groups  were  seen 
collecting  towards  dusk.  Ere  long  these  groups  united 
and  formed  a  riotous  multitude,  who  filling  the  air  with 
yells  and  vociferations  of,  "  Liberty  for  ever !  death  to 
the  Dutch  !^  rushed  towards  the  town-haU,  demanding 
arms.  An  idea  having  gone  abroad  that  a  depot  of  fire- 
locks was  concealed  at  the  barracks.  Major  Gaillard, 
the  unfortunate  Gaillard,  commandant  of  the  town  caine 
forward,  and  assured  them  on  his  honour  that  they  were 
mistaken.  Not  satisfied  with  this  assertion,  the  mob 
hastened  to  the  barracks,  forced  open  the  gates,  and  pe- 
netrated into  the  building,  where  unfortunately  they 
discovered  a  score  or  two  of  unserviceable  fire-arms. 
Without  waiting  to  examine  the  state  of  the  locks  or 
barrels,  the  multitude  cast  themselves  on  their  prize,  and 
with  wild  shouts  of  triumph  and  brutal  menaces,  swore 
that  they  had  been  betrayed.  Emboldened  by  this  suc- 
cess, they  instantly  demanded  that  the  garrison  should 
lay  down  its  arms  and  quit  the  town. 

Having  but  a  small  force,  and  this  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  young  recruits,  Gaillard  deemed  it  prudent 
to  consent.  He,  therefore,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  tu- 
mult, and  assured  the  people  on  his  honour,  that,  if  thev 
would  remain  tranquil  and  not  molest  his  soldiers,  he 
would  adopt  steps  to  evacuate  the  city  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  preparations  could  be  made. 

But  unfortunately,  whilst  these  negociations  were 
going  on,  some  of  the  most  intemperate  rioters  auda- 
ciously rushed  on  the  small  barrack  guard,  and  attempted 
to  disarm  it ;  upon  which  the  latter,  without  waiting  for 
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perior  orders,  fired  on  the  populace.  For  an  inBtant 
%ne  of  fearful  confusion  took  place.  The  mob,  excited 
phrenzy  by  the  sight  of  one  or  two  of  their  wounded 
aradesyfell  upon  the  soldiers,  some  of  whom  they  over- 
vered  and  disarmed,  whilst  the  rest  fled  across  the 
ds,  leaving  the  populace  masters  of  the  whole  town, 
jaillard,  although  completely  innocent  of  having 
scted  the  troops  to  fire,  or  who,  if  he  had  so  done, 
jld  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  repelling  force  by 
:e,  was  accused  of  being  the  author  of  a  **  premedi- 
id  act  of  treachery.^'  It  was  therefore  deemed  pru- 
t  for  him  to  quit  the  city,  and  remove  with  his  fa* 
y  to  Antwerp.  His  return  at  a  later  period  was 
rked  by  that  frightful  tragedy,  whose  horrid  details, 
D  divested  of  all  exaggeration,  stand  almost  unpo- 
eled  in  the  annals  of  barbarism  ;  a  tragedy  without 
mple — and,  for  the  honour  of  Belgium,  without  imi- 
on.  For,  although  no  language  can  be  too  energetic 
tigmatize  that  odious  crime ;  although  no  man  can 
5  through  Louvain,  without  feeling  his  blood  curdle 
he  idea  that  its  walls  omtained  monsters  capable  of 
h  inhuman  depravity  as  the  cold-blooded  murder 
that  unfortunate  man ;  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that 
re  was  scarcely  a  single  heart  in  the  country  that 

not  rise  with  disgust  and  indignation,  when  the 
.   was  published.     This  horrible  act  of  atrocity, 

only  stood  alone,  but  created  such  a  sensation, 
plainly  showed  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  crimes 
I  similar  nature.*  Indeed,  with  this  accursed  excep- 
1,  the  revolution  has  been  bloodless.  Not  another 
(lan  being  has  lost  his  life,  either  from  popular  or 
icial  persecution.  There  may  have  been  a  thirst  for 
astation;  but,  even  in  the  most  excited  moments. 

Some  of  the  assassinB  of  the  unfortunate  Gaillard  were  subse- 
itly  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  divers  punishments. 
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there  was  none  for  blood.  The  victims  that  have  fallen 
on  either  side  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  hattle» 
and  not  to  the  demon  of  assassination. 

The  intelligence  of  this  affair  had  no  sooner  reached 
Prince  Frederick'^s  head-quarters,  than  orders  were  issued 
to  General  Trip  to  proceed  without  loss  of  time,  at  the 
head  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  two  squadrons,  with 
four  field  pieces,  to  restore  order  and  re-establish  the 
royal  authority.  No  sooner  did  the  advanced  vedettes 
appear  on  the  heights  above  the  town,  than  the  tocsin 
was  sounded,  the  people  flew  to  arms,  barricades  w&e 
constructed,  and  an  unanimous  determination  adopted  to 
resist  the  royal  detachment.  A  deputation  was  sent  by 
the  regency. to  wait  on  General  Trip,  to  implore  him 
not  to  attempt  a  forcible  entry,  which  could  not  fail  to 
end  in  bloodshed.  But,  the  general  persisting  in  the 
necessity  of  executing  his  orders,  the  negotiations  were 
so  long  delayed,  that  the  impatience  of  the  populace 
could  not  be  restrained. 

Some  of  the  most  excited  threw  themselves  into  the 
fields,  and  from  the  cover  of  the  ramparts  and  hedges, 
commenced  a  sharp  .fire  of  musketry  on  the  nearest 
vedettes.  General  Trip  was  on  the  point  of  making  his 
dispositions  to  repel  this  aggression,  when  a  dispatch 
from  the  head-quarters  ordered  him  to  retire  and  avoid 
all  collision  with  the  people.  Emboldened  by  the  suc- 
cess, the  latter  pursued  the  royal  troops  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  after  expending  the  whole  of  their  ammuni- 
tion withdrew  to  the  town,  where  a  commission  of 
public  safety  was  immediately  appointed  under  the  presi- 
dence  of  M.  Van  Maanen.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  conduct  of  the  other  cities  of  the  kingdom,  Louvain 
had  now  completely  thrown  off  the  mask  and  taken  the 
initiative  in  civil  war.  But  this  town  was  destined  to 
lend  its  name  to  more  than  one  of  the  most  fatal  and  in- 
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nous  episodes  of  the  period.  Providence  seemed  to 
e  ordered  that  the  assassination  of  Gaillard  should 
revenged  by  the  disasters  of  the  following  August. 
Vhilst  these  events  were  passing  in  Belgium,  the 
^hbouring  Rhenan  provinces  were  not  altogether  ex- 
>t  from  trouble.  Aix-la^Chapelle,  the  vast  mass  of 
me  population  is  composed  of  factory  workmen  re- 
kable  for  their  dissolute  morals,  was  for  a  short  time 
theatre  of  grave  disorders.  The  electric  spark  which 
through  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  here  left  most 
ressing  marks  of  its  malignant  influence.  But  the 
le  devotion  of  the  citizens  and  police  arrested  a  con- 
ration  that  might  otherwise  have  involved  the  whole 
ntry  in  an  awful  flame  of  destruction, 
'rom  its  vicinity  and  constant  intercourse  with  Ver- 
s;  from  its  markets  being  principally  supplied  by 
ve  peasantry,  and  from  many  of  its  workmen  being 

I  the  Wallon  districts,  rumours  of  what  had  passed 
3ru08els  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Vesdre,  quickly 
>ad  among  the  population.  As  the  city  had  no  other 
-ison  than  a  small  detachment  of  the  30th  infantry, 
osen  gensdarmes,  and  the  staff  of  the  landwher,  a 
desperate  characters  laid  plans  for  creating  a  riot, 
;ering  themselves  they  should  be  enabled  to  glut 
r  appetite  for  pillage  with  the  same  impunity  as 
r  Belgian  neighbours. 

II  though  the  evidence  of  more  than  300  witness  es 
mined  on  the  trial  of  the  seventy-one  wretches  ihcul- 
id  on  this  occasion,  proved  that  these  disturbances 

no  direct  political  tendency,  yet  they  could  not 
[XHisidered  as  altogether  divested  of  a  political  cha- 
:er.  Fw,  if'  not  the  immediate  result  of  the  fer- 
itation  caused  by  the  "  July  days,**  they  were  the 
!Ct  consequence  of  the  more  recent  excesses  in  Brus- 
I  and  Verviers.   .Indeed,  the  first  symptoms  of  com- 

OL.  T.  N 
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motion  appeared  to  have  been  given  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Liege  diligence  on  the  29th,  with  its  postillions  and 
horses  decked  with  French  cockades  ;  an  event  that 
caused  the  utmost  agitation,  and  brought  the  scene  of 
trouble,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  doors  of  the  city,  and  per* 
haps  in  some  minds  excited  hopes  of  similar  impunity. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  indirect  cause,  the 
effects  were  confined  to  a  brutal  attack  against  private 
individuals  and  private  property.  Plunder,  massacre, 
and  incendiarism  was  the  purport ;  freedom,  the  exctlse. 
The  shouts  of  vive  Napoleon !  fnve  la  liberU !  uttered 
by  some  of  the  mob,  were  mere  rallying  cries  by  whidi 
the  miscreants  urged  each  other  on  to  the  work  of  rob- 
\jery  and  devastation. 

The  actors  were  all  men  of  the  lowest  class ;  the  leaders, 
convicted  felons.  Not  a  word  was  elicited  from  any 
witness  on  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  to  prove  that  any 
individual  of  education  was  connected  with  it.  No  attadc 
was  made  on  any  of  the  public  edifices,  and  the  assault 
on  the  prison  was  only  undertaken  in  order  to  let  loose 
its  290  inmates,  amongst  whom  were  several  desperate 
bandits,  destined,  in  case  of  enlargement,  to  act  as  diiefs 
of  a  revolt  that  had  more  the  appearance  of  one  of  those 
terrible  exploits  of  Schinder  Hannes^  than  a  popular 
commotion.  It  is  true,  cries  of  vive  lea  Beiges  f  were 
heard,  and  it  was  declared  that  many  Wallons  had  borne 
an  active  share  in  the  jdunder,  and  were  designated  as 
the  leaders  of  the  horde  who  intended  to  set  fire  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  city  ;  that  some  of  these  had  been 
wounded  and  carried  across  the  frontiers,  and  that  a 
great  part  of  the  others  disappeared.  But  admitting 
that  the  Wallons  did  take  a  prominent  share  in  the  tu- 
mult— and  of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt — it  is 
remarkable  that  of  the  seventy-one  individuals  brought 
to  trial,  all  but  two  were  Prussian  subjects--«nd  of  these. 
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was  a  Dutchman  from  Amsterdam,  and  the  other 
Eitive  of  Augsbourg.  It  was  proved,  on  the  other 
d,  that  a  Belgian  officer,  vrho  had  joined  the  armed 
'hers,  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion  in  de- 
e  of  the  laws. 

Jthough  the  property  of  several  respectable  citizens 
>red  severely,  the  principal  victim  was  an  English- 
,  Mr.  Charles  James  CockereU,  brother  of  the  pro- 
tor  <^  Seraing,  long  domiciled  in  Prussia,  and 
ider  of  more  than  one  of  those  thriving  establish- 
ts,  that  are  gradually  tending  to  place  that  country 
le  highest  scale  of  commercial  and  industrial  pros- 
ty.  This  gentleman,  who  is  as  proverbial  through 
Aix  district  for  bis  philanthropy  and  noble  hospi- 
fy  as  for  his  wealth  and  enterprise,  had  his  house 
pletely  pillaged.*  For,  independent  of  a  loss  of 
000  francs  in  bank-notes,  12,000  in  gold,  and  3,000 
ITS  in  silver,  the  value  of  the  furniture  destroyed 
eded  62,191  dollars. 

ut  the  success  of  the  rioters  was  short-lived.  The 
^hers  quickly  rallied,  and  having  placed  themselves 
n:  the  command  of  the  commissary  of  police,  the 
!pid  Brendamour,  they  united  with  the  infantry 
chment,  and  gallantly  charged  the  rioters,  seven 
horn  were  killed  axkd  forty  wounded  in  Mr.  Cocke- 
}  house;  then  rapidly  advancing  on  the  assailants 
\ke  prison,  they  killed,  wounded,  or  dispersed  the 
le  band,  and  before  sunset  the  riot  was  quelled ; 
yet  the  whdie  force  under  the  ord&s  of  Brendamour 
not  exceed  190  men,  of  whom  forty  only  were 
Lary  or  police.    Had  General  Bylandt  and  Mr. 


'  DarstelluDg  der  VerhandlungeD  vor  den  Assisen  zu  Koln, 
"  &c.  &c    Von  J.  Venedey,  p.  94. 
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Knyff  acted  in  this  manner,  the  revolt  at  Brussels  had 
shared  a  similar  fate. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  popular  fermentation,  or  to 
individualize  the  workings  of  the  revolutionary  leaven 
throughout  the  different  Belgic  provinces,  would  be 
superfluous.  SuiBce  it  to  say,  that,  whilst  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  city  of  Ghent  hitherto 
manifested  little  accord  with  the  insurrection,  and 
whilst  Antwerp  protested  against  a  separation,  which 
its  merchants  deprecated  as  ruinous  to  their  interests,* 
Liege,  Mons,  Ath,  Toumay,  Namur,  Leuze,  Charleroy, 
Dinant,  Verviers,  and  Louvain,  with  the  whole  Borrain 
and  Wallon  country,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the 
Flanders  designated  as  the  *^  Plat  Pays,^'  ardently  sym* 
pathized  with  the  capital.  All  eyes  were,  in  fact, 
anxiously  turned  to  the  mother  city.  The  whole  of 
Belgium,  with  the  exceptions  above  quoted,  panted  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  metropolis.  Brussels  had 
become  the  grand  focus,  towards  which  all  minor  sparks 
converged. 

The  provincial  governors  scarcely  retained  a  vestige 
of  authority,  and  the  regencies  and  civic  corporations, 
whose  powers  emanated  from  government,  were  unable 
to  resist  the  torrent  of  public  opinion. 

Thus  the  regency  of  Brussels  found  it  necessary  to 
adhere  to  the  demand  for  separation,  and  consequently 
despatched  a  courier  to  the  Hague  with  an  address  to 
that  efi^ect.-t"  This  example  was  followed  by  Liege  and 
other  cities,  so  that  the  only  constituted  authorities 
that  could  be  considered  as  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  machinery  of  the  state  were  thus  irresistibly  drawn 
into  the  revolutionary  vortex.  The  people  had,  in  fact, 
obtained  the  most  unequivocal  supremacy,  and  if  they 
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not  launch  into  excesses,  the  merit  certainly  did  not 
with  the  civil  or  military  power.  The  moral  in- 
nce  of  the  former  was  reduced  to  complete  insigni- 
nee,  and  the  physical  force  of  the  latter  utterly 
edyzed.  Both  bad  become  mere  objects  of  derision., 
tut  in  proportion  as  the  weakness  of  the  government 
ame  more  manifest,  so  did  its  apparent  contempt  for 
ger  increase.  Had  it  not  laboured  under  the  most 
>mprehensible  delusion — had  it  not  deceived  itself  as 
ts  individual  position  in  regard  to  the  great  powers, 
>urely  would  have  abandoned  that  dilatory,  vacil- 
Qg  course,  utterly  incompatible  with  the  urgent  ne- 
ities  of  the  crisis.  Had  it  not  looked  on  the  cause 
;he  dynasty  as  integrally  connected  with  that  of  all 
3r  monarchs,  and  considered  its  own  preservation  as 
^cedent  to  that  of  general  peace,  it  would  have  em- 
ced  a  system  far  different  from  that  which  it  pursued 
a  the  96th  of  August,  1830,  down  to  the  winter  of 
2,  when  it  preferred  retaining  two  useless  forts  on  the 
eldt  to  the  possession  of  two  half  provinces  equal 
realth  and  population  to  a  seventh  of  the  old  Ne- 
*lands. 

lad  the  Netherlands  cabinet  possessed  that  en- 
itened  perspicacity,  that  profound  knowledge  of  the 
rnal  workings  of  popular  feeling  throughout  Europe, 
viously  ascribed  to  its  diplomatists ;  had  its  states- 
I  been  as  remarkable  for  their  penetration  as  re- 
ded the  future^  as  they  were  pre-eminent  for  the 
ical  acumen  and  ability  with  which  they  debated  the 
/,  they  must  have  felt  assured  that  no  medium,  no 
ipromise,  was  possible  with  the  people  at  home,  and 
t  no  assistance  was  probable  from  sovereigns  abroad. 
ly  one  of  two  alternatives,  therefore,  remained — they 
uld  either  have  granted  all,  nay,  more  than  all  that 
)  demanded,  and  thus  placing  themselves  at  the  head 
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of  the  movement,  have  carried  the  people  with  them ; 
or,  boldly  seizing  rebellion  by  the  forelock,  they  should 
have  trampled  it  under  foot  ere  it  had  time  to  reach 
maturity.  Had  they  selected  the  first,  the  natioQ  would 
have  clung  with  ardour  to  the  dynasty,  and  the  liberals 
of  Europe  would  have  gone  with  them ;  had  they  chosen 
the  second,  all  governments  would  have  applauded,  for 
then  the  outbreaking  was  universally  execrated  as  a 
mere  wanton,  unjustifiable  revolt. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  the  Netherlands  govern- 
ment  was  impressed  with  a  conviction,  not  only  that 
Europe  had  created  the  barrier  kingdom  expressively 
for  the  dynasty,  in  lieu  of  the  dynasty  having  been 
merely  superadded  to  the  barrier ;  but  that  it  laboured 
under  the  fallacious  idea  that  the  great  powers  having 
co-operated  in  its  construction,  in  order  to  cement  peace 
in  181 4f,  would  coalesce  for  general  war,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  integrity  in  1830;  forgetting  that  those  hal- 
cyon days  no  longer  existed,  when  the  will  of  sovereigiis 
was  the  will  of  nations,  and  that  the  people  who  furnish 
the  sinews  of  war  are  now-a-days  entitled  to  a  voice 
in  the  disposal  of  their  own  blood  and  treasure.  To  this 
erroneous  supposition  may  fairly  be  ascribed  that  tena- 
cious adherence  to  a  line  of  policy  so  pregnant  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  dynasty  which  relied  on 
it  for  support. 

The  errors  of  the  government  were  not  lost  on  its  op- 
ponents, either  in  the  metropolis  or  provinces ;  Liege, 
above  all,  signalized  itself  by  its  energetic  fraternisa- 
tion with  the  capital.  The  functions  of  the  Oovemor 
Sandberg  being  a  mere  dead  letter,  and  Oeneral  Boeoop 
having  withdrawn  the  garrison  into  the  citadel,  the 
public  authority  fell  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
patriots.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  security  of  pro- 
perty, those  who  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
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vement  zealously  deyoted  their  attention  to  the  pre- 
ition  of  pillage;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  adopted 
most  decided  measures  not  only  to  fan  the  flame  of 
olt,  but  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  Brussels  with  men  and 
IS.  Louvain  had  given  the  first  example  of  forcibly 
ulsing  the  royal  troops ;  Liege  went  further— it  sent 
th  a  body  of  armed  men  with  the  avowed  object  of 
ing  in  the  subversion  of  the  government 
t  was  at  this  period  that  the  names  of  Messrs.  Lebeau 
I  Charles  Bogier,  both  barristers  practising  in  the 
^ge  courts,  first  appeared  on  the  political  horiaon. 
e  first,  whose  honourable  character  and  eloquence  had 
ained  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-dtizens, 
i  selected  as  one  of  the  deputation  appointed  to  wait 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Brussels — a  mission  that  he 
SUed  with  discretion  and  sagacity ;  the  second,  whose 
rgy  and  liberal  opinions  had  rendered  him  popular 
h  the  lower  orders,  was  signalized  as  a  fit  person 
ler  to  control  or  excite  the  people,  and  was  conse- 
;ntly  appointed  commandant  of  the  auxiliary  urban 
urd. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Liegers,  which  has  in  some 
asure  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Marseillese  du- 
^  the  French  revolution,  divested  however  of  its 
x:ity,  was  excited  to  the  utmost  pitch  by  the  reports 
:he  concentration  of  the  troops  around  Brussels.  The 
dtal  was  looked  on  as  the  heart,  on  which  the  vitality 
the  whole  country  depended.  It  was  resolved,  thc^^ 
e,  to  speed  to  her  assistance,  not  only  with  the  view  of 
ing  her  in  the  hour  of  peril,  but  of  stimulating  the 
rits  of  the  Brussels  citizens,  of  whom  the  most  afflu»t 
re  well  known  to  be  desirous  for  conciliation  at  almost 
f  price. 

Rallying  round  him  a  body  of  three  or  four  hundred 
iunteers,  whom  he  supplied  with  fire-arms  taken  from 
i  armourers'  warehouses,  and  paid  for  by  receipts, 
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signed  <^  in  the  name  of  the  Bdgian  people  r  M.  Ro- 
gier  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  oommeiiced  his  march 
on  the  capital. 

To  the  utter  astonishment  even  of  the  very  women, 
the  adventurous  band  reached  their  destination  in  safety, 
bringing  with  them  several  cases  of  arms  and  two  fidd 
pieces,  on  one  of  which  was  seated  a  veteran  soldier, 
named  Charlier,  better  known  at  a  subsequent  period  as 
the  ^^  jambe  de  bois.^* 

The  arrival  of  Rogier'^s  followers,  for  they  scarcely 
merited  the  military  denomination  of  detachment,  though 
dreaded  by  the  well-disposed  citizens,  who  reluctantly 
saw  the  city  daily  filling  with  a  mass  of  turbulent  stran- 
gers, was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  multitude,  who 
justly  admired  the  boldness  and  success  of  the  enterprise. 
For  Rogier  had  traversed  a  route  covered  by  detach- 
ments of  the  royal  troops,  who  permitted  both  men  and 
cannon  to  depart  from  Liege  unmolested,  and  to  make 
their  triumphant  entry  into  Brussels  without  offering 
them  the  slightest  opposition. 

This  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands  cooo- 
manders,  whether  proceeding  from  their  own  want  of 
energy  or  from  superior  orders,  was  inconceivable.  Had 
any  one  of  them  done  their  duty,  this  feeble  and  undis- 
ciplined horde  ought  to  have  been  pursued,  and,  in  case 
of  resistance,  either  captured  or  put  to  the  sword.  To 
permit  them  to  traverse  the  whole  country  with  fixed 
bayonets,  lighted  matches  and  banners  deployed,  was  a 
direct  premium  and  encouragement  to  revolt,  and  gave 
them  an  idea  of  their  own  prowess  and  efficiency  that 
produced  the  worst  subsequent  results. 

The  example  of  Liege  was  quickly  followed  by  Jein- 
mapes,  Wavre,  and  other  towns.  Volunteers  poured 
into  the  capital  from  all  quarters,  but  for  the  most  part 
in  isolated  detachments ;  without  arms,  save  a  few  fowl- 
ing pieces,  and  without  any  other  object  than  that  fever- 
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I  craving  after  mischief,  which  pervaded  all  the  lower 
iers  at  that  period.  It  was  remarked  also,  that  many 
eigners,  especially  Frenchmen,  several  of  whom  were 
own  agents  of  the  Parisian  propaganda  had  arrived 
the  city 9  and  intermingled  with  the  groups  that  formed 
the  puUic  places,  or  harangued  the  frequenters  of 
I  coffee-houses,  in  language  of  the  most  violent  and 
mocratic  nature.  Many  strangers  also,  previously 
ident  in  the  city,  now  took  an  active  share  in  the  pro- 
dings,  and  identified  themselves  with  the  cause  of  the 
>ple. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  object  of  the  stran- 
*s  that  flocked  to  Brussels,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
\j  were  fortunately  kept  in  check  by  the  prudence  of 
»  citizens  who  held  the  reins  of  power ;  for  if  there 
s  any  vestige  of  legal  authority  remaining,  it  was 
Jrely  centered  in  the  chiefs  and  staff  of  the  burgher- 
ards.  The  provincial  governor,  M.  Van  der  Fosse, 
dared  that  liis  functions  were  merely  nominal.  The 
rency  was  constrained  to  follow  the  impulsion  given 
it  by  popular  opinion  ;  whilst  Mr.  Knyff,  the  director 
police,  had  abandoned  his  post  on  the  departure  of  the 
ince  of  Orange.  Fortunately,  M.  Plaisant,  a  barrister 
considerable  popularity  and  influence,  consented  to 
•ce  upon  himself  the  arduous  administration  of  that 
partment ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  resolution  to  enforce 
bmisdon  to  the  laws,  immediately  effected  the  arrest 
the  leader  of  the  gang  of  ruffians  that  had  devastated 
e  factories  of  Mr.  Wilson  at  Uccles.  It  was,  in  fact, 
dng  to  the  exertion  of  the  new  police  director,  that 
^ntaine,  the  man  in  question,  was  siezed,  brought  to 
ial,  and  subsequently  condemned  to  the  gallies  for 
renty  years. 

Independent  of  the  arrival  of  the  Liege  volunteers, 
ery  possible  means  were  adopted  to  excite  the  ardour 
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and  sustain  the  courage  of  the  citizens,  many  of  whom 
began  to  complain  of  the  irksomeness  of  constant  military 
duty  by  day  and  night. 

The  greater  part  had  taken  up  arms  on  the  26th  and 
27th  for  the  protection  of  their  property,  but  not  with 
the  view  of  being  subjected  during  an  indefinite  period 
to  all  the  restraint,  fatigue,  and  loss  of  time  and  profit 
attendant  on  military  service.  None  dared  openly  avow 
their  sentiments  ;  but  the  undeniable  desire  of  the  vast 
majority  was  to  see  the  city  once  more  restored  to  tran- 
quillity, and  themselves  relieved  from  further  duty,  by 
the  peaceable  return  of  the  royal  troops.  Besides,  as  the 
fear  of  a  renewal  of  popular  excesses  gradually  dimi- 
nished, so  also  did  their  military  ardour  begin  to  relax. 
Calm  consideration  also  opened  to  them  a  new  vista  of 
peril.  They  were  in  an  open  dty,  without  other  defence 
than  a  few  barricades. 

The  royal  troops  were  gradually  closing  up  from  Hol- 
land. The  king  appeared  determined  not  to  concede, 
and  a  struggle  seemed  ipevitable.  There  was  not  one 
among  them  who  did  not  feel  convinced,  that  as  soon  as 
Prince  Frederick  had  assembled  his  artillery,  he  would 
run  up  his  guns  to  the  eminences  commanding  the  dty, 
and  reduce  it,  either  to  submission  or  to  ashes — tor  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  compromise  the 
safety  of  his  soldiers  by  street  combats. 

Repeated  appeals  and  orders  of  the  day  were  issued 
by  General  d'Hoogvorst,  to  stimulate  the  more  affluent 
citizens  to  join  the  armed  force,  and  a  subscription  was 
set  on  foot,  the  produce  of  which  was  destined  t0  pay 
such  of  the  poor  classes  who  had  come  forward  to  enrol 
themselves. 

But  that  alacrity  so  much  desired  was  fiar  from  being 
evinced,  and  the  utmost  extent  of  the  armed  force  did 
not  exceed  3,500  men,  of  whom  upwards  of  900  were 
"red  for  daily  duty. 
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\notue&  serious  source  of  uneasiness  now  began  to 
nifest  itself.  During  nearly  tea  days  there  had  been 
^mplete  stagnation  of  business ;  there  was  no  demand 
the  capital^  no  orders  from  the  provinces,  no  money, 
credit,  no  employment,  and  consequently  no  means 
subsistence  for  the  poor.  The  misery  of  the  lower 
sses  increased  with  alarming  rapidity.  With. few 
;eptions,  all  the  aristocracy  had  retired  to  their  cha- 
ux ;  and  the  English,  who  contributed  so  largely  to 
\  welfare  of  trade,  had  fled  from  the  city.  Such  as 
aained  put  down  their  equipages,  reduced  their  esta- 
shments,  closed  their  shutters,  wrote  up  ^^  house 
pty,^  or,  ^^  to  let,^^  on  their  dwellings,  and  expended 
liing  more  than  was  strictly  essential  for  the  wants 
their  families.  The  regency  had  offered  to  furnish 
ployment  in  the  ditches  and  canals  around  the  dty ; 
t  handycraftsmen,  and  artisans  accustomed  to  the 
»m  and  other  sedentary  occupations,  ^It  no  inclina« 
»n  to  take  up  the  pick  and  the  spade,  and  eitlier  re- 
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fused  to  work,  or  only  accepted  the  offer  ia  order  to 
procure  money  to  expend  in  liquor. 

The  prospect  was  melancholy,  and  the  evil  could 
only  be  averted  by  voluntary  donations.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  commission  was  appointed  in  each  parish  to  pro- 
ceed from  door  to  door  to  gather  contributions ;  but 
this  only  afforded  limited  assistance,  and  as  the  demand 
for  labour  decreased,  the  utmost  alarm  existed  lest  the 
augmenting  distress  should  terminate  in  indiscriminate 
pillage.  Fortunately,  however,  through  the  benevo- 
lence and  exertions  of  the  citizens  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially through  the  philanthropic  patriotism  of  the  &- 
milies  of  D'Ahremberg  and  Merode,  D'Hoogvorst,  De 
Broackere,  Le  Hon,  Oendebien,  and  Meens,  the  cala- 
mity was  averted ;  and,  however  great  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor,  not  a  single  instance  of  plunder  or  excess  took 
place. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  general  entliusiasm  felt 
for  the  national  cause — ^for  it  had  now  assumed  a  more 
definite  character  of  nationality—increased  amongst  the 
lower  classes,  and  was  augmented  by  reports  from 
Paris,  and  a  bold  foreboding  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders, 
that  there  would  be  no  foreign  intervention  in  case  of 
further  struggle.  The  French  journals  published  ac- 
counts of  the  flattering  testimonials  of  sympathy  and 
fraternization  lavished  on  De  Potter  and  his  brother 
exiles.  The  English  deputation  which  had  crossed  die 
Channel  to  felicitate  the  Parisians  in  the  name  oi  the 
London  radicals,  had  waited  upon,  and  complimented 
these  exiles  on  their  glorious  martyrdom  and  the  noble 
struggle  in  which  their  countrymen  were  engaged.  A 
second  banquet  was  offered  to  them  by  the  Parisian 
national  guard,  and  they  were  greeted  with  honours 
and  applause  not  inferior  to  those  once  bestowed  on  the 
illustrious  Franklin. 
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n  the  meanwhile  seyeral  members  of  the  States- 
leral  having  arrived  in  Brussels,  addressed  a  circular 
heir  colleagues,  urging  them  to  assemble  without 

of  time  in  the  capital,  in  order  to  confer  as  to  the 
sures  necessary  to  be  adopted.  Upon  the  first  pub- 
tion  of  the  convocation  of  the  chambers  at  the 
;ue,  it  had  been  resolved  by  several  members  not  to 
^  the  mandate;  and  this  resolution,  adhered  to  by 
;rs,  was  maintained  up  to  the  departure  of  the  prince. 
;  as  a  decision  of  this  nature  would  have  been  tanta- 
mt  to  a  declaration  of  overt  rebellion,  as  it  would 
e  destroyed  all  possibility  of  subsequent  negotiation, 

reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  to  obtain 
!brce  that  which  they  hoped  to  acquire  by  conces- 
,  the  previous  determination  was  over-ruled ;  and  it 

unanimously  resolved  that  the  whole  should  pro- 
I  to  the  Hague,  and  there  come  at  once  to  the  ques- 

of  separation. 

'his  resolution  was  further  confirmed  by  the  intelli- 
ze  that  Baron  Stassart,  one  of  their  body,  who  had 
needed  as  president  of  a  deputation  from  Namur, 

been  grossly  insulted  by  the  populace  at  Rotter- 
I,  and  that,  having  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  he 

returned  to  Belgium  without  effecting  the  object  of 
journey.  Though  this  intelligence  was  far  from 
solatory,  the  Belgian  deputies  declared  that  it  would 
'  be  an  act  of  cowardice  to  pursue  their  original  in- 
ion ;  and  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
lined  by  illness^  took  their  departure. 
Cvents  were  now  rapidly  drawing  towards  a  crisis. 
;h  day  was  stomped  by  some  fresh  act  of  audacity 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  afforded  some  proof  of 
idity  and  vacillation  on  that  of  the  royal  commanders. 
I  the  position  occupied  by  the  force  under  the  orders 
?rince  Frederick,  presented  every  advantage  for  hem* 
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ming  in  the  city.  To  tallc  of  a  stratagetical  position, when 
his  royal  highness  had  only  an  open  town,  and  an  undis- 
ciplined multitude,  without  artillery  in  his  front,  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  very  art  of  war.  His  business  was 
so  simple,  so  plain  and  straightforward,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  he  could  have  erred. 
His  main  body,  consisting  of  about  six  thousand  in- 
fantry, was  concentrated  on  Yilvorde  and  Malines  and 
the  adjacent  villages,  with  its  reserves  on  Contich  and 
Antwerp.  His  right  rested  on  the  high  road  to  Ohent, 
between  Assche  and  Brussels ;  and  his  left  extended  by 
Dieghem,  across  the  Louvain  Chaussee,  to  that  which 
passes  through  Terveuren  ;  thus  intercepting  all  the 
great  communications  leading  to  the  capital,  except 
diose  by  Waterloo  and  Halle.  His  rear  was  secure, 
and  every  day  added  to  his  force.  The  sturdy  Dibbets 
held  Maestricht.  Chasse  was  in  Antwerp.  Van  Obeen 
in  the  citadel  of  Namur,  and  Boecop  in  that  of  Liege. 
The  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar  was  in  force  at 
Ohent.  Schepern  and  Goethals  held  Ostend  and  Bru- 
ges. Mons  and  Tournay  had  both  sufficient  garrisons 
at  least  to  defend  the  citadels,  and  thence  to  overawe  the 
subjacent  towns  But  in  less  than  a  fortnight  the  whole 
was  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  king. 

At  length  the  populace  carried  their  temerity  so  far 
as  to  sally  from  the  city,  and  to  reconnoitre  the 
country  to  some  distance.  Having,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  met  with  a  detachment  of  the  royal  army  oc- 
cupying Terveuren,  they  not  only  threw  themselves  into 
position  with  the  air  of  men  about  to  make  an  attack, 
but  dispatched  an  officer  to  the  head-quarters^  calling  on 
the  prince  to  order  his  troops  to  fall  back,  and  holding 
bim  responsible  for  the  consequences.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  citiaens  themselves,  this  preposterous  request 
was  instantly  complied  with. 
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a  lieu  of  replying,  that,  although  he  should  do  all 
is  power  to  avoid  shedding  blood,  he  was  prepared  to 
itain  his  ground,  and  protect  his  troops  from  insult, 
royal  highness  permitted  his  soldiers  to  be  bearded, 
Ited,  and  absolutely  forced  to  retire  from  Terveuren 
re  a  handful  of  rabble,  armed  for  the  most  part  with 
cs,  fowling-pieces,  or  any  other  weapons  that  fell  in 
r  way.  In  lieu  of  gradually  concentrating  his  forces, 
drawing  them  nearer  and  still  nearer,  so  as  to  en- 
pe  the  whole  city,  and  thus  intercept  its  external 
munication,  he  withdrew  his  head-quarters  to  Ant- 
3,  broke  up  his  camp,  threw  his  battalions  back  into 
e  distant  cantonments,  and  left  all  the  communica- 
3  perfectly  free.  His  detachments,  it  is  true,  went 
ugh  the  puerile  form  of  stopping  diligences  or 
elling  carriages,  but  they  permitted  armed  detach- 
ts,  cannon,  stores,  and  provisions  to  pass  unmo- 
*d. 

(Whilst  Prince  Frederick  was  thus,  as  it  were,  playing 
game  of  the  party  opposed  to  him,  his  brother  had 
ened  with  all  speed  to  the  Hague.  On  his  arrival, 
ras  not  only  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  by 
people,  who  on  hearing  of  his  entry  into  Brussels, 

looked  on  him  as  lost,  but  the  king  hastened  him- 
to  meet  him,  and  a  scene  of  the  most  affSecting  na- 
i  took  place  between  them. 

(ut  the  joy  felt  by  the  monarch  at  the  safe  return  of 
m,  who  he  hoped  had  brought  tidings  of  submission 

the  re-integration  of  the  Orange  flag,  was  converted 
I  grief  and  astonishment  when  the  truth  was  unfolded 
dm.    True  to  his  promise,  the  Prince  of  Orange  lost 

a  moment  in  acting  up  to  the  assurances  he  had 
3n  the  assembly  at  Brussels.  He  entered  into  a  full 
iil  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  earnestly  beseeched 

sovereign  to  lose  no  time  in  granting  their  i*eque8t. 
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His  royal  highness  advcx»ted  their  cause  with  a  degree 
of  warmth  and  energy  which  deeply  affected  the  latter, 
without,  however,  in  any  way  operating  a  faFourable 
change  in  his  plans. 

Yielding,  however,  to  the  overwhelming  torrent  of 
public  opinion,  the  king  had  already  accepted  the  re- 
signation of  M.  Van  Maanen.  The  honourable  retreat 
of  this  veteran  servant  of  the  throne  was  made  officially 
known  to  the  public  on  the  3d  of  September.  Bat  this 
concession,  so  ardently,  so  long  desired  by  the  people, 
now  came  too  late.  Had  it  been  granted  a  month  earlier, 
had  M.  Van  Maanen  then  insisted  on  retiring,  in  order 
to  feel  the  sincerity  of  the  public  pulse,  he  would  have 
rendered  the  king  an  important  service.  It  would  have 
then  been  seen  whether  he  was  a  mere  pretext  or  a  real 
cause,  and  he  would  have  spared  himself  and  the  king  the 
pain  of  being  compelled  to  yield  to  that  very  obsession 
to  which  the  latter  expressed  such  decided  repugnance. 
But  the  separation  having  been  demanded,  the  retreat 
of  M.  Van  Maanen  was  looked  on  with  indifference. 

A  cabinet  council  having  been  summoned,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  detailed  the  result  of  his  mission,  and  con- 
cluded by  avowing  his  conviction  that  an  administrative 
separation  was  the  only  course  left  to  prevent  mate  dis- 
astrous consequences.  Messrs.  De  la  Coste  and  Van 
Oobelschroy,  ministers  for  the  home  and  colonial  de- 
partments, both  Belgians,  warmly  supported  the  prince, 
who  offered  again  to  return  to  Brussels  with  the  two 
ministers,  answering  on  his  head  for  the  immediate  re- 
storation of  order,  if  he  was  furnished  with  full  powers 
to  act  as  he  might  think  best  for  the  general  good. 

Had  the  king  accepted  this  offer,  there  had  been  an 
end  to  the  revolution.  Had  he  said,  '<  Go,  my  aon, 
lose  not  a  mementos  time ;  tell  the  Belgians  that  in  ac- 
cepting the  united  sceptre,  I  had  no  other  object  in  view 
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:  the  welfare  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  interests  of 
dynasty  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
ion.  I  appoint  you  my  viceroy,  and  grant  you  full 
I  unlimited  powers  to  promise  my  future  consent  to  a 
aration ;  but  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  a  constitutional 
aarch,  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  national  repre- 
tation,  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  exonerate  me  from  in- 
iging  the  fundamental  law,  as  well  as  the  treaties  by 
ich  I  am  bound.^    Had  the  prince  returned  to  Brus- 

with  a  short  proclamation  to  the  above  eflTect,  it  is 
re  than  probable  that  the  Orange  banner  would  be 
1  waving  at  this  moment,  by  the  side  of  that  of 
ibant,  on  the  towers  of  St.  Oudule. 
t  is  true  the  situation  of  the  monarch  was  most  em- 
rassing ;  he  was  not  only  enchained  by  the  f unda- 
ital  law,  but  by  treaties ;  and  to  a  mind  so  essen- 
[y  methodical  and  pacific  ;  a  mind  so  strongly  imbued 
\i  the  omnipuissance  of  legitimacy,  the  idea  of  anti- 
iting  his  subjects  and  his  allies  in  the  violation  of  both , 
St  have  appeared  a  most  desperate  measure.  But  had 
sprung  from  his  throne  on  the  back  of  the  revolu- 
ary  charger,  and  widely  unfurled  the  banner  of 
rty,  so  often  displayed  by  his  glorious  ancestors,  not 
f  all  Belgium  would  have  fallen  prostrate  at  his  feet, 

even  the  French  sceptre  was  not  altogether  without 
grasp.  The  revolution  of  1688  had  given  a  Nassau 
Great  Britain.  That  of  1830  might  have  placed  a 
pendant  of  the  same  house  on  the  throne  of  the  Oauls. 
?he  king's  immediate  adhesion  to  the  projected  sepa- 
on  was  likewise  rendered  less  difficult,  since  it  was 

without  extreme  disfavour  by  the  cabinet,  and  ac- 
led  with  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  Dutch  com. 
cial  oligarchy,  whose  jealousy  of  Antwerp  was  daily 
'eased  by  the  rising  prosperity  of  that  place.  With 
li  an  arrangement,  the  revival  of  the  barrier  system 
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as  regarded  the  Scheldt,  was  not  considered  impracti- 
cable, and  to  obtain  that  object  Arasterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam would  have  consented  to  almost  any  other  fiacri- 
fices. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  crisis  was  urgent*  and  de- 
manded energetic  action  and  presence  af  mind,  so  was 
the  conduct  of  the  cabinet  torpid  and  procrastinadng- 
The  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  neglected,  and 
his  politic  offer  declined.  It  was  resolved  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  fundamental  law,  when  the  Belgians  de- 
manded its  abrogation,  and  to  appeal  to  treaties  which 
the  great  powers  were  resolved  to  abandon.  The  only 
result,  therefore,  of  the  council  was  a  vague  and  indefi- 
nate  proclamation,  which,  although  it  teemed  with  re- 
grets for  the  past,  held  out  little  hopes  for  the  future/ 

This  document,  though  replete  with  sentiments  most 
honourable  to  the  king''s  heart,  and  most  essentially 
moderate  and  constitutional  throughout,  was  in  no  way 
suited  to  the  urgency  of  the  moment.  Indeed,  no 
sooner  was  it  published  in  Brussels,  than  it  was  torn 
from  the  walls,  trampled  under  foot,  or  burned  in  the 
public  squares,  amidst  shouts  of  defiance  and  derision. 
So  vivid  was  the  excitement  generally  produced,  that  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  assemble  a  council  of  notables 
at  the  Hotel  de  V ille,  who,  rather  with  the  view  of  ap- 
plying a  temporary  remedy  than  with  any  hope  of  ulti- 
mate benefit,  decided  that  a  deputation  should  wait  on 
Prince  Frederick,  at  Yilvorde,  to  intreat  his  royal  high- 
ness to  unite  his  efforts  with  those  of  his  elder  brother, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  king^s  consent  to  the  demand  for 
separation, 

This  deputation,  composed  entirely  of  members  of 
the  States-General,  was  affably  received  by  the  prince, 

*  See  Appendix*  No.  12. 
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listened  with  profound  attention  to  their  observo- 

But  whilst  he  relied  on  general  points  with  that 

on  and  reserve  pecular  to  hia  character,  he  frankly 

ed  that  the  proposition  for  separation  was  likely  to 

with  opposition  from  the  crown,  both  in  its  indi- 
ed  and  European  character.  And  although  he  was 
inced  the  king  would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  all  per- 

considerations  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the 
icles  to  their  principal  demand  were  such  as  could 
»e  overcome  without  great  efforts  and  protracted 
ciations,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Upon  this  oo- 
Q  Prince  Frederick  acted  with  a  degree  of  prudence 
liscretion,  that  showed  him  to  have  been  initiated 
his  father^s  views,  and  no  ways  disposed  to  yield 
ose  emotions  of  the  heart,  that  had  induced  the 
2e  of  Orange  to  hold  forth  fallacious  hopes,  which 
ust  have  known  were  directly  opposed  to  the  king'*s 
cherished  theories. 

the  meanwhile  the  populace  of  the  capital  continued 
opt  the  most  energetic  measures  for  defence.  The 
of  the  boulevards  were  felled,  and  converted  into 
ades^  the  adjacent  buildings  were  loopholded,  the 
cades  at  the  different  gates  and  streets  debouching 
e  ramparts  were  strengthened,  and  those  in  the  in- 
*  of  the  city  multiplied,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  circu- 
1  of  wheel  carriages  and  horses, 
jring  this   time  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 

far  from  tranquil.  Bands  of  poachers  and  tres- 
es infested  the  forests,  destroying  the  game  and 
er,  in  defiance  of  the  keepers  and  woodreaves,  who 
r  abandoned  their  posts,  or  were  put  to  flight  by 
narauders.  The  chateaux  and  country  residences 
te  nobility  and  gentry,  especially  in  Hainault,  were 
led  by  groups  of  sturdy  mendicants  or  volunteers 
teir  road  to  the  capital,  who,  with  shouts  of  *'  vive 
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la  Uberti^  on  their  tongues,  and  arms  in  their  hands,  en- 
deavoured to  levy  contributions  of  money  or  provisions, 
so  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  proprietors  were 
obliged  to  repulse  them  by  force.  The  greatest  alarm 
every  where  prevailed,  lest  a  general  system  of  plunder 
and  incendiarism  should  commence,  and  that  the  ter- 
rible cry  of  *^  war  to  the  chateaux,^  which  had  filled 
France  with  so  much  misery  and  bloodshed  in  1793, 
should  serve  as  a  rallying  cry  to  the  bands  that  now 
traversed  the  country,  under  the  pretence  of  flying  to 
the  assistance  of  the  metropolis. 

In  order  if  possible  to  guard  against  misfortune,  the 
provincial  councils  (iiats  deputes)  issued  a  rescript  to 
the  municipal  authorities,  inviting  them  to  arm  the 
citizens,  to  establish  guards  and  patrols,  and  in  short 
to  adopt  a  general  system  of  watch  and  ward.  But  the 
moral  power  of  the  government  had  lost  all  its  influence, 
and  this  document  signed  by  the  governor  produced  no 
beneficial  results.  Individuals  were,  therefore,  left  to 
adopt  such  measures  for  their  own  security  as  suited 
the  position  of  their  property,  or  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

Fortunately,  the  moral  disposition  of  the  people  ge- 
nerally rose  superior  to  the  temptations  and  incitements 
to  plunder  and  misrule  that  now  presented  themselves. 
The  eyes  and  hearts  of  all  seemed  turned  towards 
Brussels.  The  levy  en  masse,  for  so  it  might  be  called, 
had  every  where  commenced,  particularly  in  the  Wal- 
lon  countries.  The  peasant  abandoned  his  plough,  the 
weaver  his  loom,  and  the  miner  his  pick.  Indeed,  all 
classes  of  the  labouring  population  quitted  their  daily 
avocations,  and  flocked  towards  the  capital,  where  they 
expected  to  live  at  free  quarters  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
ease  and  idleness  of  a  soldier^s  life,  without  any  of  its 
restraints.    The  tax  of  lodging  and  feeding  this  influx  of 
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Dt  strangers,  uncontrolled  by  any  discipline  or  law, 
]gth  became  so  irksome  as  to  cause  the  greatest 
atent  and  uneasiness  to  the  Brussels  householders, 
strongest  remonstrances  were  consequently  made 
!  staff  of  the  burgher-guard,  which  now  represented 
ublic  force.  It  was  attempted  to  arrest  the  evil 
eans  of  a  proclamation ;  in  which  the  volunteers 
thanked  for  their  patriotic  intentions,  but  earnestly 
sted  '^  to  remain  at  home,  and  there  hold  them- 
i  in  readiness  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  their  Brussels 
ren,  should  the  interests  of  the  country  require 
aid.^ 

ough  the  effervescence  in  Belgium  had  now  risen 
I  overwhdiming  pitch,  the  exasperation  in  the 
em  provinces  was  little  inferior.  The  whole  Dutch 
1  joined  in  one  unanimous  demonstration  of  loyalty 
^  throne  and  of  execration  at  the  conduct  of  the 
ems.  This  outcry  of  hatred  and  defiance  was  re- 
d  by  the  public  press,  and  being  thence  re-copied  * 
he  Belgian  papers,  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  animo- 
nd  excitement  of  the  latter.  The  Hague  StadtB 
ant,  or  ofiicial  journal,  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
^ntiments  of  the  government.  In  a  leading  article 
e  7th  of  September,  it  announced  that  **  the  king 
g  learned  with  indignation  the  continuation  of  the 
ion,  and  resistance  to  the  legal  authorities  in  some 
of  S.  Brabant  and  Liege,  had  issued  the  strictest 
s  to  the  governors  and  commanders  to  spare 
er  pains  or  trouble  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
o  repulse  force  by  force.''  The  Jmheim  Journal^ 
*  the  same  date,  distinguished  itself  by  a  most  vio- 
irticle.  **  The  rebds,''  said  this  paper,  '*  demand 
reparation  of  the  two  portions  of  the  kingdom, 
refuse  to  unite  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the 
f  *  Vwe  le  RoP  until  their  demands  are  satisfied. 
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Who  is  it  that  calls  for  this  separation  ?  Is  it  the  re. 
preaentatives  of  all  Belgium  ?  No !  it  is  merely  a  few 
rebel  burghers  of  Brussels  and  Liege,  with  seven  mesa- 
bers  of  the  States-General,  amongst  whom  is  the  con- 
temptible Count  de  Celles.  To  arms  then  !  down 
with  the  rebels  !  Blood  of  rebels  is  not  brothers^  hlood ! 
This  is  the  language  that  resounds  in  the  hearts  oi  the 
inhabitants  of  Holland,  Queldres,  Friesland,  Groningeo, 
Utrecht,  N.  Brabant,  and  the  majoritj  of  the  Flan- 
ders." The  Nederlandsche  Gedachten,  another  jour- 
nal, also  contained  the  following  expressions  :—^^  No 
more  parlies  or  negotiations  unless  supported  by  can- 
non !     War  to  the  rebels— war  to  the  knife.^ 

This  language,  though  essentially  impolitic  as  re- 
garded Belgium,  not  only  faithfully  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  Dutch  nation,  but  found  an  echo 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  real  na- 
ture of  the  long-standing  grievances  that  had  led  to  the 
Belgic  revolt  were  scarcely  known,  even  to  the  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  still  less  by  the  cabinets 
or  people  whom  they  represented.  The  character  of  the 
movement  itself  was  completely  misunderstood ;  it  was 
universally  held  to  be  the  wanton,  uncalled-for  rebellion 
of  a  few  incendiary  democrats,  against  the  mild  and 
paternal  government  of  the  most  enlightened  sovereign 
in  Europe.  It  was  declared  to  be  a  disgusting  plagiary 
of  the  "  July  days,'*"  without  any  of  the  characteristics 
that  ennobled  that  event.  It  was  proclaimed  to  be  a 
revolt  without  cause  or  object;  a  Jacobinical  effort  to 
destroy,  without  any  prospect  of  rebuilding.  'It  was 
said,  that  the  call  for  a  disunion  with  Holland  was  a 
mere  pretext  for  a  reunion  with  France;  and  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  principal  actors  in  these  rebellious 
proceedings,  was  to  rekindle  those  passions  that  com- 
menced to  subside  in  France,  and  thence,  under  the 
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jct  of  supporting  liberal  institutions,  to  plunge  all 
pe  in  a  war  of  opinions. 

this  period  the  cause  of  the  Belgian  people  was 
essentially  anti-European,  whilst  that  of  the  Dutch 
1  sympathy  in  every  bosom.  With  the  excep- 
it  the  French,  and  a  small  party  in  England,  all 
},  all  voices,  were  turned  against  the  former, 
r  had  a  nation  to  struggle  against  greater  moral 
ilties;  never  was  a  political  cause  more  unpo- 
Had  their  destiny  been  left  to  the  arbitration 

people  of  England  and  Oermany,  one  unanimous 
would  have  hurled  them  back  prostrate  beneath 
3tstool  of  Dutch  ascendancy.  Even  the  most  liberal 
sh  journals  lukewarmly  advocated  their  cause ; 
;  the  rest  of  the  press,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
any,  joined  in  fulminating  the  severest  anathemas 
>t  thenu  Nay,  men  whose  pens  had  hitherto  ad- 
id  the  cause  of  liberty,  turned  against  them,  and 
itized  their  efforts  to  obtain  redress  as  the  odious 
nations  of  a  few  anarchists, 
at  a  later  date,  these  bitter  prejudices  were  in 
measure  softened,  they  were  partly  indebted  to 
udent  and  moderate  conduct  of  their  own  states- 
nd  diplomatists,  and  partiy  to  the  exertions  of  a 
^alous  friends,  who  advocated  their  cause  through 
sdium  of  the  English  and  German  press ;  that  is 
',  in  such  few  instances  as  the  censorship  of  the 
would  permit  the  insertion  of  articles  favourable 
r  cause.*  But,  if  the  Belgians  imagined  that  their 
was  popular ;  if  they  supposed  that  the  hearts  of 


ither  the  Augtbourg  GoMette,  the  Berlin  Staait  ZeUung^  or  any 
nfluential  Germim  journals,  would  accept  an j  article  thait  in 
y  tended  to  adrocate  their  cause.  Eren  to  a  recent  period 
)le  of  the  Trans-Rhenan  press  was  devoted  to  the  King  of  the 
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the  British  or  German  aadan,  generally  speaking,*  were 
with  them,  they  laboured  under  a  fearful  deluskxi. 

No :  Eurqpe  had  to  choose  between  repubUean  wac  or 
Belgian  independence,  and  it  selected  the  latter,  as  a 
species  of  political  vaccination,  necessary  to  pievent  the 
diffusion  of  a  malignant  malady.    The  Bdgians  saga- 
ciously profited  by  the  dilemma;  but  they  could- set 
flatter  themselves  that  they  owed  it  to  any  timversal  de- 
sire for  thdr  consolidation  as  a  power.    Their  totdaf 
deity  was  "  the  force  of  events,'*^  not  the  justness  of 
their  cause ;  and,  perhaps,  they  were  more  indebted  %o 
topography  than  to  any  other  accessory.    Had  nature 
placed  them  at  only  twenty  leagues  from  the  Fr^M^h 
frontier,  they  never  would  have  rebelled,  or,  if  insur- 
gent, would  have  been  crushed  with  trifling  effi>rt.  They 
were,  in  fact,  an  ardent  firebrand,  placed  at  the  very 
mouth  of  a  mine,  whose  slightest  agitation  might  send 
forth  a  spark  that  would  have  caused  the  most  terrific 
explosion.    They  might  be  compared  to  fulminating 
powder,  which  receives  life  from  concussion.     It  ^ra&, 
therefore,  a  stroke  of  admirable  pcdicy  to  render  them 
harmlessly  inactive. 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  political  horizon  darkened  aronud,  so  did  their 
moral  energy  or  outward  daring  augment.  They  per- 
ceived that  the  hearts  of  all  men  were  turned  agmast 
them;  but,  more  penetrating  and  sagacoous  than  the 
king,  their  sovereign,  they  felt  convinced  that  teagues 
and  pens  might  anathematize,  but  that  no.  sword  ^vovdd 
quit  its  scabbard  to  smite  them.  They  were,  moreover^ 
certain  of  the  moral  support  of  France,  and  the  physical 


Netkerlandt,  hy  which  means  the  most  yiolent    prejudices  were 

ousted  agnliist  Belgium,  without  its  b«ing  potsiljle  to  fiolteii  tftelr 
efiects. 
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rality  of  all  Europe ;  and,  being  four  millions,  they 
some  right  to  calculate  that  they  were  equal  to 

single-handed  with  a  people  not  exceeding  half 
number..  Their  only  fear  was  lest  England,  after 
Dg  to  an  arrangement  with  France,  might  consent 
e  pressing  solicitations  of  the  Dutch  cabinet,  and 
a  body  of  troops  to  Ostend  and  Antwerp, 
leir  courage  and  audacity  would  have  redoubled 
hey  been  aware  that  the  British  minister,  to  whom 
proposition  was  made,  frankly  avowed  his  deter* 
tion  to  avoid  all  armed  intervention.  ^*  If  the  King 
3  Netherlands  cannot  maintain  the  crown  which  we 

placed  on  his  head,  I  should  deserve  to  lose  mine 
tlunged  Europe  into  war  to  enable  him  to  hold  it^ 
reported  to  have  been  the  reply  made  by  the  Bri- 
odonarch,  when  urged  to  lend  himself  to  the  pro- 
I  intervention.  England  and  Europe  are  now  reap- 
le  benefits  of  this  prudence, 
proportion  as  time  shall  shed  fresh  lights  on  the 

so  will  Europe  be  convinced  that  the  Belgians 
ve  not  only  sympathy,  but  that  the  King  of  the 
erlands  merits  much  that  has  occurred  to  him — not 
ian,for  there  he  stands  spotless — but  as  a  politician, 
here  the  blots  are  endless.    On  this  score  Europe 

heavy  balance  against  liim  ;  for  by  a  series  of  in- 
ious  and  impolitic  proceedings,  he  ruined  the  bar- 
hat  had  cost  so  much  labour  to  construct,  and 
I  fain  have  plunged  the  Continent  into  another 
y  and  expensive  war,  to  recover  that  which  he 
L  never  to  have  abandoned.  Nay  more,  when  Oreat 
in  was  striving  to  remodel  that  barrier,  upon  a 

more  solid  than  before;  when  she  was  exerting 

nerve  to  establish  his  own  son  as  its  guardian ; 
uime  ill-fated    tenacity,  the  same  half-energetic 

L.  I.  o 
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measures,  the  same  bastard  policy  ruined  all,  and 
eventually  forced  those  who  were  sincerely  devoted  to 
his  interests  to  act  against  him,  as  though  they  had 
been  his  bitterest  foes. 

At  the  period  that  the  language  above  alluded  to 
was  employed  by  the  Dutch  journals,  a  prudent  go- 
vernment would  have  exerted  every  effort  to  restraiD 
the  violence  of  the  press ;  it  would  have  implored  the 
editors  to  maintain  moderation  and  reserve  so  long 
as  there  was  a  prospect  of  avoiding  civil  war«  It 
would  have  preserved  secrecy  as  to  its  own  intentions, 
and  waited  until  the  sword  was  drawn  to  launch  forth 
exasperating  diatribes,  and  have  met  the  vituperaticms 
of  the  Belgian  papers  by  digni6ed  and  politic  silence. 
For  what  was  the  consequence  ?  **  The  language  of 
the  Dutch  journals  was  so  clear,  so  decided,  that  it  was 
held  prudent  not  to  lose  another  moment.  It  was  luii- 
versally  felt  that  all  would  be  lost  if  the  nation  retreated 
a  single  step.  Measures  still  more  energetic  and  de- 
cisive were  declared  to  be  necessary,  and  it  was  said  to 
be  high  time  to  place  chiefs  at  the  head  of  the  movew 
ment  at  Brussels,  which  carried  that  of  all  Belgium  in 
its  train,  and  that  it  was  essential  to  destroy,  or  at  least 
to  paralyze,  the  action  of  the  established  authorities.*^* 

In  these  lines,  extracted  from  a  work,  which  gives  a 
faithful  portrait  of  the  workings  of  popular  opinion  du- 
ring the  early  part  of  the  revolution,  one  finds  the  fijrst 
germs  of  national  independence,  or  rather  the  formalioa 
of  a  distinct  government.  The  subject  presented  manjr 
difficulties,  and  furnished  matter  for  the  most  animated 
discussions.  So  long  as  the  members  of  the  States^ 
General  were  at  the  Hague,  so  long,  as  the  southern  pio. 


*  *^  EsquiBses  Historiquesde  la  Revolution  de  Belgique.    Bm»» 
selB,  1830,**  p.  142. 
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es  had  not  thrown  off  all  semblance  of  allegiance, 
^atest  caution  was  necessary,  not  only  in  the  selec- 
of  the  individuals  destined  to  form  this  collateral 
iVj  but  in  the  collective  title  they  were  to  assume. 

idea  of  a  provisional  government  was  the  first 
;  that  presented  itself,  and  was  in  fact  the  object  to 
;h  tended  all  their  views;  but  the  assumption  of 

a  title  would  have  been  a  direct  declaration  of  re- 
tion  and  disunion.  It  would  have  been  an  imme- 
i  subversion,  not  only  of  the  regency  and  provincial 
ority,  but  of  the  king's  government,  and  would 

destroyed  all  possibility  of  negociation  or  concilia* 

In  such  case,  nothing  would  have  remained  for 

cing  but  to  abandon  the  sceptre,  or  to  cast  aside  the 

bard  and  treat  them  as  determined  rebels. 

lie  first  measure  openly  proposed  was  the  formation 

^^  committee  of  public  safety,^' — ^but  this  met  with 
h  opposition,  not  from  the  form,  but  the  appellation. 

title  was  considered  as  too  republican  and  ultra- 
lutionary  in  its  attributes,  and  to  be  a  servile  imita- 
[>f  the  French  in  1793.  Reminiscences  of  the  ^*  days 
rror*^  recurred  to  men^s  minds ;  the  convention,  the 
otine,  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  their  blood-stained 
agues  rose  before  the  assembly,  decked  in  all  their 
uinary  horrors.  It  was  important  to  inspire  confi- 
e,  and  not  to  excite  terror.  At  length  the  title  of 
nmission  of  public  surety"  was  adopted,  though 
iffinity  between  this  designation  and  that  of  **'  com. 
ie  of  public  safety**^  is  so  strong  as  to  require  more 

ordinary  subtlety  to  distinguish  the  difference. 
bis  being  determined,  an  invitation  was  addressed 
le  members  of  the  States-Oeneral  to  assemble  at  the 
i-hall,  "  in  order  to  concert  with  the  burgher-guard 

as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted,  in  the 

critical  position  of  the  southern  provinces.'^ 

o2 
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The  ineetiDg  having  formed  itself  into  a  committee  or 
couDcil,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  coouni&sioo 
should  be  created,  under  the  proposed  title,  to  be  q>e- 
cially  charged — first,  with  watching  over  the  conservation 
of  the  dynasty  ; — secondly,  with  insuring  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  principles  of  separation  between  the  north 
and  south  ;  and,  thirdly,  with  protecting  the  conunercial 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  country. 

With  a  view  of  still  preserving  some  outward  show 
of  deference  for  the  government,  it  was  further  enacted 
that  the  resolution  should  be  submitted  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  governor  and  regency. — A  mere  mockery  ! 
for  the  two  latter  had  but  nominal  existence,  the  whole 
authority  being  in  the  hands  of  the  burgher-guards. 
The  position  of  the  regency  was  perplexing.  They  had 
no  means  of  resisting  the  encroachment  of  the  illegal 
power  that  was  destined  to  subvert  their  own,  and  still 
less  were  they  entitled  to  sanction  or  authorize  its  defini- 
tive constitution. 

At  such  a  juncture  they  could  not  renounce  office 
without  deserting  their  duty,  and  yet  the  only  dignified 
course  to  pursue,  was  to  have  declared  the  projects  of 
the  council  to  be  illegal,  and  their  own  functions  incom- 
patible with  the  co-existence  of  any  such  body  as  the 
proposed  commission.  But  they  fell  into  the  same  vacil- 
lating system  that  characterized  the  general  proceedings 
of  the  government.  They  first  objected,  then  consented, 
and  lastly,  finding  themselves  borne  down  by  the  torrent, 
they  abandoned  their  post. 

It  was  further  decided  by  the  council,  that  the  eight 
sections  should  be  called  on  to  select  delegates  to  re- 
present them  in  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the 
commission.  These  delegates,  consisting  of  eight  com- 
mandants, eight  officers,  eight  non-commissioned  and  as 
many  private,  were  quickly  chosen,  and  joined  thestaffand 
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bles  assembled  at  the  town-hall.  Here  they  resolved 
iselves  into  a  committee,  comprising  about  sixty 
^iduals,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  nomination 
Kteen  persons,  from  whom  it  was  intended  the  regency 
lid  select  eight,  to  form  the  definitive  commission, 
hese  resolutions  were  instantly  transmitted  to  the 
ncy,  which,  whilst  it  admitted  its  incompetency, 
tually  confirmed  this  proceeding  ;  thus  making  it 
ar  as  if  the  work  of  the  revolted  burghers  was  the 
)f  the  local  government. 

he  eight  candidates  selected  by  the  regency  were, 
Duke  d^Ursel,  Prince  de  Ligne,  Baron  Frederick 
IS,  Count  Felix  de  Merode,  Messrs.  Alexander 
iebien,  Van  de  Weyer,  Ferdinand  Meeus  and 
ppe.  The  four  first  were  intended  to  represent  the 
aristocracy  and  Catholic  party ;  the  two  next  the 
the  seventh,  the  financial  interests  ;  and  the  latter 
citizens  in  general.  But  the  letter  of  the  regency, 
nunicating  their  selection,  having  contained  some 
ification  of  the  proposed  resolution,  the  five  last 
ioned  persons  declined  the  appointment.  The  resul  t 
that  the  municipality,  now  in  the  very  throes  of 
b,  gave  the  last  feeble  signs  of  existence,  by  an- 
icing  its  adhesion  to  the  original  resolution,  merely 
ng  to  the  last  article,  the  words  "public  order ."^^  • 
i  act  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  departure 
le  governor,  burgher-m&ster,  and  the  majority  of  the 
3n  members  of  the  town  council ;  so  that  all  vestige 
le  constituted  authorities  was  efiaced,  and  the  basis 
new  government  henceforward  established, 
f  the  eight  members  thus  selected,  five  announced 
r  definitive  installation  by  proclamation;  but  the 
:e  d*Ursel,  who  probably  felt  the  illegality  of  the 

le  proceeding,  neither  accepted  nor  returned  any  reply. 

—  ■  -- ■  -  - — I      ■■- --—  ■■- -.1      ...■ 

*  See  Appendix,  No  13. 
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Baron  Secus  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  urgent 
domestic  business ;  and  the  Prince  de  Ligne  declined, 
because,  according  to  his  own  expression,  *'  though  an 
inhabitant  of  Belgium,  he  was  bound  by  oaths  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  thought  that  his  position  did 
not  peimit  him  to  form  part  of  a  commission,  whidi 
would  perhaps  compel  him  to  contract  other  political 
engagements.'' 

The  conduct  of  this  young  nobleman  was  much  criti- 
cised at  the  moment,  and  his  secession  was  felt  the  more 
bitterly  by  the  patriots,  as  the  weight  of  his  name,  and 
his  connexion  with  the  Catholic  party,  were  calculated 
to  give  strength  and  dignity  to  their  proceedings  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Although  the  commission  endeavoured  to  disguise  its 
real  object,  from  its  first  installation  it  assumed  absolute 
power :  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  latent  views 
of  its  members,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  perfect  tranquillity  in  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  strangers  that 
thronged  the  streets — and  these  mostly  of  the  lower 
classes — notwithstanding  the  subversion  of  the  legiti- 
mate authorities,  and  the  universal  apparent  disorder, 
not  one  outrage,  and  scarcely  a  single  act  of  robbery, 
took  place.  The  theatre  re-opened  on  the  12th ;  the 
country  people  arrived  as  usual  with  their  produce  to 
market ;  the  shops  were  unbarred,  and  there  was  a  re- 
newed appearance  of  business  and  animation.  But 
with  all  this  there  was  no  confidence ;  alarm,  anxiety, 
and  all  the  uncertainties  inherent  in  civil  troubles, 
generally  prevailed.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  dis- 
trust, that  men  hesitated  to  give  value  for  the  notes 
of  the  bank,  so  that  the  burgher-guard  was  compdled 
to  issue  an  order  of  the  day,  declaring  "  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  panic;  that  the  principal  merchants  had 
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3ed  to  receive  those  notes,  and  that  instructions  had 
1  issued  to  all  tax-gatherers  and  receivers  to  accept 
n  in  payment. 

n  the  meanwhile  the  city  presented  a  strange  and  in- 
srent  aspect.  Bands  of  volunteers,  some  armed  with 
38,  others  with  rusty  muskets,  preceded  by  drums 
banners,  paraded  the  streets,  now  rending  the  air 
1  patriotic  outcries,  and  now  roaring  in  discordant 
rus  the  MarseUlese  or  Brabanfonne.  But  they  in- 
ed  terror,  if  not  disgust,  with  almost  all  but  the 
3st  classes.  As  they  passed,  men  closed  their  doors, 
ted  their  heads,  or  looked  on  them  with  that  half- 
id,  half-curiosity,  that  may  be  observed  when  in 
*s  of  pestilence  the  dead-cart  is  seen  hastening  by 
I  its  corrupted  freight. 

b  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Cartwright,  first  se- 
ary  to  the  British  embassy  to  the  Hague,  arrived 
Brussels  with  instructions  to  report  on  the  state  of 
3ity .  But,  however  zealous  and  intelligent  he  might 
3  been,  neither  his  position  or  political  opinions  were 
ulated  to  enable  him  to  form  the  most  correct  or 
iassed  judgment. 

mbued  with  the  principles  of  the  administration  he 
ed;  cramped  by  that  unpropitiatory  reserve,  that 
3tion  to  routine  which  generally  characterizes  Eng- 
diplomacy ;  hampered  by  those  forms  which,  how- 
*  well  adapted  to  ordinary  times,  are  incompatible 
1  a  revolutionary  crisis,  when  moments  are  more 
rnant  with  events  than  years  at  other  periods ;  being 
ced  on  with  suspicion  by  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
it,  and  misled  by  its  opponents,  he  could  neither 
etrate  the  views  of  the  one,  nor  elicit  the  truth  from 
others.  Unable  to  glean  any  thing  from  the  former, 
latter  laboured  to  convince  him  that  Prince  Fre- 
ick  had  but  to  present  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
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legions,  and  that  all  the  respectable  bui^bers  would 
eagerly  throw  open  their  gates  and  arms  to  receive 
him,  concealing  from  him  at  the  same  time  that  thej 
had  nothing  but  vows  to  offer,  and  that  his  royal  high- 
ness could  not  rely  upon  any  forcible  co-operation^  or 
any  attempt  to  level  those  barricades  that  were  raised 
and  guarded  by  the  people,  who  were  now  lords 
paramount. 

If,  however,  the  reports  forwarded  to  the  British 
ambassador  at  the  Hague  did  mislead  him,  and  tend  to 
confirm  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  line  of 
policy  he  had  embraced,  such  a  result  was  not  unna- 
tural ;  for,  it  is  indisputable  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
citizens  did  most  ardently  sigh  for  the  re-establishmeDt 
of  order,  and  if  submission  did  not  ensue,  the  fault  lay 
with  the  impolitic  government  and  its  unskilful  com- 
manders, and  not  with  them. 

An  administrative  separation,  with  a  vice-royal^, 
was  perhaps  inevitable,  but  the  idea  of  a  total  divorce 
had  not  seriously  suggested  itself  to  a  single  individual ; 
or,  if  it  did  lurk  at  the  bottom  of  one  or  two  hearts!,  it 
only  glimmered  there  as  a  visionary  theory.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  the  outbreaking  was  not 
against  the  house  of  Nassau,  but  against  Dutch  pre- 
ponderance and  monopoly.  *^  The  Belgians,^'  said  De 
Potter,  through  his  organ  the  TrUmne  des  Dipartm- 
mentSf  *'  can  and  ought  to  shake  off  the  Dutch  yoke  ; 
and  if  they  do  not  wish  for  more,  they  deserve  soine 
credit.  If  the  chief  of  the  reigning  house  shall  oppose 
their  legitimate  emancipation,  let  him  alone  bear  the 
penalty,  and  let  him  see  the  federative  republic  of  the 
Belgian  provinces  arise  by  the  side  of  his  Bataviao 
kingdom.^  But  even  De  Potter,  in  the  wildest  intoxi* 
cation  of  his  Parisian  triumph,  dreamed  as  little  of  ah^ 
solute  separation  as  of  the  realization  of  his  republicaa 
hypothesis. 
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^ny  diplotnatic  agent  arriving  at  Brussels  under 
:umstance8  parallel  to  those  of  the  English  secretary, 
I  liable  to  adopt  similar  conclusions ;  not  only  be- 
se  the  aristocracy,  hereditary,  financial,  and  coni- 
*cial,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  citizens,  declared 
mselves  hostile  to  all  commotion,  but  because  the 
»  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dutch  generals,  if  judi- 
isly  employed,  was  amply  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
capital,  and  to  reduce  it  to  submission,  without  the 
3ssity  of  firing  a  single  shot.  Amongst  the  re- 
ntable householders  there  was  doubtless  a  general 
re  for  amendment,  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  per- 
s  for  separation,  but  none  for  revolution.  It  is  not 
>ngst  that  class  that  the  germs  of  movement  are  ever 
•e  found.  The  men  that  invoke  civil  commotion  are 
le  turbulent,  designing  spirits,  who,  in  most  cases, 
e  nothing  to  lose,  and  consequently  nothing  to  fear. 

those,  who  constitute  the  groundwork  of  the  social 
em,  who  may  he  said  to  represent  the  legitimate  in- 
sts  and  sources  of  national  prosperity  (and  these 
rests  are  incontestibly  centered  in  commerce,  in- 
try,  and  agriculture) — those,  having  **  given  hostages 
TTtune,^  must  ever  be  adverse  to  intestine  troubles, 
ff  all  thC'  elements  of  social  existence,  none  are  so 
ntial  to  fathers  of  families,  merchants,  tradesmen, 

agriculturists,  as  perfect  repose.  Consult  each  in- 
dual  of  this  class  abstractedly,  and  he  will  be  found 
e  ready  to  submit  to  moderate  absolutism  that  gua- 
ees  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  than  to  court  immo- 
ite  liberty,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  entails 
se,  if  not  abridgment  of  freedom.     To  such  men, 

deviation  from  the  ordinary  practice  of  life  brings 
I  it  curtailment  of  liberty ;  for  to  them,  liberty  is 
faculty-  of  continuing  their  wonted  pursuits  without 
raint.    It  does  not  consist  in  the  power  of  deposing 

o3 
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this  monarch,  or  of  electing  that  prince ;  but  in  being 
able  to  employ  the  whole  faculties  of  th^r  minds  and 
bodies  in  improving  their  fortunes,  and  thus  adding  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country  whilst  they  enrich  them* 
selves. 

To  such  men  revolutions  never  can  be  divested  of 
terror,  or  separated  from  ideas  of  vengeance  and  pro- 
scription. They  argue,  and  argue  urisely,  that  agitation 
brinsrs  with  it  loss — ^immediate  loss  without  any  prospect 
of  ultimate  gain  ;  that  they  may  sow,  but  others  will 
probably  reap,  and  this  is  the  touchstone  of  their  poli- 
tics. Besides,  there  must  be  victims,  and  they  know 
that  these  victims  in  most  cases  are  the  wealthy  and  in- 
nocent. They  cannot  assent  to  the  theory  that  revolu- 
tions in  the  body  politic  are  like  to  epidemics  in  the 
body  physical — temporary  evils,  that  are  often  destined 
to  produce  permanent  benefits — momentary  visitations, 
by  which  one  generation  or  race  of  men  is  made  to  suffer 
for  the  advantage  of  their  successors.  Indifferent  to 
theories,  they  draw  their  conclusions  from  material 
rules.  The  aspect  of  their  balance-sheet  is  their  baro- 
meter—a sane  philosophy. 

Political  tempests  and  revolts  cannot  be  the  working 
of  such  men,  nor  can  their  opinions  ever  be  relied  on  in 
times  of  trouble.  The  vis  inertuB  of  thousands  of  this 
class  presents  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  progression  of  those 
ruthless,  daring  spirits,  who  staking  their  eidstence  on 
the  turn  of  a  die,  would  fain  rise  to  eminence,  not  by 
progressive  labour,  but  by  one  desperate  bound.  For 
such  as  these,  revolutions  have  no  terrors.  For,  if  they 
fail  or  fall,  their  elevation  is  so  small  as  to  secure  them 
from  injury.  Amongst  them  there  may  be  here  and 
there  a  martyr,  but  the  mass  generally  escape  unhurt. 
Such,  however,  are  the  men  whose  actions  and  resources 
should  be  most  minutely  studied  during  civil  commotion. 
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is  to  the  ulterior  measures  coming  within  the  higher 
vince  of  diplomacy,  the  question  stood  nearly  on  a 
ilar  ground.  The  veil  that  obscured  the  future  was 
>enetrable  even  to  the  most  practised  eye.  No  man, 
i^ever  sagacious,  could  venture  to  calculate  the  chances 
he  morrow ;  for  at  that  time  has^ard  or  fortune  held 
scales.  However,  conversant  with  its  influences, 
3ne  could  presume  to  divine  results  so  extraordinary 
hose  which  followed,  or  to  calculate  on  the  triumph 
opinions,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those  that  had 
ong  formed  the  basis  of  British  and  European  policy, 
imagine  that  the  Netherlands  monarchy,  the  adopted 
d  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  should  be  abandoned  by  its 
>-parents;  that  the  treaties  of  London  and  Vienna 
uld  be  violated ;  that  a  handful  of  undisciplined 
inteers,  commanded  by  a  Spanish  exile,  should  re- 
se  a  well-organized  and  brave  army,  under  veteran 
erals;  or  that  an  enthralled  people,  who,  during 
iteen  centuries,  had  been  bandied  about  from  one 
rev  to  another,  at  the  will  of  despotic  monarchs, 
uld  suddenly  lift  up  their  heads,  and,  by  a  succession 
incalculable  chances,  ultimately  succeed  not  only  in 
ing  check  to  all  Europe,  but  in  asserting  that  inde- 
dence  and  nationality  for  which  they  had  vainly 
iggled  through  a  succession  of  ages— to  have  ima* 
^  or  predicted  any  such  events  on  September,  1890, 
lid  have  subjected  the  speculator  to  the  derision  of 
whole  diplomatic  and  political  body. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OPEKIKO  or   THE   STATE S-aEKE»AL   AT   THE  HAOnS— THE  K199^S 

SPEECH — lAKSOME  SITUATION  OF  THE  BELOIC  DEPUTIES XAK« 

aiAOE    OF    PRIKCE8S     XARIAKE— EXASPEBATIOK     IN     BEX.GIUX 
CEEATED  BT  THE  KINO'S  SPEECH— CIVIL  WAR  IKEYITABLE. 

The  southern  deputies  having  reached  the  Hague, 
the  extraordinary  session  convoked  for  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, was  opened  on  that  day  by  the  king  in  penao, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  but  with  unwonted  tokens 
of  popular  attachment.  Although  the  whole  of  the 
membm,  both  Dutch  and  Belgian,  wore  the  orange 
cockade,  the  latter  maintained  an  imperturbable  silence, 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  loyalty  that 
burst  from  the  house  and  galleries  upon  the  entry  and 
departure  of  the  monarch ;  acclamations  that  were  less 
grateful  to  the  ears  of  the  southerns,  from  their  being 
intermingled  with  menaces  and  cries  of  ^'  Down  with 
the  rebels  I  down  with  the  incendiaries  P 

The  speech  delivered  by  the  king^  as  well  as  the  royal 
message,  subsequently  communicated  to  the  second 
chambers,  by  the  president,  Mr.  Corver*Hooft,  are  hi^ 
torical  documents  of  deep  interest.^  Though  the  for- 
mer was  evidently  founded  on  the  same  system  of  policy 
that  dictated  the  proclamation  of  the  5th  of  September, 
and  reply  to  the  Brussels  deputation,  it  was  more^lear 
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xplicit,  and  its  language,  though  temperate  and  con- 
)ry,  was  firm  and  dignified.    The  facts  it  advanced 

with  slight  exception,  founded  on  incontrovertible 
s,  and  the  measures  it  proposed  to  adopt  were  in 

unison  with  the  fundamental  law,  and  the  regular 
li  of  a  representative  government, 
wras  not  possible  for  a  constitutional  monarch,  and 
d  for  the  chief  of  a  state,  no  matter  what  its  form 
signation,  to  embrace  a  line  of  conduct,  or  to  utter 
nents  more  essentially  conformable  with  the  law  he 
worn  to  maintain.  Having  once  convoked  the  cham- 

all  he  could  do  was  to  submit  the  demands  of  the 
a  to  the  wisdom  of  their  deliberations,  and  to  de- 
his  readiness  to  co-operate  in  any  measures  that 
t  be  deemed  beneficial  to  the  common  weal.  To 
ipt  to  subvert  the  fundamental  law,  without  the 
ion  of  the  assembled  states,  would  have  been  an 
rary  and  ill^al  assumption  of  power.  The  ques- 
>f  separation,  however  loudly  called  for  by  the  BeU 
,  and  however  wdil  adapted  to  the  vows  of  a  por« 
>f  the  Dutch  people,  was  not  within  the  Kingls 
(utes*  It  appertained  wholly  and  solely  to  the 
nal  representation,  and  so  long  as  the  united  cbam- 
existcd,  it  was  his  bounden  duty   to  appeal   to 

verdict.  It  is  true  the  subject  of  the  numerous 
ances  complained  of  by  the  southern  provinces  was 
Euntly  alluded  to;  but  as  these  grievances  were  all 
bed  in  the  paramount  question  of  separation,  any 
rence  to  them  would  have  been  superfluous, 
adapted  as  the  language  of  the  speech,  ct  Ae 
ar  mode  of  the  proceeding  might  be,  to  satisfy  the 
tient  ardour  of  a  people  resolved  neither  to  submit 
e  ordinary  delays  of  parliamentary  discussion,  or  to 
M)ntent  with  any  thing  less  than  immediate  and  un- 
itional  concession,  it  was  imperative  for  the  crown 
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to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  charter  so  long  as  a  single  ves- 
tige  of  the  code  remained  in  force.  And  thus  far,  the 
king's  speech  was  a  model  of  constitutional  excellence. 
But  on  a  strict  consideration  of  the  relative  situation  of 
both  parties,  the  language  of  the  king  will  prove  infi- 
nitely less  frank  and  loyal  than  appears  at  first  sight 
It  was  admitted  to  be  essentially  constitutional,  and  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  the 
evil  lay  in  the  very  law  itself. 

The  vicious  composition  of  the  national  representation, 
and  the  facility  of  commanding  anti-Belgic  majorities, 
have  already  been  alluded  to.  The  mischief  arisbg 
from  this  system  was  notorious  to  the  nation.  The  rea- 
diness with  which  government  obtained  packed  ma- 
jorities had  led  to  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  grievances. 
Any  reference  therefore  to  the  States-Oeneral,  upon  a 
question  of  such  vital  interest,  however  constitutional 
in  form,  was  in  point  of  fact  a  complete  delusion.  It 
was  merely  submitting  the  proposition  to  the  States,  that 
it  might  undergo  the  parliamentary  forms  of  rejection, 
and  thus  obtain  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  refusing  Uiat 
which  government  had  neither  the  will  to  grant,  nor  the 
courage  to  deny,  thereby  shifting  the  whole  odium  on 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

If  any  hope  did  exist  of  obtaining  redress  from  the 
States,  prior  to  their  assembling  on  the  13th,  this  pros- 
pect entirely  vanished  when  the  symptoms  of  anti- 
pathy and  exasperation  exhibited  by  many  of  the  Dutch 
members  became  known.  So  undi^uised  were  these 
sentiments  that,  on  the  Prince  de  Oavre,  president  of 
the  united  chambers,  uttering  the  usual  concluding  for- 
mula in  French,  M.  Byleveldt,  deputy  for  Zeknd, 
declared  that  he  would  not  sit  and  listen  to  that  lan- 
guage in  their  house,  and  that  he  ^ould  withdraw ;  a 
threat  he  put  into  execution  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the 
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z.  But  here  was  the  dilemma.  The  king  could 
lopt  any  other  course  without  falling  into  illegality, 
)uld  the  Belgians  withdraw  their  pretensions  with* 
le  certainty  of  relapsing  into  their  former  state  of 
ude.  Experience  had  taught  them  that  when  their 
sts  were  concerned,  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
jrmpathy  of  their  northern  brethren.  The  conse- 
«  was  that  the  speech,  in  lieu  of  pouring  oil  on  the 
led  waters,  served  but  to  increase  the  fury  of  the 

wever  clear  and  straightforward  the  king'^s  po* 
might  have  appeared,  it  was  nevertheless  most 
larly  embarrassing  and  critical.  He  was  placed 
en  two  most  conflicting  elements — constitutionality 
olicy ;  that  is,  between  his  desire  to  maintain  the 
T,  by  which  he  risked  to  sacrifice  his  crown ;  and 
iolation  of  laws  and  treaties,  by  which  he  would 
sacrificed  his  principles.  He  was  called  upon  to 
iate  Belgium  without  offending  Holland;  to  flatter 
'ejudicesof  the  one  whilst  he  satisfied  the  demands 
?  other.  He  had  a  duty  to  perform,  not  only  to 
ibjects  and  the  great  powers,  subscribers  to  the 
of  Vienna,  but  to  the  Agnates  of  the  house  of 
tu  and  to  the  Germanic  diet,  of  whom  he  was  the 
T  shepherd.  And,  without  violating  national  law 
itemational  treaties,  he  could  not  effect  any  modi* 
m  in  the  code  that  united  him  with  the  one,  or  in 
ict  that  bound  him  to  the  other,  unless  he  had  the 
3US  concurrence  of  all  the  contracting  parties, 
ch  was  the  opinion  of  the  statesmen  of  the  day, 
whilst  they  admitted  the  urgency  of  an  adminis- 
e  separation,  condemned  the  king  for  taking  the 
tive  in  proposing  it  to  the  State ;  so  much  so  in* 
that  the  great  powers  actually  availed  themselves 
3  message  of  the  13th  September,  to  palliate  their 
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abandonment  of  his  cause.  For  when  called  on  by  the 
Netherlands  cabinet  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Vienna) 
they  referred  the  king  to  his  owti  message,  and  tatmt- 
ngly  declared  that  he  himself  had  given  the  first  ex- 
ample of  infraction,  by  proposing  a  separation  which 
was  in  direct  variance  with  the  very  treaties  he  urged 
them  to  uphold. 

But  that  which  excited  most  strongly  the  distrust 
and  exasperation  of  the  southern  provinces,  was  the  dila- 
tory mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  chambers.  In 
despite  of  the  critical  situation  of  the  monarchy,  and 
the  evident  necessity  of  instantly  discussing  the  ques- 
tions embodied  in  the  message,  the  same  tedious  for- 
malities, the  same  lingering  routine  that  marked  the 
commencement  of  the  ordinary  legislative  sessions,  were 
adhered  to  in  this;  so  that  upwards  of  eight  days 
elapsed  ere  the  sections  made  their  report  on  the  reply 
to  the  address,  and  in  fact  civil  war  had  commenced  ere 
the  message  had  been  subjected  to  preparatory  delibe- 
ration. 

Even  admitting  that  there  was  no  absolute  urgency,  it 
would  have  been  politic  in  the  government  to  show  a 
desire  to  court  instant  discussion.  Whilst  it  took  all 
the  necessary  measures  to  carry  its  views  secretly  and 
promptly  into  effect,  it  should  have  called  on  the  cham- 
bers to  continue  permanently  sitting,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  main  point,  and  thus  have  en- 
deavoured to  pnn'e  that  the  message  was  not  a  mere 
pretext  for  gaining  time.  Never  did  a  government  so 
completely  lose  sight  of  that  politic  axiom  recommended 
by  our  great  philosopher:  "  First  to  watch,  and  then 
to  speed ;  for  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which  maketh  the 
politic  man  go  invisible,  is  secrecy  in  the  council  and 
celerity  in  the  execution;  for  when  things  are  once 
come  to  execution,  there  is  no  secrecy  comparable  to 
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ty;  like  the  motion  of  a  bullet  in  the  air  which 
I  90  swift  that  it  outruns  the  eye.^ 
»wever  skilfully  worded,  however  well  calculated 
peech  might  have  been  to  deceive  at  first  sight,  it 
became  evident  that  the  government  was  not  sin* 
and  that  it  only  wanted  to  gain  time.  Indeed,  it 
lot  sufficient  address  to  mask  its  intentions,  or  to 
the  impatience  of  its  partisans.  Already,  in  the 
7  of  the  15th,  Mr.  Donker  Curtius  lifted  up  the 
and  boldly  threw  down  the  glove  of  defiance.'* 
*ore  all  things,*^  said  he  ^*  the  rebels  must  be 

to  return  to  order,  and  I  see  no  other  means 
acting  this  than  by  force. '^ 

was  evident,  therefore,  that  whilst  the  government 
»sed  moderation,  it  was  resolved  not  to  make  tha 
est  concession,  and  that  it  adhered  to  constitu- 

forms,  because  it  felt  assured  that  these  very 
,  would  relieve  it  from  the  necessity  of  yielding. 
ts  reliance  was  not  so  much  upon  the  majority  of 
ambers,  as  in  the  force  of  its  bayonets.  It  had  deter- 
[  that  the  sword  should  be  the  arbiter ;  and  when 
sources  at  its  disposal  are  considered,  it  had  every 
to  anticipate  success. 

3  situation  of  the  Belgic  deputies  at  the  Hague^ 
I  the  meanwhile  both  irksome  and  perilous.  The 
eration  of  the  lower  orders  was  intense.  The  uU 
exertions  of  the  police  could  not  always  shield 
from  insult,  and  in  some  instances,  even  the  better 
s  carried  this  antipathy  so  far  as  to  refuse  them 
r ;  so  that  more  than  one  member  was  constrained 
lily  to  the  authorities  in  order  to  obtain  lodging4 
es,  they  plainly  perceived  that  their  presence  was 
^s;  that  their  convocation  was  a  mere  delusion, 
Ithough  it  was  not  perhaps  the  direct  intention  of 
;overnment  to  employ  measures  of  intimidationy 
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still  they  considered  themselves  id  a  state  of  obsesmon. 
Some  amongst  them  calling  to  mind  the  projected  plan 
of  a  movement  at  Brussels  during  the  ordinary  sesdon 
in  October,  were  not  without  apprehensions  of  anticipa- 
tory retaliation. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  Belgian  deputies,  ex- 
cepting Baron  Stassart,  remained  at  the  Hague,  it 
was  not  without  the  most  sinister  forebodings.  ^'  The 
heavens  are  obscured/"  said  one  of  them  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  at  Brussels ;  **'  dark  clouds  are  gathering 
round  us  ;  the  storm  already  menaces  our  heads.  Bel- 
gians, be  prepared  for  combat  or  slavery."  These  lines 
having  found  their  way  into  the  public  journals,  in- 
creased the  general  indignation.  The  government  had 
evidently  thrown  down  the  glove ;  the  people  swore  to 
cast  away  the  scabbard. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  inauspicious  events,  that 
the  nuptials  of  the  Princess  Mariane,  only  daughter  of 
the  king,  with  the  Prince  Albrecht,  youngest  son  of  tbt 
Prussian  monarch,  were  celebrated  at  the  Hague.  The 
union  of  this  young  and  virtuous  couple,  which  was 
solemnized  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  still  more 
strongly  cemented  those  family  ties  that  already  so 
closely  connected  the  courts  of  Berlm,  Petersbourg,  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  former  days,  when  the  individual 
sympathies  of  monarchs  were  paramount  to  the  welfare 
or  interests  of  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled,  the 
conclusion  of  such  an  alliance,  and  at  such  an  epoch, 
would  have  been  looked  on,  not  only  as  the  well-di- 
gested result  of  political  calculation,  but  as  the  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  active  co-operation. 

But,  if  the  vicissitudes  that  have  overtaken  the  Wasa, 
Bourbon,  and  Napoleon  dynasties  were  insufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  utter  fallibility  of  family  alliances^  the 
Belgic  revolution  has  furnished   the  most  conclusive 
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3  of  the  immense  change  that  has  been  operated  in 
ilative  position  of  sovereigns  and  people,  even  in 
Jte  states.  Fortunately  for  the  repose  and  happi* 
>f  nations,  those  times  no  longer  exist,  when  the 
neal  torch  of  princes  were  but  ensanguined  fir^ 
s  destined  to  spread  desolation  over  the  face  of 
oms. 

*s  of  consanguinity  no  longer  weigh  in  the  balance, 
mong  the  many  contradictory  phenomena  resulting 
the  Belgic  struggle,  there  is  nothing  more  striking 
the  intimate  family  connection  existing  between 
^o  northern  courts  and  that  of  the  Hague,  and  the 
ete  violation  and  abandonment  by  the  two  former 
I  those  principles,  of  all  those  individualities 
Formerly  linked  all  absolute  sovereigns  in  one  in- 
uble  knot.  It  matters  little  whether  this  be  the 
of  necessity  or  of  more  enlightened  policy ;  it  is 
mense  step  gained  in  civilization,  and  Europe  now 
the  benefit  of  the  progression, 
the  meanwhile,  the  state  of  excitement  in  the  pro* 
I  increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  Civil  war  ap. 
d  inevitable.  It  was  evident  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  nation  but  unconditional  concession, 
grievances  were  no  long^  thought  of,  they  had 
bd  in  the  demand  for  separation.  Wherever  the 
s  speech  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  it  was 
)r  burned,  and  its  ashes  cast  to  the  winds  that  blew 
*ds  Holland,  amidst  deafening  shouts  of  defiance, 
daily  press,  which  had  now  gained  a  complete 
dancy  over  the  public  mind,  added  fuel  to  the  ge- 
flame,  by  the  bitterness  with  which  it  commented 
uch  passages  of  the  discourse  as  were  liable  to 
id  the  national  susceptibilities, 
general  cry  of  "  to  arms  l"^  arose  on  every  side, 
inteers  poured  into  Brussels,  not  only  from  the  ad- 
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jacent  country,  but  from  the  most  remote  parts.  The 
restless  Wallons,  with  that  adventurous  daring  whidi 
is  their  historical  characteristic,  aband9ned  their  ocetl* 
pations,  and  eagerly  seizing  the  pike  and  the  musket, 
marched  towards  the  centre  of  commotion.  The  Bo« 
rains,  like  the  dark  spirits  of  the  melo-drame,  rose  firoQi 
their  mines,  and  helter-skelter  pushed  upon  the  capital  ;* 
Limbourg  subscribed  her  quota;  the  Flanders  sent 
forth  their  tribute ;  Liege  furnished  arms  and  cannon, 
and  a  body  of  Wavrians  with  two  field  pieces  reached 
the  city;  thus  rallying  under  the  Brabant  banner  a 
numerous  band  of  hardy  men,  many  of  whom  had  bled 
at  Jena,  Austerlitz,  and  the  Moskwa,  or  had  crossed 
bayonets  with  the  dreaded  infantry  of  England,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana.  It  was  these  men 
with  their  reminiscences  of  Dantzic,  Saragossa,  Tariffs, 
and  Badajos,  that  taught  the  Brusselers  how  to  defend 
their  hearths.     Their  lessons  were  not  thrown  away. 

By  an  inconceivable  derilection  of  foresight  and  com* 
mon  military  vigilance,  supplies  of  artillery,  ammunition, 
arms,  and  provisions  were  allowed  to  pass  unmolested 
by  the  royal  troops,  who,  wherever  they  showed  them- 
selves, were  insulted,  scoffed  at,  or  tempted  to  unite 
with  their  fellow-citizens.  Whilst  all  was  audacity  and 
excitement  on  the  part  of  the  people,  timidity  and 
supineness  marked  the  conduct  of  the  royal  commanders) 
who,  apparently,  had  neither  unity  of  plan  or  action. 
Detachments  marched  and  countermarched,  frittering 
away  their  force  in  partial  movements,  exhausting  the 
spirit,  and  endangering  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers. 
Nay,  so  far  did  the  generals  carry  their  forbearance, 


*  **  Borains**  are  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Hainault  in  which 
are  situated  the  collieries,  so  called  from  &9f«9— wells  s  hence  the 
coUien  are  all  designated  m  Borains. 
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.  battalion  of  infantry  having  been  ordered  to  re- 
e  the  garrison  of  Leige  citadel.  Major- General 
>p  thought  proper  to  address  a  dispatch  to  the 
icial  governor,  requesting  him  to  assure  the  public 
here  was  nothing  hostile  in  this  movement ; — and 
e  whole  city  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  guns.  But 
was  the  system — the  Dutch  took  up  the  pen, 
they  ought  to  have  seized  the  sword,  and  hurled 
when  they  ought  to  have  written  dispatches, 
the  midst  of  this  general  fever  and  excitement, 
'eatest  alarm  and  disunion  prevailed  in  Brussels, 
imong  the  members  of  the  burgher-guard.  Con- 
itly.  Baron  Van  der  Smissen,  the  second  in  com- 
who  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  colleagues 
e  people— suspicions  in  some  measure  justified  by 
bsequent  conduct — gave  in  his  resignation,  and  re- 
Vom  the  city.  In  fact,  all  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
ireaded  a  renewal  of  those  incendiary  scenes  that 
lUed  them  to  arms  on  the  26th ;  whilst  others, 
of  the  gradual  advance  of  the  princess  reinforce- 
,  most  anxiously  desired  to  be  freed  from  the  host 
ingers,  who  had  no  interests,  no  property  at  stake, 
hose  projected  resistance,  according  to  all  human 
bility ,  would  entail  the  bombardment  and  destruc- 
F  the  city. 

i  only  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
rty,  was  the  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
er-guard ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  paid 
tutes,  every  individual  in  that  corps  was  directly 
iterially  interested  in  preventing  outrage.  The 
t  eiForts  were,  however,  made  to  excite  distrust, 
» induce  the  populace  to  disarm  this  burgher-guard, 
;  fidelity  to  the  common  cause  had  become  a  sub- 
f  suspicion  to  the  more  exaggerated  patriots.  Every 
I  therefore,  depended  on  the  countenance  and  firm- 
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ness  of  its  chiefs  and  on  that  of  the  ^^  commisaon  of  public 
surety.^  During  the  few  days  that  the  functions  of  the 
latter  existed,  they  rendered  the  most  essential  services  to 
the  city.  The  devotion,  activity,  and  moral  courage  dis- 
played by  General  d'Hoogvorst,  Count  Felix  de  Merode, 
Messrs.  Rouppe,  Gendebien,  Van  de  Weyer,  and  Ferdi- 
nand M^eus,  merited  the  highest  encomiums.  The  latter 
of  these  respectable  citizens,  now  governor  of  the  bank, 
was  ill-requited  at  a  later  period  for  his  services.  His 
noble  mansion,  situated  near  the  Schaerbeck-gate,  was 
first  ransacked  by  the  besieging  troops,  and  theD  at- 
tacked by  the  misguided  rabble,  under  the  pretext  of 
his  being  an  Orangist.  His  property  was  destroyed ; 
his  splendid  residence,  with  all  its  valuable  contants, 
including  an  immense  depot  of  oil  in  the  cellars  and 
vaults,  was  committed  to  the  flames,  or  pillaged  by  the 
populace.  The  scorched  and  crumbling  ruins  opposite 
the  Botanical  Gardens  still  point  out  the  spot  where 
this  act  of  vandalism  was  committed^-over  which  it 
would  be  a  more  pleasing  duty  to  cast  the  veil  of  obli- 
vion, even  at  the  expense  of  screening  from  .  infamous 
notoriety  the  well-known  instigators  of  this  foul  transac- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TER8  or  GEKESAL  D*HOOOVOR8T,  COUKT  7.  DE  MEHODE, 
3THER8 — ^EMISSARIES  DISPATCHED  TO  PRIKCE  FREDERICK 
rNCIL  OF  DELEGATES  ASSEKBLED — ADDRESS  FORWARDED 
HE  BELOIC  DEPUTIES  AT  THE  HAGUE — POLITICAL  UKIOR8 
BLI8HED— J>XS8EK8IOX  BETWEEN  THE  COMMISSION  AKD 
PS  OF  THE  BURGHER  GUARDS — ALARM  OF  THE  RESPECTABLE 
EKS — SORTIES  MADE  BY  THE  TOLUXTEERS,  WHO  CAPTURE 
lUET  OF  HORSE — THE  POPULACE  IRVADE  THE  h6tEL  DE 
E,  AND  MEKACE  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  COMMISSIOIT — DI880LU- 
OF  THE  COMMISSION — IT  18  PROPOSED  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
tXCIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  draw  the 
ter  of  our  contemporaries,  especially  when  the 
)t  is  made  by  a  stranger ;  but  so  little  appears 
known  of  the  real  antecedents,  character,  or 
zt  of  the  citizens  mentioned  in  the  last  page, 
ideed  of  many  others,  that  it  almost  becomes  a 

0  rectify  some  of  those  erroneous  statements  that 
)een  circulated  by  designing  and  vindictive  men. 

2  night  of  the  21st  of  August  found  Baron  Ema- 
THoogvorst  living  tranquilly  in  the  bosom  of  his 
',  in  the  utmost  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings 
vealth  and  domestic  happiness  can  confer.     En- 

1  with  a  large  fund  of  good  sense,  though  without 
triking  or  brilliant  ulents,  being  unambitious, 
i  to  intrigue,  and  moderate  in  his  politics ;  having 
is  motto,  as  M.  Dupin  admirably  expresses  it, 
lege  libertaa^  but  not  '^  liberty  or  death,  whose  li- 
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very  is  of  blood,^^  he  was  an  enemy  to  those  oommotions 
that  have  revolution  for  their  first  element,  and  anarchy 
for  their  last  result.  Equally  esteemed  for  his  honour- 
able character  and  frank  cordiality,  as  he  was  proverbial 
for  his  philanthropic  disposition,  he  was  respected  by 
his  equals,  a  favourite  with  the  middling  classes,  and 
highly  popular  with  the  lower  orders.  He  bad,  how- 
ever, never  attempted  to  meddle  in  public  affairs,  or 
made  himself  conspicuous  otherwise  than  by  his  un- 
bounded benevolence — a  virtue  that  his  riches  enabled 
him  to  practise  to  unusual  extent. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  high  reputation  that 
pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person  to  be  placed  at  the  bead 
of  the  armed  citizens.  Couriers  were,  therefore,  dis< 
patched  to  him,  both  by  the  authorities  and  burghers; 
and,  however  reluctant  he  might  have  been  to  exchange 
bis  domestic  tranquillity  for  the  stormy  and  perilous 
honours  that  were  forced  upon  him,  he  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  between  personal  sacrifices  and  the  hope  of 
rendering  service  to  his  fellow-citizens.  A  better  choice 
could  not  have  been  made,  nor  could  any  one  mcvre 
honourably  and  courageously  have  fulfilled  the  task  im- 
posed upon  him.  His  fortune  placed  him  above  all  suspi- 
cion of  venality  or  self-interest;  his  well-known  antipathy 
to  anarchy  and  democracy  protected  him  from  any  accu- 
sation of  subversive  principles  ;  his  proverbial  integrity 
gave  weight  to  his  assertions ;  and  his  charity  and  open- 
hearted  manners  guaranteed  his  influence  with  that  class 
which  is  the  most  to  be  dreaded  during  turbulent  times 
"-the  great  difficulty  in  such  cases  being  not  to  disooTcr 
a  man  capable  of  exciting,  but  one  who  has  the  art  to 
restrain  popular  passions. 

During  twelve  months  of  uncertainty  and  agitatioD, 
the  safety  and  security  of  Brussels  mainly  depended  on 
his  exertions ;  and  although  it  was  impossible  for  him 
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y  friend  of  order  to  avert  the  partial  excesses 
roke  out  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  which 
he  undoubted  work  of  the  political  associations, 

did  every  thing  in  the  power  of  an  honest  man  to 
bounds  to  these  vile  excesses.  Contented  with 
norary  distinction  of  general-in-chief  of  the  civic 
3,  Emanuel  d^Hoogvorst  has  retired  into  private 
ith  unblemished  reputation,  and  without  having 
A  single  enemy ;  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  life  of 
ic  man,  and  a  striking  proof  of  his  prudence  and 
restedness. 

conduct  of  Count  Felix  de  M6rode,  a  descendant 
of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  families  of  Belgium, 
in  instance  of  patriotism  and  self-abnegation  not 
ncountered  in  revolutionary -times.  Though  en* 
}y  rank  and  fortune  to  a  seat  in  the  States-General, 
I  never  aspired  to  that  honour,  nor  taken  any 
hare  in  politics  under  the  old  government.  Ap- 
ling  to  the  high  Catholic  party,  of  which  he  was 

the  most  seealous  adherents;  indignant  at  the 
»ns  imposed,  not  only  on  his  co-religionists,  but 
countrymen  in  general,  he  had  cordially  entered 
e  spirit  of  the  union,  and  lent  all  the  weiglit  of 
uence  to  the  petitioners ;  but  being  desirous  to 
all  contact  with  the  court  and  government,  he 
resided  in  the  coimtrv  or  in  France,  where  he  had 
i  a  Grammont,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  do- 
duties  and  the  education  of  his  family, 
icing  to  be  present  at  Brussels  on  the  night  of 
:h,  and  having  much  property  at  stake,  he,  with 
of  the  nobility,  instantly  flew  to  arms,  and  was 
ined  by  his  three  brothers,  Henry,  Werner,  and 
ick.  The  latter,  a  young  man  of  great  gallantry 
litary  ardour,  having  enrolled  himself  in  the  corps 
rp-sbooten  raised  by  the  Marquis  of  Chastder, 

I.  p 
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was  mortally  wounded  near  the  village  of  Berchem, 
whilst  leading  on  a  detachment  of  volunteers  against 
the  Dutch  rear-guard,  commanded  by  Duke  Bernard  of 
Saxe  Weimar. 

Having  no  ties  that  bound  him  to  the  court ;  having 
never  accepted  any  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment; professing  the  most  undisguised  aversion,  not 
only  to  Dutch  supremacy,  but  to  the  king,  whom  he 
looked  on  as  the  representative  of  that  system,  De  Me- 
rode  eagerly  associated  himself  with  the  popular  party, 
and  from  the  first  moment  devoted  himself  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  country.     Possessing  immense  influence 
with  the  clergy  and  lower  orders,  amongst  whom  the 
name  of  his  family  had  long  been  proverbial  for  its 
piety  and  benevolence,  he  soon  became  the  popular  idol ; 
and,  had  he  been  actuated  by  ambitious  or  interested 
views,  he  might  have  availed  himself  of  this  popularity 
to  raise  himself  to  the  highest  honours.     But  the  fun- 
damental principle  on  which  he  acted  was  the  public 
good.     All  personal  consideration  merged  in  this  one 
generous  sentiment.     The  fumes  of  incense  that  rose 
around  him  never  once  diverted  him  from  this  object 

Being  placed  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  regency, 
he  opposed  rather  than  sanctioned  the  selection  ;  and,  in 
fact,  gave  his  support  to  Baron  Surlet  de  Chokier. 
His  name  was  also  brought  forward  as  a  fit  person  to  fill 
the  throne ;  but  the  zeal  with  which  he  first  advocated 
the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  subsequently 
that  of  the  present  sovereign,  plainly  proved  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  selfish  motives. 

Independent  in  rank,  fortune,  and  character,  not  less 
inimical  than  d*Hoogvorst  to  revolutionary  anarchy, 
Count  Felix  earnestly  co-operated  in  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  re-establishment  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions.   He  vigorously  opposed  the  republican  projects  of 
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ose  views  were  incompatible  with  the  interests 
»untry,  or  the  general  tendency  of  European 
and  whilst  he  did  not  conceal  his  aversion  to 
i^rotestant  monarch,  he  has  served  the  present 
h  the  utmost  zeal  and  devotion ;  a  proof  that 
y stems,  and  not  individual  prejudices,  formed 
of  his  actions. 

h  not  exempt  from  failings,  and  certainly  not 

V  those  brilliant  talents  or  eloquence  that  are 

to  constitute  great  men  and  orators,  he  com- 

e  respect  of  the  legislature  and  country ;  and 

he  may  not  have  had  the  ability  to  strike  out 

ical  systems,  he  has  had  the  good  sense  to  ad- 

lose  best  calculated  to  benefit  his  country ;  an 

worthy  of  imitation  by  others,  who,  with  infe- 

Ts,  are  carried  away  by  superior  pretensions. 

icipal   defects  laid  to  his  charge  are  exag- 

uncompromising  Catholicism,   and   a  fanatic 

to  the  house  of  Nassau.     But,  however  rigid 

gious  doctrines,  he  has  constantly  advocated 

and  liberty ;   and,  however  inimical  to   the 

^nasty,  he  would  willingly  have  tendered  his 

to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  the  voice  of  the 

led  that  prince  to  the  throne. 

nerable  M.  Rouppe,  one  of  the  most  wealthy 

stable  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  and  formerly 

It  of  eminence,  had  been  mayor  of  Brussels 

empire,  during  which  time  he  had  .recom- 

imself  to  the  people  by  his  paternal  adminis- 

\d  his  devotion  to  his  magisterial  duties.     In* 

had  given  proofs  of  his  independent  spirit  in 

ble  manner;  for,  having  refused  to  put  in 

in  arbitrary  measures,  ordered  by  Napoleon's 

tt,  he  was  conveyed  prisoner  to  Paris  under 

)f  gensdarmes,  but  succeeded  not  only  in*de- 

p2 
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precating  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  by  the  upright 
manlihood  of  his  conduct,  but  in  obtaining  justice  for  his 
fellow  citizens. 

Having  considerable  property  at  stake,  and  the  in- 
terest of  many  families  in  his  hands,  he  was  one  of  the 
last  men  to  promote  anarchy;  but  being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  injustice  of  the  government,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  demand  a  redress  of  grievances.  He 
ardently  desired  to  effect  this  without  disorder ,  or  with- 
out dissolving  that  dynastic  link  that  connected  the  two 
countries.  He  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  therefore,  to 
abandon  the  retreat  in  which  he  had  lived  during  many 
years,  and  to  accept  the  mission  conferred  upon  him ; 
not  with  the  view  of  propagating  misrule,  but  with  that 
of  bridling  popular  effervescence,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
guiding  it  in  a  proper  channel. 

Possessing  a  reputation  of  undoubted  probity ;  being 
an  ardent  friend  of  rational  liberty,  but  an  avowed  enemy 
to  excess,  M.  Rouppe  brought  the  experience  of  his 
grey  hairs,  the  weight  of  his  unblemished  character,  and 
the  influence  of  his  general  popularity  to  the  council, 
apd  thus  largely  contributed  to  repress  those  scenes  of 
violence  and  disorder  which  at  that  period  threatened 
the  most  fatal  results ;  for  the  meetings  of  the  burgher- 
guard  council  and  commission  were  often  invaded  by 
the  exaggerated  party,  and  became  the  arena  of  such 
fierce  debates  and  fearful  menaces,  as  required  all  the 
energy,  influence,  and  presence  of  mind  of  more  mo- 
derate men  to  resist. 

Mayor  of  the  city  at  the  present  hour,  M.  Rouppe 
h^  been  recompensed  for  his  zealous  devotion  to  the 
liberty  and  welfare  of  the  city,  by  the  general  respect  of 
all  classes  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  individual  of  this  body  who  combined  more  of 
those  vigorous  revolutionary  elements  that  urge  men  to 
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St  daring  extremes,  was  Mr.  Alexander  Gendebien. 
from  a  respectable  Hainault  family,  and  educated 
bar,  at  which  he  was  an  eloquent  and  success- 
ctitioner,  he  possessed  a  numerous  body  of  clients, 
horn  his  talents  and  liberality  in  pecuniary  mat- 
id  given  him  considerable  influence.     Having 
a»  antipathy  to  the  Dutch,  not  less  rancorous 
lat  which  the  Hannibrae  swore  to  imperial  Rome, 
long  shown  himself  an  uncompromising  antago- 
the  government,  both  by  his  writings  and  by  the 
1th  which  he  defended  the  liberties  of  the  press, 
snt,   enthusiastic,  and  ambitious ;   carrying  his 
principles  to   the  most  unbounded  extremes ; 
g  with  ardour  to  those  anti-European  theories,  so 
vaunted  by  the  votaries  of  "equality,"  but  so 
t  with  danger  and  misery  to  the  people,  whom 
retended  to  benefit,  he  instantly  embraced  the 
r  cause  with  all  the  fervour  of  the  most  exalted 
ation, 

aly  professing  democratic  principles,  he  consden- 
believed  in  the  practicability  of  those  dangerous 
s,  which  gradually  seducing  men  from  one  excess 
ther,  impel  them  first  to  overturn,  then  to  wade 
h  seas  of  blood  in  order  to  rebuild  ;  and  lastly, 
the  inevitable  hour  of  reaction  arrives,  to  entail 
on  posterity,  infinitely  more  galling  than  those 
previously  enthralled  them.  In  despite  of  the 
universal  tendency  to  monarchical  institutions ;  in 
;e  of  history  and  experience,  he  ardently  cherished 
i^stem,  which  has  destruction  for  its  antecedent, 
and  proscription  for  its  concomitants,  and  despo- 
5  its  successor — a  hideous  climax  !* 


the  French  republican  journal  JLa  Tribune^  of  the  12th  of 
ry,  1834,  we  find  the  following  blasphemous  and  atrocious 
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Almost  from  the  first  moment  that  the  separation  was 
mooted,  Mr.  Oendebien  turned  his  eyes  to  France ;  for 
he  sincerely  thought— and  in  this  opinion  he  did  not  stand 
alone — that  the  most  advantageous  measure  that  could 
be  adopted  as  regarded  the  material  interests  of  Bd- 
gium,  was  its  re-annexation  to  that  country.  Indeed,  so 
far  was  he  said  to  carry  his  opinions  on  this  ]^ead,  that 
he  would  rather  have  seen  the  adjunction  <^  a  part  to 
France,  than  that  the  whole  should  continue  in  any  way 
subject  to  Holland.  Such  a  plan  might  have  been  ex- 
cusable during  a  short  period ;  but  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  subsequently  clung  to  its  realization,  not  odI; 
proved  that  he  miscalculated  the  strength  of  the  repub- 
lican or  movement  party  in  France,  but  that  his  views 
were  not  accordant  with  those  off  the  vast  mass  of  his 
countrymen,  and  that  his  sagacity  as  a  politician  was 
infinitely  less  profound  than  his  skill  as  a  jurist. 

Even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
European  policy  ought  to  have  convinced  him  that  a 
partition  or  reunion  could  only  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  a  general  war ;  and,  however  great  his  con- 
tempt of  regular  armies,  had  his  suggestions  been 
adopted,  he  would  perhaps  have  shortly  seen  the  bayooet 
of  the  stranger  again  sweeping  across  the  country,  in 
despite  of  those  barricades  and  blouses  in  which  he  placed 
an  overweening  reliance. 

However  well  adapted,  by  his  austere  probity,  activity, 
vivid  eloquence,  personal  courage,  and  devotion  to  liberty, 
to  obtain  an  ascendency  over  the  people  in  tempestuous 

profession  of  fiuth.  After  decrying  the  Protettalit  and  Catholic  re- 
ligions as  ^*  obsolete,'*  and  their  doctrines  '^  good  for  nothing,"  it 
adds — <*  Kevoliitionary  faith  is  the  only  religion  for  our  age ;  ita 
mass  or  its  preachings  are  called  propagand ;  its  communion,  asso- 
ciation ;  its  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings,  the  devotion  of  citizens  to 
the  common  weal ;  its  baptism  is  the  baptism  qf  (dood  /" 
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he  was  far  from  possessing  the  sterling  qualities 
;ite  for  a  legislator  or  statesman,  when  the  swollen 
3  have  subsided  to  their  ordinary  level.  Impatient 
itradiction,  hasty  in  his  expressions,  and  immode- 
3  his  politics ;  subject  to  the  most  violent  gusts  of 
*;  mistaking  yehemence  of  diction  for  force  of 
lent,  and  invective  for  dialectic ;  too  often  deviating 
those  forms  that  are  essential  to  the  dignity  and 
t  of  parliamentary  eloquence ;  being  as  unmalle- 
Q  spirit  as  he  was  energetic  in  expression ;  forget- 
hat  in  negociation  the  craft  of  the  fox  is  frequently 
re  avail  than  the  strength  of  the  lion  ;  constantly 
oning  facts  for  persons,  and  allowing  the  better 
lent  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  whirlwind  of  his 
ns,  he  might  be  qualified  for  an  accessory,  but 
r  the  leader  of  a  party.  Indeed,  had  his  system 
pursued ;  had  the  measures  he  advocated  been 
ed,  all  negociations  would  have  been  nearly  im- 
cable.  With  the  honest  intention  of  sustaining 
lal  honour,  he  would  have  sacrificed  national  in- 
3 ;  and,  through  an  erroneous  policy,  dignified  with 
irae  of  energy,  would  have  entailed  as  many  mis- 
les  on  the  land  he  loved,  as  his  extreme  parliamen- 
or  rather  unparliamentry,  vehemence  has  tended 
lefit  the  party  he  abhors. 

ver  perhaps  did  a  man^s  private  character  present  a 
marked  contrast  to  his  public  conduct.  Generous 
isinterested  ;  eager  both  with  purse  and  counsel  to 
the  needy  or  oppressed  ;  a  kind  parent,  a  devoted 
I,  and  a  model  of  domestic  virtue  ;  mild  in  his 
er,  polished  in  his  language,  and  temperate  in  his 
)gs,  no  man  can  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
^llow-citizens.  But  the  hurricane  has  not  more 
He  effects  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  than  politics 
3  susceptible  temperament.     Though  an  ornament 
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to  private  life  and  pre-eminent  in  bis  profession,  Mr. 
6endebien*s  public  career  bas  essentially  disappointed 
tbe  expectations  of  bis  countrymen,  and  proved  that,  in 
despite  of  bis  undoubted  forensic  talents  and  patriotism, 
he  is  not  destined  to  rise  above  the  common  level,  either 
as  a  statesman  or  politician. 

Of  the  quintumvirate  forming  ^'  the  commission,^  the 
most  talented  and  sagacious,  tbe  only  one  perhaps  destined 
to  arrive  at  political  eminence  by  the  single  force  of  bis 
own  merit,  was  M.  Sylvian  Van  de  Weyer. 

Only  son  of  a  highly  respectable  judge  of  Louvain, 
whose  family  during  several  generations  bad  occupied 
honourable  situations  in  the  provincial  magistrature,  he 
had  received  a  most  careful  and  enlightened  education. 
Combining  rare  intelligence  with  great  application ;  pos- 
sessing an  intimate  knowledge  of  modem  languages 
and  polite  literature  ;  being  well  versed  in  jurispru- 
dence, philosophy,  history,  and  the  classics,  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  at  the  bar,  and  at  an  early  age  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  museum  of 
Brussels,  and  conservator  of  the  city  library,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  Burgundian  manu- 
scripts, from  which  latter  he  was  dismissed  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  acted  as  counsel  to  De  Potter,  on 
the  trial  of  the  latter,  in  1830 ;  though,  on  his  joining 
the  opposition  in  1829,  he  had  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  had  been  refused  by  the  government. 

To  a  pleasing  exterior  and  highly-polished  manners 
he  added  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts  for  a  politician 
or  diplomatist — that  is,  the  most  absolute  command  over 
his  temper,  language  and  countenance.  Endowed  with 
a  concise  and  nervous  style  of  writing ;  gifted  with  more 
than  ordinary  facility  of  diction ;  having  a  voice  peculiar 
for  its  harmony,  a  ready  faculty  of  discovering  the  weak 
points  in  an  adversary's  argument,  and  great  prompti- 
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of  replj,  he  was  as  remarkable  for  the  elegance  as 
te  fluency  of  his  parliatnentry  language.  To  these 
ither  qualities  essentially  calculated  to  captivate  the 
enlightened  classes^  he  united  devoted  patriotism 
ttachmeikt  to  rational  liberty,  and  the  most  perfect 
ossession  and  presence  of  mind  in  moments  of  try- 
mergency.  The  skill  with  which  he  knew  how  to 
i  the  right  chord  in  addressing  the  people,  and  the 
ledge  he  possessed  of  their  wayward  passions,  gave 
n  immense  ascendency  over  them,  and  thus  enabled 
o  curb  their  violence  at  times  the  most  critical  to 
c  safety.  Ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
ry,  he  fought  its  battles,  when  none  but  brave  men 
.  utter  their  sentiments;  and,  since  its  independence 
•een  effected,  no  one  has  more  largely  contributed 
welfare  at  home,  or  to  its  respectability  abroad, 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  ^*  the  commission,'*'' 
2r  Van  de  Weyer,  or  any  of  his  colleagues,  bad 
Ixed  object  beyond  the  hope  of  an  administrative 
ation.  But  no  sooner  had  the  attack  on  Brussels 
ed  the  fate  of  the  revolution,  than  he  zealously 
:ed  that  line  of  policy  advocated  by  M  Lebeau 
he  moderate  liberals,  and  which  eventually  rallied 
support  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  pftrty.  He  had 
ity  enough  to  discover  two  essential  facts  as  re- 
id  the  system  to  be  pursued :  the  one,  that  republl- 
(n  was  anti-French  and  anti-European  ;  the  other, 
a  regenerated  isolated  Belgic  monarchy  was  the 
substitute  that  would  be  permitted  to  replace  the 
g  throne  of  the  united  Netherlands. 
moment*s  consideration  sufficed  to  demonstrate 
the  surest  guarantee  for  Belgic  safety  was  an  inti- 
alliance  between  France  and  England ;  for  whilst 
ce  would  never  consent  to  see  Belgium  invaded  by 
isia,  in  order  to  favour  Dutch  restoration,  Oreat 

f2 
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Britain  would  never  patiently  submit  either  to  the  an- 
nexation  of  the  whole  or  any  part  to  France,  and  would 
oppose,  with  all  her  energies,  any  encroachment  tending 
to  bring  the  French  nearer  the  Rhenish  provinces.  If 
the  independence  of  Belgium  was  of  any  moment,  it 
was  vitally  important  to  avoid  any  act  that  might  tend 
to  cause  a  rupture  between  these  two  powers.  So  long 
as  they  acted  in  unison,  notes  might  be  exchanged, 
menaces  put  forth,  ambassadors  withdrawn,  or  direct 
;  Ik^otiations  refused ;  but  there  would  be  no  armed  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  the  northern  powers.  The 
result  has  proved  the  correctness  of  his  provision. 

Such  may  be  considered  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  men  whose  power  had  completely  susperseded 
that  of  the  constituted  authorities.  And  fortunate  was 
it  that  these  men,  not  only  possessed  influence,  but  an 
anxious  desire  to  o;iaintain  tranquillity ;  for  the  internal 
condition  of  the  city  was  most  precarious.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  there  was  an  utter  dissidence  of  interests  and 
intents  between  the  unreflecting,  and  still  more  reckless 
volunteers,  who  had  not  an  obole  of  property  at  stake; 
and  the  peaceable  householders,  whose  families  and  whole 
existence  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  friends  within,  or 
liable  to  all  the  horrors  of  bombardment  from  enemies 
without. 

With  discordant  songs  or  fierce  shouts  of,  <^  arms ! 
give  us  arms  r  the  one  openly  busied  themselves  in 
raising  barricades,  and  making  other  defensive  prepa- 
rations, that  appeared  destined  to  entail  inevitable  de- 
struction on  the  city  ;  whilst  the  other  were  secretly  at- 
tempting to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  government, 
and,  if  possible,  to  avert  the  dangers  that  menaced 
them.  Meetings  were  consequently  held  by  many  of 
the  most  respectable  and  wealthy  citizens.  Addresses 
and  emissaries  were   dispatched  to  Prince  Frederick, 
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ting  the  state  of  lawless  anarchy  in  which  they 
plunged,  earnestly  imploring  him  to  hasten  to 
relief,  and  assuring  him  that  the  instant  his  co- 
i  appeared  before  the  city,  the  hordes  of  undisci- 
1  volunteers  would  disappear,  that  the  Orange 
%rd  would  again  be  hoisted  on  the  towers  of  St. 
le,  and  that  he  and  his  soldiers  would  have  a 
less  triumph,  and  be  hailed  as  guardian  angels, 
ese  solicitations — to  these  delusive  assurances  may 
ributed,  in  a  great  measure,  all  those  subsequent 
ers  that  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy, 
th  a  view  of  calming  popular  effervescence,  or 
of  bringing  the  question  between  the  crown  and 
i  to  an  immediate  issue,  it  was  judged  advisable 
?mble  a  council  of  notables  and  delegates  of  sec- 
The  object  of  this  assembly  was  to  draw  up  an 
ss  to  the  Belgian  representatives  at  the  Hague, 
y  them  either  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  imme- 
guarantee  from  the  throne,  or  to  quit  Holland 
jt  a  moments  delay. 

er  several  hours  of  wild  and  stormy  discussion, 
y  which  sundry  violent  propositions  were  made 
e  more  exalted  patriots,  but  triumphantly  com- 
l  by  Felix  de  Merode,  Van  de  Weyer,  and  Baron 
h  d'Hoogvorst,  an  address  was  embodied,  and, 
carried  unanimously,  was  forthwith  forwarded  to 
ague. 

nexed  to  this  document  was  the  following  memo- 
ngned  by  a  numerous  body  of  provincial  citizens. 
y  be  taken  as  the  essence  of  the  address  itself, 
ed  of  its  political  conclusions  and  strictures  on  the 
;  speech.  ^^  Having  weighed  and  considered  both 
>eech  from  the  throne,  and  the  danger  of  civil  war, 
hour  to  hour  more  imminent,  as  well  as  the  con- 
y  increasing  distress  and  irritation  of  the  com- 
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inercial  and  labouring  classes,  the  undersigned  inhabi- 
tants of  Liege,  &c.  &c.,  supplicate  their  deputies  to 
exert  every  effort  to  consecrate,  without  delay,  the 
principle  of  separation,  either  through  the  address  ia 
reply  to  the  king's  speech,  or  by  some  other  (puhUc) 
act,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demand  the  instant  with- 
drawal of  the  Dutch  troops  stationed  in  the  Belgic 
provinces.  If  these  efforts  fail  to  attain  the  only  object 
by  which  tranquillity  can  be  maintained  in  the  southern 
provinces,  the  undersigned  earnestly  implore  their  de- 
puties to  return  forthwith  C^ — an  intention  already  an- 
nounced by  some  of  their  colleagues. 

The  agents  employed  to  convey  these  documents  to  the 
Hague,  after  a  secret  interview  with  some  of  the  Bdgic 
deputies,  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Brussels.  The 
report  made  by  them  of  the  Dutch  military  prepara- 
tions, of  the  little  apparent  chance  of  concession,  and 
the  painful  situation  in  which  the  deputies  were  placed, 
added  to  the  exasperation  of  the  people,  who  already 
began  to  entertain  suspicions  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
commission,  and  to  question  the  intentions  of  the 
burgher-guard. 

The  establishment  of  political  unions  or  clubs  was 
consequently  suggested  as  the  only  means  of  stimu- 
lating the  drooping  energies  of  the  one,  and  of  counter- 
acting the  power  of  the  other,  should  they  attempt  to 
employ  their  influence  against  the  people.  After  various 
discussions  and  preparatory  meetings,  Messrs.  Bogier 
and  Ducpctiaux,  with  several  others,  determined  on  the 
formation  of  an  association,  under  the  title  of  the 
•*  Central  Union,**  which  was  installed  on  the  16th. 
Here,  under  the  pretext  of  calmly  discussing  political 
questions,  the  most  exaggerated  principles  were  advo- 
cated, and  the  most  violent  measures  proposed.  As 
usual  in  all  cases  of  civil  commotion,  one  doctrine  only 
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Imitted;  all  opposition  to  the  popular  will,  no 

how  just  or  politic,  was  declared  to  be  anti- 
;icy  and  brought  down  on  the  speaker  the  don* 

epithets  of  traitor  and  Dutchman,  for  as  yet  the 
)rangist  was  not  adopted  as  a  term  of  proscription, 
hing  could  be  more  at  variance  than  the  conduct 
bws  of  the  commission  and  burgher-guard  coun- 
id  those  of  the  leaders  of  the  Central  Union. 
»rmer,  who  held  their  sittings  permanently  at  the 

de  Ville,  employed  every  effort  to  restrain  the 
ice  from  committing  any  outrage  on  the  property 
t  citizens,  or  from  any  aggressive  acts  on  the 

troops,  that  might  authorize  retaliation.  In 
i  of  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  and  flattering 
Dces  of  fraternization  received  from  the  provinces, 
;mbers  of  the  commission  could  not  blind  them« 
to  the  dangers  that  menaced  the  capital,  or  the 
[uacy  of  its  defensive  resources.  Being  for  the 
»art  fathers  of  families,  having  antecedents,  pro* 
and  character  at  stake,  they  were  not  insensible 
fearful  responsibility  of  entailing  destruction  on 
itiful  city,  and  loss  of  life  on  thousands  of  inno- 
itizens,  and  this  without  any  apparent  chance  of 
ite  success.  For  it  did  not  enter  into  the  calcu- 
of  the  most  sanguine  that  an  open  town,  com- 
rd  at  various  points  from  the  adjacent  heights, 
r  only  six  pieces  of  artillery ;  without  government, 
s,  ammunition,  or  other  defenders  than  a  few 
ind  undisciplined  rabble,  partially  furnished  with 
ms,  could  seriously  attempt,  much  less  successfully 
an  army  of  nearly  13,000  well^ppointed  troops, 
hirty.two  field-pieces,  supported  by  reserves  and 
iments,  destined  to  maintain  its  own  communi- 
s,  and  to  cut  off  those  of  the  besieged  with  the 
ices. 
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The  latter,  that  is  the  Central  Union,  which  assem- 
bled at  the  Salle  St.  George,  excited  every  nerve  to 
augment  the  fermentation  among  the  lower  orders,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  contempt  for  the  tempest  whose 
menacing  thunders  were  growling  around.  Impelled 
by  the  most  reckless  daring,  or  guided  by  a  species  of 
political  instinct,  denied  to  more  moderate  men,  they 
loudly  declared  their  utter  contempt  for  the  Dutch 
troops,  proclaimed  victory  as  certain,  and  appeared  to 
desire  collision  as  ardently  as  the  commission  were 
anxious  to  avoid  it.  Indeed,  there  were  some  amongst 
them  who,  comparing  the  populace  to  a  mastiff,  openly 
stated  that  if  the  burghers  were  lukewarm  and  inclined 
to  treachery,  the  only  means  of  bringing  them  to  their 
senses,  was  **  to  unmuzzle  Picard^  meaning  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  renew  those  scenes  of  pillage 
and  incendiarism,  that  had  already  brought  so  much 
odium  on  their  cause. 

Although  no  internal  excess  took  place,  these  dis- 
courses were  not  lost  on  the  volunteers.  So  confident 
and  bold  had  the  latter  became,  that  they  abandoned 
the  covert  of  their  barricades,  and  hazarded  two  expe- 
ditions into  the  country— the  one  within  sight  of  the 
royal  outposts  at  Vilvorde,  and  the  other  to  Terveuren, 
where  they  expected  to  surprise  a  detachment  of  cavalry. 
The  first  one  terminated  as  it  was  proposed,  in  a  simple 
reconnaissance,  and  the  other  in  their  carrying  off  the 
arms  and  horses  of  a  picquet  of  gensdarm^,  stationed 
at  the  latter,  village.  As  usual,  these  enterprises  were 
effected  without  the  slightest  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  king'*s  forces ;  those  vigilant  and  prudent  soldiers, 
relying  on  the  assurances  of  their  partisans  in  the  city, 
thought  it  useless  to  take  any  extraordinary  military 
precautions.  Having  an  over-abundance  of  cavalry, 
horse-artillery,  and  men  of  all  arms  at  their  disposal, 
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Qight  have  dashed  forward,  and,  surrounding  the 
turous  detachments,  driven  the  one  into  the 
rde  canal  with  the  flats  of  their  swords,  or  cut 
or  captured  the  other  as  it  debouched  from  the 
near  Terveuren.  But  no  J  with  a  noble  magna- 
they  permitted  themselves  to  be  bearded  by  two 
le  hundred  rabble  on  foot,  and  consoled  them- 
with  the  anticipated  triumph  which  they  expected 
ieve  at  the  mere  expense  of  a  proclamation, 
sooner  were  these  two  unauthorisEed  sorties  made 
to  the  ^*  commission  of  surety,^  than  a  spirited 
nation  was  issued,  denouncing  such  acts  as 
ersive  of  all  discipline — as  a  violation  of  the 
of  man — as  calculated  to  expose  the  citizens  to 
unhappy  consequences  of  an  attack,  which  they 
t  wish  to  provoke;^  and  further  directing  the 
to  be  restored  forthwith,  and  stating  ^^  that  a 
lad  been  written  to  Prince  Frederick,  disavowing 
faction,  and  announcing  the  reparation/*  This 
it,  though  trifling  in  itself,  produced  results 
uickly  reduced  the  city  to   the  last  stage  of 

proclamation,  which  was  in  every  point  prudent, 
[id  accordant  with  the  professions  of  the  burgher- 
1,  ill-suited  the  lawless  pretensions  and  fiery  tem- 
mt  of  the  volunteers  and  leaders  of  the  Central 
who,  emboldened  by  this  fresh  success,  were 
onfidedt  and  more  adverse  than  ever  to  all  con- 
n.  It  was  considered  as  an  ungrateful  requital 
ir  prowess,  and  an  insult  to  national  honour, 
t  must  be  observed,  that  on  every  occasion,  not 
lien,  but  up  to  the  latest  period,  ^^  national  ho* 
has  always  been  put  forward  by  the  exaggerated 
either  as  a  stimulus  to  excite  the  masses,  or  as 
ixt  for  every  act^  no  matter  how  incoherent  or  im- 
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politic.  The  proclamation  was,  therefore,  torn  from  the 
walls,  and  every  means  taken  to  depopularize  its  au* 
thors. 

On  the  19th,  the  day  on  which  this  document  was 
published,  the  popular  fermentation  appeared  to  have 
reached  its  climax.  Groups  of  sinister-looking  indi? i- 
duals  filled  the  streets,  at  first  confining  themselTes 
to  mere  murmurs;  but  as  the  evening  approadied, 
and  their  numbers  augmented,  their  outcries  became 
louder,  and  at  length  broke  forth  into  the  most  me- 
nacing vociferations.  As  the  night  closed  in,  the  square 
of  the  town-hall  was  choked  with  dense  masses  of  the 
lowest  rabble,  exclaiming,  *^  We  are  betrayed  and  sold ! 
Down  with  the  commission  !  Down  with  the  burgher- 
guard!^^  Other  bands  not  less  numerous,  surrounded 
the  meeting-place  of  the  Central  Union,  whose  mem- 
bers they  greeted  with  cheers  or  cries  for  arms. 

The  city  seemed  on  the  verge  of  some  terrible  catas- 
trophe. Before  midnight,  upwards  of  10,000  of  the 
populace  had  assembled  in  the  front  of  the  town>ball, 
uttering  the  most  fearful  menaces.  At  length  after 
several  unsuccessful  efibrts,  a  body  of  several  hundred 
forced  the  doors,  and  rushing  through  the  passages 
with  wild  outcries,  burst  open  the  chamber  in  which 
the  commission  and  burgher-council  held  its  sittings. 
The  hour  of  the  night,  the  partial  darkness,  the  disor- 
dered costumes  and  fierce  countenances  of  the  assailants, 
brought  to  mind  the  frightful  scenes  of  th^  convention. 
Fortunately,  the  most  influential  of  the  council  still 
retained  their  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  Oppo- 
sition was  useless,  the  only  thing  left  was  to  flatter  and 
promise.  These  means  were  so  successfully  employed, 
that  after  an  hour  the  storm  subsided,  and  the  populace 
retired. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  the  same  scenes  were 
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,  accompanied  by  acts  of  greater  violence.  The 
11  was  again  invaded,  and  the  populace  having 
ed  the  dep4t  of  Orange  cockades,  which  had 
it  by  and  forgotten  since  the  morning  of  the 

entry,  were  about  to  reek  their  vengeance  on 
aitorous^'  members  of  the  commission,  when  the 
t  of  mind  and  self-possession  of  M.  Van  de 
again  appeased  their  wrath,  and  succeeded  in 
ing  them  that  these  cockades  were  but  the  rem- 
those  worn  by  the  communal-guard.  It  would 
frfluous  to  follow  the  various  details  of  this 
f  alarm  and  confusion.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that 

vestige  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  burgher- 
emained,  that  many  of  the  piquets  and  posts  oc« 
by  them  had  been  disarmed  by  the  populace, 
t  the  city  was  in  fact  at  the  mercy  of  the  volun- 
d  people. 

>ugh  the  utter  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  op- 
e  overwhelming  force  under  the  princess  orders 
stifled  the  caution  of  the  commission  of  surety,  as 
the  fears  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  there  was 
)  palliate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.     From 

the  accounts  were   most  exciting.    Almost  all 

seemed  to  sympathize  for  a  moment  in  the  re- 
lary  spirit.  Brunswick  had  risen,  and  driven 
s  walls  the  hot-headed  and  imprudent  youth 
emed  to  have  rejected  from  his  heart  and  mind 
[laracteristic  that  could  give  him  any  resemblance 
race  of  heroes  from  whence  he  sprang.  Dresden 
posed  its  monarch ;  Hesse  and  Hanover  were 
ate  of  internal  commotion ;  Baden  was  replete 
[itation ;  the  whole  of  Italy  was  ripe  for  revolt, 
i  plains  of  unhappy  Poland  were  again  about  to 
iched  with  the  blood  of  its  valiant  but  imprudent 

B. 
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In  the  Belgian  provinces  there  was  an  universal  sym- 
pathy for  the  capital.  Emissaries  arrived  with  offers 
of  assistance  and  fraternization.  Revolutionary  com- 
mittees were  established  in  all  the  principal  towns. 
The  people  of  Liege,  reckless  of  danger,  had  escaladed 
and  carried  the  fort  of  the  '^  Chartreuse/'  without  its 
garrison  firing  a  shot,  and  had  moreover  intercepted  a 
convoy  of  stores  and  treasure,  dispatched  from  Maes- 
tricht  for  the  use  of  the  citadel,  after  putting  to  the 
rout  a  strong  escort  under  the  orders  of  Major-general 
Daine.  Mons  was  in  open  insurrection,  and  the  king  s 
troops,  after  a  slight  demonstration,  had  given  way  and 
retreated  to  the  citadel,  abandoning  gates,  ramparts, 
and  artillery  to  the  people.  Namur  was  in  a  similar 
condition.  Louvain  held  the  Dutch  detachments  at 
bay,  and  thus  intercepted  their  communications  by  the 
high  roads  of  Tongres  and  Diest.  In  short,  the  mine 
was  every  where  prepared  for  explosion  ;  and  ere  many 
days  all  that  line  of  noble  fortresses,  raised  as  bulwarks 
against  the  accumulated  art,  discipline,  military  science, 
and  immense  resources  of  France,  fell  at  the  mere  appa- 
rition of  a  few  ill-disciplined  volunteers. 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  the  commission  and 
burgher-guard  council  might  be  considered  as  no  longer 
in  existence.  All  remaining  power  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Central  Union  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
volunteers.  But  even  these  were  not  so  blinded  to  the 
dangers  of  perpetuating  anarchy  and  leaving  the  city  at 
the  disposal  of  the  people,  as  not  to  feel  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  forming  some  species  of  government,  and  this 
without  a  moments  delay.  Being  now  determined  to 
resist  to  the  last  moment,  all  those  considerations  of 
policy  and  delicacy  that  influenced  the  sections  in  the 
selection  of  a  title,  no  longer  interfered.  The  term 
«'  provisional  government''  was  therefore  unhesiUtingl) 
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adopted.  The  only  difficulty  was  the  choice  of  its 
members. 

In  order  to  sound  public  opinion,  and  pave  the  way  for 
the  execution  of  this  project,  Mr.  Rogier,  after  con- 
sulting some  of  the  patriots  of  the  Central  Union,  di- 
Tected  the  preparation  of  a  banner,  inscribed  with  the 
words  **  Provisional  Government. — De  Potter,  Gen- 
debien^  and  UOtdtremont  {Count)  of  Liege'*  Then 
placing  this  standard  in  the  hands  of  his  volunteers,  he 
called  them  to  arms,  and  continued  parading  the  streets 
with  drums  beating  until  nightfall,  and  thus  prepared 
the  people  for  a  similar  notice,  which  was  affixed  to  the 
walls  on  the  following  day. 

This  announcement  had  no  immediate  result,  for  De 
Potter  had  not  yet  quitted  Paris,  M.  Oendebien  left 
the  city  before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  troops,  and 
D^Oultremont  remained  at  Liege.  But  it  had  the  effect 
of  preparing  the  nation  for  the  establishment  of  that 
government  which  continued  to  preside  over  the  destinies 
of  the  country  from  the  day  preceding  the  retreat  of  the 
royal  troops,  until  the  establishment  of  the  regency. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MOUE  EMISSARIES  AMmiVE  AT  PRIITCE  FSEDERICK*8  HEAD-QUAR- 
TER8— H.  R.  H.  DECEIVED  BT  THEM— DESPATCHES  A  COURIER  TO 
THE  HAGUE,  WHENCE  HE  RECEIVES  INSTRUCTI0K8  TO  188 ITS  A 
PROCLAMATION,  AND  TO  ADVANCE  ON  THE  CITY — PLAN  OF  ATTACK 
— COMMAND  OF  THE  ARMY  INTRUSTED  NOMINALLY  TO  LIEUT— 
GENERAL  TRIP — IMPOLICY  OF  PRINCE  FREDERICK*S  ACCOMPANY- 
ING THE  ARMY — ENTHUSIASM  OF  THE  POPULACE  OK  BEARING 
THAT  THE  ROYAL  ARMY  IS  ADVANCING — MUSTER  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCE — D*HOOOVORST  RESIGNS  THE  COMMAND,  IS  REPLACED  RY 
COUNT  VANDERMEERE,  AND  AFTERWARDS  BY  VAN  HALEN — THE 
DUTCH  ARMY  APPROACHES  THE  WALLS— SURRENDER  TALKED 
OF,  BUT  THE  VOLUNTEER  CHIEFS  DETERMINE  TO  DEFEND  THE 
CITY  TO  THE  LAST — ATTACK  AND  REPULSE — AMOUNT  OF  LOSS 
ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

Whilst  these  events  were  passing  at  Brussels,  where 
the  people  were  actively  employed  in  preparing  for  the 
most  desperate  defence,  emissaries  continued  to  arrive 
at  Prince  Frederick's  head-quarters,  bringing  assurances 
of  the  pacific  disposition  of  all  the  respectable  citizens, 
and  declaring  themselves  authorized  to  assert  that  the 
royal  troops  had  but  to  present  themselves  before  the 
town,  and  that  they  would  be  hailed  with  acclamations. 
Such,  they  affirmed,  was  the  state  of  anarchy  and  disu- 
nion amongst  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  that  both  barri- 
cades and  volunteers  would  vanish  on  the  slightest 
demonstration  of  force ;  and  that  the  burgher-guard, 
eager  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  would  make  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  government.  So  that  the  rebels, 
taken  between  two  fires,  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  fly,  or  surrender  at  discretion.  Nay,  so  far  were 
these  assurances  carried,  that  it  was  recommended  to 
1p«va  unobstructed  the  roads  conducting  to  Hal,   An- 
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derlecht,  and  Ninove,  in  order  to  afford  the  misguided 
volunteers  and  peasantry  an  opportunity  of  escaping, 
without  the  necessity  of  coming  into  collision  with  the 
royal  detachments. 

Not  only  were  the  most  respectable  names  cited,  in 
addition  to  those  affixed  to  the  letters  and  addresses  sent 
to  the  prince,   but  in  several  instances  the  rank  and 
social  position  of  the  messengers  were  such  as  to  give  the 
greatest  weight  to  their  asseverations.   When  these  per- 
sonages, more  than  one  of  whom  held  office  about  the 
court,  were  subsequently  tasked  with  having  misled  (it 
might  be  said  betrayed)  the  prince,  they  attempted  to  ex- 
culpate themselves  by  declaring,  "that  Prince  Frederick 
ruined  all  by  his  own  dilatory,  vacillating  conduct ;  that 
if  he  did  intend  to  strike  a  blow,  he  should  have  done  so 
before  the  city  was  filled  with  strangers,  and  before  both 
commission  and  burgher-guard  had  lost  all  influence ; 
and  that  they  never  could  suppose  the  Dutch  generals 
would  permit  supplies  of  cannon,  arms,  and  ammunition 
to  enter  the  city*     Besides,  they  never  meant  to  imply 
that  they,  or  any  other  citizens,    would  compromise 
their  lives  and  properties  by  openly  espousing  the  royal 
cause.     All  they  intended  to  convey  to  the  throne  was 
their  own  protestations  of  loyalty,  and  the  vows  of  the 
well-disposed  for  the  re-establishment  of  legitimate  au- 
thority.    The  only  assurances  they  had  proposed  offer- 
ing were  those  of  immediate  co-operation,  so  soon  as  the 
volunteers  and  strangers  should  be  expelled,  and  the 
city  restored  to  order."  That  is  to  say,  they  were  ready 
to  reap  all  the  benefits  without  incurring  any  of  the 
risks ;  and  that,  when  all  peril  for  themselves  was  passed, 
they  would  have  been  the  first  to  aid  the  authorities  in 
falling  upon  those  whom  they  had  neither  heart  to  join 
nor  courage  to  resist. 

But  this  unfortunately  was  not  the  only  instance  in 
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which  the  same  personages  betrayed  a  want  of  discretioD 
and  energy  most  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Nas- 
sau. This  was  but  the  prelude  to  that  series  of  decep- 
tions, and  absence  of  all  prudence  and  vigour,  that 
marked  their  conduct  up  to  the  latest  period*  The 
leading  characteristics  of  this  party  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  Prodigal  of  intrigues  and  promises,  they 
were  avaricious  of  their  purses  and  persons.  Deceiving 
themselves  as  to  their  own  influence,  they  deluded  others 
as  to  the  extent  of  their  resources.  Having  no  real  at- 
tachment to  the  soil  of  their  forefathers,  and  treating 
their  native  land  as  a  mere  change-house,  they  doiied 
all  patriotism  to  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants.  Mistaking 
the  hollow  echo  of  their  own  voices  for  that  of  the  re- 
spondent people,  they  talked  loudly  when  silence  and 
secrecy  were  essential,  and  were  silent  when  the  royal 
cause  stood  most  in  need  of  their  votes  and  eloquence. 
They  retreated  when  advance  was  necessary,  and  ad- 
vanced, or  rather  urged  others  forward^  when  progression 
was  destruction.  Bold  in  the  council,  but  timid  at  the 
moment  of  action,  they  showed  themselves  when  their 
absence  was  unimportant,  and  were  never  forthcoming 
when  their  presence  was  most  required.  Of  the  whole 
body,  there  were  scarcely  two  that  would  have  ventured 
a  hair  of  their  heads,  or  the  smallest  coin  of  their  hoards, 
in  support  of  the  cause  to  which  they  boasted  an  un- 
bounded devotion.  Yet  such  were  the  persons  on  whom 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
even  the  British  government  for  some  time,  relied,  as  fit 
instruments  to  restore  the  crown  to  tlie  Nassau  family  ! 

Yielding  too  easily  to  these  reiterated  solicitations, 
and  placing  too  much  confidence  in  the  assurances 
of  co-operation  so  lavishly  made  by  the  emissaries  from 
Brussels,  Prince  Frederick  dispatched  a  courier  to  the 
Hague  on  the  19th,  where  the  reports  forwarded  by  his 
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royal  highness  were  found  to  coincide  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  several  members  of  the  States-General, 
especially  of  the  first  chamber,  who  earnestly  entreated 
the  king  to  lose  no  time  in  making  some  military 
demonstration,  that  might  afford  the  well-disposed  in- 
habitants of  Brussels  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing 
themselves  in  the  royal  favour.  On  the  receipt  of  these 
dispatches,  a  cabinet  council  was  held  forthwith,  and 
although  the  military  preparations  were  not  considered 
complete,  and  although  it  was  certainly  not  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  effect  any  immediate  change  in 
the  position  of  the  advanced  troops,  a  proclamation  was 
instantly  drawn  up,  and  forwarded  to  Prince  Frederick, 
together  with  unlimited  powers  to  act  as  might  best 
suit  his  discretion,  or  rather  that  of  Lieutenant-Oeneral 
Ccmstant,  the  chief  of  the  staff. 

As  resistance  was  possible,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
trary assurances  received  from  Brussels^  the  king 
deemed  it  prudent  to  take  measures  to  shield  Prince 
Frederick  from  the  odium  that  might  attach  to  the 
effusion  of  blood.  The  command  of  the  active  army 
wasy  therefore,  entrusted  to  Lieutenant-General  Trip ; 
an  ineffectual  precaution,  for  his  royal  highness  judging 
it  expedient  to  remain  with  the  head-quarters,  he  was 
held  responsible  by  the  nation  for  all  the  evils  that 
ensued,  and  thus  imprudently  drew  down  upon  his 
own  shoulders  the  whole  disgrace  of  the  failure  and 
accumulated  hatred  of  the  people,  whilst  Trip''s  name 
was  scarcely  heard  of  beyond  the  squadrons  he  com- 
manded. It  is  not  possible  to  attribute  this  unfor- 
tunate arrangement  to  other  motives  than  excess  of  zeal 
and  overweening  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  prince ; 
but,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  expedition,  it 
was  highly  important  for  him  to  remain  at  Antwerp. 
In  the  event  of  success,  he  might  have  hastened  forth- 
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with  to  the  capital,  at  the  request  of  a  deputation, 
which  would  or  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  invite  him, 
and  he  should  then  have  arrived  to  forgive,  not  to 
avenge.  In  case  of  defeat,  he  would  have  saved  his 
own  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  that  which  was  of 
greater  importance,  the  interests  of  his  family,  by  cast- 
ing the  whole  odium  on  those  actually  in  command. 
For  there  never  was  a  moment  when  it  was  more  vitally 
important  for  every  member  of  the  dynasty  to  avoid 
any  act  calculated  to  enfeeble  that  tottering  edifice, 
which  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  fathomless  abyss.  To  be 
withheld  by  scruples  of  delicacy  to  individuals,  when 
kingdoms  are  at  stake,  may  be  a  proof  of  justice  and 
generosity,  but  it  is  an  incontestible  evidence  of  politi- 
cal weakness. 

The  proclamation  ought  to  have  been  issued  in  the 
king^s  name,  and  General  Trip  should  have  been  held 
responsible  for  its  execution.  If  blood  was  destined 
to  flow,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  Prince  Frederick 
could  accompany  the  head-quarters,  and  escape  the 
moral  consequences.  But  why  accompany  it.*^  How 
could  his  presence  benefit  the  army  ?  The  troops^  if 
judiciously  employed,  were  fully  sufficient  to  ensure 
success,  and  his  royal  highness  stood  as  little  in  need  of 
the  glory  of  the  achievement,  as  the  soldiers  of  any  ex- 
traneous stimulant.  .  Besides,  what  glory  could  be  reap- 
ed in  such  a  struggle?  Yet  if  he  could  not  glean 
honour,  he  might  find  disgrace,  and  this  the  dynasty 
could  ill  afibrd.  Victory  could  bring  with  it  no  credit 
to  the  prince,  but  defeat  might  and  did  cause  the  most 
irretrievable  moral  misfortunes  to  his  house.  It  is  true 
that  at  the  moment  the  troops  were  put  in  motion, 
success  was  not  doubted.  But  this  in  no  way  di- 
minishes the  impolicy  of  the  act,  it  merely  proves  the 
delusion  under  which  the  government  laboured,  and 
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the  utter  impuissance  of  those  on  whom  they  relied  for 
co-operation. 

On  the  return  of  the  courier  from  the  Hague  to 
Antwerp,  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  a  council  of  war 
was  instantly  summoned.  The  proclamation  being  laid 
before  it  and  approved  of,  it  was  printed  and  dis- 
tributed before  daylight  on  the  2l8t.*  It  is  evident 
that  this  document  was  drawn  up,  not  only  under  the 
conviction  of  the  royal  troops  obtaining  a  bloodless 
triumph,  but  that  it  was  founded  on  these  deceptive 
assurances,  too  promptly  accredited  by  Prince  Frederick 
and  the  government.  In  fact,  it  shews  that  the  military 
operations  were  based  on  the  solicitations  and  erroneous 
representations  of  men,  not  one  of  whom  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  being  forthcoming  in  the  hour  of  need. 
This  important  proclamation  merits  serious  attention. 
It  furnishes  a  solution,  though  not  an  apology,  for  the 
plan  of  attack  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to  by  the 
Dutch  commanders.  This  plan,  attributed  to  General 
Constant,  having  been  submitted  to  the  council  of  war, 
orders  were  issued  on  the  21st  to  the  troops  in  the  rear 
of  Yilvorde  to  close  upon  their  respective  advances,  so 
as  to  form  nearly  a  half-circle  round  the  city,  having 
their  outposts  at  about  two  hours^  march  from  Brussels ; 
the  left  leaning  on  the  Ghent  road,  near  the  village  of 
Zellich,  the  centre  in  front  of  Evers  and  Dighem,  and 
the  right  extending  to  the  Cortenberg  chauss^e,  above 
Woluve*  On  the  same  day  the  head-quarters  and 
reserves  moved  to  Malines. 

The  force  thus  concentrated  amounted  altogether  to 
about  12,000  effective  infantry,  1,600  horse,  and  40 
field-pieces.  Of  these  1 ,500  foot,  400  cavalry,  and  eight 
field-pieces  were  destined  to  move  on  Louvain,  thus  leav- 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  16. 
VOL.  I.  <l 
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ing  about  10,500  foot,  1,200  horse,  and  four  brigades 
of  eight  guns  each,  one  of  which  was  horse  artillery,  dis- 
posable for  Brussels.  In  the  meantime,  a  strong  eorps, 
under  the  orders  of  Lieut .-Oeneral  Cort-Heyligers,  de> 
bouched  from  Eindhoven  by  Hasselt  on  Toogres  and 
St.  Trond,  menacing  both  Liege  and  Louvain. 

The  object  of  the  Dutch  commanders  being  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  upper  part  of  the  city  of  Brussels,  which 
from  its  elevated  position  may  be  considered  the  key  or 
citadel  of  the  whole,  the  following  dispositions  were  made 

On  the  extreme  right,  four  squadrons  of  hussars,  with 
a  battalion  of  infantry,  and  a  demi4>attery,  under  the 
orders  of  Colonel  Van  Balveren,  were  to  advance  by  the 
Ghent  road  on  the  Flanders-gate,  and  either  to  occupy 
the  suburbs,  or  enter  the  city,  as  circumstances  should 
require.  The  right  centre  column,  consisting  of  two 
battalions,  two  squadrons,  and  a  demi-battery,  undo* 
Major-General  Fauvage^  following  the  Vilvorde  chau&- 
see,  to  make  a  feint  on  the  Laaken-gate,  in  order  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged  from  the  main  at- 
tacks ;  but,  in  case  of  encountering  any  serious  obstacles, 
to  leave  half  a  battalion  and  the  guns  for  the  protection 
of  the  Laaken -bridge,  and  then,  moving  by  its  left,  to 
fall  in  as  a  reserve  to  the  left  centre.  The  latter,  oom- 
posed  of  two  battali(M)s  of  grenadiers  and  one  of  chas- 
seurs (guards),  with  six  battalions  of  infantry,  and 
twelve  field  pieces,  ur.der  Major-Oenerals  Schuurman 
and  By  land  t,  debouching  from  the  villages  of  Dighem 
and  Evers,  to  force  the  Schaerbeek-gate,  near  the 
Botanical  Garden,  and  thence  to  penetrate  into  the 
Park.  The  left  column,  principally  composed  of  ca- 
valry, with  one  battalion  and  four  six-pounders,  under 
Lieut.-General  Trip,  with  Major-Generals  Post  and 
Boreal,  to  throw  itself  on  the  Louvain-gate,  and  having 
made  good  its  entrance,  to  move  rapidly  by  the  boole- 
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vards  and  rue  Ducale^  and  to  establish  itself  in  column 
on  the  open  spaces  near  the  walls  of  the  king^s  palace 
and  the  Namur-gate.  The  reserves,  consisting  of  three 
battalions,  advancing  along  the  outer  rampart,  as  far  as 
the  Prince  of  Grangers  palace,  to  throw  a  bridge  over 
the  narrow  ditch  at  this  spot,  and  to  form  on  the  boule- 
vards, so  as  to  keep  open  the  communications  with  the 
exterior,  and  to  furnish  supports  to  the  interior.  The 
reserve  battery,  formed  of  the  eight  howitzers  taken 
from  the  four  brigades,  to  place  itself  in  position  on  the 
elevated  ground  immediately  fronting  the  temporary 
bridge.  Detachments  of  cavalry  to  patrole  the  adjacent 
heights,  and  maintain  connection  between  the  columns. 
The  Schaerbeek  and  Louvain  gates  being  carried, 
and  all  intervening  obstacles  removed,  the  whole  to 
make  a  rapid  movement  of  concentration  on  the  parks, 
palaces,  and  Place  Royale,  and  there  to  wait  until  ar- 
rangements  were  effected  for  taking  possession  of  the 
different  piquets  and  guards  in  the  heart  of  the  dty. 
The  most  rigorous  orders  for  the  maintenance  of  die- 
dpUne  accompanied  their  instructions.  Two  hours 
were  considered  amply  sufficient  for  the  completion  and 
success  of  all  these  dispositions,  so  that,  supposing  the 
troops  to  arrive  before  the  gates  at  seven  a.m.,  it  was 
calculated  that  the  whole  of  the  operations  would  be 
terminated,  and  the  city  restored  to  tranquillity,  before 
nid-day.  In  the  meantime,  a  corps  under  Major- 
General  Trip  was  directed  to  move  from  Malines  on 
Louvain,  whilst  another,  consisting  of  about  2,000  men, 
with  six  guns,  under  Major-Oeneral  Everts,  was  ordered 
to  detach  itself  from  the  division  of  Cort-FIeyligers,  and, 
traversing  Tirlemont,  to  menace  Louvain  from  the  side 
of  Bautersero. 

Even  supposing  that  a  perfect  understanding  had  been 
established  between  the  royal  troops  and  citizens,  and 
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that  the  Dutch  commander  was  confident  that  all  opposi- 
tion would  terminate  at  the  gates,  it  is  highly  questionable 
whether  the  foregoing  plan  should  have  been  adopted. 
So  long  as  there  existed  a  chance  of  resistance,  however 
triflinff,it  was  essential  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  effusion 
of  blood,  and  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  troops.  One  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  a  commander,  however 
much  he  may  despise  an  enemy,  is  to  be  prepared  as 
much  as  possible  against  the  ''  frictions''  of  war,  and 
having  taken  every  precaution  to  guard  against  reverses, 
then  to  think  of  securing  victory  at  the  least  possible 
sacrifice  to  human  life.  But  in  this  instance,  the  Dutch 
generals  acted  as  if  the  blood  of  their  soldiers  was  of  no 
value,  or  rather,  as  if  disaster  was  impossible.  They 
neglected  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  at  their 
disposal  during  the  first  attack,  and  failed  to  adopt  the 
commonest  precautions  that  were  called  for  subse- 
quently.    This  will  be  shewn  presently. 

The  prince'^s  proclamation  not  being  published  in  the 
Gazette  des  Pays  Bas^  until  the  evening  of  the  22d, 
was  little  known  to  the  lower  orders.  Indeed,  no  effort 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  give  it  currency.  Those 
at  whose  instigation  and  on  whose  representations  it 
had  been  founded,  dreaded  its  publicity,  lest  they 
should  be  compromised  by  its  allusions  to  the  wishes 
of  the  well-disposed  citizens,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  burgher-guard  and  commission :  whilst  those  who 
liad  resolved  on  resistance  to  the  very  knife,  feared 
its  discouraging  effects  on  the  people,  on  whom  they 
solely  relied  for  support.  The  advance  of  the  royal 
troops  was,  however,  quickly  known  by  the  inhabitants; 
and,  although  the  members  of  the  *'  commission  of  surety" 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  burgher-guard  council  had 
retired  from  the  city,  the  populace,  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged, seemed  to  acquire  new  energy  and  excitement. 
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The  barricades  were  multiplied  in  every  direction ; 
the  streets  were  unpaved ;  stones,  lime,  blocks  of 
granite,  timber,  and  every  other  species  of  missile,  was 
conveyed  to  the  summits  of  the  houses,  for  the  purpose 
of  beiog  showered  upon  the  assailants.  A  review  of 
the  burgher-guard,  or  rather  of  the  armed  force,  was 
ordered,  and  about  3,000  men,  provided  with  fire-arms, 
mustered  in  the  Orande  Place.  Of  these,  about  800 
were  Brussds  volunteers,  under  Gregoire,  Borremana, 
Mellinet,  Rodenbach,  and  Niellon;  and  about  400 
Liegers  under  Rogier.  Baron  d^Hoogvorst  having 
declined  the  responsibility  of  commanding  the  active 
forces,  on  the  grounds  of  his  little  conversancy  with  the 
art  of  war,  the  eight  sections  selected  Count  Vander^ 
meere,  but  he  was  quickly  superseded  by  Van  Halen. 

Scarcely  had  this  review  terminated,  ere  some  pea* 
santry  from  the  neighbouring  villages  arrived  in  the 
city,  announcing  the  rapid  advance  of  the  king^s  troops, 
whose  outposts  were  stated  to  be  within  gun-shot  of  .the 
suburbs.  In  an  instant  the  most  fearful  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  disorder  ensued.  Doors  and  windows  were 
dosed:  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gates 
abandoned  their  dwellings,  or  prepared  to  take  refuge 
in  their  cellars :  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  heavy 
nxmotonous  clang  of  the  tocsin  from  St.  Oudule,  r^ 
echoed  by  those  from  all  the  minor  churches,  added  to 
the  uproar :  men,  women,  and  children,  were  seen  hur* 
rying  to  and  fro,  with  screams  of  terror  or  shouts  of 
defiance.  Many  who  deemed  themselves  excluded  from 
hope  of  amnesty,  fled  the  city.  An  attack  was  iiv 
stantly  expected,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
thousand  reckless  men,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  hdd 
it  madness  to  resist.  The  idea  of  an  open  town,  with 
no  other  defenders  than  a  few  undisciplined  volunteers» 
and  little  other  ammunitioo  than  paving*stone8»  beug 
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able  to  oppose  such  a  force  as  was  maiclmig  s^ainst 
them,  seemed  the  climax  of  desperation  to  every  reason- 
able mind. 

The  commissioD  being  dissolved,  and  its  memliers 
having  sought  security  in  the  country,  the  direction  of 
the  defence,  indeed  the  whole  authority,  now  rested 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  volunteers,  whose  confidence  and 
temerity  seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  dangers  of 
the  crisis.  Not  satisfied  with  defensive  preparatioos, 
they  collected  a  body  of  some  1,500  men,  and  thea 
dividing  them  into  three  detachments,  determined  to 
sally  forth  to  attack  the  royal  troops.  One  party,  with 
two  cannon,  taking  the  Ghent  road,  fell  in  with  die 
Dutch  vedettes  on  the  heights,  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Zellich,  and  having  exchanged  a  few  rounds,  withdrew, 
fearing  to  be  enveloped  by  the  cavalry ;  but  the  two 
detachments  that  issued  by  the  Schaerbeek  and  Louvain 
gates,  having  encountered  the  enemy^s  outposts  in  front 
of  Dighem  and  Evers,  threw  themselves  into  the  en« 
closures,  and,  under  cover  of  the  banks,  hedges,  and 
trees,  commenced  a  heavy  tirailleur  fire,  which  they 
maintained  until  nightfall.  A  part  of  this  irregular 
band  having  advanced  too  far,  was  charged  by  the 
Dutch  cavalry,  who  succeeded  in  capturing  a  con- 
siderable number.  But,  with  this  exception,  these 
Finnishes  terminated  with  trifling  loss  on  either  side. 

It  is  essential  to  remark,  that  on  this  occasion  the  ag- 
gression was  wholly  and  solely  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  first  blood  having  been  spilled  by  them, 
the  rules  of  war  perfectly  justified  the  severest  reprisals. 
But,  admitting  that  Prince  Frederick  was  disincline 
to  retaliate  with  all  the  severity  that  his  overwhelming 
force  permitted  and  the  law  would  have  justified,  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  taken  warning  from  this  very  ag- 
gression, and  to  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  expecting  sub- 
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mitnoQ  from  a  city,  which,  so  far  fiom  being  disposed 
%o  fraternise  with  bis  troops,  bad  the  temerity  to  send 
forth  its  detachments  to  attack  them  in  the  open  country. 
It  nattered  little  whether  the  volunteers  were  led  on  by 
loragners  or  natives  ;  it  was  evident  that  their  leaders 
wme  full  of  energy  and  daring,  and  a  prudent  general 
would  instantly  hafve  regulated  his  plan  of  operations, 
8o  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  most  unfavourable  chances. 
Embddened  by  the  impunity  with  which  they  had 
been  allowed  to  retire  on  the  preceding  evening,  day 
had  scarcdy  dawned  on  the  22d,  ere  the  drums  again 
beat  to  arms,  and  a  body  of  volunteers,  amounting  to 
Deariy  1,000,  made  a  second  sortie,  and  finding  the 
troops  nearly  in  the  same  positions,  renewed  the  skir« 
mish,  and  at  length  retired  without  any  attempt  beiii 
made  to  molest  their  retreat,  though  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  to  have  enveloped  and  annihilated  the 
whole.  If  the  prince  had  no  serious  intention  of  at^ 
tackif^  the  city,  his  forbearance  was  comprehensible ; 
but,  as  his  royal  highness  had  the  firm  determina- 
tion to  make  good  his  entry  by  force,  it  is  inconceiv^ 
able  that  he  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  attacked 
and  insulted  day  after  day  by  the  disorderly  bands, 
who,  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  ventured  to 
pluck  his  very  beard.  But  so  many  fatal  errors  were 
committed,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  di&cover 
a  ttBgle  instance  undeserving  of  censure.  Never  was  a 
good  game  so  fearfully  mismanaged  by  the  players,  and 
Bever  were  the  lives  of  brave  men  so  wantonly  ex- 
posed through  the  unskilful  tactic  of  their  commanders ; 
for  those  who  imagine  that  the  troops  were  lacking  in 
courage,  commit,  a  grievous  error.  Men  and  officers, 
both  Dutch  and  Belgian,  gallantly  did  their  duty. 
The  whole  responsibility  of  the  failure  must  rest,  not 
with  the  soldiery,  but  with  the  chiefs. 
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Notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  the  Tolunteers,  the 
greatest  discouragement  pervaded  the  city.  Many  eyen 
of  the  most  exaggerated  patriots,  on  the  departure  of  the 
commission  and  dissolution  of  the  burgher-guard,  began 
to  compare  the  inadequacy  of  their  defensive  resources 
with  those  of  the  attack,  and,  therefore,  deemed  it  high 
time  to  attempt  negotiating  with  Prince  Frederick. 
Capitulation  was  anxiously  desired,  but  the  dread  of 
being  accused  of  treachery  sealed  every  tongue.  At 
length,  M.  Edward  Ducpetiaux,  eager  to  avert  the 
misfortune  that  menaced  the  city,  took  on  himself  the 
responsibility  of  proceeding  to  the  royal  head-quarters* 
The  object  of  his  mission  was  to  open  the  princess  ejes 
to  the  fallacy  of  all  assurances  of  co-operation ;  to  en- 
deavour to  convince  him,  that  the  only  chance  of  alter- 
ing without  resistance,  was  to  offer  a  general  amnesty, 
and  to  urge  his  royal  highness  to  retract  such  porticos 
of  the  proclamation  as  regarded  strangers,  which,  of 
course,  included  the  provincial  volunteers,  and  having 
obtained  this  concession,  to  negotiate  for  an  armistice. 
.  On  presenting  himself  at  the  royal  outposts,  Ducpe- 
tiaux, who  was  noted  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  patriots 
and  most  active  leaders  of  the  revolt,  was  instantly 
seized,  and  despite  of  his  urgent  demand  to  be  taken  be- 
fore the  prince,  was  conveyed  prisoner  to  Antwerp  with- 
out being  permitted  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  mission. 
An  unfortunate  circumstance;  for  had  the  interview 
taken  place,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  convinced 
Prince  Frederick  of  the  danger  of  expecting  assistance 
from  the  citizens,  and  that  some  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion might  have  been  agreed  upon  that  would  have  fur- 
nished a  pretext  for  that  submission  which  was  so 
generally  desired. 

So  disheartened  were  the  vast  majority  at  this  moment, 
that  even  some  of  the  Liege  volunteers  under  Rogier 
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withdrew,  and  it  was  judged  advisable  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing of  chiefs  and  leaders  at  the  town-hall,  at  six  p.  m.  on 
the  22d,  in  order  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  defence 
or  fturrender.  On  this  occasion,  opinions  were  extremely 
divided.  Many,  and  the  most  prudent,  declaring  that 
resistance  must  entail  destruction,  opined  for  submission  ; 
but  their  voices  were  drowned  amidst  the  negative 
shouts  of  the  people;  whilst  Gregoire,  Niellon,  and 
Mellinet,  Frenchmen  without  an  atom  of  property  at 
stake,  and  Roussel,  of  Louvain,  a  violent  democrat, 
swore  that  they  would  defend  the  city  though  they 
buried  themselves  in  its  ruins.  After  a  strong  discus- 
sion, the  assembly  broke  up,  and  resistance  was  decided 
upon :  the  most  ardent  patriots  retiring  to  harangue 
and  encourage  the  people,  and  the  more  moderate  to 
take  precautions  for  the  security  of  their  families. 
Later,  however,  in  the  night,  the  solicitations  of  the 
merchants,  tradesmen,  and  wealthy  inhabitants  became 
so  pressing,  that  a  second  meeting  was  held,  and  the 
most  violent  leaders  being  absent,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  defence  was  impracticable  and  submission 
inevitable.  A  petition,  or  address  to  this  effect,  signed 
by  forty  notables,  was  drawn  up  at  midnight,  and  for- 
warded to  Prince  Frederick. 

But  these  pacific  resolutions  were  rendered  utterly 
nugatory  by  the  adventurous  conduct  of  the  people; 
who,  without  waiting  for  leaders  or  instructions,  enthu- 
siastically seized  their  arms,  and  at  day-break  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  instinctively  rushed  to  the  points 
most  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  From  this 
moment  until  the  night  of  the  26th,  they  continued  the 
struggle  without  unity  or  instructions,  and  without  any 
of  the  essentials  most  requisite  for  defence ;  and  what  is 
more  remarkable,  in  despite  of  the  wishes  of  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

q3 
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In  the  meantime,  intelligence  of  «11  that  had  passed 
during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  was  conveyed 
to  Prince  Frederick ;  and  although  he  was  desirous  to 
await  the  co-operation  of  some  more  distant  detachmeots, 
he  immediately  issued  orders  for  the  simultaneous  ad* 
vance  of  the  four  columns,  which  were  directed  to  readi 
the  gates  at  seven,  a.  m.,  on  the  23d,  and  to  commenee 
the  attack  according  to  the  plan  already  detailed.  These 
instructions  were  executed  in  the  following  manner. 

The  right  column,  having  the  whole  of  its  cavalry  in 
front — a  strange  inversion  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  atta^ 
— traversed  the  suburbs,  and  reached  the  Flaiylers-gate 
without  difficulty.  Meeting  with  no  opposition,  and 
concluding  that  no  resistance  would  be  offered,  the  com- 
mander imprudently  pushed  forward ;  but  scarcely  had 
the  whole  body  penetrated  into  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
streets,  that  leads  from  the  bridge  over  the  Charleit>y 
canal  towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  than  they  were  sud- 
denly assailed  with  a  deluge  of  stones,  quick-lime,  bum* 
ing  cinders,  and  boiling  water,  accompanied  by  a  moat 
destructive  fire  of  musketry  from  the  cellars,  attics,  and 
loop-holes  of  the  houses.  Death  and  confusion  instantly 
spread  through  the  ranks  of  the  hussars,  who,  falling 
back  on  the  infantry,  bore  down  the  latter  in  their  re- 
treat ;  and  the  whole,  after  a  gallant,  but  vain  struggle, 
during  which  several  brave  officers  and  men  perished  or 
were  taken  prisoners,  were  driven  back  in  disorder,  and 
were  well  pleased  to  shelter  themselves  behind  their 
guns,  which  had  fortunately  been  left  in  positicm  on  the 
outside  the  canal. 

General  Fauvage,  commanding  the  right  centre,  ex- 
ecuted his  instructions  with  greater  prudence.  Having 
closely  reconnoitered  the-Laaken  gate,  and  finding  it 
s:ecure  from  a  coup  de  maiuy  he  merely  exchanged  a 
few  shots  with  its  defend^-s ;  then  directing  a  half-bat- 
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taKon  and  three  gims  to  maintain  the  passage  over 
the  canai  at  the  end  of  the  Alee  Verte,  he  threw  a 
bridge  over  the  Senile,  contiguous  to  this  spot,  and 
raaking  a  left  flank  raorement,  joined  the  main  body  in 
front  of  the  Schaerbeek-gate. 

This  was  the  point  selected  for  the  grand  attack. 
Here  the  4liie  of  the  army  was  assembled  under  the  im- 
mediate  eyes  of  Prince  Frederick  and  Lieutenant- 
general  Oonstant  de  Rebecque.  But  so  little  did  they 
aDticipate  any  serious  resistance,  or  so  desirous  was  the 
prinoe  to  avoid  first  aggression,  that  the  lieutenant* 
general,  juscompanied  by  a  knot  of  stafT^officers,  pre- 
ceded the  advancing  column,  and  rode  up  in  the  direc 
lion  of  the  gate,  expecting  'so  be  greeted  with  those 
ahoute  of  loyalty  and  submission  promised  by  the  forty 
pcncBs  who  signed  the  address  of  the  previous  night 
Thi^  were,  however,  quickly  awakened  from  this  error 
by  a  volley  from  the  neighbouring  barricades.  In  an 
instant  the  columns  opened,  a  battery  of  six  field-pieces 
waa  unmasked,  and  the  work  of  slaughter  commenced. 
The  outer  defences  being  quickly  carried,  the  artillery 
turned  its  attention  to  the  gate  itself;  but  its  entrench- 
ments being  found  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  fire 
of  the  field-guns,  and  its  defenders  maintaining  a  galling 
diacharge  of  musketry,  and  being  flanked  by  that  froQi 
the  adjacent  houses,  the  pioneers  were  directed  to  de- 
molish  the  sunken  wall  in  the  ditch  to  the  left  of  the 
lodges. 

A  passage  being  thus  efiected»  the  brigade  of  grena- 
diers and  chasseurs,  covered  by  the  fire  of  two  battalions 
and  four  field-pieces  stationed  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Botanical  Garden,  made  good  their  lodgment  on  the 
boulevard,  and  thus  turned  the  barricade,  whilst  the 
guns  enfiladed  the  whole  of  the  streets  in  front,  up  to 
the  very  perystile  of  the  church  in  the  Place  Royale. 
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After  a  sharp  struggle,  these  troops  gallantly  threw 
themselves  into  the  rue  JEloyale ;  then  advancing  with 
ported  arms,  and  at  double-quick  time,  they  swept  all 
before  them,  penetrated  into  the  park,  and  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  adjacent  palaces.  This  service 
was  not  effected  without  considerable  loss;  the  ad- 
vancing column  having,  as  it  were,  to  run  a  gauntlet  of 
fire  from  the  instant  it  entered  the  rue  Royale  until  it 
reached  the  shelter  of  the  park.  A  second  brigade  of 
infantry  having  entered  at  the  same  passage  with  the 
intention  of  executing  a  similar  manceuvre,  was  re- 
pulsed, and  compelled  to  follow  the  more  circuitous 
route  of  the  boulevards,  suffering  severely  in  their 
progress. 

After  halting  a  short  time  on  the  heights  of  St, 
Josse-ten-Noode,  near  the  cemetery  on  the  Louvain 
Cbaussce,  and  thence  cannonading  the  gate.  Lieutenant- 
general  Trip,  at  the  head  of  the  left  column,  adlyanced 
at  a  rapid  pace  through  the  suburb,  and  meeting  with 
little  opposition,  easily  removed  the  barricadesi  and, 
with  triumphant  shouts,  galloped  towards  the  posts 
assigned  to  him.  At  the  same  time  the  reserve,  filiog 
along  the  outer  road,  immediately  proceeded  to  con* 
truct  the  bridge  across  the  ditch,  whilst  the  howitzer- 
battery  took  up  a  position  behind  the  crest  of  the  old 
glacis,  directly  in  its  rear. 

Thus,  before  ten  o'^clock,  the  whole  of  the  main 
attacks  had  fully  succeeded,  and  the  royal  troops  were 
in  possession  of  the  parks,  palaces,  and  States-Goieral, 
the  gates  of  Schaerbeek,  Louvain,  and  Namur,  the 
whole  of  the  intervening  ramparts  and  suburbs  from 
Etterbeek  on  the  left,  to  those  of  MoUenbeek  on  the 
right.  But  here  their  victorious  progress  terminated. 
Sanguinary  as  the  previous  struggle  had  been,  the  task 
before  them,  if  it  was  to  be  accomplished  according  to 
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the  plan  hitherto  laid  down,  offered  a  still  more  bloody 
prospect.  It  was  evident  that  the  populace,  though 
forced  to  abandon  the  gates,  were  resolved  to  dispute 
every  inch  of  ground,  and  to  fight  from  room  to  room, 
from  house  to  house.  To  expect  submission  from  them,  or 
assistance  from  the  citizens,  was  the  climax  of  delusion. 
Nothing  was  more  alien  to  the  intentions  of  one  or  the 
other ;  and  yet  so  generally  was  the  capture  of  the  city 
anticipated,  that,  with  the  exception  of  D'Hoogvorst  and 
Baron  F.  Coppin,*  almost  every  individual  of  note  had 
hastily  abandoned  its  walls.  Even  the  Liege  volunteers 
under  Rogier  had  withdrawn,  and  had  already  reached 
the  forest  of  Soignes  ere  they  were  recalled  by  assurances 
of  the  troops  being  checked. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Dutch  generals  were 
so  convinced  of  the  desperate  opposition  awaiting  them, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  General  Trip  ad- 
dressed a  report  to  Prince  Frederick,  in  which  he 
stated  *<  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  rest  of  the  town,  without  successively  besieging 
each  quarter,  and,  indeed,  each  edifice;  that  general 
devastation  and  massacre  must  ensue;  that,  from  the 
mode  of  defence  adopted  by  the  rebels,  it  would  be  ne- 
csessary,  in  order  to  obtain  victory,  to  sacrifice  all  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  the  royal  residence;  and, 
finally,  that  it  was  utterly  useless  to  calculate  on  the 
co-operation  of  the  burghers,  who  were  held  in  a  state 
of  utter  subjection  by  the  revolutionists.'" 

From  this  moment  the  attack  lost  all  character  of 
energy,  and  might  be  said  to  have  been  converted  into 
a  defence.  Anxious  to  maintain  his  reputation  for  mo- 
deration and  forbearance — forgetting  that  the  hour  of 
moderation  was  past,  and  that  forbearance  would  now 

*  Subsequently  appointed  goyernor  of  South  Brabant. 
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be  mistaken  for  weftkness«*->haTing  neither  the  heart  to 
advance,  nor  the  moral  courage  to  retreat,  and  being 
still  loth  to  abandon  the  delusive  hc^ies  that  were  luring 
him  on  to  destruction,  Prince  Frederick,  counselled  as  it 
is  affirmed  by  General  Constant,  determined  to  arrest  the 
further  progress  of  his  troops,  and,  if  possible,  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  the  chiefs  of  the  people.  Lieut.«cokH)el 
Gumoens,*  a  gallant  and  distinguished  soldier,  was  there- 
fore ordered  to  proceed  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  hanng 
placed  himself  in  communication  with  the  revcdutiooary 
authorities,  to  request  some  of  them  to  present  them- 
selves  at  the  royal  head-quarters,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  best  and  speediest  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  further  bloodshed.  But  Gumoens  had  no  sooner 
passed  from  beneath  the  protection  of  his  own  guns, 
than  he  was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  drunken  and  infu- 
riated populace ;  and,  in  despite  of  his  sacred  character, 
would  probably  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  brutality, 
had  not  Mellinet  and  some  other  chiefs  sprung  for- 
ward, and  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  those  despe- 
rate and  lawless  men.  This  violation  of  the  usages  of 
war  was  declared  to  be  a  reprisal  for  the  seizure  of 
Ducpetiaux;  but  the  cases  were  widely  different.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  expiration  of  two  or  three 
hours  that  Gumoens  was  enabled  to  explain  the  object 
of  his  mission ;  and  although  the  leaders  appeared  de- 
sirous to  negotiate,  and  dispatched  three  delegates  for 
this  purpose,  they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  traverse 
the  fire  of  the  combatants,  and  the  project  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Notwithstanding  this  failure,  D^  Hoogvorst  and  Baron 
F.  de  Coppin,  accompanied  by  three  or  four  influential 

*  This  officer  waa  mortallj  wounded  during  the  siege  of  the  citadel, 
(where  he  served  as  a  volunteer)  and  died  at  Antwerp. 
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leaders,  determined  if  possible  to  penetrate  to  the  princess 
presence.  As  soon  as  the  night  closed  in,  and  the  fire 
had  commenced  to  slacken  on  both  sides,  these  zealous 
and  devoted  citizens  proceeded  with  a  flag  of  truce  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  prince,  established  in  a  house 
near  tlie  Botanical  Garden,  and  after  a  short  parley,  were 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  royal  highness,  whom 
they  found  sitting  in  counsel  with  Generals  Constant 
and  Trip.  After  exposing  the  true  situation  of  the 
city, .both  moral  and  physical,  D^Hoogvorst  openly 
declared  that  the  only  conditions  on  which  the  prince 
could  now  hope  for  a  truce,  were,  that  he  should  in- 
stantly issue  a  short  and  unequivocal  proclamation, 
announcing— -^^  first,  a  general  amnesty  without  reserve 
or  retrospect ;  —secondly,  an  assurance  of  administrative 
separation,  and  thirdly,  a  promise  that  the  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  to  the  positions  held  by  them  prior  to 
the  21st;' 

After  a  discussion  that  lasted  until  day-light,  in  fact 
until  the  tocsin  again  called  the  people  to  arms,  the 
prince  declared  himself  unauthorized  to  consent  to  any 
modifications  of  the  original  proclamation  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Hague.  D'Hoogvorst  and  his  colleagues, 
therefore,  returned  into  the  city,  and  the  struggle,  or 
rather  the  siege  of  the  ^oyal  troops,  continued  with  re- 
doubled ardour.* 

Unfortunately,  more  than  one  of  the  same  emissaries 
that  had  already  misled  Prince  Frederick  at  Antwerp, 


*  It  was  not  without  feelings  of  extreme  vexation  that  not  only 
Prince  Frederick  and  the  Dutch  generals,  but  D'Hoogvorst  and 
Coppm,  remarked  the  indecent  conduct  of  one  of  the  persons  that 
accompanied  them.  This  indiyidual,  not  only  forgetting  what  was 
due  to  the  prince,  but  to  common  decency,  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  then  placing  his/Ml  m  the  table,  gaye  his  opinions  in  the 
most  uncourteous  and  inappropriate  language. 
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had  again  presented  themselves,  and  contributed  in 
counteracting  the  well-meant  efforts  of  D'Hoogvorst  and 
his  coadjutors.  They  stated  that  the  utmost  anarchy 
existed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  that  the  upper 
portion  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  ;  that  all 
authority  was  destroyed ;  that  even  the  voice  of  D''Hoog- 
vorst  had  lost  its  influence ;  that,  with  the  exception  of 
an  individual  named  Engelspach  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  **  General  Agent,^  not  a  human  being  was  to 
be  seen  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  that  even  the  most  despe- 
rate advocates  of  resistance  were  divided  amongst  them- 
selves; that  others,  despairing  of  success,  had  fled  the  city; 
that,  for  the  lack  of  a  native  officer  capable  of  assuming 
the  command.  Van  Halen,  a  Spanish  refugee,  had  been 
chosen  general issim us ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  vo- 
lunteer chiefs,  gathered  from  all  comers  of  the  world, 
were  disunited,  unknown  to  each  other,  and,  as  the  sequel 
proved,  not  altogether  inaccessible  to  seduction.*  They 
added,  that  the  people  were  without  ammunition,  that  the 
hospitals  were  crowded  with  wounded  and  dying,  and 
that  if  the  prince  would  give  orders  to  his  troops  to  cease 
firing,  and  thus  remove  all  cause  for  continuing  the  strug- 
gle, therespectable  citizens  would  then  be  enabled  to  re-as- 
sume their  preponderance,  and  propose  satisfactory  terms. 
Though  much  of  this  intelligence  was  founded  on 
fact,  these  persons  omitted  to  mention  that  the  Liege 
volunteers  under  Rogier  had  returned,  and  that  hundreds 
of  others  continued  to  pour  into  the  city  by  the  avenues 
that  had  been  so  imprudently  left  unobstructed  at  their 
own  suggestion  ;  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  establish  a 
'^provisional  administrative  commission,*"  consisting  of 
DTIoogvorst,  Rogier,  and  Jolly  (a  retired  subaltern  of 
engineers),  with  Baron  F.  de  Coppin  and  Joseph  Vander- 


•  This  was  partiaUj  verified  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Gregoire. 
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linden  as  secretaries^  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lower 
orders  amounted  to  frenzy  ;  that  many  of  the  citizens 
who  had  at  first  taken  no  share  in  the  defence,  either 
irritated  by  the  burning  or  plunder  of  their  houses,  or 
excited  by  example,  had  joined  the  populace ;  that  in 
lieu  of  submission,  shouts  of  victory  and  songs  of  triumph 
rent  the  air ;  that  instant  death  would  have  awaited 
the  "  traitor^  who  dared  to  propose  surrender  ;  that 
several  influential  persons  were  scouring  the  country  with 
a  view  of  raising  guerillas  to  act  in  the  rear  of  the  army ; 
that  Messrs.  Gendebien  and  Van  de  Weyer,  at  the  head 
of  two  or  three  hundred  volunteers,  had  returned  to  the 
city  on  the  25th,  bringing  with  them  fourteen  barrels  of 
powder  ;*  and  that,  in  order  still  further  to  arouse  the 
people,  an  unsigned  proclamation  had  been  affixed  to  the 
walls,  announcing  a  victory  gained  over  the  royal  troops 
by  the  Louvainists,  and  declaring  (with  unblushing 
falsehood)  that  Prince  Frederick  had  promised  to  aban- 
don the  city  to  sack  and  pillage  during  two  hours. 

They  might  have  added,  that  the  sword  having  once 
been  drawn,  that  civic  blood  having  once  flown,  all  fur- 
ther scruples  on  the  part  of  the  prince  would  be  of  no 
avail.  The  injury  to  the  dynasty  was  almost  irrevocable. 
The  prince  might  advance,retreat,  bombard,  or  patiently 
submit  to  see  the  elite  of  his  troops  decimated  in  the 
parks — no  matter  ;  nothing  could  restore  the  moral 
supremacy  of  the  government.  Indeed,  another  govern- 
ment had  already  superseded  that  of  the  crown,  for  most 
of  the  members  of  the  '^  commission  of  surety^'  having 
returned  on  the  25th,  they  had  met  together  and  elected 
or  resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  government,  and 
announced  their  installation  by  proclamation  on  the  fore- 
noon of  the  26th.  f     If,  therefore,  the  prince  seriously 

•  See  Appendix,  No.  16.  f  See  Appendix,  No.  17- 
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entertaiDed  a  hope  of  regaining  the  city,  half  measures 
were  useless.  Nothing  remained  but  to  have  recourse 
to  all  the  rigours  of  war.  He  had  only  one  of  two  plans 
to  pursue,  namely,  either  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  the 
adjacent  heights,  to  place  them  on  position  at  half-gun 
shot — to  throw  up  batteries,  and  thence  menace  to  bom-* 
bard  the  town,  unless  so  many  thousand  stand  of  arms 
and  a  given  number  of  hostages  were  sent  to  him  at  a 
prescribed  hour  ;  or,  by  closely  investing  all  the  avenues 
of  the  city,  and  preventing  all  egress  or  ingress,  thus  to 
reduce  it  to  starvation. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  either  of  these  infallible 
methods  could  have  escaped  the  prince'^s  attention.  Thej 
had  not — ^but,  unfortunately  for  his  cause,  he  constantly 
laboured  under  the  fatal  delusion,  that  negotiation  was 
practicable.  Besides,  his  heart  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
employing  the  terrible  power  at  his  disposal,  for  his 
howitzers,  which  never  fired  a  shot,  would  iiave  sufficed 
to  have  reduced  Brussels  to  ashes  in  a  few  hours.  But 
if  motives  of  humanity,  not  unmixed  with  considerations 
for  the  preservation  of  the  royal  palaces  and  property, 
prevented  his  adopting  extreme  measures,  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  his  motives  for  not  selecting  the  less  san- 
guinary, but  not  less  certain,  means  of  investment. 

In  the  meantime  the  situation  of  the  royal  troops  was 
most  distressing.  Hemmed  in  on  every  side  ;  harassed 
by  an  incessant,  plunging  fire  from  the  windows,  roofs, 
and  chimney-tops,  which  they  could  return  with  little 
effect ;  confined  to  the  park  and  palaces,  without  orders 
to  advance,  or  permission  to  retire,  they  were  uselessly 
exposed  during  four  days  to  all  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  their  fatal  and  false  position.  They  held  the  key  of 
the  city,  but  it  lay  rusting  in  their  hands,  or  rather  it 
was  turned  upon  themselves.  .Night  after  night  closed 
in,  and  not  an  inch  was  gained.    Day  after  day  dawned. 
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and  Prince  Frederick,  turning  his  eye  to  St.  Oudule, 
and  vainly  expecting  to  see  the  Orange  banner  floating 
from  its  towers,  persisted  in  maintaining  his  ground, 
and  pursuing  the  same  inefiective  and  dangerous  sys- 
tem. Though  resolved  to  restrict  himself  to  the  de« 
fensive,  he  neglected  the  commonest  precautions  for  the 
security  of  his  people.  Not  a  single  attempt  was  made 
by  day  or  night  to  obtain  possession  of  any  of  the  ad- 
jacent buildings  whence  his  soldiers  were  so  severely 
galled.  Neither  epaulements,  trenches,  or  breastworks 
were  thrown  up  to  protect  his  skirmishers  or  artillery* 
men,  who  were  compelled  to  employ  the  carcasses  of 
their  dead  horses  for  this  purpose.  His  brave  gunners, 
though  death  was  inevitable,  manfully  stood  to  their 
pieces  in  the  open  streets,  and  were  killed  one  after  an- 
other at  pistol  distance,  until  at  length  some  of  the  guns 
ceased  firing,  having  lost  all  their  people,  even  to  the 
last  officer ;  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  at  nightfall  the 
greater  part  of  the  defenders  abandoned  their  posts  — 
that  scarcely  a  single  sentinel  remained  near  the  bar-' 
ricades — that  all  firing  ceased — and  that  a  handful  of 
resolute  men,  well  led  on,  might  at  any  moment  have 
dashed  forward,  and  carried  all  the  adjacent  edifices  with 
the  bayonet.* 

Had  the  Dutch  generals  done  their  duty,  this  opera- 
tion might  have  been  effected  on  the  first  night.  Working 
parties  should  also  have  been  employed  to  throw  up  a 

*  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  brave  and  lamented  Lord 
Blantyre  fell  a  victim  to  one  of  those  hazards  that  so  often  inglo- 
riously  terminate  the  mortal  career  of  the  best  and  most  distin- 
gaiAed.  After  escaping  unscathed,  but  crowned  with  never-dying 
Inivela,  from  fifty  ensanguined  battle-fields— after  leading  on  his 
heroic  HighUnders  to  as  many  victories  as  they  had  seen  combats- 
after  withdrawing  to  terminate  a  nuble  life  in  retirement,  an  honour 
to  his  country  and  his  family,  he  fell  by  a  chance  shot,  whilst  looking 
Uirough  a  window.    What  a  picture  of  mortal  nothingness  I 
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strong  breastwork  at  the  angle  of  the  park,  opposite  the 
Place  Royale,  and  the  morning  of  the  24th  should  have 
found  the  Dutch  guns  (of  which  only  four  were  em- 
ployed at  one  time  in  the  park)  sheltered  behind  a  sub> 
stantial  parapet.  The  sandy  ground  was  essentially 
favourable  for  such  purpose ;  and  if  fascines  or  bags 
were  not  at  hand,  the  mattresses  from  the  palaces  should 
have  been  employed.  But  the  same  want  of  prudence, 
the  same  disregard  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war  and  self- 
preservation  that  dictated  the  attacks  on  the  gates,  when 
they  might  have  been  turned  without  the  sacrifice  of 
ten  lives,  pervaded  all  the  subsequent  operations,  and 
combined  to  ensure  victory  to  the  people,  and  to  entail 
defeat  and  disgrace  on  the  royal  arms. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  position  immediately 
contiguous  to  any  large  city  that  offered  such  facilities  for 
attack  without  risk,  as  those  that  presented  themselves  to 
the  selection  of  the  Dutch  general.  From  the  gate  of  Lou- 
vain  to  that  of  Namur,  extend  a  range  of  eminences  that 
not  only  command  the  whole  of  the  inner  boulevards  and 
adjacent  streets  at  half-musket  range,  but  which  afibrd 
opportunities  for  cannonading  the  heart  of  the  city, 
through  the  streets  opening  at  right  angles  into  the 
park,  which  is  immediately  contiguous.  These  emi- 
nences, forming  a  natural  breast-work  towards  the  city, 
and  falling  away  in  an  easy  slope  towards  the  country, 
are  admirably  calculated  to  mask  the  movements  of  any 
number  of  troops.  A  couple  of  battalions  and  a  dozen 
guns  placed  behind  the  shelter  of  this  ground,  them- 
selves secure  from  all  danger,  might  have  coveird  the 
entry  of  the  army,  and  maintained  such  a  destructive 
plunging  and  enfilading  fire  on  all  the  adjacent  build- 
ings and  streets,  as  would  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  besieged  to  stand  for  a  moment.  Under  protec- 
tion of  this  fire,  an  active  working  party  might  have 
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filled  up  the  ditch  in  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  any  number  of  infantry  and  artillery ;  and| 
these  having  once  crossed,  the  whole  would  have  been 
instantly  in  the  park — thus  turning  all  the  gates  and 
barricades,  without  the  necessity  of  forcing  one  or  the 
other,  or  rinking  valuable  lives  in  those  murderous 
8treet*«ncounter8,  where  discipline  and  tactic  are  of  little 
avail ;  where  the  best  and  bravest  are  always  the  first 
victims,  and  where  the  advantage  is  invariably  in  favour 
of  the  defenders. 

False  attacks  should,  doubtless,  have  been  made  on 
all  the  gates,  and  working  parties  ordered  to  throw  up 
batteries,  ready  in  case  of  sorties.  But  it  was  a  wanton 
waste  of  life  to  attempt  carrying  points  so  distant  from 
the  central  object,  when  the  boulevards  opposite  the 
princess  palace  afibrded  such  facilities  for  success.  To 
persist  in  executing  such  a  plan  as  that  at  first  pro- 
posed, might  have  been  excusable,  as  a  mere  demon- 
8tration  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  citizens;  but  to  convert 
such  demonstration  into  a  real  attack,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  desperate  resistance  was  resolved  on,  wa3 
against  all  the  precepts  of  strategy  and  reason ;  for  one  of 
the  first  of  these  laws  is  to  seek  to  inflict  as  much  harm 
as  possible  on  an  adversary  with  the  least  possible  loss 
to  oneVself,  and  to  force  him,  if  possible,  to  combat  on 
ground  of  your  own  selection.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  Dutch  reversed  this  important  maxim,  which  was 
literally  courting  defeat,  or,  at  all  events,  seeking  vic- 
tory by  the  most  circuitous  and  sanguinary  path. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  follow  the  operations  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  struggle.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Prince  Frederick  not  deeming  it  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  crown  to  adopt  either  of  the  plans  that 
would  have  ensured  success,  had  no  sooner  received  in* 
atructions  from  the  Hague,  than  he  issued  orders  for 
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the  total  evacuation  of  the  city.  Consequently,  a  little 
before  midnight  the  battalions  were  withdrawn  in  sileoce 
from  the  parks  and  adjacent  edifices,  and,  falling  back  in 
good  order  and  without  molestation, resumed  the  positions 
they  had  occupied  on  the  21  st,  and  here  remained  two 
days.  Continuing  their  retreat  on  the  29th9  the  head- 
quarters moved  to  Antwerp,  the  main  body  went  into  can- 
tonments at  Walhem,  Duffel,  Lierre,  Boom,  and  other 
places  on  the  Netheand  Rupel ;  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar  having  arrived  at  Malines,  took  the  coromand 
of  the  rear-guard,  and  established  his  advanced  posts  at 
the  village  of  Sempst  on  the  Senne. 

The  loss  of  the  assailants  during  these  operations 
amounted,  according  to  their  own  statement,  to  138  kil- 
led, of  whom  13  were  officers ;  650  wounded,  of  whom 
38  were  officers,  including,  Lieut.-General  Constant,  and 
Schuurman  ;  and  163  missing,  of  whom  5  were  officers, 
giving  a  total  of  951.*  The  Belgian  official  report  of 
casualties,  fell  little  short  of  1 800,  of  whom  450  were  kil- 
led or  died  immediately  after,  and  1250  wounded.  Of 
these  at  least  two-thirds  on  both  sides  were  victims  oi  the 
first  day's  assault.  Thus  terminated  an  expedition,  which, 
had  it  been  conducted  with  skill,  promptitude,  and 
energy,  must  have  been  attended  with  infallible  success  ; 
but,  being  planned  under  the  influence  of  the  most  fatal 
deception,  executed  almost  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of 
art,  and  persisted  in,  in  opposition  to  all  prudence,  it  ter- 
minated by  an  inexplicable  and  inglorious  retreat,  by 
the  utter  demoralization  of  a  brave  and  well^tppointed 
army,  and  by  the  complete  ruin  of  the  dynasty.  All  that 
was  wanting  to  fill  the  measure  of  this  tragedy  of  errors, 
was  the  bombardment  of  Antwerp.     Until  that  sinister 


*  The  Belgian  accounts  of  the  Dutch  loss  states  the  number  of 
coaualUes  as  nearljr  double :  it  gives  620  killed,  830  wounded,  and 
450  missing. 
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and  impolitic  act  took  place,  there  was  yet  a  chance,  a 
possibility  of  success,  not  for  the  King,  but  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  But  the  flames  of  Antwerp  destroyed  the  last 
▼estigeof  the  Orange  banner,  even  to  the  very  flag-staff. 
Before  bidding  adieu  to  these  operations,  a  word  is 
necessary  upon  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  the  Dutch.  Terrible  have 
been  the  imputations  of  rapine  and  excess  brought 
against  them,  and,  for  the  most  part,  not  less  false  than 
terrible.  Prince  Frederick  was  not  only  accused  of 
encouraging  pillage  and  massacre,  but  of  a  deficiency  of 
personal  courage.  Now,  as  regards  the  first,  his  general 
orders  are  there  to  prove,  that  he  adopted  every  means 
in  his  power  to  enforce  discipline,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  general  to  have  exerted  more  earnest 
measures  to  prevent  excess.  As  relates  to  the  second, 
thousands  were  witnesses  that  he  exposed  himself  much 
more  than  was  deemed  prudent  by  his  attendants,  and 
that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  intervention  of  Providence, 
for,  independent  of  casual  danger,  three  times  did  a 
cowardly  and  concealed  hand  take  premeditated  and 
deliberate  aim  at  his  person.  No !  whatever  failings  or 
defects  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  members  of  the 
house  of  Nassau,  neither  want  of  courage  or  humanity 
are  amongst  the  number.  Braver  hearts  never  throbbed 
beneath  a  warrior^s  breastplate,  nor  hearts  more  ge- 
nerous or  humane.  They  may  lack  some  of  the  ele- 
ments that  are  essential  to  great  statesmen  and  com- 
manders, but  neither  Ney,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  nor 
Wellington,  the  coolest;  of  all  most  undaunted  soldiers, 
were  more  valiant  or  more  contemptuous  of  peril.* 

*  Amongst  other  calumnies,  it  was  affirmed  that  Prince  Frederick 
had  fled,  disguised  at  a  miller.  An  imputation  so  base  scarce!  j  merits 
reftitatioo,  for  it  w  as  known  to  the  whole  of  the  arm j  that  his  royal 
highnan  was  the  Uut  person  that  quitted  Brussels,  in  rear  of  the  fvar« 
ffuard. 
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The  prince — for  on  him  rested  the  responsibility — was 
further  accused  of  hurling  shells,  rockets,  and  hot  shot 
on  the  city.  Now,  it  is  indisputable  that  he  had  not  a 
single  Congreve  with  his  army  ;  that  not  one  red  shot  or 
even  carcase  was  employed  ;  and  although  some  of  the 
shells  directed  against  the  barricades  exceeded  their 
range,  and  thence  caused  the  destruction  of  the  riding- 
house,  the  battery  of  howitzers  retired  without  dis- 
charging a  single  projectile.  That  his  royal  highness 
might  have  bombarded  the  city,  and  that  he  refrained 
from  so  doing,  is  incontestible,  and,  speaking  in  a  mi- 
litary and  political  sense,  his  leniency  was  a  grievous 
error ;  for  he  suffered  all  the  odium  of  bombarding  and 
burning,  without  reaping  any  of  its  advantages.  His 
forbearance,  for  such  it  was,  being  construed  into  a 
proof  of  weakness,  injured  his  cause  as  a  prince  at 
home,  and  ruined  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  abroad. 
To  attempt  to  deprive  him,  therefore,  of  the  merit  of 
forbearance,  when  by  this  very  humanity  he  lost  the 
monarchy,  is  too  unjust.  But,  unfortunately,  history 
does  not  reserve  her  brightest  pages  for  those  generals 
that  carry  this  virtue  beyond  prudent  bounds.  For- 
bearance and  humanity  are  admirable  ingredients  and 
accessories  in  the  character  of  a  commander — but  ihev 
must  be  the  result,  not  the  prelude  to  battle.  War  and 
humanity  are  antithesises,  so  opposed  to  one  another, 
that  a  general  who  does  not  sometimes  forgef  that  he  has 
a  heart,  gives  evident  proofs  that  he  has  little  head.  In 
conflicts  between  nations  a  drawn  battle  may  lead  to 
peace;  in  civil  struggles  there  can  be  no  medium. 
Either  the  people  or  the  government  must  obtain  the 
supremacy ;  the  sword  once  drawn,  there  can  be  no  half 
measures.  What  instance  does  history  afford  of  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  the  people,  so  long  as  the 
struggle  lasted  ?     The  prince  or  general  that  expects  to 
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overcome  overt  revolt  with  such  weapons,  shows  that  he 
knows  little  of  the  history  of  revolutions,  or  of  the 
character  of  the  people. 

That  tnost  reprehensible  excesses  were  committed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  but,  however  lamentable 
such  outrages  may  have  been,  every  person  practically 
conversant  with  the  fearful  hazards  of  war  must  be 
well  aware  that  these  excesses  are  the  inevitable  con- 
comitants of  almost  all  assaults.  Such  persons  will 
admit,  that  if  there  be  an  occasion  on  which  officers 
may  be  held  excusable  for  the  misconduct  of  their  men, 
it  is  during  those  terrible  moments  when  troops  make 
good  a  forcible  entry  into  a  city,  and  when  the  fury  of 
the  assailants  naturally  rise  in  proportion  to  the  vigour 
of  the  defence.  Heated  by  the  rage  of  street-combat, 
by  the  fall  of  their  dying  comrades,  in  short,  by  all  the 
indescribable  excitements  of  combat,  soldiers  are  then 
no  longer  masters  of  their  passions,  but  abandoning 
themselves  to  the  drunkenness  of  revenge,  added  to  that 
of  liquor,  turn  deaf  to  the  calls  of  discipline  and  hu- 
manity, and  do  not  pause  to  distinguish  the  innocent 
from  the  guilty— if,  indeed,  there  be  any  guilt  in  de- 
fending one^s  household  gods  to  the  last  gasp. 

But  after  rejecting,  as  mere  fables,  the  greater  part 
of  the  odious  reports  of  violation,  rapine,  cold-blooded 
assassination  of  the  living,  and  wanton  mutilation  of  the 
dead — ^reports  purposely  propagated  in  order  to  inflame 
the  popular  hatred  against  the  Dutch,  especially  in  the 
provinces — and  admitting  that  much  outrage  did  occurs 
Belgian  historians  should  be  cautious  how  they  dwell 
on  this  subject ;  for,  as  two-thirds  of  the  troops  em- 
ployed were  natives  of  the  southern  provinces,  no 
sophistry  can  screen  them  from  their  full  participation 
in  the  odium.     It  has  been  asserted  that  the  9th  and 

VOL.  I.  A 
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now  rode  triumphant,  on  the  blood-stained  bayonets  of 
the  populace,  a  robust  and  general  revolution.  The  na- 
tion waa  triumphant  beyond  its  most  sanguine  hopes. 
The  victory  was  essentially  popular,  for  it  was  the  un- 
divided work  of  the  people — gained,  as  they  gain  their 
daily  bread,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  or  rather  by  that 
of  their  blood.  The  fabric  raised  at  so  much  cost  and 
labour  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  stood  tottering  upon 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Europe  looked  on  aghast  and 
wept,  but  not  a  hand  dared  move  to  prop  the  crumbling 
edifice.  Tbe  force  of  events,  more  powerful  than  the 
will  of  cabinets,  pronounced  the  fiat  of  destruction,  and 
set  defiance  to  alliances.  The  doom  of  the  dynasty  was 
sealed. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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No.  !.•— PROCLAMATION. 

The  Burgher  Master^  &c.  &c.  &c.,  to  their  Fellow-Citizens. 

The  troops  have  been  requested  to  withdraw  to  their  bar- 
racks^ they  have  ceased  to  interfere  in  this  deplorable  struggle. 
The  mouture  tax  is  suppressed  from  this  day  ;f  it  will  not  be  re- 
placed by  any  other  of  a  similar  nature^  under  any  denomination 
whatever.  If  any  legitimate  demand  remains  to  be  made,  let  it 
be  addressed  to  us ;  we  will  unite  our  efforts  to  those  of  all  good 
citizens  to  obtain  its  full  accomplishment.  But  these  measures 
must  be  ineffectual,  if  tranquillity  be  not  restored.  Disorder 
and  bloodshed,  by  plunging  families  into  mournings  can  only  ge- 
nerate mischief. 

Hotel  de  Ville,  26th  August  1330. 


No.  2.— PROCLAMATION. 

Inhabitants  of  Brussels  ! — Reports  having  been  spread  that 
troops  were  marching  upon  Brussels,  the  commandant  of  the 
burgher-guards  hastens  to  inform  you,  that  orders  have  been 
issued  by  the  military  authorities  to  prevent  their  entering  the 
town,  and  to  command  them  to  halt.  The  safety  of  the  city 
therefore  remains  exclusively  confided  to  the  brave  burgher- 
guard,  which  has  so  well  fulfilled  its  duty.    A  deputation  of 


*  All  these  documents  have  been  curtailed  in  the  translation,  as  lar 
as  the  strength  and  essence  would  allow. 

t  This  was  the  municipal  tax,  which  had  been  continued  aAer  that 
of  the  government  had  been  abolished. 
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notables  is  about  to  proceed  to  the  Hague.  Until  tbeir  retuni,  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  upper  town  will  remain  inactire.  The 
officers  commanding  the  burgher-guard  have  engaged  on  honour 
to  respect  their  neutrality. 

(Signed)        D'HOOGVORST. 
Brussels^  28th  August  1830.  &c.  &c  &c. 


No.  3.— PROCLAMATION. 

Wk,  Major  General  Bylandt,  &c.  &c.,  in  concert  with  the 
other  military  authorities,  hereby  make  known,  that  we  hare 
agreed  that  the  troops,  expected  this  day,  shall  not  enter  the  dty, 
so  long  as  the  inhabitants  respect  all  the  civil  and  roUitary  autfao- 
ties,  therein  established,  and  maintain  that  good  order  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  burghers  have  engaged  to  preserve. 

(Signed)        COUNT  DE  BYLANDT. 

Head  Quarters^  Brussels,  28th  Aug.  1830.  &c.  &c.  &c. 


No.  4.— ADDRESS  TO  THE  KING. 

8[RE ! — The  undersigned,  your  respectful  and  faithful  subjects, 
take  the  liberty,  in  the  difficult  circumstances  under  which  Brus- 
sels and  other  towns  are  placed,  to  depute  to  your  majesty  fire 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  charged  to  declare  to  your  majesty  that 
never,  under  similar  circumstances,  were  the  good  inhabitants 
more  deserving  of  your  esteem  and  the  gratitude  of  the  public. 
By  their  firmness  and  courage  they  have,  in  three  days,  calmed 
the  most  dangerous  effervescence,  and  terminated  the  gnvest 
disorders.  But,  Sire !  they  cannot  conceal  from  your  majesty 
that  the  general  discontent  is  most  profoundedly  rooted.  The 
effects  of  the  policy  of  ministers  who  pay  no  regard  to  our  vows 
or  wants  are  universally  felt.  Although  masters  of  the  move- 
ment, at  this  moment,  the  good  citizens  cannnot  answer  that 
they  them  selves  may  not  become  the  victims  of  their  efibrts»  if 
the  nation  be  not  appeased.  They  implore  you,  therefore.  Sire, 
by  all  those  generous  sentiments  that  animate  your  heart,  to 
listen  to  their  voices,  and  to  put  an  end  to  their  just  complunts. 
Full  of  confidence  in  the  goodness  and  justice  of  your  majesty, 
they  have  deputed  their  fellow-citizens  to  you,  in  the  sole  hope 
that  they  may  obtain  the  gratifying  assurance,  that  the  evils  o 
which  they  complain  will  be  speedily  redressed.    The  under- 
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signed  feel  convinced  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  effecting  this 

desirable  ol^ect  wiil  be  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  States- 

Cieneral. 

(Signed)        D'HOOGVORST, 

Brussels,  98th  Aug.  1830.  and  about  forty  others. 

No.  5.— PROCLAMATION.* 

We,  William,  Prince,  &c.  &c. — Having  arrived  in  this  city, 
according  to  his  majesty's  command,  in  order  to  consult  as  to  the 
best  means  of  contributing  to  the  good  that  may  be  effected  in 
thb  part  of  the  Netherlands  kingdom,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
coAimence  by  expressing,  in  his  majesty's  name,  the  satisfaction 
he  has  derived  from  the  union  and  success  with  which  the  people 
of  Antwerp  have  maintained  that  order  and  tranquillity  which 
a  few  vagabonds  and  strangers  sought  to  disturb.  Afler  this  fiist 
^xpresion  of  the  sentiments  that  have  animated  us  since  we  have 
found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  so  many  functionaries,  merchants, 
and  fathers  of  families,  all  equally  admirable  for  their  devotion,  and 
equally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquillity  which  we 
enjoy  here,  we  have  turned  our  attention  to  the  best  means  of  di- 
minishiog  for  them  those  (military)  fatigues  that  are  ill  repaid  by 
the  short  icepose  which  they  are  enabled  to  take,  when  commer- 
cial and  other  duties  absorb  every  moment  of  (he  day.  It  has 
therefore  been  extremely  agreeable  to  us  to  conciliate  the  mea- 
sures necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  fortress,  with  those  which 
are  permitted  to  us,  from  our  confidence  in  the  citizens.  M^e 
therefore  ordain,  1st,  the  measures  to  be  concerted  between  the 
general  commanding  the  fourth  military  division,  and  the  local 
and  civil  authorities  of  Antwerp,  shall  be  laid  before  an  extraor- 
dinary commission.  9dly,  Lieutenant  General  Chasse,  &c.  &c. 
are  appointed  members.  Srdly,  the  object  to  be  discussed  will 
be  proposed  by  Lieutenant  General  Chass^,  who,  under  circum- 
stances demanding  dispatch,  may  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  executing  any  indispensable  measure. 

(Signed)    WILLIAM,  Prince  of  Orange. 
FREDERICK,  Prince,  &c. 
Antwerp,  30th  Aug.  1830. 


*  The  spirit  and  sense  has  been  maintained  as  far  as  poasihle ;  hut 
the  original  is  so  diffuse  and  vague,  as  fully  to  justify  the  observations 
made  upon  it  in  the  text. 
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No.  6.— PROCLAMATION. 

Inhabitants  of  Brussels! — I  have  placed  myself  with  the  ut- 
most-confidence in  the  midst  of  you.  My  security  is  complete, 
guaranteed  as  it  is  by  your  loyalty.  It  is  to  your  exertions  that 
the  re-establishment  of  order  is  due.  I  rejoice  in  acknowledging 
and  thanking  you  for  it  in  the  king's  name.  Unite  with  me  in 
consolidating  tranquillity.  Then  no  troops  shall  enter  the  city. 
In  concert  with  the  authorities,  I  will  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  restoring  calm  and  confidence.  A  commission,  composed 
of  the  Dukes  d'Ahremberg,  d'Ursel,  &c.  &c.,  is  directed  to  pro- 
pose new  measures  to  me.  It  will  assemble  to-morrow  morning 
at  my  palace. 

(Signed)        WILLIAM,  Prince  of  Orange. 

Brussels,  1st  Sept.  1830. 


No.  7.— PROCLAMATION. 

OvR  DEAR  Compatriots  ! — We,  the  undersigned,  deputies  to 
the  States-General,  actually  in  Brussels,  have  been  summoned  by 
His  Royal  tlighness  the  Prince  of  Orange.    We  have  had  the 
honour  of  exposing  conscientiously  to  him  the  state  of  afiairs  and 
opinions.    We  consider  ourselves  authorized  to  represent  to  the 
prince  royal,  that  the  most  ardent  vow  of  Belgium  was  a  com* 
plete  separation  between  the  southern  and  northern  provinces, 
without  any  other  point  of  contact  than  the  reigning  dynasty. 
We  also  represented  to  his  royal  highness,  that  notwithstanding 
the  fever  of  the  public  mind,  the  Nassau  dynasty  has  not  ceased 
for  a  moment  to  be  the  unanimous  vow  of  Belgium,  and  that  the 
difficulties  of  its  situation,  the  impossibility  of  conciliating  irre- 
concilable opinions,  customs,  and  interests  being  at  an  end,  the 
House  of  Orange,  free  to  identify  itself  with  our  wishes,  might 
calculate  on  the  attachment  and  fidelity  of  all.    Our  representa- 
tions, combined  with  those  of  several  special  (provincial)  depu- 
tations, have  been  favourably  received ;   and  already  his  roya 
highness  has  departed  to  convey  in  person,  to  his  august  father^ 
the  expression  of  our  desires. 

(Signed  by  eight  Members  of  the  States.) 

Brussels,  3d  Sept.  1830. 
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No.  8.— PROCLAMATION. 

Inhabitants  of  Brussels! — His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Orange  has  offered  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  Hague,  in  order 
to  present  our  demands  in  person  to  his  majesty.  He  will  sup- 
port them  with  all  his  influence,  and  he  has  every  reason  to  hope 
they  will  be  granted.  The  moment  after  his  departure,  the  troops 
will  evacuate  Brussels.  The  burgher-guards  engages,  on  t7« 
hon<mr,  not  to  suffer  any  change  of  dynasty,  and  to  protect  the 
town,  and,  above  all,  the  palaces. 

(Signed  by  twenty-two  chiefs  of  the  burgher- 
guard,  the  prince's  aides-de-camp,  and  other 
Dutch  officers.) 

(Counter-signed)      WILLIAM,  Prince  of  Oranije. 

Brussels,  3d  September,  1830. 


No.  9.— PROCLAMATION. 

Citizens  op  Brussels  ! — In  conformity  with  an  arrangement 
concluded  between  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  burgher-guard,  the  military  detachment  stationed 
at  the  palace  has  just  quitted  our  walls.  Every  true  Belgian  will 
comprehend  the  duty  of  respecting,  as  concerns  tlie  troops,  the 
sacred  engagement  which  has  been  contracted  this  day — the  exe- 
cution of  which  is  confided  to  national  honour.  The  prince  has 
declared,  that  he  will  lay  before  his  august  father  the  expression 
of  our  unanimous  vow  for  a  separation  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  kingdom,  in  all  matters  legislative,  administrative,  and 
financial.  The  Liege  deputation  has  declared  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  city  are  ready  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  their 
Brussels  brethren  any  assistance  of  men,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
that  may  be  required.  Fellow-citizens !  such  is  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  Let  us  be  calm,  for  we  are  strong;  and  let  us  continue 
united,  in  order  to  maintain  and  augment  our  force. 

(Signed)        BARON  VAN  DER  SMISSEN. 

Brussels^  3d  September,  1830. 
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No.  12.— PROCLAMATION. 

We,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. — To  all  whom  it  may 

concern,  &c 

Divine  Providence,  which  has  deigned  to  accord  to  this  king- 
dom fifteen  years  of  peace  with  all  Europe,  internal  order,  and 
increasing  prosperity,  has  afflicted  two  provinces  with  numberless 
calamities ;  and  the  repose  of  several  others  has  either  been  trou- 
bled or  menaced. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  these  disasters,  we  hastened  to  con- 
voke, extraordinarily,  the  States-General,  which,  according  to  the 
I«'tter  of  the  fundamental  law,  represents  the  whole  Belgian  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  advise,  in  concert  with  their  high  mightinesses,  as 
to  the  measures  reclaimed  by  actual  circumstances  and  the  state 
of  the  nation. 

At  the  same  time,  our  well-beloved  sons,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Prince  Frederic  of  the  Netherlands,  were  charged  by  us 
to  proceed  to  these  provinces,  as  much  to  protect,  with  the  forces 
Placed  at  their  disposal,  persons  and  property,  as  to  assure  them* 
selves  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  to  propose  to  us  such  mea- 
sures as  were  best  adapted  to  soothe  the  public  mind. 

This  mission,  executed  with  a  degree  of  humanity  and  gene- 
rosity that  the  nation  will  appreciate,  has  confirmed  to  us  the 
assurance,  that  even  there,  where  agitation  is  most  intense,  the 
iiation  preserves  and  proclaims,  attachment  to  our  dynasty  and  to 
national  independence ;  and,  however  painful  the  circumstances 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  may  be  to  our  heart,  we  do  not 
abandon  the  hope  that,  with  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  whose 
succour  we  implore  in  this  grave  and  solemn  occasion,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  all  well-disposed  {persons  and  good  citizens  in  difTer- 
^nt  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  shall  succeed  in  restoring  order  and 
'^-establishing  the  action  of  legal  power  and  the  dominion  of 
the  laws. 

We  rely  for  this  issue  on  the  concurrency  of  the  States-General. 
We  invite  them  to  examine  whether  the  evils  that  afflict  the 
country  are  the  result  of  certain  vices  in  the  national  institutions, 
and  whether  there  is  ground  for  modifying  them,  and  principally 
whether  the  relations  established  between  the  two  grand  divisions 
of  the  kingdom,  by  treaties  and  the  fundamental  law,  ought,  for 
the  common  good,  to  change  their  form  and  nature. 
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We  desire  that  these  important  questions  should  be  examined 
with  care  and  with  unrestrained  liberty.  No  sacrifice  will  be  too 
great  for  uur  hearts  when  there  is  a  question  of  fulfilling  the  de- 
sires and  assuring  the  happiness  of  a  people,  whose  felicity  has 
been  the  subject  of  our  most  constant  and  assiduous  attention. 

But  though  disposed  to  contribute  with  frankness  and  loyalty, 
and  by  broad  and  decisive  measures,  to  the  safety  of  the  country, 
we  are  not  less  resolved  to  maintain  with  constancy  the  legitimate 
rights  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  without  distinction,  and  only 
to  proceed  by  regular  means,  in  conformity  with  the  oaths  taken 
and  received  by  us. 

Belgians ! — Inhabitants  of  the  diverse  portions  of  that  beautiful 
land  that  has  more  than  once  been  rescued  by  heavenly  favour 
and  the  union  of  its  citizens  from  the  calamities  to  which  it  was 
abandoned  ! — await  with  calm  and  confidence  the  solution  of  the 
important  questions  which  circumstances  have  produced.  Second 
the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  maintain  internal  order  and  the 
action  of  the  laws,  where  they  have  not  been  troubled,  and  in  re- 
establishing them  where  they  have  been  disturbed. 

Lend  assistance  to  the  law,  in  order  that  in  its  turn  the  la"w 
may  protect  your  properties  and  personal  safety.  Let  all  distinc- 
tion of  opinions  disappear  before  the  augmenting  dangers  of  that 
anarchy  which  in  several  places  presents  itself  under  the  most 
hideous  forms;  and  which,  if  it  is  not  anticipated  or  repulsed  by 
the  means  that  the  fundamental  law  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government,  will  inflict  irreparable  injury  upon  individual 
welfare  and  national  prosperity.  Let  all  good  citizens  separate 
their  cause  from  that  of  the  agitators,  and  let  their  generous 
efforts  for  the  re-establishment  of  public  tranquillity  place  a  term 
to  these  immense  evils,  and  permit  us  to  efface,  if  possible,  even 
the  very  trace. 

(Signed)        WILLLVM. 

DE  MEY  DE  STREEFKERK. 
Done  at  the  Hague,  the  oth  of  September  1830, 
and  of  our  reign  the  seventeenth. 


No.  13.— PROCLAMATION. 

Inhabitants  op  Brusskls  ! — A  Commission  0/ Public  Sureti/  has 
been  installed.  We  hereby  bring  to  your  knowledge  the  official 
document  that  constitutes  it. 
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The  Council  of  Regencj  assembled  in  permanent  sitting,  in 
naming  the  Commission  of  Public  Surety,  thought  that  it  ought 
to  adhere  to  the  verj  terms  which  it  had  employed  in  the  procla- 
mation, in  which  it  matiifested  a  desire  for  a  separation  between 
the  north  and  south.  However,  in  consequence  of  observations 
made  to  it  bj  the  commission,  the  council  thinks  that,  whilst  it 
persists  in  maintaining  the  vows  it  has  expressed,  it  cannot* 
nerertheless,  change  the  terms  of  its  original  mandate. 

Consequently,  due  regard  being  had  to  circumstances^  the 
council  has  adopted  the  accompanying  resolution ;  namely, 

**  To  concur  in  the  formation  of  a  Commisnon  (^Public  Surety 
for  the  city  of  Brussels,  charged, 

*'a.  To  assure  the  maintenance  of  the  dynasty. 

**  b.  To  maintain  the  principle  of  separation  of  the  north  and 
the  south. 

**  €,  And  finally,  to  take  measures  necessary  for  the  interests  of 
commerce,  industry,  and  public  order." 

In  order  to  effect  the  establishment  and  entrance  into  office  of 
this  commission,  the  council  gives  its  suffrage  to  the  eight  fol- 
lowing persons : 

Mr.  Rouppe,  the  Duke  d'Ursel,  Gendebien,  the  Prince  de  Ligne, 
Frederic  de  S^cus,  Van  de  Weyer,  Count  Felix  de  M^rode,  and 
Ferdinand  Meeus. 

(Signed)        DELVAU  DE  SAIVE. 
Hdtel  de  Ville  of  Brussels,  11th  of  September  1830. 


No.  U.— THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 

Noble  and  Puissant  Sirs  ! — Deplorable  events  have  rendered 
urgent  the  extraordinary  assembly  of  your  high  mightinesses, 
which  opens  this  day. 

In  peace  and  amity  with  all  the  people  of  this  portion  of  the 
globe,  the  Netherlands  witnessed  the  fortunate  termination  of 
the  war  in  her  trans-marine  possessions.  Order,  commerce,  and 
industry— every  thing  prospered  in  repose.  I  occupied  myself 
incessantly  with  endeavours  to  diminish  the  burthens  of  the 
people,  and  to  gradually  introduce  into  the  internal  administra- 
tion such  ameliorations  as  experience  pointed  out ;  when,  sud- 
denly at  Brussels,  and  after  this  example  in  certain  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  an  insurrection  broke  forth  characterized  by 
scenes  of  incendiarism   and  pillage,  of  which  the  description 
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domain  the  midst  of  tbese  serious  circumstanoes,  imperiously  de- 
mand the  enrolment  of  the  national  militia  beyond  the  period  pre- 
scribed for  the  ordinary  training. 

The  actual  credits  may  suffice,  for  the  present^  for  the  expenses 
of  this  prolonged  enrolment  of  the  militia,  as  well  as  for  other 
expenses  necessarily  resulting  from  the  revolt.  However,  the 
ulterior  regulation  of  these  expenses  ought  to  become  the  object 
of  your  deliberations  diving  the  approaching  ordinary  session.* 

Noble  and  Puissant  Sirs  1 — I  trust  to  your  fidelity  and  patrio- 
tism. 

Calling  to  jnind  the  revolutionary  storms  that  have  already 
thundered  above  my  head^  I  shall  as  little  forget  the  courage,  the 
love  and  fidelity  that  overthrew  despotism,  founded  national  ex* 
iatence^  and  placed  the  sceptre  in  my  hands,  as  the  valour 
which,  on  the  field  of  battle,  strengthened  the  throne  and  assured 
the  independence  of  the  country. 

Fully  prepared  to  anticipate  equitable  desires^  I  will  never 
yield  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  nor  ever  consent  to  measures  that 
might  sacrifice  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  country  to  passion 
and  violence. 

The  vow  of  my  heart  is  to  conciliate  as  much  as  possible  all 
interests. 

ROYAL  MESSAGE. 

Noble  and  Puissant  Sirs  ! — In  consequence  of  what  we  have 
made  known  to  you  on  opening  your  extraordinary  session^  and 
previously  to  all  the  Netherlands  by  our  proclamation  of  the  5th 
instant,  we  desire  that  your  high  mightinesses  may  immediately 
take  into  regular  and  attentive  consideration  the  two  following 
points : — 

1st  Whether  experience  indicates  the  necessity  of  modifying 
our  national  institutions. 

9nd.  If,  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  interest  of  the 
common  weal,  to  change  the  connexion  which  is  established  by 
treaties  and  the  fundamental  law,  between  the  two  grand  divi* 
dons  of  the  kingdom. 

It  will  be  agreeable  to  us  to  receive,  as  early  as  the  nature  of 
things  will  permit,  the  free  and  undisguised  communication  of 


*  The  ordiosiy  session  would  have  commenced  on  the  third  Men. 
day  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
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tality,  have  come  to  organize  disorder  amongst  you — shail  alone 
be  justly  smitten ;  their  cause  has  nothing  in  common  trith  yours. 

Consequently 9  in  virtue  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  us^  we  have 
ordained  and  do  ordain  the  following : — 

Art.  I. — The  national  troops  shall  enter  Brussels. 

Art.  II.— All  obstacles  to  their  march  shall  be  removed  by  the 
exertions  of  the  municipal  authority  of  the  urban  guards  of  the 
commission  of  surety^  and  of  all  good  inhabitants. 

Art.  III. — The  posts  of  the  urban  guard  shall  ^be  successively 
given  up  to  the  national  troops.  We  will  decide  hereafter  upon 
the  mode  of  duty  for  the  said  guard. 

Art.  IV. — ^Armed  individuals^  strangers  to  the  city,  shall  with- 
draw without  arms  to  their  own  houses.  All  armed  bands  be- 
longing to  other  districts  (communes)  who  may  come  to  Brussels^ 
shall  be  invited  to  retire,  and,  if  necessary,  be  dissipated  by  force. 

Art.  V. — The  colours  adopted,  as  distinctive  emblems  by  a 
part  of  the  urban  guards,  shall  be  deposed.  We  shall  reserve 
to  ourselves  to  determuie  the  rallying  symbol  that  it  shall  be 
authorized  to  carry. 

Art.  VI. — The  municipal  administration,  the  commission  of 
safety,  the  council  and  chiefs  of  the  urban  guard,  shall  look  both 
to  the  execution  of  the  preceding  arrangements,  as  well  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  order,  until  the  troops  have  effected  their 
entry. 

Art.  VII. — The  members  of  these  corps  are  declared  personally 
responsible,  from  the  date  of  the  present  notification,  for  any 
resistance  that  may  be  offered  to  the  public  force ;  as  well  as  for 
the  illegal  employment  of  the  public,  ormunicipal  money,  arms 
or  ammunition. 

Art.  VIII. — The  garrison  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  barracked 
or  camped,  so  as  not  to  be  a  burthen  to  the  inhabitants :  it  will 
observe  the  strictest  discipline.  All  violence  shall  be  repulsed  by 
force  of  arms ;  and  such  individuals  culpable  of  resistance,  as  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  public  force,  shall  be  delivered  over  to 
the  competent  judges,  to  be  prosecuted  criminally. 

(Signed)        FREDERICK, 

Prince  of  the  Netherlands. 
Done  at  our  Head-Quarters  of  Antwerp, 
this  2l8t  September,  1830. 
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The  fureit  way  to  prevent  leditions  (If  the  timet  do  bear  it)  is  to  take  ftwfty  the 
nutter  of  them ;  for  if  there  be  fuel  prepared,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark  shall 
come  that  #all  set  it  on  flrek"*— Bacom. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DEMOKALIZATIOX  OF  THE  ARHT — THE  FOITEE88E8  BVEEEMDEE^— 
8TEEM6TH  OF  THE  METUERLAKD8  MILITAET  ESTABLISHMEET— . 
08TEXD    ABANDONED— ASPECT    OF    BRUSSELS    AFTER    COMBAT— 
THE    BELOIAK    PARISIAN    LEGION — THE    PROTISIONAL   GOVERN- 
MENT  ESTABLISHES    ITS  AUTHORITY   THROUGHOUT   THE   COUN- 
TRY—DE    POTTER  RECALLED— HIS   TRIUMPHANT    RETURN  AND 
PALL— CHARACTERS  OF  MESSRS.  JOLLY  AND  ROGIER— CONDUCT  OF 
THE    BELGIAN    DEPUTIES   AT    THE   HAGUE— CONSOLIDATION  OF 
THE   PROyiSlONAL  GOVERNMENT — THE  COMMISSION  APPOINTED 
TO  DRAW  UP   THE   CONSTITUTION   DECIDES,   AS  A  PRELIMINARY 
MEASURE,  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  MONARCHY — ^YAN  HALBN 
ARRESTED — POSITION   OF    THE   DUTCH   AND    PATRIOT  FORCES— 
THE  LATTER  ADVANCE,  AND   FORCE  THE  FORMER  TO   RETREAT 
BEHIND  THE  RUPEL.  • 

The  demoralization  produced  on  the  whole  of 
the  Netherlands  forces  by  the  repulse  of  Prince  Fre* 
derick,  was  rapid  beyond  all  parallel  or  anticipation. 
Wherever  the  troops  did  not  abandon  their  officers,  the 
populace,  after  a  short  struggle,  invariably  gained  the 
aaomdancy.  The  generals  withdrew  to  the  citadels, 
where,  being  without  provisions  or  stores,  and  having  no 
confidence  in  those  under  their  orders,  they  were  sbcnrtly 
constrained  to  capitulate,  and  were  either  retained  pri- 
soners, or  conducted  to  the  Dutch  outposts.  Ath, 
where  the  populace  had  risen,  was  taken  possession  of  by 
BaroQ  Van  der  Smissen,  in  the  name  of  the  provisional 
government,  on  the  SJtb ;  and  thus  an  immense  supply  of 
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cannon,  powder,  and  military  stores  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  patriots.  In  a  few  days,  Mons,  Charleroy,  Tour- 
nay,  and  Ostend,  the  citadels  of  Namur,  Liege,  Ghent, 
Menin  and  Ypres,  with  Courtray,  Bruges,  Philippeville, 
Audenarde,  &c.,  and  the  rich  contents  of  their  arsenals, 
shared  a  similar  fate ;  so  that,  in  less  than  three  weeks, 
the  whole  line  of  barrier  fortresses,  with  the  exception 
of  Antwerp  and  Maestricht,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
insurgents. 

Defection  became  rife  throughout  all  ranks,  and  ex- 
tended even  to  the  higher  grades.  In  order  to  encourai^ 
this,  the  provisional  government  issued  an  edict  releasing 
all  officers  from  their  oaths  to  the  king,  and  rewarding 
with  immediate  advancement  those  that  embraced  the 
national  cause.  Major-generals  Ooethals,  Wauthier, 
and  Daine  were  amongst  the  first  that  availed  themselves 
of  this  absolution ;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  contagion 
spread,  that  ere  ten  days,  the  Dutch  officers  commanding 
corps  found  that  they  could  place  no  reliance  whatever^ 
either  on  the  Belgians  or  on  their  own  countrymen. 
For,  whilst  the  one  only  waited  a  convenient  occasion  to 
desert,  the  other,  who  were  in  the  minority,  were  in 
constant  expectation  of  being  abandoned,  or  perhaps 
attacked,  by  their  own  comrades.  This,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, accounts  for  the  extraordinary  successes  gained  by 
the  patriots  over  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  General 
<Jort-Heyligers  :  the  first,  aftar  a  succession  of  trifling 
skirmishes,  being  driven  back  upon  Antwerp ;  and  the 
latter,  who  had  8000  men  and  24  field-pieces  under  his 
orders,  being  compelled  to  seek  a  junction  with  Prince 
Frederick  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Wavre,  Jodoigne, 
and  thence  to  Terveuren  and  Cortenberg,  after  being 
repulsed  at  Oreye,  Louvain,  and  Tirlemont.  A  singular 
manceuvre,  seeing  that  the  country  by  Diest  and  Ghcel 
was  open  to  him,  and  that  he  might  thus  have  immediately 
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united  with  the  main  body,  which,  for  the  moment,  held 
its  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rupel  and  two 
Nethes,  and  ought  to  have  taken  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  prevent  its  left  flank  from  being  turned  by 
the  patriots. 

The  dissolution  of  an  army  so  numerous  and  well  or- 
ganized as  that  of  the  Netherlands,  is  an  event  of.  too 
great  importance  to  be  passed  over  in  a  cursory  manner ; 
but  the  surprise  naturally  awakened  by  its  sudden  dis- 
organization is  much  diminished  in  considering  bow 
deeply  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  disaffection  were  im- 
planted throughout  its  ranks.* 

'<  At  the  moment  of  the  attack  on  Brussels,  the  Nether- 
lands military  establishment  consisted  of  three  battalions 
of  grenadiers  and  two  of  Chasseurs  (guards) ;  eighteen 
regiments  of  infantry  ;  ten  of  cavalry  (one  of  which,  tlie 
seventh,  was  in  Java)  ;  four  battalionsof  field,  six  of  garri- 
son, and  six  troops  of  horse  artillery;  a  battalion  of  train ; 
a  pontoon  brigade ;  two  battalions  of  sappers  and  miners, 
and,  finally,  a  squadron  of  gensdarmes  for  each  of  the 
ten  southern  provinces,  including  the  grand  duchy.f 
The  staff*  under  Lieut.-general  Constant  de  Rebecque, 
was  numerous,  and  on  a  par  with  tlie  efficient  state  of 
the  rest  of  the  army,  which  formed  a  total  of  seventy- 
seven  battalions  of  infantry  ;  seventy-two  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  sixty  companies  or  troops  of  artillery,  exclu- 
sive of  train,  sappers,  and  gensdarmes ;  giving  a  general 
toUl  of  about  90,000  men. 

*<  The  whole,  of  which  more  than,  two-thirds  were  con- 
stantly on  furlough  without  pay,  was  recruited  by  bal- 


*  The  passages  marked  by  inverted  commas  are  extracted  and  re- 
vised from  an  article  published  m  the  United  S&nrioe  Joumoi  (No/  60, 
Jan.  1833)  bj  the  author 

•f  The  employment  of  this  species  of  armed  police  being  contrary 
to  the  habits  of  the  Dutch,  was  not  introduced  into  Holland. 
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lot  on  a  system  of  organization,  resembling  the  Prussian 
landwher,  rather  than  the  French  conscription.  All  un- 
married  men,  between  the  age  of  nineteen  and  twenty* 
three  inclusive,  were  liable  to  be  drawn  ;  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  was  renewed  annually.  The  term  of  service  was  for 
five  years.  The  infantry  regiments  were  enrolled  by  can- 
tons or  districts,  and  remained  stationary  in  these  districts 
or  their  immediate  vicinity  during  many  years.  The 
major  part  had  not,  in  fact,  changed  their  quarters  from 
their  first  formation  in  1816  down  to  the  summer  of  1830. 
This  plan  was  well  adapted  for  convenience  and  economy, 
as  regarded  those  classes  of  militia  called  out  for  annual 
training;  for  had  the  Wallon  regiments  been  quartered  in 
Friesland,or  the  Gronigen  divisions  in  Hainault,  the  time 
occupied  in  marching  to  and  fro  would  have  augmented 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  and  diminished  the  period 
of  drill,  which  was  limited  by  the  208th  section  of  the 
fundamental  law  to  about  one  month,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  when  the  government  could  retain  either  a 
fourth  or  the  whole  of  the  militia  under  arms. 

^  But  this  system  was  attended  with  many  drawbacks. 
From  remaining  so  many  years  in  the  same  quarters,  both 
officers  and  men  became  heavy,  inert,  and  never  acquired 
a  smart  or  soldier-like  appearance.  They  considered  th^r 
^rrisons  as  a  home  for  life,  and  thus  formed  local  attacb- 
ments,  which  always  tend  to  enervate  discipline  and 
enfeeble  that  military  independence  so  essential  to  the 
mobility  and  efficiency  of  regular  troops.  The  pernicious 
effects  of  this  were  sorely  felt  when  the  revolutioaary 
crisis  put  the  energy  and  fidelity  of  the  troops  to  the 
test. 

**  The  garrisons  of  the  various  Belgic  towns  being  thus 
recruited  from  the  surrounding  cantons,  the  men  were 
connected  by  ties  of  parentage  and  early  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  and  neighbouring  peasantry.    They  had 
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relatives  and  friends  amongst  the  people,  from  whom 
two-thirds  were  only  separated  during  the  brief  period 
of  annual  exercise.  They  also  spoke  the  provincial 
dialect,and  were  thus  more  easily  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  a  grievious  crime  towards  Ood  and  their  country  to 
shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Independent  of 
the  just  discontent  felt  by  all  ranks  at  the  obnoxious 
system  of  Dutch  partiality,  no  arts,  no  arguments  were 
left  untried  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  revolt,  either  by 
the  priests  or  revolutionary  agents.  Threats  of  excom- 
munication and  menaces  of  various  kinds  were  employed 
to  convert  the  loyal,  whilst  bribery  and  cajolery  were 
unsparingly  exerted  to  hurry  the  disaffected  from  their 
allegiance.  Even  the  government  and  municipal  funds 
were  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  subornation  : 
credit  being  subsequently  given  to  the  different  function- 
aries for  the  sums  thus  disbursed. 

*'  But,  however  active  and  well  concerted  these  ma- 
chinations, the  result  must  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
nature  of  the  military  constitution  and  other  local  causes, 
than  to  the  efforts  of  either  clergy  or  provisional  govern- 
ment The  militia,  of  whom  two-thirds  resided  during 
eleven  months  with  their  families,  fully  participated  in 
the  general  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment. When  ordered  to  join  their  battalions  at  the 
moment  of  the  revolution,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
combatting  that  revolution,  their  hearts  were  already 
embittered  against  those  whom  they  were  required  to 
serve.  The  ordinary  repugnance  of  the  recruits  for 
exercise  was  aggravated  by  their  hatred  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  quitted  their  homes.  In  bidding  adieu 
to  these  homes,  they  felt  that,  if  they  were  to  do  their 
duty,  they  should  probably  be  called  on  to  immolate  the 
objects  of  their  affection  at  the  command  of  foreign 
chiefs  whom  they  detested,  and  for  the  support  of  a 
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government  for  which  they  entertained  no  sympathy. 
To  expect  that  such  men  should  suddenly  forget  all  the 
ties  that  bound  them  to  the  people,  and  willingly  take 
up  arms  to  smite  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  was  to  ex* 
pect  too  much  of  human  nature :  it  was  a  premium 
and  encouragement  to  desertion.  Indeed,  great  numba:s 
deemed  it  more  simple  to  avoid  the  alternative,  by  not 
joining  their  regiments ;  preferring  to  risk  the  punish* 
ment  inflicted  on  refractory  conscripts,  rather  than  to 
raise  their  weapons  against  their  families,  or  to  desert 
their  colours  when  once  enrolled. 

<*  The  rapidity  with  which  the  Belgic  garrisons 
melted  away  exceeds  all  belief.  A  sketch  of  events  at 
Ostend  will  suffice  as  a  portrait  of  scenes  that  occurred 
elsewhere.  At  the  moment  the  royal  troops  were  ex« 
pelled  from  Brussels,  general  excitement  and  disaflection 
were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  in  the  Flanders ;  but 
Obent  and  other  towns  had  not  hitherto  broken  out  in 
open  rebellion.  Amongst  those  that  still  remained 
faithful  was  Ostend  ;  here  the  garrison  consisted  of  one 
battalion  of  the  6th  and  a  few  artillery-men.  With 
these  the  veteran  governor.  Major-general  Schepem, 
contrived  to  repress  two  or  three  partial  risings,  and 
held  the  disaffected  in  check  during  three  days;  forhither* 
to,  the  militia-men  had  evinced  no  overt  inclination  to 
abandon  their  colours,  and  on  one  occasion  opened  a 
platoon  fire  upon  the  rioters. 

<*  Finding  that  his  men  were  harassed  by  patrols  and 
extra-duties,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  maintaining 
Ostend  to  the  last  moment,  Schepem  applied  for  rein* 
forcements  to  Major-general  Goethals,  who  occupied 
Bruges  with  about  1,800  men,  where  he  also  had  to 
encounter  popular  tumults,  and  to  go  through  the 
form  of  firing  over  the  heads  of  the  rioters.  The  in- 
difference shown  by  the  government  to  the  conservation 
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of  Osttod  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for.  Nothing 
but  that  fatality  which  attended  all  their  operations, 
whether  military  or  political,  can  account  for  their  not 
having  dispatched  a  chosen  force  from  Flushing ;  either 
to  secure  the  fortress  in  the  event  of  sedition,  or  to  re- 
take it  after  tlie  defection  of  the  troops.  At  any  time, 
during  many  subsequent  days,  a  handful  of  resolute 
men  might  ^have  carried  and  maintained  it  with  the 
greatest  facility,  especially  if  supported  by  two  or  three 
vessels  of  war  off  tlie  coast,  and  as  many  gun-boats  in 
the  harbour.  It  is  true  Ostend  was  not  in  a  state  to 
stand  a  siege,  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  a  Dutch  engi- 
neer having  rendered  it  necessary  to  pull  down  and  re- 
build a  great  portion  of  the  western  defences ;  but  it 
was  the  evident  policy  of  the  king  to  make  every  sa- 
crifice to  preserve  or  retake  a  place  that  would  have 
secured  him  the  command  of  West  Flanders,  and  thus 
have  given  a  totally  different  turn  to  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
*<  Ooethals,  whose  position  at  Bruges  had  been  ex- 
tremely critical,  abandoned  that  city  on  the  1st  of 
October,  and  having  arrived  before  the  gates  of  Ostend 
with  three  battalions,  was  joyfully  admitted  by  the  un- 
suspecting Schepem,  who  placed  full  reliance  on  his 
tsoUeague  and  the  troops.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
latter  reached  the  barracks,  ere  symptoms  of  insubordi- 
nation broke  out,  and  soon  proved  that  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  was  deeply  ingrafted  among  them.  The 
evening  passed  off  tranquilly  ;  but  towards  two  a.  m., 
the  piquets  and  guards  deserted  their  posts ;  the  whole 
regiment  rose  on  their  officers,  tore  the  Dutch  cockades 
from  their  caps,  discharged  their  muskets  in  the  air, 
cast  away  or  sold  their  arms  and  appointments,  and 
rushing  through  the  streets  in  the  wildest  state  of  ex- 
citement and  inebriation  (for  they  had  been  well  plied 
with  liquor  by  the  emissaries  of  the  people)^  filled  the 
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air  with  shouts  of  *'  Loog  live  the  Belgians  !**  ^*  Death 
to  the  Dutch  !^  It  is  but  just»  however^  to  observe} 
that  not  the  slightest  act  of  violence  or  outrage  was 
committed.  Their  only  anxiety  was  to  escape  from  the 
regiment ;  and  this  anxiety  was  increased  not  only  by 
their  ordinary  term  of  training  having  expired  oa  thai 
day,  but  by  the  accidental  appearance  inshore  of  mk 
unusual  number  of  vessels,  beating  to  windward,  wlmh 
were  artfully  reported  to  be  Dutch  craft  coming  into 
port  in  order  to  carry  them  off  to  Holland.  In  ^ort,  so 
expeditious  were  they,  that  by  three  p.  m.  of  the  same 
day,  the  whole  of  the  four  battalions  had  deserted,  ex- 
cept a  portion  of  the  oflBcers  and  non-commissioned,  with 
some  fifty  old  soldiers. 

**  Having  discovered  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
abandoned  by  the  troops,  and  being  warned  of  the 
danger  that  he  and  his  countrymen  were  likely  to  incur 
from  the  populace,  Schepern  assembled  all  the  Dutch 
at  nightfall,  and  gave  them  secret  directions  to  prepare 
for  immediate  flight.  A  vessel  having  been  procured, 
the  whole  party,  with  their  families,  amounting  to  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  individuals,  embarked  at  mid- 
night, and  made  their  escape  to  Flushing.  Their  de- 
parture was  timely ;  for  on  the  following  day,  the 
Belgians,  in  despite  of  capitulations  and  the  laws  of 
nations,  arrested  the  Dutch  officers  at  Mons,  Touruay, 
Ypres  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  those  who  were  <m 
their  route  through  Bruges  to  return  by  Eeduse  and 
Breskens  to  Hollimd.* 

*  So  yigiUnt  were  the  populace,  thtt  neither  tnveUeis  nor 
courien  escaped.  An  English  gentleman,  charged  with  despatdiea 
ftom  government  to  Mr.  Cartmright  at  Brussels,  was  arrested  by 
Uie  mob  at  Bruges,  and  carried  before  the  commission  of  public 
safetj,  which,  after  satisfying  themselves  that  he  was  not  a  Dutch- 
man, finally  permitted  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 
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**  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  that  had  not 
witnessed  these  scenes,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  efiect  pre- 
ihioedon  the  mind,  by  a  sight  so  utterly,  opposed  to  all 
those  principles  of  duty,  loyalty,  and  obedience  that 
are  characteristic  of  regular  armies.  The  bursting  of 
a  typbon  could  not  be  more  sudden  and  overwhelming 
than  the  dissolution  of  the  whole.  It  is  but  just,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  the  majority  of  the  officers  ex- 
erted every  nerve  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  their 
corps,  and  literally  shed  tears  of  shame  and  anger  at 
conduct  so  disgraceful  to  disciplined  troops ;  but  their 
efforts  were  vain.  Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  in 
which  the  Belgian  officers  conducted  themselves  in  strict 
conformity  to  those  rules  of  honour  that  ought  to  be 
the  sacred,  the  inviolable  guide  of  the  soldier.  How- 
ever much  they  might  have  sympathized  in  the  views 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  panted  for  the  independence 
of  their  country,  the  majority  continued  faithful  to  the 
monarch  to  whom  they  had  sworn  allegiance,  until  a 
prodamatioQ  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  left  them  at 
liberty  to  continue  in  the  service  of  Holland,  or  to  join 
the  national  standard. 

^  It  has  been  stated  that  no  excesses  were  committed  at 
Ostend.  It  is  not  less  worthy  of  observati<xi,  that  on 
travaning  the  country  by  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  St. 
Nicholas,  to  the  Tiie  de  Flandre^  the  traveller  neither 
encountered  the  slightest  obstruction,  nor  heard  of  a 
single  instance  of  outrage  or  robbery,  although  thou- 
sands of  disbanded  soldiers  covered  the  roads,  and  were 
scattered  through  the  surrounding  villages ;  a  fact  the 
more  remarkable,  since  there  was  no  police,  no  govern- 
ment, no  civil  or  military  authority ;  and  thus  crimes 
might  have  been  perpetrated  with  the  utmost  impu- 
nity.'' 

But  to  return  to  the  capital.    On  the  departure  of 

B  3 
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the  royal  troops,  the  upper  quarter  of  the  city  offered  a 
most  melancholy  spectacle,  strangely  contrasting  ^Un 
its  previous  brilliant  aspect.  The  citizens,  who  flocked 
to  the  theatre  of  recent  combat,  shuddered  as  they 
gazed  on  the  scene  that  presented  itself,  in  the  park 
and  adjacent  street*.  The  sudden  conversion  of  this 
beautiful  portion  of  the  metropolis  into  a  field  of  car- 
nage and  desolation,  was  to  them  both  incomprehen- 
sible and  unparalleled  in  barbarity.  Though  hitherto 
lukewarm,  their  breasts  now  swelled  with  animosity 
against  the  Dutch.  The  whole  weight  of  their  execra- 
tion fell  upon  Prince  Frederick.  From  this  hour,  that 
which  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  uprising  against  the 
system  of  administration,  was  converted  into  an  irre- 
concilable war  against  the  dynasty.  The  word  Orangl^^ 
became  henceforth  a  term  of  proscription. 

In  the  park,  the  statues,  trees,  gates,  and  ornaments 
were  shattered  or  defaced  ;  the  walks,  alleys,  and  hol- 
lows, were  strewed  with  fragments  of  fire-arms,  gun- 
carriages,  uniforms,  and  military  equipments.  Here, 
the  mangled  bodies  of  dead  horses  obstructed  the  path ; 
there,  lay  a  still  palpitating,  half-stripped,  unburied 
corpse ;  and  there  again,  a  dozen  others,  barely  covered 
by  a  few  handfuls  of  earth  or  leaves.  Here,  ensan- 
guined or  discoloured  streaks  marked  the  trace  where 
some  wounded  victim  had  dragged  himself  from  the 
scene  of  combat ;  while  there,  deep  indentures  in  the 
sand,  and  dark  coagulated  pools,  covered  by  myriads  of 
insects,  indicated  the  spots  where  other  gallant  men  had 
made  their  last  death  struggle. 

The  Hotel  Torrington  ,  the  buildings  contiguous  to 
the  palace,  and  those  fronting  the  Botanical  Gardens 


•  The  H6U'l  Torrington,  so  called  from  its  having  heen  the  resi- 
dence orLrf>rd  Torrington,  when  ambassador  to  the  Austrian  Governor- 
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were  converted  into  a  heap  of  reeking  ashes :  the  noble 
mansion  of  Mr.  M6eus  was  reduced  to  cinders  ;  its  pro- 
prietor, denounced  as  an  Orangist,  was  compelled  to 
seek  protection  for  his  wife  and  family  in  the  country ; 
while  an  infuriated  and  brutal  populace  revelled  in  the 
unrestrained  licentiousness  of  devastation  and  plunder.^ 
The  H6tel  de  Bellevue,  and  the  adjacent  buildings, 
were  so  riddled  with  projectiles  as  to  menace  dissolu-^ 
tion.  The  granite  posts  and  massive  chains  that  deco- 
rated the  foot-paths,  were  riven  asunder;  the  houses 
were  perforated  or  spangled  with  shot ;  the  window^ 
glass  shivered  to  a  thousand  atoms,  and  the  frames 
broken;  the  doors  splintered;  the  interiors  ruined  or 
utterly  devastated ;  brains  on  the  walls,  and  blood  on 
the  floors.  The  streets,  intersected  at  every  angle  with 
barricades,  were  filled  with  bands  of  armed  volunteers^ 
whose  discordant  shouts  were  only  hushed  as  they  en- 
countered the  funeral  convoy  of  some  fallen  (X)mrade, 
on  its  way  to  the  general  receptacle  of  the  killed,  in  the 
Place  des  Martyres.  Amidst  all  this  scene  of  exaspera- 
tion and  misrule,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  royal 
palaces^  which  offered  so  tempting  a  bait  to  popular 
vengeance,  scarcely  received  the  slightest  injury.  Nor 
was  it  less  curious  to  see  the  patriot  leader.  Van  Halen, 
who  a  few  days  previous  had  been  contented  with  a 
modest  abode  in  some  distant  quarter,  now  established 
beneath  that  roof  which  had  hitherto  been  the  residence 
of  all  that  was  most  exalted  and  illustrious  in  Europe. 
Here,  surrounded  by  his  numerous  staff*,  Van  Halen 
issued  his  orders,  and  appointed  governors  to  the  royal 


general.  The  buildings  near  the  palace,  as  well  as  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  M^eus  and  other  edifices,  were  burned  by  the  populace  either 
during  or  after  the  combat 

*  The  loss  of  Mr.  M^eus  was  estimated  at  1,500,000  francs,  in- 
eluding  800  barrels  of  oil  in  the  tanks  and  cellars. 
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THE  BELGIC  RBVOLUTION.  IS 

Was  followed  by  400  of  fats  troop,  Pontecoalant  gal- 
loped to  the  great  square,  attended  by  a  single  atd-de* 
OdDp,  and  springing  sword  in  band  among  the  rioters, 
partly  by  bis  dauntless  bearing,  and  partly  by  the 
energy  of  his  words,  kept  them  at  bay,  until  the 
arrival  of  his  followers^  who  seized  set eral  ringleaders, 
and  ooDTeyed  them  prisoners  to  Ghent.  Then  con- 
sulting with  the  mayor  and  municipal  officers,  who  had 
fled  for  security  to  a  private  house,  he  issued  a  proda- 
DMition,  which  is  not  one  of  the  le»t  remarkable  docu- 
ments of  that  epoch,  since  it  shews  the  extimordinary 
attitude  and  powers  assumed  by  the  leaders  of  these 
bands.* 

In  the  meantime  the  iefacio  government  at  Brusseb, 
pcoceeding  with  that  energy  and  promptitude  which  is  the 
ordinary  characteristic  of  revolutionary  times,  assumed 
the  title  of  **  Provisional  Government  of  Belgium  ;^ 
thus  extending  its  powers  over  the  whole  country,  and 
thereby  subverting  at  one  blow  the  whole  royal  power. 
It  furdier  commenced  its  administrative  career  by  is- 
SBiiig  several  proclamations.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  were  *>firstly « a  decree,  declaring  that  justice  should 
be  administered  in  its  name,  in  all  the  tribunals  through* 
out  Belgium :  secondly,  an  appeal,  calling  upon  the 
troops  to  abandon  the  Dutch  standard,  and  liberating 
them  from  their  allegiance :  thirdly,  a  declaration,  stat- 
ing that,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  Brussels  com- 
merce to  meet  its  pecuniary  engagements,  the  pajrment 
(»f  all  bills  due  on  the  city  should  be  postponed  for 
twenty^f  ve  days— a  bold  and  unprecedented  measure, 
which  added  immensely  to  the  revolutionary  influence, 
and  averted  the  evils  that  were  anticipated  from  com- 
mercial distress  and  bankruptcy:     and,  fourthly,  a 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  18. 
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proclamation,  *^  inviting  M.  Louis  de  Potter  and  all 
other  Belgians  to  return  to  their  country .'** 

De  Potter,  who  had  been  publicly  banished,  and  wss 
desirous  to  be  recalled  by  some  act  proclaiming  the 
remission  of  his  sentence,  though  disappointed  at  this 
laconic  and  vague  notice,  lost  no  time  in  quitting  Lille, 
where  he  had  awaited  the  invitation  of  the  provisional 
government,  and  set  out  for  Brussels.  A  more  striking 
instance  of  the  capriciousness  and  instability  of  popular 
favour,  never  was  exemplified  than  in  the  forty-seven 
day  s^  reign  of  this  celebrated  personage.  The  following 
description  of  his  entry  into  Brussels,  extracted  from 
the  notes  of  an  eye-witness,  is  at  once  graphic  and  ve- 
racious.* 

*<  The  immense  popularity  De  Potter  had  attained 
surpassed  every  thing  of  the  same  kind  in  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  men  :  even  that  of  Vandemoot  in  1790,  or 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1820.  His  journey  from 
Toumay,  where  he  was  first  recognized,  was  literally  a 
triumphal  march.  He  might  have  travelled  the  twenty 
leagues,  carried,  or  rather  dragged  by  the  arms  of  the 
population,  that  thronged  from  every  side  to  touch  or 
gaze  upon  him.  The  mayors,  the  authorities,  the  mu- 
sical societies,  waited  on,  escorted,  and  disputed  the 
honour  of  receiving  and  lodging  him.  At  Tournay, 
Leuze,  Ath,  Enghien,  Hale,  and  lastly  at  Brussels, 
the  horses  were  taken  from  his  carriage,  and  the  people 
drew  him  along,  in  despite  of  his  remonstrances,  whe- 
ther real  or  pretended  !  Universal  shouts  of  **  Liberty 
and  De  Potter  for  ever !  Long  live  the  Belgic  La- 
fayette !  Long  live  our  defender  \^  rent  the  air. 
Single  and  married  ladies  struggled  for  the  honour  of 
embracing  him ;  flowers  and  Uurels  were  offered  to 
him ;  so  that  he  wept  for  very  joy  and  emotion. 

•  *'  Esquisses  de  la  Revolution  de  la  Belgique."    Brussels,  1830. 
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**  At  six  oVlock  he  reached  the  gate  of  Anderlecht, 
attended  by  several  bands  of  armed  volunteers  that  had 
joined  him  on  the  road.  Here  he  found  a  numerous 
detachment  of  civic  guards,  and  mcH'e  than  20,000 
citizens.  Followed  by  this  immense  multitude,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  town-hall,  where  he  was  received 
by  all  the  members  of  the  provisional  government,  who 
threw  themselves  upon  him,  and  had  like  to  have 
smothered  him  in  their  embraces,  hailing  him  as  the 
principal  author  of  the  revolution.  At  seven  o^clock  he 
appeared  at  the  balcony  and  addressed  the  people. 
Thunders  of  applause  drowned  his  words."" 

Such  is  the  correct  picture  of  De  Potter's  entry  and 
momentary  popularity:  a  popularity  founded  on  the 
prosecutions  he  had  undergone,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
journals  in  his  favour,  rather  than  on  any  intrinsic  merit 
of  his  own.  For  although  he  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
talent,  an  able  jurisconsult,  a  good  classic,  an  elegant, 
caustic  writer,  and  a  loud  declairoer  for  liberty  and 
equality,  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  ambitious  and 
overbearing;  that  he  aimed  at  supreme  power;  that 
although  he  had  the  head  to  devise,  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  execute  any  bold  project ;  and  that,  while  he 
preached  agrarian  equality,  no  man  was  more  covetous 
of  increasing  his  own  treasures.  Being  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  ancient  and  modem  revolutions,  he 
thirsted  to  imitate  Marius,  Sylla,  Cromwell,  or  even 
Robespierre ;  but  he  lacked  two  or  three  great  elements 
of  success — ^namely,  a  disregard  for  danger  and  a  con- 
tempt for  money.  He  hated  monarchy,  and  loved  a 
republic,  because,  even  in  the  extremest  intoxication  of 
his  triumph,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  aspire  to  a  crown, 
though  he  might  perchance  become  president. 

Thus,  insomuch  as  his  popularity  was  sudden  and 
overwhelming,  and  his  entry  triumphant  and  honour- 
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able,  so  was  his  fall  rapid,  and  his  departure  pitifoL 
The  man  who  on  the  29th  of  September  had  been  raised 
to  a  level  with  all  that  Belgium  bad  ever  produced  most 
illustrious  and  noble,  was  as  suddenly  cast  down  by  the 
ostracism  of  the  nation,  and  ti:eated  with  a  contumdy  at 
degrading  as  ever  had  befallen  the  commonest  politicd 
mountebank.  Never  did  popular  idol,  crowned  with 
the  tinsel  lustre  of  mob  celebrity,  sink  down  into  sudi  a 
night  of  oblivion.  So  that  ere  long,  men  would  have 
forgotten  that  he  lived,  had  he  not  occasionally  thrust 
himself  on  their  notice,  through  the  medium  of  some 
republican  journal.  Nay,  this  idol,  whom  thousands 
had  obeyed,  as  though  his  behests  wexe  those  of  a  god, 
could  scarcely  find  a  single  hand  to  shield  him  from  the 
filth  cast  on  him  by  tlie  very  proletaries  who,  a  few 
weeks  previous,  would  have  ofiered  him  their  bodies  as  a 
foot-stool. 

On  the  morning  subsequent  to  De  Potter^s  arrival  in 
Brussels,  a  decree  announced  to  the  nation  that  he  was 
adjoined  to  the  provisional  government.  He  also  com- 
municated this  event  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  fellow. 
citizens,  in  which  appeared  the  following  profeasions  of 
faith : 

*<  Liberty  for  all !  Equality  of  all  before  the  supreme 
power,  the  nation,  and  before  its  will,  the  law  !  People  ! 
what  we  are,  we  are  through  you ;  that  which  we  will 
do,  we  will  do  for  you.** 

There  is  no  circumstance  more  worthy  of  attentioii 
than  the  contrast  between  the  influence  so  suddenly 
acquired  by  the  members  of  the  provisional  government 
and  their  private  and  public  antecedents.  The  merits 
and  qualifications  of  all,  except  Messrs.  Jolly  and  Ro- 
gier,  have  been  already  detailed.  The  former,  who  hftd 
served  with  credit  as  a  subaltern  of  engineers,  had 
abandoned  the  career  of  arms  for  that  of  the  arts,  and 
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bad  lired  io  the  most  complete  retirement  i  but,  though 
a  promising  artist  and  honourable  man,  he  neither  pos-. 
seteed  influence,  abilities,  energies,  or  knowledge  of 
administration  necessary  for  the  Herculean  task  of  re- 
QCganiaing  the  wreck  of  an  army,  of  which  not  a  vestige 
remained  save  the  raw  material.  Consequently,  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  he  retired  and  made  way  for  Ooethals, 
who  had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division 
on  the  7th  of  October.  His  brief  administratis  was, 
therefore,  an  utter  failure. 

The  other,  Mr. Charles  Rogier,descended  fiK>mareiqpec- 
table  Fieoch  family  settled  on  the  Meuse,  was  scarcely 
known  to  the  public  before  the  outbreaking  of  August. 
As  a  practitioner  at  the  Liege  bar,  and  professor  of  French 
literature  at  the  university  of  that  city,  he  was  esteemed 
by  the  limited  circle  of  his  acquaintance ;  but  he  enjoyed 
no  general  fame  either  as  a  jurisconsult  or  political  econo* 
mist;  and  would  probably  have  ended  his  days  in  compa- 
rative insignificance,  had  not  the  revolution  called  forth 
his  energies,  and  opened  for  him  a  new  field  of  exertion. 
He  was  one  of  those  that  might  exclaim  with  Cicero : — 
<*  Neque  euiquam  tarn  statim  clarum  i$igenium  esty  ui 
po98it  emergere ;  nisi  ilia  materia^  occaHo,fautor  eiiamy 
oofiiunendaiarqtie  otmtingatJ^  Being,  however,  endowed 
with  great  firmness  and  personal  courage ;  possessing 
that  blunt  eloquence  and  decision,  which  is  so  e£Eective 
in  times  of  trouble,  and  being  ardently  devoted  to  con- 
stitutiooal  liberty,  he  soon  brought  himself  into  notice. 
Dii^sted  with  Uie  conduct  of  government,  he  embraced 
the  pi^uUur  cause  with  fervour,  but  not  with  blindness. 
His  only  aim  was  redress  of  grievances,  and  not  sub- 
verncn  of  the  crown ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  when  he 
entered  Brussels  at  the  head  of  his  volunteers,  the  ex- 
tent of  hfs  hopes  was  an  administrative  separation, 
under  the  viceioyalty  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
energy  and  presence  of  mind  that  he  displayed  at  Liege 
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in  curbing  the  mischievous  spirit  of  the  populace  wlien 
inclined  to  pillage ;  the  boldness  with  which  he  led  his 
detachment  through  the  centre  of  the  royal  army ;  the 
firmness  and  prudence  of  his  conduct,  from  the  moment 
of  his  arrival  at  Brussels  to  the  last  hour  of  the  defence 
to  which  he  had  mainly  contributed,  gave  him  great 
influence  over  the  people,  and  rendered  his  nominatioo 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  volunteers,  who  associated  his 
name  with  those  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  revolution. 
Being  linked  by  private  and  public  sympathies  with 
M.  Lebeau,  Rogier  early  associated  himself  in  the 
views  of  that  statesman ;  and  although  there  were  occa- 
sions when  he  abandoned  himself  too  lightly  to  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  his  parliamentary  career  has 
shown  that  constitutional  monarchy  has  not  a  wore 
devoted  advocate,  nor  his  country  a  more  zealous 
servant. 

By  a  remarkable  anomaly,  there  was  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual composing  this  self-elected  government  that  could 
boast  of  any  superlative  antecedents.  Not  one  of  them 
had  been  a  member  of  either  legislative  chamber,  or, 
with  the  exception  of  De  Potter,  in  any  way  known  to 
the  country  at  large.  It  is  true  they  were  all  devoted 
partisans  of  liberty,  and  had  many  times  advocated  her 
cause,  both  in  the  journals  and  at  the  bar ;  two  or  three 
also  possessed  superior  abilities.  But  no  political  halo 
surrounded  their  brows  —  no  previous  parliamentary 
career,  or  public  services,  had  entitled  them  to  pre-emi- 
nence. They  were  cast  forward  by  the  sudden  throes 
of  the  revolution,  and,  grappling  boldly  with  the  times, 
skilfully  converted  them  into  instruments  of  advance- 
ment. 

Various  fortuitous  circumstances  also  contributed  to 
the  first  foundation  of  their  power,  and  none,  perhaps, 
more  cogently  than  the  convocation  of  the  States-Gene- 
ral at  the  Hague.     For,  supposing  the  deputies  of  the 
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soiUh  to  have  been  assembled  at  Brussels)  or  even  in 
any  other  Belgian  city,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Charles  de  Brouckere»  De  Meulenaere^  Le  Hon,  Oer* 
lache,  De  Chokier,  and  others,  whose  merits  as  orators, 
politicians,  and  patriots  were  universally  acknowledged^ 
should  not  have  entered  into  competition  with  indivi* 
duals  who  were  comparatively  obscure. 

The  conduct  of  the  Belgic  deputies  being  moreover 
subject  to  much  criticism  at  this  period,  the  members 
of  the  provisional  government  skilfully  availed  them- 
selves of  their  absence  to  fortify  their  own  power, 
though  they  were  subsequently  compelled  to  admit 
some  of  them  to  a  share  in  the  administration.  What> 
ever  might  have  been  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
Belgic  people  of  their  representatives,  dispassionate  ccm^. 
sideration  soon  placed  their  character  in  its  true  light. 
Nothing  could  be  more  critical  and  embarrassing  than 
their  position,  nor  more  judicious  than  their  conduct* 
In  the  heart  of  an  inimical  country ;  cut  off  from  ordi* 
nary  communications  with  the  south;  aware  that  an 
hostUe  army  was  advancing  on  the  towns  that  contained 
their  families  and  properties ;  alarmed  by  daily  reports 
of  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  destruction  of 
thieir  native  cities ;  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  affairs ; 
compelled  from  motives  of  policy  to  remain  at  the 
Hague,  while  their  hearts  and  thoughts  were  at  home, 
they  were  accused  of  cowardice  and  want  of  patriotism, 
when,  in  fact,  they  were  giving  essential  proofs  of  moral 
courage  and  civic  devotion. 

It  is  true,  they  might  have  returned  home,  or  distin* 
guished  themselves  by  violent  propositions  and  speeches 
ilUbefitting  a  grave  legislative  body.  But  they  could 
not  employ  the  latter  without  exasperating  even  the 
liberal  portion  of  their  Dutch  coUeagues;  nor  could 
they  have  adopted  the  former  step  without  deviating 
from  the  constitutional  course,  which  they  had  resolved 
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to  pursue,  and  tboreby  involviog  the  rgectioD  of  the 
two  great  questions  submitted  to  their  ddiberation. 
This  proceeding  was  the  more  politic ;  since,  in  the 
event  of  the  submission  of  Brussels,  it  was  of  vital  im» 
portance  to  reserve  the  constitutional  means  of  securii^ 
both  the  separaticm  and  the  revision  of  the  fundamenlal 
law. 

These  measures,  proposed  by  the  message  of  the  13tb 
September,  were  in  fact  debated  during  the  attack  on 
Brussels,  and  were  carried  affirmatively  on  the  28th  and 
29th.  The  first,  by  a  majority  of  50  to  44 ;  the  laUer, 
by  55  to  43  votes.*  The  address  in  reply  to  the  king^s 
speech  having  been  previously  voted,  the  extraordinary 
session  was  closed  on  the  2nd  of  October,  and  the 
southern  deputies  returned  home  forthwith,  and  there 
found  the  provisional  government  established  as  firmly 
as  though  it  had  long  formed  part  of  the  national  in- 
stitutions. 

The  first  great  point  that  occupied  the  attention  of 
De  Potter  and  his  colleagues  was  the  political  confor- 
mation  best  adopted  to  the  immediate  exigencies  and 
collateral  position  of  the  nation.  *'  The  provisioiial  gi>> 
vemment,^  says  Mr.  Nothomby-f-  <<  propounded  to  i^ 
self,  and  as  it  were  i  priori j  three  fundamental  qaea^ 
tions,  destined  to  arise  from  events  still  laoomplete; 
namely,  shall  Belgium  erect  herself  into  an  independesC 
state?  What  form  of  government  shall  she  adcqjt? 
Shall  she  separate  herself  entirely  fnom  the  hoose  «of 
Orange  ?^  The  ultimate  solution  of  these  questions  mm^ 
reserved  for  the  national  congress,  ordered  to  i)e^oil<- 
voked  by  a  decree  of  the  4th  of  October ;  but- a  passage 
of  this  decree  already  revealed  the  views  of  its  au* 
thors.^ 

*  M.  de  Stassart  and  two  other  deputies  were  absent, 
t  ^'  Essai  Histor.  et  PoKt./'  par  Nolliomb, 
i  See  Appendix,  No.  18. 
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Although  the  provisional  government  was  nearly  una* 
nnnouB  as  to  the  question  of  national  independence,  much 
difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  form.  De  Potter, 
who  coveted  the  presidency,  strongly  opined  for  a  re- 
;  therefore,  all  connexion  with  the  house  of  Nassau 
utterly  opposed  to  the  object  of  his  ambition.  Mr. 
Oendebien,  though  a  partisan  of  democracy,  warmly  ad* 
vocated  a  reunion  with  France ;  while  Mr*  Van  de 
Weyer,  and  the  remainder,  who  were  devoted  to  inde- 
pendence cm  a  monarchical  basis,  were  no  way  disindined 
to  preserve  rdktikmB  with  the  Nassau  family,  inasmuch 
as  concerned  the  Prince  of  Orange  individually-— cd  ways 
providing  that  his  royal  highness  should  unequivocally 
abstract  himself  from  all  national  and  family  ties,  and 
frankly  offer  himself  to  the  Belgic  people  as  their 

chief. 

This  latter  plan  was  by  no  means  impracticable  as 
regarded  the  nation,  nor  impolitic  as  concerned  Europe. 
The  revolution  had  not  been  originally  directed  against 
the  dynasty ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  insurgent  chiefs 
bod  sworn  <^  on  honour,'^  to  maintain  it.  Secondly,  it 
was  universally  understood  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
w^  stnmgly  opposed  to  the  assault  on  Brussels,  and 
that  he  was  at  that  moment  disgraced  for  espousing  the 
poputav  cause ;  therefore,  however  fierce  the  antipathy 
to  FrtBce  Frederick  and  the  king,  the  majority  of  the 
natioti  and  army  were  well  disposed  to  the  heir  to  the 
tfarottft.  Of  the  coocurrence  and  support  of  all  European 
eabinels,  there  could  be  no  question.  From  the  banks 
of  theThames  to  the  shores  of  the  Neva,  the  nomination 
of  the  Utter  would  have  been  hailed  with  joy.  Even  the 
French  gDvenunents  then  under  the  pilotage  of  Lafitte, 
was  averse  to  the  entire  exclution  of  the  Nassau  dynasty ; 
at  all  events,  it  went  through  the  fcvm  of  sending  an  agent 
to  Brussels,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  adjournment  of 
this  measure. 
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A  striking  political  syllogism  tended  to  confirm  tlie 
opinions  of  those  who  advocated  an  independent  mo- 
narchy. Firstly,  the  mission  undertaken  by  Gendebien, 
in  order  to  sound  the  French  government  and  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  party,  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  re- 
union, had  not  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results : 
the  one  reluctantly  but  frankly  declined  the  tempting 
bait ;  the  other  could  only  offer  hopes  and  contingent 
promises.  Secondly,  the  immense  ascendancy  of  mo- 
narchical over  democratic  principles,  both  in  France 
and  Belgium,  could  not  be  denied  even  by  the  most 
sanguine  republicans — a  fact  fully  confirmed  in  the  latter 
country  by  the  national  congress,  where,  out  of  two 
hundred  members,  thirteen  only  voted  for  a  republic. 
Thirdly,  the  most  short-sighted  politicians  were  aware, 
since  there  was  little  prospect  of  inducing  France  to 
occupy  Belgium,  or,  in  other  words,  of  dragging  her 
into  a  war,  in  order  to  propagate  anti-European  doc- 
trines, that  the  only  means  of  preventing  re-action  wa5 
to  embrace  a  system  of  negotiation,  which  could  alone 
throw  open  the  doors  of  communication  with  other 
powers,  and  afford  a  prospect  of  developing  those  seeds 
of  nationality  and  independence  which  the  most  politic 
and  patriotic  were  desirous  to  foster. 

There  certainly  existed  a  party,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  government,  eager  for  the  employment  of  aggressive 
measures.  A  plan  offering  some  probabilities  of  tempo- 
rary success  was  suggested,  and  in  the  then  phrenzied  state 
of  the  Belgic  people,  and  the  demoralized  conditioo  of 
the  Netherlands  army,  it  is  possible  that,  had  the  attempt 
been  made,  Maestricht  might  have  followed  the  example 
of  Monsand  other  fortresses,  and  that  the  patriots  might 
have  penetrated  to  the  Moerdyk,  and  overrun  the  whole 
of  North  Brabant.  But,  setting  aside  all  stratagetical 
considerations,  this  success  must  have  been  ephemeral^and 
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would  have  been  a  death>blow  to  Belgic  independence. 
Even  if  England  had  remained  neuter — ^and  this  was 
scarcely  possible,  since  the  sine  qud  non  of  British  neu> 
trality  was  the- non-interference  of  Belgium  with  neigh- 
bouring countries — Prussia  must  have  sprung  forward 
to  repulse  the  aggression.  Franco  would  thiis  have 
been  compelled  either  to  abandon  Belgium  to  restora- 
tion, or,  sacrificing  her  true  interests  to  the  fever  of 
public  opinion,  she  must  have  broken  her  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  declared  war  on  Prussia,  and  commenced 
those  very  hostilities  that  were  so  strongly  deprecated  by 
her  statesmen,  and  so  contrary  to  the  prudent  policy  and 
interests  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment fully  comprehended  the  perilous  risks  into  which 
the  movement  party  was  eager  to  seduce  them.  They 
consequently  curbed  the  ardour  of  their  troops,  and 
casting  aside  the  firebrand  with  which  they  might  have 
ignited  Europe,  devoted  themselves  to  cultivate  a  good 
understanding  with  other  powers.  This  politic  proceed- 
ing, however  much  opposed  to  the  popular  but  fal- 
lacious theory,  that  **  revolutions  commenced  by  the 
sword  should  only  terminate  by  the  sword,**'  was  the 
salvation  of  Belgium  and  of  European  peace.  The 
men  who  advocated  this  system,  and  who  unflinchingly 
adhered  to  it  under  circumstances  the  most  trying,  de- 
serve no  ordinary  commendation. 

Not  only  at  the  period  in  question,  but  up  to  a  recent 
period,  the  falsest  impressions  have  existed  in  Europe 
as  to  the  prevalent  demand  for  re-union  with  France, 
and  the  general  existence  of  a  republican  spirit  in  Bel- 
gium. As  regards  the  first,  the  question  was  essentially 
anti-national,  anti-Catholic,  and  was  never  seriously 
mooted  or  proposed  for  public  discussion.  Not  only 
did  the  infant  government  publicly  declare  that  Belgium 
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should  constitute  an  independent  state,  but  the  national 
congress  unanimously  ratified  this  decision  in  one  of  its 
earliest  sittings.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  numerous  body  of  oommercialists  and 
jurisconsults  at  Mons,  Philippeville,  Liege  and  Ver- 
viers,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  would 
hare  gladly  hailed  a  re-annexation  to  France,  could 
this  have  been  effected  with  the  assent  of  foreign 
powers.  But,  nevertheless,  the  measure  would  have 
been  as  generally  unpopular  in  1830  as  it  was  when 
Dumouriez  addressed  his  letter  to  the  convention  in 
1793. 

As  relates  to  the  second  point,  nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  than   the   received  opinion  that  the  Belgic 
people  were  generally  imbued   with   democratic    ten- 
dencies.    The  following  are  striking  proofs  of  the  con- 
trary.   As  early  as  the   1 2th  of  October,  while  yet 
De  Potter  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  while  the 
country  was  still  a  prey  to  agitation  and  excitement,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  project  of  con- 
stitution.    This  commission,  composed  of  twelve  most 
devoted  patriots,  proclaimed,  as  an  essential  prel<minaty, 
the  necessity  of  determining  whether  the  proposed 
stitution  should  be  founded  on  a  monarchical  or  a 
publican  basis.      The  former  was  adopted,   with  the 
exception  of  one  voice,  that  of  M.  Tielemans.^     This 
dissentient,  who  was  a  participator  in   the  doctrines, 
exile,  and  short-lived  popularity  of  De  Potter,  and  who 
was  devoured  by  an  ambition  not  less  potent  than  that 
which  animated  his  friend,  was  soon  named  to  a  post  in 
the  administration,  a  place  for  which  his  habits  of  busi- 
ness and  previous  occupation  in  some  measure  qualified 
<'■-■'  -.11,  _. 

•  This  decision  was  ratified  by  the  national  congreaa  on  the  fid 
of  November,  1830,  b/  a  majoritj  of  174  to  13. 
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him.  But  his  maxiins,  fouDded  on  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  dangerous  theories,  were  not  suited  to  the 
more  moderate  views  of  his  colleagues.  Thus,  after 
surviving  M.  de  Potter  for  a  brief  space,  he  retired  from 
office,  and  sunk  into  that  retirement,  where  he  is  pro- 
bably destined  to  rest ;  unless  some  fresh  convulsion 
shall  call  him  from  his  retreat,  and  revive  those  iDusive 
republican  visions,  which  are  so  essentially  anti-sympa- 
thetic to  the  general  views  of  the  Belgic  people.  Yes ; 
a  hundred>fold  more  so  in  Belgium  than  in  Holland, 
where  the  oligarchical  principles  of  more  than  two  cen* 
turies  have  not  been  effaced  by  the  monarchical  attach- 
ments of  twenty  years ;  for,  if  one  would  seek  for  the 
seeds  of  the  old  leaven  of  democracy  in  the  Nether- 
lands, it  must  be  in  the  father-land  of  the  illustrious 
Bameveldt  and  DeWitt,  and  not  in  the  Belgic  provinces. 
80  rapid,  however,  was  the  revolutionary  conta- 
gion,  that  in  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  defeat 
of  Prince  Frederick,  the  Brabant  tri-colour  waved  from 
every  tower  and  spire ;  whilst  trees  of  liberty  reared 
their  heads  in  every  square  and  public  place  through- 
out the  land.  The  authority  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment was  universally  recognized,  and  its  decrees 
had  the  force  of  laws.  The  ministerial  departments 
were  formed.  The  civil  functionaries  suspected  of 
Orangism  were  superseded.  The  military  comman- 
ders shared   a  similar  fate.      The  civic  guards  were 

• 
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re-enroUed,  and  the  war  department  commenced  a  new 
system  of  military  organization,  copied  from  that  of 
France,     The  Marquis  of  Chasteler,  who  had  served 
as  a  captain  of  hussars  in  1B15,  and  who  raised  the  corps 
of  Brussels  sharp-shooters,  which  still  bears  his  name, 
was  entrusted  with  the  re-formation  of  the  cavalry,  and 
General  Wauther  with  re-modelling  the  infantry  regi- 
ments.     Permission  was  also  granted  to  several  officers? 
to  levy  free  corps  in  the  metropolis  and    provinces. 
Every  effort  was  made  at  the  same  time  to  place  a  few 
batteries  of  artillery  in  a  fit  state  to  take  the  field.     Van 
Halen,  who  appears  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  De 
Potter,  and  to  have  been  suspected  of  aiming  at  the 
dictatorship,  had  been  forced  to  resign,  after  enjoying 
the  command  eleven  days.    But,  as  some  amends  for  this 
disgrace,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-general  on  the 
retired  list,  with  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  francs,  and 
half  that  sum  in  reversion  to  his  wife.     Imputations  of 
a  serious  nature  were,  however,  levelled  against  this 
officer.     He  was  accused  of  having  promoted  the  clis- 
orders,  that,  by  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  broke  out 
at  Bruges,  Mons,  Malines,   and  other  places,   at  the 
period  of  a  visit  made  by  him  in  the  provinces  ;    and, 
being  suspected  of  Orangism,  he  soon  shared  the  fate 
that  so  often  awaits  objects  of  popular  favour.     Arrested 
by  order  of  De  Potter  and  his  colleagues,  he  was  ca«t 
into  prison  at  Mons,  and  prosecuted,  but,  being  quickly 
able  to  prove  his  innocence,  was  honourably  acquitted. 

In  the  meantime  the  Dutch,  who  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  many  officers 
of  infantry  —  by  a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  and  by  all 
the  garrison  artillery,  except  that  of  Antwerp  and 
Maestricht — were  constrained  to  evacuate  Malines  and 
Iierre„  and  to  withdraw  behind  the  Bupel  and  Nethes  ; 
haviog  their  right  at  Boom,  their  advance  and  centre  at 
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the  bridges  of  Walhem  and  Duffel,  and  their  left  on  the 
Chaussee  leading  from  Lierre  to  Antwerp.  The  pa* 
triot  right  wing  under  Niellon,  having  occupied  the 
former  town,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar  to  dislodge  them  from  this  important  point; 
but  he  was  repulsed  with  loss.  Thus,  the  left  flank  of  the 
Dutch  was  laid  open,  and  the  troops  at  Duffel  and  Wal- 
hem were  subjected  to  be  turned,  and  even  cut  off  from 
Antwerp;  which  would  infallibly  have  been  the  case 
had  the  patriots  been  provided  with  cavalry.  If  Prince 
Frederick  entertained  any  serious  intention  of  maintain- 
ing bis  position  on  the  Nethes,  it  was  contrary  to  all 
the  rules  of  strategy,  to  allow  the  enemy  to  cross  that 
river,  or  to  penetrate  into  Li6rre.  Few  positions  offer 
such  facilities  for  defence.  A  handful  of  men  ought  to 
have  defended  any  given  point  against  a  host.  But  the 
demoralization  of  the  Netherlands  troops  was  such  as  to 
baffle  all  ordinary  provision. 

The  whole  of  the  Belgic  active  forces,  under  the  orders 
of  Major-general  Nypels,  who  had  superseded  Van 
Halen,  proposed  to  follow  the  retiring  foe.  The  right, 
consisting  of  about  3000  infantry,  a  dozen  cavalry,  and 
six  field-pieces,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Niellon,  after ' 
driving  the  Dutch  from  Campenhout  and  Lierre,  esta- 
blished itself  at  the  latter  place.  The  centre,  under 
Nypels  and  Mellinet,  composed  of  about  4,000  infantry, 
a  brigade  of  guns,  and  a  few  mounted  vedettes,  pushed 
on  through  Malines,  and  pressing  the  Dutch  rear-guard, 
occupied  Walhem,  and  forced  the  latter  to  withdraw 
beyond  the  bridge. 

Thus,  by  the  22d  October,  the  whole  of  the  country 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rupeland  Nethes  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  patriots,  who  were  busily  engaged  in  prepiring 
to  pursue  their  advantages  to  the  gates  of  Antwerp. 
At  the  same  time  defensive  precautions  were  not  neg- 

c  3 
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lected  at  Brussels.  The  gates  were  stockaded,  se- 
cured with  breast-works  and  chevauw-de-frizej  and  well 
flanked  with  parapets  for  cannon.  The  park  was  sur- 
rounded by  deep  intrenchroeots,  and  a  similar  line  of 
works  extended  from  the  gates  of  Hal,  Namur,  and 
Lottvain,  to  the  canal.  The  houses  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gates  were  loop-holed ;  the  observatory  was  con- 
verted into  a  block-house,  and  a  multitude  of  palisaded 
barricades  intersected  the  inner  ramparts  and  adjacoit 
streets.  The  city  was  thus  rendered  secure  from  any 
sudden  attack. 

Although  the  public  treasure  scarcely  contained  a 
thousand  pounds  in  specie,  money  was  soon  forthcoming 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  the  public  reoeiT- 
ers  announced  that  the  contributions  were  paid  with 
alacrity  and  regularity.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
a  forced  loan  would  immediately  be  required  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  expenditure.* 

*  Voluntary  gifts,  to  a  considerable  amount,  were  subscribed  and 
fonrarded  to  the  treasury,  but  these  were  &r  from  sufficient  ftr  the 
exigencies  of  the  govemxpent. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ilrTXL&ioBircB  OP  pmivci  trxdxrick'b  dxfxat  mxAcaxs  rBX 

aAGDX— THX  r&IXCX  OF  OXAirOX  DXPUTXD  TO  PROCXED  TO 
AyrWEXP  TO  ESTABLISH  A  SEPARATE  OOVERKUEMT  —  MEETING 
BETWEEir  THE  TWO  PRIKCES — THE  LATTER  ISSUES  A  PROCLAMA- 
TIOK,  AND  DISPATCHES  THE  PRINCE  EOSLOW8ET  TO  SOUND  THE 
PROTISIOirAL  QOTEENIIXirT— FAILURX  OF  THIS  MISSION— THX 
PRINCE  OF  ORANGE,  AFTER  SOME  DAYS*  HESITATION,  DXTXR* 
M1NX8  TO  BRKAK  OFF  ALL  COMMUNICATION  WITH  HIS  FATHER'S 
OOFKRNMENT,  AND  TO  PLACE  HIMSELF  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE 
MOTXMENT — IS  REJECTED  —  QUITS  ANTWERP,  AITD  RETURNS  TO 
BOLI.AVD^THX  PATRIOT  TROOPS  ADFANCE,  AND  AFTER  DRIFING 
BACK  THX  DUTCH  RXAR-GUARD  UNDXR  THE  DUKE  OF  SAKE 
WEIMAR,  SUCCEED  IN  GAINING  POSSESSION  OF  ANTWERP  —  THX 
DUTCH  RETIRE  INTO  THE  CITADEL,  AND  BOMBARD  THE  CITT. 

While  the  events  narrated  in  the  foregoing  chapters 
were  passing  in  Belgiuniy  the  Hague  cabinet,  confiding 
in  the  bloodless  success  of  Prince  Frederick'^s  mission, 
and  the  restoration  of  legitimate  order  at  Brussels,  was 
occupied  in  discussing  the  best  method  of  settling  the 
embarrassing  question  of  administrative  separation, 
which,  by  a  calculation  of  the  votes  of  the  chambers^ 
had  appeared  inevitable  as  early  as  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember. With  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  natural  to 
his  character,  and  perhaps  with  a  sinister  foreboding  of 
misfortune,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  eager  to  set  out 
for  the  south,  and  at  once  to  proclaim  that  separation, 
which,  had  it  been  frankly  promised  by  the  king  on  the 
5th  of  September,  in  lieu  of  being  torn  from  him  on 
the  29th,  and  that  by  the  very  means  his  majesty  had 
indignantly  spumed,  it  would  have  saved  the  monarchy. 
The  a£Brmative  solution  of  the  questions  propounded  in 
the  message  of  the  13th  being  considered  unavoidable, 
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the  king,  in  despite  of  his  inveterate  prejudices,  ap- 
peared  more  inclined  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  and 
entreaties  of  those  who  urged  him  to  depute  the  heredi- 
tary prince  to  establish  a  separate  government  at  Ant- 
werp. But  this  measure  was  so  repugnant  to  the  king's 
feelings,  so  completely  at  variance  with  his  principles 
and  his  hopes  of  reducing  the  patriots  to  submissioD, 
that  it  was  postponed  from  day  to  day,  and  was  still  un- 
decided, when  the  astounding  inteUigenoe  of  Prince 
Frederick's  retreat  reached  the  Hague  on  the  night  of 
the  28th. 

It  was  with  mixed  sensations  of  grief  and  shame  Uiat 
the  Prince  of  Orange  received  the  intelligence  of  an 
event  so  injurious  to  the  military  fame  of  his  family, 
so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  throne.     But,  however 
painful,  he  at  least  had  the  sorrowful  consolation,  that 
the  fatal  results  were  produced  by  measures  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  his  own  conclusions,  and  that  he  was 
exempt  from  all  participation  in  the  odium  attached  to 
the  military  operations.     He  therefore  cherished,  and 
had   grounds  for  cherishing,  hopes  that  the  Belgic 
people  would  not  confound  him  with  his  brother,  nor 
visit  on  his  head  the  political  errors  of  his  father.     But, 
by  a  terrible  fatality,  the  frank  and  loyal  conduct  of 
the  prince  was  treated  as  a  machiavelian  artifice.     He 
was  declared  to  have  violated  his  oath,  and  to  have  sent 
his  brother  to  encounter  all  the  hazards,  and  thua  to 
reserve  for  himself  the  means  of  re-appearing  with  ad- 
vantage on  the  scene. 

For  the  first  time,  those  that  had  treated  the  repre> 
sentations  of  the  prince  and  the  Belgic  deputies  as 
exaggerated,  and  who  had  maintained  submissicHi  to  bt* 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  concession,  now  b^^n 
to^  open  their  eyes,  and  to  deplore  that  obstinacy  and 
impolicy  which  induced  them  to  oppose  the  return  of 
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the  former  to  Brussels.  Defeated  in  the  fidd,  discom- 
fited in  the  chambers,  and  abandoned  by  diplomacy,  the 
government  found  itself  outflanked,  and  borne  down  on 
every  side.  With  bitter  hearts  and  reluctant  hands,  they 
were  now  constrained  to  grasp  at  those  very  measures, 
as  a  last  precarious  plank  of  safety,  which  the  prince 
had  frequently  recommended,  and  the  Belgic  people 
earnestly  implored  them  to  accept,  as  a  sheet-anchor  of 
security.  The  bitterness  of  these  feelings  was  not 
diminished  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  solely  in- 
debted for  these  pernicious  results  to  their  own  impolicy, 
and  their  utter  disregard  to  public  opinion  and  to  the 
signs  of  the  times. 

After  a  succession  of  cabinet  councils,  and  consulta- 
tions with  foreign  envoys,  who  now,  when  there  was  no 
alternative,  strongly  opined  for  concession ;  after  ap- 
pointing  a  commission  to  compile  a  project  of  organiza- 
tion, **  based  on  a  separation  and  revision  of  the  funda- 
mental  law  ;'^  after  instructing  its  ministers  at  foreign 
courts  to  demand  the  strict  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  the  cabinet  came  to  the  tardy  determination  of 
according  temporary  powers  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
act  as  governor  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  appointed 
three  ministers  and  seven  councillors  to  aid  him  in  his 
functions;  thus  establishing  an  administration  totally 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Hague,  as  far  at  least  as  re^ 
garded  all  internal  questions.  A  royal  decree  of  the 
4th  of  October  announced  this  resolution  to  the  nation.* 
But  this  satisfactory  document  came  too  late.  Indeed, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  an  additional  monument  of  the 
ill-timed  and  vacillating  policy  of  the  govenuneot. 
Precisely  one  month  sooner,  and  it  would  have  been 
effectual.     It  was  now  treated  with  derision,  and  added 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  90. 
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to  the  triumph  of  the  south.     The  ButioQ  had  gone 
too  far  to  dream  of  retraction,  or  reconciliation  with 
the  crown.     The  bond  was  utterly  broken.    A  govern. 
ment  like  to  that  mentioned  in  l)e  Pottet^s  letter  had 
effectually  risen  up  by  the  side  of  the  Batavian  throne. 
The  royal  personage  and  his  authorities  were  virtually 
extinct.    The  monarch  was  already  spoken  of  as  deposed. 
However,  no  sooner  had  the  government  come  to  this 
decision,  than  the  Prince  of  Orange  hastened  to  Ant- 
werp, whither  he  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Duke 
d*Ursel,   Messrs.  de  la  Coste,  and   Van  Oobdschroy, 
as  well  as  the  Counts  d^Aerschot,  De  Celles,  and  other 
members  of  the  States-General.    There  his  royal  high- 
ness found  Prince  Frederick,  who  inhabited  the  right 
wing  of  the  palace,  the  left  of  which  was  destined  for 
his  own  reception.    The  meeting  of  the  two  princes  was 
embarrassing.    The  chivalrous  glories  of  a  long  line  of 
heroes  had  met  with  a  stain  in  their  descendant.    The 
laurels  won  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself  on  twenty 
battle-fields,  to  the  least  sanguinary  of  which  the  com- 
bat at  Brussels  was  but  a  mere  skirmish,  were  tar- 
nished by  his  own  brother,  and  a  dark  shadow  obscured 
the  family  escutcheon.     But  the  paleness,  the  depression, 
and  mental  suffering  of  Prince  Frederick ;  the  oonvic* 
tioQ  that  the  disaster  resulted  from  a  vicious  plan  of 
attack,  and  from   misplaced  forbearance  rather  than 
from  any  lack  of  personal  exertion,  deeply  affected  the 
elder  prince ;  and,  although  the  bitterest  feelings  filled 
his  heart,  he  threw  himself  into  his  brother^s  arms,  and 

wept 

Indeed,  such  persons  as  were  admitted  to  Prince 
Frederick's  presence  could  not  witness  unmoved  the 
change  that  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind  had  produced 
in  his  appearance  within  a  few  days.  His  countenance, 
rarely  brightened  by  beams  of  hilarity,  now  portrayed 
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intense  sorrow  ia  every  lineament.  It  was  not  the  actual 
repulse  from  Brussels  that'afiected  him  (for  the  aUest 
f^enerals  and  bravest  troops  are  liable  to  similar  dis- 
asters)) so  much  as  the  odious  calumnies  lavished  both 
on  him  and  the  corps  under  his  orders;*  and  perhaps 
the  secret  upbraiding  of  his  conscience,  which  told  him 
that  the  measures  he  had  adopted  had  lost  the  mo- 
narchy. When  speaking  upon  this  subject,  he  vainly 
strove  to  conceal  his  emotion;  and  although  he  dis- 
dained to  notice  the  charges  that  affected  his  courage, 
he  expressed  extreme  anxiety  that  the  British  nation, 
and  indeed  Europe  in  general,  should  know  that  he 
had  spared  no  pains  to  diminish  the  disorders  inevitable 
to  an  assault,  and  that  the  aspersions  cast  upon  him  were 
as  unmerited  as  they  were  odious.  For  this,  Europe 
gave  him  full  credit;  but  no  arguments,  no  proofs 
could  eradicate  the  fatal  impression  made  upon  the 
Belgic  people. 

One  of  the  first  public  acts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  a  proclamation,  announcing  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion.* But  this  unfortunately  produced  no  better 
effects  than  that  of  his  father.  It  was  evident  that  His 
Royal  Highness,  although  he  professed  to  have  su-^ 
preme  authority,  was  dependent  on  orders  from  the 
Hague,  and  that  his  powers  were  temporary^  and  sub« 
servient  to  those  of  General  Chasse  and  Prince  Fre* 
derick,  who  still  retained  the  command  of  the  army.  Tbia 
destroyed  all  confidence,  and  neutralized  all  his  efforts^ 

But  never  was  distrust  more  undeserved.  The  in* 
tentions  of  the  prince  were  frank  and  loyal  in  theextreme^ 
At  that  moment  he  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  his 
best  blood  to  serve  the  people,  or  to  save  the  thnme. 
Had  his  filial  piety  been  less,  or  lus  moral'  energy 
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greater^  he  might  have  triutDphed.  Divided  between 
devotion  to  his  father,  and  his  convictioQ  that  only  one 
path  could  lead  to  sucoeas ;  still  doubting  the  irre- 
trievable lengths  to  which  the  revolution  had  been 
carried,  and  relying  on  the  assurances  of  pasave  parti- 
sans, instead  of  seeking  to  baffle  the  resistance  of  active 
opponents,  he  temporized  when  instant  action  was  es- 
sential, and  began  to  act  when  the  hour  of  exertion  was 
gone  by.  He  was,  moreover,  surrounded  by  injudi- 
cious friends,  and  timid  if  not  treacherous  counselors. 
He  was  secretly  counteracted  by  his  brother,  and  openly 
opposed  by  Chasse,  who,  as  well  as  all  other  Dutch 
generals,  burned  with  an  ardent  desire  to  revenge  the 
recent  disasters. 

From  the  first  moment,  however,  of  his  arrival  at 
Antwerp,  his  royal  highness  adopted  such  measures  as 
were  considered  likely  to  flatter  national  prejudices,  and 
anxiously  sought  to  procure  information  as  to  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment. Various  emissaries  were  employed  for  the 
latter  purpose,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  advice 
from  Brussels  that  he  resolved  to  despatch  a  neutral 
agent,  to  treat  directly  with  De  Potter  and  his  col- 
leagues, of  whom  almost  all  were  declared  to  be  favour- 
able to  his  views. 

The  person  selected  for  this  mission  was  Prince  Kos- 
lowsky,  who,  being  out  of  favour  at  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  was  at  that  moment  sojourning  at  Ghent. 
This  talented  diplomatist  forthwith  obeyed  the  prince  s 
summons,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  Brussels,  where, 
after  communicating  with  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  D'Hoogvorst  and  Van  Halen,  he  was 
introduced  to  some  members  of  the  provinooal  govern- 
wient  I  but,  notwithstanding  the  tact  snd  ability  dis- 
played by  Kofelowsfcy,  the  mission  completely  failed. 
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Setting  aside  the  suspicions  awakened  by  the  inter- 
ventioD  of  a  person  who,  in  the  then  state  of  popular 
excitement,  was  looked  upon  as  a  Russian  spy,  rather 
thin  as  a  mediator  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  propositions  of  which  Koslowsky  was  the  bearer 
were  not  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  effect. — 
1.  The  provisional  government  had  proclaimed  national 
independence,  and  the  prince  mainly  founded  his  claim 
on  legitimacy,  and  his  rights  of  succession.  2.  His 
royal  highness  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  their  promise 
to  maintain  the  dynasty,  and  they  objected  that  the  dy- 
nasty had  violated  its  own  oaths.  3.  He  still  clung  to  the 
union,  and  talked  of  a  connecting  link  with  his  father, 
while  they  declared  the  separation  to  be  absolute  and 
irrevocable — not  obtained  as  a  boon  from  the  crown,  but 
wrenched  from  it  by  force ;  and,  consequently,  they 
renounced  all  further  allegiance  to  the  ed?-king.  In 
short,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  preliminary  on  which 
there  was  any  appearance  of  concord.  *^  Let  him  come 
amongst  us  alone,"*^  said  they,  *^  as  a  Belgian,  or  only 
attended  by  Belgians.  Let  him  throw  himself  into  our 
arms,  and  trust  to  the  votes  of  the  people.  We  can 
offer  no  guarantees,  but  these  are  his  only  chances.^  It 
is  true,  some  members  of  the  provisional  government 
would  gladly  have  availed  themselves  of  the  prince's 
offers ;  but  these  were  not  only  uncertain  of  the  extent 
and  duration  of  their  own  influence,  but  were  completely 
under  the  control  of  their  master-spirit  (De  Potter), 
whose  mere  breath  would  have  sufficed,  at  that  moment, 
lo  have  raised  a  hurricane  that  might  have  overwhelmed 
them  all  beneath  its  blast. 

Those  who  counselled  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  this 
occasion,  seem  to  have  acted  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  immediate 
position  of  the  provisional  government,  both  in  regard 
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to  each  othefi  mid  to  the  daily  pfi»s ;  if  hick  latter  bad 
aaitunied  undisputed  domiDion  over   tbe  public  attad, 
and  may  be  »aid  to  have  aet  its  foot  upon  the  very  neck 
of  the  nation.  Maturer  consideration  ought  to  have  cod- 
vinced  his  royal  highness  and  his  advisers,  that  his  otij 
prospect  of  success  was  to  offer  himself  unconditionally 
to  the  people — not  as  a  link  in  the  dynastic  chain,  but 
as  the  prince  best  calculated  to  satisfy  national  mA 
European  exigencies :  that  is,  by  reconciling  the  liberty 
of  the  one  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  other.     But,  even 
admitting  that  he  had  adopted  this  bold  plan,  it  is  still 
problematical  whether  the  jealousies  and  vindictive  sni- 
mosiiies  of  the  few,  would  not  have  prevailed  ovar  the 
more  pacific  vows  of  the  many.     Besides,  it  required  no 
common  energy,  and  disregard  of  all  moral  and  political 
ties,  for  a  man  in  his  exalted  position  to  attempt  an 
enterprise  so  novel  and  precarious. 

It  would  have  been  a  desperate  undertaking,  without 
ft  chance  of  retreat  in  case  of  failure.  Before  him  was 
doubt,  hazard,  a  probability  of  insult,  and  a  possibility 
of  death.  Behind  was  ignominy,  national  hatred,  family 
dissension,  and  European  objurgation.  Success  would 
have  stamped  him  a  usurper  in  the  eyes  of  his  father,  and 
as  an  alien  in  those  c^  his  native  country ;  whilst  defeat 
would  have  thrown  him  on  the  world  a  political  outcast, 
without  a  home  or  family.  In  either  case,  friends  and 
enemies  would  have  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion,  and 
probably  stigmatized  his  conduct  as  attended  with  immo- 
rality and  filial  apostacy.  Yet  this  plan,  with  all  its 
evils,  was  the  only  one  that  offered  a  diance  of  salvation 
for  the  dynasty;  and  the  cabinets  of  Europe  would 
have  done  well  to  have  urged  him  and  his  family  to  its 
frank  adoption^  and  to  have  supported  him,  not  only  by 
all  the  mediatory  influence  at  their  disposal,  but  with 
solemn  assurances  of  instantly  recognising  the  national 
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indepeDcleiicew  For  the  obstacle  lay,  not  in  any  para^ 
niDimt  objeetions  on  the  part  of  the  Belgians  to  the 
prince,  but  in  their  fears  of  re-aotion,  and  of  i^ain  fdll- 
ing  beneath  the  Dutch  yoke. 

A  ftttuatton  of  greater  embarrassment  could  scarcdy 
be  imagined.    At  length,  after  wavering  some  days, 
Ins  royal  highness  overcame  some  portion  of  hia  scru-^ 
plea,  but  not  to  the  extent  necessary  to  insure  success. 
Afiber  fruitlessly  occupying  himself  from  the  6th  to  the 
16th  of  October,  in  devising  means  for  the  better  go- 
vernment of  a  country,  which  fiercely  disavowed  his 
authority,  anfl  contemptuously  repudiated  his  decrees ; 
after  seeing  his  pacific  and  conciliatory  assurances  une* 
quivocally  counteracted  by  a  royal  proclamation,  which 
designated  the  southern  provinces  as  rebels,  and  ener- 
getically called  the  Dutch  to  arms,  in  the  name  of 
their  king,   their  country,  and  their  Ood ;  *  after  a 
second  ineflTectual  effort  to  negotiate  with  the  provi- 
sional governments,  and  the  commission  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  projected  constitution;  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  effect  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners ;  after  visiting 
and  succouring  these  prisoners  on  board  the  pontoons^ 
and  eventually  liberating  the  whole — a  generosity  iin*- 
imitated  by  the  Belgians  :*{-  in  short,  after  adopting^ 
every  possible  measure  of  conciliation,  he  determined -t6 
break  off  all  direct  connexion  with  his  father^s  govertN 
ment,  to  dissolve  the  royal  commission  of  administration, 
to  acknowledge  the  national  independence,  and  to  pladls 
himself  at  the  bead  of  the  movement*    A  prodamation 
to  this  effect  was  published  on  the  16th.| 


»^—  *■* 


^  See  Appendix,  No.  22. 

f  This  proceeding  was  the  less  excusable  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
seeing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Dutch  prisoners  were  retained  in 
detpite  of  capitulation,  or  had  been  seised  by  .tlie  populace  when 
deserted  hy  their  troops. 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  23. 
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But  this  resolution,  like  all  others  emanating  from  the 
same  source,  utterly  failed.     It  offSraded  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  people,  and  aroused  the  jealousies  of  the 
provisional  government,  who  declared,by  acontemptuous 
tx>unter-proclamation,  ^*  that  the  national  independence, 
being  a  fact  established  by  the  victory  of  the  people, 
required  no  ratification ;  that  they  protested  against 
the  prince  having  any  power  or  share  in  the  authority, 
which  was  solely   vested  in  their  hands;  and  added, 
that  the  people  having  consummated  the  revolution,  and 
expelled  the  Dutch,  they,  and  not  he,  were  at  the  head 
of  the  movement.'^    The  prince's  decision  was  in  fact 
not  only  tardy  and  incomplete,  but  it  was  attended  by 
two  striking  defects.     For,  whilst  it  far  outstepped  all 
bounds  as  regarded  the  king,  it  fell  short  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  patriots.     It  thus  excited  to  the  utmost  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  one,  and  failed  to  captivate  the 
good- will  of  the  other.     Overwhelmed  with  choler  and 
indignation,  the  former  instantly  revoked  the  powers 
accorded  to  his  son,  and  gave  public  vent  to  his  feeling 
in  a  message  addressed  to  the  States-General,  on  the  20th 
of  October.*  The  latter,  assuming  the  democratic  tone  of 
the  first  French  revolution,  declared  "  that  William  of 
Orange,  having  recognized  the  national  independence, 
had  placed    himself  under  the  necessity  of   choosing 
either  to  become  a  Belgic  or  Dutch  subject     If  he 
determined  for  the  latter,    he  would  find  himself  in 
flagrant  hostility  with  the  Belgic  people.   If  he  selected 
the  former,  he  must  go  through  the  forms  of  naturali- 
zation, acknowledge  the  government,  submit  to  the  laws, 
and  consider  himself  on  a  level  with  any  other  Belgic 
citizen.**^    No  medium  was  allowed  to  be  possible.    It 
was  farther  argued  that  by  recognizing  Belgic  indepen- 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  24. 
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dtace,  and  the  legality  cf  a  national  congreas,  ^^  Wil- 
liam of  Nassau  (the  Prince  of  Orange)  had  admitted 
the  nullity  of  his  own  rights  and  those  of  his  family.^' 

Disheartened  by  the  ill  success  of  his  efforts,  alarmed 
by  the  menaces  and  reproaches  of  his  father,  and  moved 
by  the  sullen  murmurs  of  Chass^  and  the  Dutch  gene- 
rals, repentance  quickly  followed,  and  the  prince  was 
therefore  as  eager  to  recede  as  he  had  been  anxious  to 
advance.  Consequently,  after  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
conclude  an  armistice,  a  proposition  haughtily  replied 
to  by  the  provisional  government,  who  demanded  ^^  the 
preliminary  evacuation  of  Maestricht,  Antwerp,  Ter- 
monde,  and  Venloo,  and  the  retreat  of  all  the  royal 
troops  beyond  the  Moerdyck  ;^  after  seeing  every  at- 
tempt or  proposition  for  conciliation  disdainfully  re^ 
jected  by  the  Belgians,  and  his  authority  disputed  by 
Chasse,  who  placed  Antwerp  in  a  state  of  siege  on  the 
24th ;  after  liberating  from  their  oaths  a  number  of  Bel- 
gian officers,  who  having  tendered  their  resignation* 
and  refused  to  fight  against  their  countrymen,  had  been 
placed  under  arrest;  after  witnessing  the  inundation 
of  the  Polders,  and  the  still  more  dangerous  overflowing 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  hitherto  loyal  city  of 
Antwerp,  the  prince  embarked  for  Rotterdam,  on  the 
the  m'ght  of  the  25th,  and  abandoning  all  hope  of  con- 
ciliation, with  a  bleeding  heart  bade  adieu  to  the  Belgic 
provinces,  in  a  short  but  touching  address.* 

Thus  terminated  a  mission  which  served  but  to  con- 
solidate the  strength  of  the  insurgent  government,  and 
to  tear  its  last  prop  from  that  of  the  crown ;  a  mis* 
sion  that  produced  no  other  result  than  to  denx>nstr«te 
more  fully  the  generous,  but  vacillating  character  of  the 
prince,  and  to  expose  more  clearly  the  system  of  con- 
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tradictory  policy  pursued  by  the  Doldt  govemmeDt 
For  what  could  be  more  panidoxuad  than  to  chai^  tbe 
hereditary  prince  with  the  forroatioii  of  a  distinct  kcal 
government  in  the  south,  to  admit  the  question  of  ssps- 
ration,  and  to  promise  forgetfulneas  of  political  errors; 
and  yet,  ere  the  ink  of  this  decree  was  dry,  to  issue  s 
proclamation  declaring  these  proyinces  *'  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,"^  and  calling  the  Dutch  to  anna,  for  the  avowed 
purpose,  not  of  defending  their  own  heardis,  but  of  re- 
conquering and  crushing  their  revolted  brethren  ? 

The  proceeding  of  the  prince  was  not  only  injudicious 
as  regarded  the  present,  but  it  exercised  a  most  pemi* 
cious  influence  over  his  cause  on  mors  than  one  sub- 
sequent occasion.      For  it  undermined  the  confidence 
hitherto  reposed  in  his  sincerity  and  firmness,  and  proved 
that  although  he  might  have  the  inclination,  he  had  not 
the  courage,  to  separate  himself  entirely  from  his  father; 
and  between  the  father  and  the  Belgic  people  it  was 
clear  that  there  could  be  no  further  connecting  link, 
unless  it  wererivetted  by  foreign  bayonets  or  prodaimed 
by  foreign  cannon.     Although  such  were,  and  still  are, 
the  auxiliaries  called  for  by  the  partisans  of  the  Nassau 
dynasty,  it  is  evident  that  these  are  not  the  means  best 
calculated  to  place  or  maintain  a  sovereign  on  the  Belgic 
throne.  The  conduct  of  His  Royal  Highness  on  thisocca- 
sion  was  the  more  unfortunate,  from  its  showing  not  only 
that  he  lacked  that  promptitude  and  energetic  decnion, 
which  alone  paves  the  way  to  victory,  and  gives  great 
minds  so  powerful  an  ascendency  over  the  castsof  fortune? 
but  that  he  was  neither  fully  master  of  his  own  will,  nor 
totally  submissive  to  that  of  the  king;  and  that,  althougli 
he  coveted  the  fruit,  he  had  not  hardihood  sufficient  to 
climb  tbe  tree.  Thus,  neither  on  this  nor  upon  any  subse- 
quent occasion,  did  he  ever  abandon  those  half  measures^ 
which  are  so  inimical  to  success  in  moments  of  crisis.  His 
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eotrf  into  Brussek  on  the  Ist  of  September  had  aflbrded 
ground  to  suppose  that  bis  moral  energies  were  equal  to 
bis  dauntless  personal  valour ;  but  the  events  of  the 
twelve  succeeding  months  plainly  demonstrated  that^ 
if  he  had  the  hand  to  execute,  he  wanted  the  head  to 
guide.  However  pre-eminent  for  many  of  the  noble 
qualities  which  distinguished  his  ancestors,  his  talents 
and  energies  as  astatesman  and  commander  were  not  on  a 
par  with  the  exigencies  of  his  position.  Thence  the  mis* 
sioD  to  Antwerp  in  October,  1830,  was  an  utter  failure, 
and  thence  the  short  campaign  of  August,  1831 ,  added 
nothing  to  his  reputation  either  as  a  strategist  or  a  tac- 
tician.   But  of  this  hereafter. 

The  departure  of  the  prince  from  Antwerp,  preceded 
by  tliat  of  his  brother,  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of 
that  memorable  event  which  has  coupled  the  name  of 
Baron  Ghasse,  not  with  a  bold  and  terrible  operation 
by  which  an  important  city,  and  perhaps  a  crown,  was 
restored  to  its  master,  but  with  one  of  the  most  useless 
acts  of  rigour  that  stands  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war. 

A  word  as  to  the  military  operations  immediately 
preceding  that  catastrophe  is  necessary.  These  were 
not  less  un£Eivonrableto  the  Dutch  than  those  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  forenoon  of  the  22nd  of  October,  the  patriot 
bands,  forming  an  irregular  mass  of  about  five  thousand 
men,  with  sixteen  guns,  commenced  a  simultaneous 
movement  upon  the  line  occupied  by  the  royal  troops, 
who  were  about  seven  thousand  strong,  with  forty 
pieces  of  artillery.  Of  these  nearly  one  half,  forming 
the  tear-guard,  were  in  position  upon  the  N^thes.*  The 


•  These  streams  hsive  their  scarce,  the  one  near  Lnmmeli  and  the 
otber  Bot  far  from  Hochtel,  in  the  fmovlnoe  of  Liffibour|^  The 
lesser  fidls  into  the  greater  N4Uie  at  Li^rre,  and  thence  runs  through 
Walhem,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Rupel,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Scheldt  opposite  Bupelmonde. 
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patriot  leaders,  having  held  a  council  of  war  on  the  pre- 
yious  day,  it  was  determined  that  Niellon,  pushing  for- 
ward on  the  Chaussee  from  Lierre  to  Antwerp,  should 
turn  the  Dutch  left  flank,  and  thus  menacing  their  rear, 
compel  them  to  fall  back  on  Berchem  ;  and,  while  the 
emtre  threatened  Duffel,  that  the  left  under  MeUinet 
should  make  demonstrations  on  the  bridge  of  Walhem, 
which  was  deemed  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  direct 
attack,  even  should  the  Dutch  neglect  to  destroy  it.* 

But  the  reckless  valour  of  the  patriot  volunteers  was 
not  to  be  restrained  until  Niellon  had  executed  his 
manceuvre.  At  dawn  on  the  23rd,  a  small  detachnient, 
led  on  by  one  or  two  daring  men,  threw  themsdves 
into  boats,  above  and  below  the  village,  and  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  stream  with  little  opposition,  whilst 
another  body  gallantly  charged  the  bridge  in  front,  and 
in  despite  of  a  galling  fire  of  grape  and  musquetry, 
quickly  made  good  their  passage,  and  forced  the  Dutch, 
who  had  partially  set  fire  to  the  wooden  piles,  to  fail 
back  upon  Contich.  On  the  following  day  the  patriot 
left,  after  a  sharp  skirmish  near  the  last-mentioned 
place,  effected  its  junction  with  the  right,  at  the  spot 
where  the  Lierre  and  Malines  roads  unite,  near  the 

"  Niellon,  now  a  naturalized  Belgian  m^jor-geneTal,  had  been  a  iion< 
commissioned  officer  in  the  French  service.  At  the  moment  of  the  re- 
volution he  was  associated  with  the  director  of  the  Park  theatre.  Mel- 
linet,  also  a  Frenchman,  had  likewise  served  in  the  French  service,  in 
which  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.   Pecuniaiy  and 
other  circumstances  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  both  to  quit  Fi«nce. 
Kessels,  now  a  m^jor  of  artillery,  had  originally  served  as  a  non^'CCKm- 
missioned  officer  in  that  arm  ;  but  had  abandoned  the  service,  and  at  a 
later  period  had  purchased  the  skeleton  of  a  whale,  which  he  exhibited 
at  Paris,  and  was  decorated  by  the  King  of  France  with  the  cross  of 
the  I/egion  of  Honour.    All  three  distinguished  themselves  bj  tlieir 
courage,  during  the  attack  on  BrusaelB,  and  on  every  subaequent  oc- 
casion.   During  the  short  campaign  of  1831,  Niellon  displayed  mili. 
tary  talents  of  a  higher  order. 
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vieua  Dieu.  Advancing  from  thence  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th,  these  two  corps,  supported  by  sixteen 
pieces,  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Weimar^s  rear-guard,  which  held  Berchem  with 
about  three  thousand  infantry,  several  squadrons,  and 
two  brigades  of  guns ;  and,  although  roughly  handled, 
they  succeeded  in  forcing  the  duke  to  seek  shelter 
under  the  walls  of  the  fortress.*  On  the  26th,  Mellinet, 
having  received  intelligenoe  of  a  rising  within  the  city, 
<li8patched  Niellon  and  Kessels  to  feel  their  way  on  the 
side  of  the  Borgerhout  suburb.  Here  the  latter  took 
possession  of  the  half-moon  in  front  of  the  gate,  and 
turning  the  cannon  abandoned  by  the  Dutch  upon  the 
city,  fired  a  few  blank  rounds  to  announce  his  presence. 
In  the  meantime,  the  centre  debouching  from  Berchem, 
advanced  cautiously  upon  the  Malines-gate ;  and  the  left, 
pushing  forward  by  Wylrick  upon  Kiel,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  enemy  into  the  body  of  the  place,  and  thus 
formed  the  investment  of  only  the  whole  exterior,  extend- 
ing from  the  Scheldt  by  Kiel  on  the  left,  round  to  the 
high  road  conducting  to  Bergen-op-Zoom  on  the  right 
A  detachment  upon  the  left  bank  having  followed  the 
movements  of  those  on  the  right,  took  possession  of 
Barcht. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  without  the 
walls,  the  emissaries  of  the  provisional  government,  in 
conjunction  with  various  disaffected  persons,  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  preparing  a  diversion  within. 
During  several  days  the  hostile  spirit  manifested  by  the 
lower  orders,  had  caused  much  disquietude  to  the  go- 
vernor. These  turbulent  symptoms  had  been  restrained 
by  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  no  sooner 

^  r         II  ■  , _  _  - ■ — ■ — If  ^ 

*  It  was  in  this  afi'air  that  Count  Frederick  de  M^rode  was  mortallj 
wounded.  HU  remains  were  interred  near  the  spot  where  he  felL  A 
monument  has  been  raised  there  to  his  memorj. 
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was  it  known  that  his  royal  highsesB  had  departed, 
than  the  explosion  instantly  burst  forth.  DiTers  par- 
tial disturbances  having  taken  place,  the  garrisoo,  oon- 
sisting  of  about  eight  thousand  effectives,  was  kept 
under  arms ;  the  guns  of  the  fleet  and  citadel  were  in 
constant  readiness,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  palisade 
the  Malines>gate,  and  thus  to  convert  it  into  a  block* 
house.  But  the  general  commanding  appears  to  have 
confided  in  the  destructive  resources  of  his  citadel  for 
avenging  an  attack,  rather  than  to  have  exerted  any  ex- 
traordinary means  to  anticipate  commotion,  and  to  gua* 
rantee  himself  from  external  surprise  or  internal  trea^ 
chery.  For,  though  he  assured  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment  of  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  of  other 
energetic  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  security  of  the 
place,  he  availed  himself  most  sparingly  and  injudi- 
ciously of  those  which  were  already  at  his  disposal.  In 
fact,  until  the  adventurous  patriots  had  rushed  into  the 
city,  and  audaciously  running  down  their  field-pieces  to 
the  waterVedge,  fired  at  the  arsenal  and  fleet,  he  spumed 
the  idea  of  their  attempting  so  desperate  aro»p-de-iyiatn. 
Scarcely  had  day  dawned  on  the  26th,  ere  a  riotous 
body  of  the  populace  commenced  operations  by  pil- 
laging a  small  vessel  laden  with  old  arms,  and  this  at  half- 
pistol  distance  from  the  ships  of  war.  Having  effected 
this,  they  threw  themselves  on  several  isolated  military 
posts,  some  of  which  fled,  while  others  surrendered. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  people  became 
masters  of  almost  every  part  of  the  city  not  occupied  by 
the  main  guards,  and  having  thereby  procured  an  ample 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  commenced  a  ha- 
rassing attack  upon  the  troops  in  the  squares  and  at  the 
gates.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  piquet  at  the 
town-hall,  and  another  in  the  grande  place,  the  other 
Dutch  detachments  maintained  their  ground  until  the 
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morning  of  the  27th  ;  when  the  parte  rouge^  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  that  of  Borgerhout,  were  wrested  from 
them,  and  having  been  instantly  opened  by  the  popu- 
lace, NielloQ,  Kessels,  and  their  followers  rushed  into 
the  city,  encountering  but  trifling  resistance  except  near 
the  residence  of  the  governor. 

A  sadden  panic  now  appeared  to  seize  upon  the 
garrison.  Hastily  abandoning  the  whole  line  of  exter- 
nal and  internal  works,  except  the  Lunettes  St.  Laurent 
and  Kiel,  and  a  portion  of  the  arsenal,  they  retired  into 
the  citadel,  pursued  by  Niellon  and  Kessels,  who 
(Urging  along  the  ramparts,  dashed  upon  the  Malines- 
gate,  which  they  burst  open  amidst  deafening  hurrahs, 
and  thus  admitted  the  corps  of  Mellinet.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  authorities  made  their  appearance,  bringing 
with  them  the  city  keys ;  an  ofier  derided  by  the  pa- 
triot chiefs,  who  claimed  the  honour  of  an  assault. 
Following  up  their  success,  the  volunteers  eagerly  rushed 
after  their  fljing  foes  to  the  very  foot  of  the  citadel 
glacis ;  and  thus,  in  less  than  two  hours,  this  important 
and  splendid  fortress,  which  might  have  resisted  the 
attack  of  a  regular  array  of  fifty  thousand  men  from 
without,  and  which  had  a  garrison  and  fleet  sufiicient  to 
have  repressed  any  popular  movement  within,  was  irre^ 
vocably  wrested  from  the  crown.  On  this  occasion. 
General  Ghasse  committed  one  of  those  grievous  errors, 
so  necessary  to  be  avoided  in  the  event  of  popular  tu- 
mult. In  lieu  of  concentrating  his  masses,  and  with- 
drawing his  small  detachments,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
being  overpowered  and  cut  off  one  after  the  other;  instead 
of  occupying  in  force  the  most  important  points,  especially 
the  gates,  and  covering  them  with  barricades  or  en- 
trenchments-—a  precaution  most  essential  in  times  when 
the  barricades  of  the  people  are  the  great  instruments 
of  popular  triumph ;   in   lieu  of  keeping  his  reserves 
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ready  to  move  in  dense  columns,  so  as  to  sweep  the 
streets  and  ramparts,  he  divided  them  into  small  parties 
and  patrols,  and  left  the  gates  with  little  more  than 
the  ordinary  number  of  men,  and  thus  subjected  his 
people  to  be  harassed,  demoralized,  and  annihilated  in 
detail. 

A  prevalent  opinion  existing  that   Chasse   had  re- 
solved to  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  pretext  to  sacrifice 
a  portion  of  the  city  to  the  jealous  exigencies  of  Dutch 
commerce,  and  that  he  had  thus  hastily  withdrawn  his 
garrison  in  order  that  he  might  execute  this  barbarous 
project,  the  regency,  hoping  to  negotiate  an  armistice, 
dispatched  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  citadel,  attended  by  a 
delegate  from  the  provisional  government,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  foreign  consuls.   The  mission  was  successful, 
and  Chasse  having  concluded  a  verbal  truce,  instantly 
hoisted  the  white  flag.     This  being  observed  by  Mel- 
linet,  Kessels  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  citadel  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  negotiation,  and  to  claim 
the  right  of  ratification ;  but  he  was  referred    to  the 
civil  authorities,  and  informed  by   the  Dutch  general 
that  he  would  neither  recognize  nor  hold  communion 
with  the  rebel  leaders.     Elated  with  their  triumph,  and 
indignant  at  the  reception  their  commissioner  had  met 
with,  the  patriot  chiefs  hastened  to  the  town-hall,  whither 
an  oiScer  had  been  sent  by  Chasse  to  conclude  a  definite 
arrangement  with  the  municipality.     Here  Mellinet  and 
Niellon  asserted  that  the  city,  having  been  taken  by 
assault,  they,  and  not  the  regency,  were  the  only  com- 
petent authority ;   then  declaring  all  former  arrange- 
ments to  be  null  and  void,  they  drew  up  an  insolent 
project  of  capitulation,  which  was  indignantly  rejected 
by  Chass^ ;  at  the  same  time,  the  delegate  trovck   the 
provisional  government  produced  the  following  docu> 
ment,  empowering  him  to  act  in  their  name. 
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*'  The  Provisional  Government  of  Belgium. 
^^  Central  Committee, 
"  Authorizes  M.  Van  der  Herreweghe  to  take  pos* 
session  of  the  city  and  citadel  of  Antwerp^  and  to  see  it 
occupied  in  the  name  of  the  Belgic  people. 
'<  Brussels^  Oct.  26,  18S0. 

(Signed)        **  MERODE,  &c.,  &c.'' 

The  history  of  civil  wars  can  scarcely  furnish  an  official 
instrument  parallel  in  audacity  to  these  few  lines.  That 
such  a  fortress  as  Antwerp,  having  a  numerous  and  chosen 
garrison,  under  experienced  and  brave  commanders* 
with  a  powerful  and  devoted  fleet,  moored  at  musket-shot 
from  its  open  quays ;  a  fortress  immediately  under  the 
guns  of  that  celebrated  citadel  which  Alba  had  pur- 
posely raised  to  overawe  the  people ;  having  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  respectable  burghers  and  communal  guard 
firmly  attached  to  the  government,  and  being  in  itself  of 
such  paramount  military  and  political  importance,  as  to 
render  its  preservation  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  ;  that 
such  a  fortress  should  be  abandoned  almost  without  a 
struggle,  is  sufficiently  incomprehensible ;  but  that  the 
patriot  government  should  anticipate  such  triumph, 
and  actually  empower  its  delegate  ^'  to  take  possession'^ 
of  the  citadel,  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least  singular 
and  daring  episodes  of  the  revolution.  Yet  the  general 
commanding  has  been  held  up  to  Europe  as  a  model  of 
firmness  and  military  skill.  Had  General  Chass^'s 
talents  or  energy  borne  any  proportion  to  his  reputation, 
Antwerp,  and  perhaps  all  Belgium,  would  have  now 
owned  the  dominion  of  Holland. 

The  mystery  that  envelops  the  causes  immediately 
leading  to  the  fearful  catastrophe  of  the  27th  of  October, 
is  so  profound;  the  assertions  on  one  side  are  so  opposed 
to  the  asseverations  of  the  other,  that  it  is  extremely 
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difficult  to  arrive  at  any  in-.partial  conclusion.    Indaa, 
the  proceedings  of  both  were  of  a  nature  so  Utde  ho- 
nourable to  either,  that  they  are  equally  interested  lu 
concealing  or  disfiguring  the  truth.    On  the  one  side, 
the  Belgians  affirm  that  a  preconcerted  plan  had  been 
laid  to  sacrifice  the  arsenal  and  valuable  depot  of  mer- 
chandize upon  the  first  pretext,  no  matter  how  frivolous; 
that  combustibles  had  been  phw«d  for  this  purpose  in 
various  parts  of  the  buildings;  that  paid  emissanes 
were  employed  to  mingle  with  the  populace  and  fire 
upon  the  troops,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  that  pretext, 
which  had  been  averted  by  the  truce ;  and  that  the  Dutch 
soldiers,  and  not  the  volunteers,  were  guilty  of  the  first 

"^§lJX"other  hand,  the  Dutch  affirm  that  the  infraction 
was  entirely  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  and  that  al- 
though a  heavy  musquetry  fire  had  been  kept  updunns 
some  time,  not  a  single  cannon  was  discharged  until  K» 
sels,  the  commander  of  the  assailing  artillery,had  brought 
up  a  six-pounder,  and  began  to  batter  the  arsenal  gate, 
in  despite  of  the  white  flag  which  still  waved  upon  the 
citadel ;  a  fact  corroborated  by  the  report  of  the  patriot 
chiefs.    The  Dutch  likewise  indignantly  disclaim  al' 
malice  prepense,  and  adduce  as  a  proof  of  this  their  reaJi 
ness  to  renew  negotiations.     They  assert,  with  great 
justice,  that  had  it  been  their  desire  to  destroy  the  city. 
the  whole  would  soon  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  entrept 
That  their  object  in  confining  their  fire  principally  to 
this  quarter,  was  not  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  jealou^ 
Dutch  merchants,  but  to  prevent  the  contente  of  the 
arsenal  from  faUing  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots ;  and 
that  the  destruction  of  the  one  was  the  unfortunate  re 
suit  of  its  immediate  vicinity  to  the  other.  After  cahn.} 
and  impartially  weighing  the  evidence  on  both  sult> 
there  appears  little  doubt  that  the  first  infraction  of  th 
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armistice  was  the  act  of  the  volunteers.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore^  against  the  right  of  Chasse  to  repel  force  by  force, 
but  against  the  impolitic  abuse  of  this  privilege,  that 
the  historian  should  raise  his  voice.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  autkorixeti^  by  the  strict  laws  of  war, 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  city,  and  to  render 
the  whole  responsible  for  the  few.  But  such  an  act  of 
barbarity  was  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity, but  the  guilty  escaped,  while  the  innocent 
alone  suffered ;  and  although  Chasse  partially  employed 
the  means  of  destruction  at  his  disposal,  he  neglected  to 
obtain  the  advantageous  conditions  that  were  within  his 
reach. 

The  course  to  have  been  pursued  was  simple  and  efii^ 
cacious.     Had  it  been  adopted  on  the  25th,  the  revolt 
had  never  broken  out,  nor  could  the  volunteers  have 
entered  the  city.     On  the  first  appearance  of  sedition, 
Chasse  should  have  withdrawn  his  small  guards,  con- 
tented himself  with  maintaining  his  gates,  and  having 
turned  some  of  the  guns  of  his  ramparts  on  the  town, 
have  strongly  occupied  the  posts  enfilading  the  streets. 
He  should  have  kept  a  sharp  look-out  from  Fort  Mon- 
tebello,  on   the   Berchem  road,  and   from  the  lunette 
Garnot,   and    the   half-moon  on   that  of  Borgerhout. 
Upon  the  first  symptom  of  insurrection,  he  should  hav^ 
issued  a  short,  but  energetic  proclamation,  somewhat 
to  the  following  effect  : — ^^  Inhabitants  of  Antwerp  ! 
The  safety  of  the  fortress  entrusted  to  my  charge  is 
menaced.     The  first  open  insult  offered  to  any  of  my 
soldiers — the  first  shot  fired  on  any  post  or  detachment, 
jsfaall  be  avenged  by  the  extermination  of  the  quarter 
€ff  the   city  where  such  aggression  may  take  place. 
The  bombardment  shall  continue  until  the  ringleaders 
are  delivered  up.    Citizens  !  the  salvation  of  your  homes 
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teers,  having  forced  the  entrance  with  axes,  rushed  into 
the  building,  where  they  made  several  prisoners. 

Justly  exasperated  at  this  infraction  of  the  truce,  for 
which  Niellon,  Mellinet,  and  Kessels  should  have  been 
held  responsible — ^for  they  might  have  prevented  the  em- 
ployment of  artillery,  although  perhaps  they  could  not 
have  restrained  the  insolence  of  their  men,  so  as  to  hinder 
partial  discharges  of  musquetry — Chasse  ordered  two  or 
three  guns  to  be  fired  from  the  raveline  and  bastion 
facing  the  arsenal.  But  this  being  ineffectual,  and  the 
attack  on  the  latter  continuing,  he  hauled  down  his 
white  flag,  and  gave  the  signal  for  action  agreed  upon 
with  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  eight  vessels  of  war, 
presenting  a  broadside  of  upwards  of  90  guns. 

An  awful  and  simultaneous  roar  of  artillery  now  fell 
on  the  ears  of  the  affrighted  inhabitants.  In  an  instant 
the  citadel,  fleet,  and  forts  hurled  forth  their  converging 
thunder.  An  iron  deluge  rained  upon  the  city  walls, 
and  clattered  among  the  buildings.  Showers  of  shells, 
bombs,  and  carcases,  were  heard  cracking,  bursting,  and 
bellowing  around  the  venerable  towers  of  St.  Michael ; 
the  uproar  of  their  explosion  being  multiplied  by  the 
echoes  of  the  cathedral.  Walls,  roofs,  and  floors  fell 
crushed  beneath  the  resistless  weight  of  projectiles,  which 
sought  their  victims  in  the  very  cellars,  confounding 
mangled  bodies  and  ruined  edifices  in  one  mutilated  and- 
confused  heap.  Ere  long,  dark  columns  of  smoke  and 
Jets  of  flame  were  seen  to  rise.  The  arsenal  and  entre- 
p6t  were  fired.  The  obscurity  of  the  night  soon  gave 
way  to  a  red  and  glaring  lustre,  that  converted  the  dark 
vault  of  heaven  into  a  fiery  canopy,  whose  lurid  reflexion 
announced  the  fearful  catastrophe  to  the  distance  of 
many  leagues. 

The  terror  and  stupefaction  of  the  inhabitants  baffles 
all  description.     Some  concealed  themselves  in  their 

d2 
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Taults  and  cellars;  others  rushed  wildly  through  the 
streets,  shrieking  and  bewildered.    Such  as  had  horses 
or  vehicles,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  seized  thdr  valua- 
bles and  hastily  fled  into  the  country.     Others,  alone 
intent  on  saving  life,  darted  through  the  gates  on  foot. 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  fields.   Old  men. 
pregnant  women^  and  young  children  ;  rich  and  poor, 
the  hale  and  the  sick,  were  seen  flying  in  frantic  (ii^ 
order.     The  flames  having  gained  the  prison,  there  \\b^ 
no  time  to  remove  its  inmates.     The  doors  were  there- 
fore thrown  open,  and  nearly  two  hundred  convicts  were 
let  loose,  but  none  had  the  heart  to  plunder.    Terror, 
confusion,  and  despair,  reigned  paramount.     Weeping 
women  and  children  clung  for  succour  to  men  who 
could  afford  them  no  relief  or  consolation.     Some  died 
of  fright,  others  lost  their  senses.    Groans,  screams,  and 
prayers  were  heard  between  the  pauses  of  the  thunder, 
intermingled  with  maledictions  on  the  destroyer,  and 
curses  on  the  revolution.     In  a  few  hours,  however,  all 
those  that  had  power  to  move,  or  were  not  transfixed 
with  terror,  had  fled  into  the  country.     The  roads  were 
covered  with  fugitives  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  who,  with 
tearful  eyes,  turned  to  gaze  on  their  devoted   homes. 
The  darkness  of  the  night,  awfully  relieved  by  the  red 
glare  of  the  flames  ;  the  hissing  and  roaring  of  the  de- 
structive element,  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  the  rattling 
of  shot  and  falling  of  timbers,  the  frantic  screams  of 
women  and  children,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  dying,  all  united  to  fix  an  impression  of  horror  on 
the  mind,  not  to  be  effaced  by  time  or  space. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  various  attempts  were  made 
to  reach  the  citadel,  but  the  intensity  of  the  fire^  the 
noise,  and  darkness,  baffled  every  effort.  At  length, 
between  nine  and  ten,  p.ii-t  a  deputation  of  four  persons, 
preceded  by  a  trumpeter,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ad- 
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vanced  post,  and,  having  delivered  a  letter  with  which 
they  were  charged  by  Mr.  Rogier,  who  had  arrived  from 
Brussels,  as  delegated  from  the  government,  were  a4- 
mitted  into  the  interior.  This  letter  urged  General 
Chass^  to  order  a  suspension  of  arms  until  daylight, 
when  it  would  be  perhaps  possible  to  renew  the  negotia^ 
tions  that  had  been  ^^  apparently  interrupted  through 
the  error  of  a  few  drunken  men.*^  Chasse  lost  no  time 
in  replying  ^*  that  he  consented  to  this  proposition,  on 
condition  that  his  troops  were  no  further  molested ;  de- 
claring that,  in  the  event  of  the  slightest  aggression,  he 
should  recommence  firing ;  and  terminating  by  calling 
OB  the  provisional  government  to  nominate  a  commission, 
^npowered  to  treat  with  him  on  the  following  moming."*^ 
This  being  assented  to  by  Rogier,  orders  were  instantly 
issued  to  the  fleet  and  forts  to  discontinue  the  bombard- 
ing, which  had  lasted,  without  interruption,  from  half- 
past  three  till  half-past  ten,  p.m. 

During  the  night  other  delegates  having  arrived  from 
Brussels,  a  second  deputation  was  dispatched  to  the 
citadel,  and  a  preliminary  truce  was  determined  upon 
early  on  the  S8th.  On  the  30th,  Mr.  Rogier  concluded 
a  more  formal  armistice  for  five  days ;  which,  though 
never  strictly  adhered  to  on  either  side,  formed  the  ba^is 
of  the  subsequent  diplomatic  negotiations,  until  the 
surrender  of  the  citadel.  This  convention  was  further 
ratified  on  the  5th  of  November,  by  the  addition  of  the 
foUowiug  laconic  postscript : — ^^  Affairs  shall  continue 
•n  Hatu  quo.  The  renewal  of  hostilities  shall  be  an- 
nounced four  days  beforehand.^"* 

The  injury  done  by  the  bombardment,  as  respects 
the  generality  of  the  city,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  ( 


i*»***»— Wli*****^ 


•  See  Appendix,  No.  8& 
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for*  with  the  exception  of  some  few  casual  aectdents, 
little  damage  was  inflicted  on  the  central  or  remote 
quarters.     On  the  other  band,  the  brunt  of  the  fire 
being  directed  upon   the  arsenal   and  entrepot/  the 
whole  of  these  buildings,  together  with  the  venerable 
church  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ad- 
jacent street,  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.   All  tbat 
remained  of  the  rich  contents  of  the  one  was  a  calcined 
and  reeking  mass  of  sugars,  coffees,  hides,  cloths,  silks, 
tissues,  and  fragrant  spices ;  all  that  could  be  rescued 
from  the  other  were  a  few  remnants  of  iron  or  shot. 
The  mischief  was  also  principally  inflicted  bj  the  cita- 
del, for  the  fleet  had  but  slightly  maltreated  the  build- 
ings on  the  quays ;  their  shot  passed  over  the  city  aiid 
lighted  harmless  in  the  fields.     These  are  important 
facts,  for  they  prove  that  Chasse  did  not  avail  himself 
to  the  utmost  of  the  means  of  destruction  at  his  dis- 
posal.    It  is  evident,  that  had  it  been  his  intention  to 
annihilate  the  whole  instead  of  a  part,  he  could  speedily 
have  effected  his  object.     Had  the  range  of  his  howit- 
zers and  mortars  been  diverged ;   had   the  ships,  not 
elevated  their  guns ;  in  short,  had  his  projectiles  been 
scattered  over  the  town,  in  lieu  of  being  concentrated 
on  one  point,  it  is  indisputable  that  ere  the  expiration  of 


The  official  estimate  of  the  loss  of  merchandize,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  customs,  was  1,888,000  florins ;  the  real  ^alue 
18  mreraged  at  2,200,000.  No  valuation  has  jet  been  made  of 
the  buildings.  The  damage  done  to  private  bouses  in  the  citj  hi) 
been  declared  to  be  429,4(i6  florins :  that  of  furniture,  &c  about 
250,000,  although  the  proprietors  claim  440,886.  Thus,  the  o{7ui%l 
return  of  the  whole  loss,  exclusive  of  the  buildings  of  the  entrcpt 
and  arsenal,  may  be  taken  at  3,880,000  florins,  in  round  numbers 
The  loss  of  killed  were  eightj-five,  of  whom  siztj-eigfat  were  civil, 
and  seventeen  military ;  the  number  of  wounded  about  120 ;  of  these. 
44ghty  were  cured  in  the  public  hospital. 
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seven  hours,  the  whole  of  Antwerp  might  have  been 
involved  in  a  blaze  of  destruction.* 

But  this  must  be  taken  as  a  palliation  of  the  intent, 
not  as  an  apology  for  the  act ;  which  had  the  sole  merit 
of  destroying  the  goods  and  habitations  of  innocent  citi- 
aens,  without  chastising  the  aggressors,  curbing  the 
pr<^resB  of  the  revolution,  or  regaining  a  particle  of 
what  had  been  lost.  It  had  not  even  the  advantage  of 
example,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Maestricht  and 
Venloo,  the  Dutch  had  no  longer  possession  of  a  single 
fortress ;  and  of  these  the  one  was  soon  wrested  fit>m 
them,  and  the  other  only  preserved  by  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, or  rather  by  the  anticipatory  energy  of  Ge- 
neral Dibbets,  commanding  at  Maestricht,  which  formed 
a  meritorious  contrast  to  the  useless  and  tardy  rigour  of 
Chasse  at  Antwerp.  The  one,  with  confined  means  but 
with  unlimited  activity,  firmly  maintained  his  ground, 
without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood,  or  firing  a  shot.  The 
other,  with  every  advantage  of  force  and  position,  aban^ 
doned  that  which  he  ought  never  to  have  surrendered ; 
and  after  neglecting  the  golden  opportunity  of  recovery, 
contented  himself  with  gazing  on  the  scorched  ruins, 
beneath  which  he  had  buried  the  last  hopes  of  the  house 
of  Nassau.  For  this  deed  was  more  fatal  to  their  cause 
than  the  loss  of  twenty  combats. 

The  scorched  ruins  of  the  Carmelite  tower  of  St. 
MichaeFs  is  a  monument  that  will  record  to  future 
ages  how  Lieut.-general  Chasse,  at  the  head  of  8000 
choice  troops,  fled  from  a  few  armed  rabble  and  undis- 
ciplined volunteers,    abandoned  a  city   that  he  had 


•  It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  number  of 
rounds  fired  on  this  occasion  by  the  fleet ;  but  one  fact  has  been  as- 
certained, that  the  quantity  oicariwidget  expended  exceeded  that  of 
proof  thai  the  guna  were  not  always  »koU$d, 
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neither  talent  or  energy  to  defend,  secured  hinosdf  ^- 
hind  the  shelter  of  his  citadel,  and  thence  immolated 
aged  men,  pregnant  women,  young  children,  and  the 
property  of  inoffensive  citizens,  either  to  an  ioip 
litic  thirst  for  revenge,  or  to  a  flagitious  coodescen- 
dance  to  Dutch  commercial  egotism.     \Vben  posterity 
learns  that  Lieut.-general  Chasse  had  ample  time  for 
preparation,  and  still  more  ample  means  for  presenting 
the  city  of  Antwerp ;  that  he  gave  it  up  almost  without 
a  struggle,  and  thus  lost  to  the  Dutch  crown  the  great 
key  of  Belgian  dominion ;  that,  under  the  pretext  of 
revenging  half-a-dozen  shots  fired  on  his  troops,  he 
bombarded  a  populous,  ungarrisoned  dty,  during  seven 
hours ;  and  then  contented  himself,  not  with  general 
submission  and  the  expulsion  and  chastisement  of  tht 
aggressors,  but  with  the  recovery  of  twelve  Oiveft,  thret 
barrela  of  spirits f  and  two  barrels  afid  a  half  of  rice' 
•^when  posterity  think  of  this,  they  vdll  marvel  that  a 
veteran  soldier   should   thus  tamidi   his  hard-earned 
laurels  by  a  deed  so  inglorious ;  and  that  a  government 
should  thus  wantonly  add  fuel  to  the  intense  fire  of 
national  antipathy,  and  while  it  applauded  .this  bar- 
.barous  feat  of  destruction,  utterly  forget  that  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  bombarded  city  exist,  not  in  its 
buildings,  but  in  the  noble  river  that  bathes  its  quays. 
Having  stated  that  there  is  every  reason  f<a*  believing 
that  the  fault  of  aggression  lay  with  the  volunte^^  and 
that  the  leaders  should  have  been  held  responsible,  it  is 
just  to  observe,  that  Mellinet,  Niellon,  and  Kessels  de- 
voted themselves,  with  rare  intrepidity,  to  diminish  the 
evil  their  people  had  produced,  and  to  carry  succour 
where  it  was  required.     They  not  only  exerted  their 
utmost  efforts  to  rescue  the  wounded,  to  direct  the  fire- 
engines,  and  to  maintain  internal  tranquillity,  but  seve- 
ral tumbrils,  laden  with  powder,  having  be^  deposited 
in  a  building  likely  to  become  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
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Mellinet  rushed  to  the  spot,  and,  amidst  a  deluge  of 
projectiles,. harnessed  himslf  to  one  of  the  cars,  and, 
encouraging  the  people  by  his  example,  dragged  them 
from  the  spot,  and  thus  averted  an  explosion^  The 
two  others  gave  equal  proofs  of  self-devotion  at  the 
arsenal,  where  nearly  forty  ammunition  waggons  were 
rescued  from  the  flames.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
some  of  the  foreign  consuls,  also  distinguished  them- 
selves in  a  most  laudable  manner,  and  none  more  so 
than  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover.* 

From  this  period,  until  the  winter  compelled  the 
ships  of  war  to  abandon  their  moorings  before  the  city, 
the  fleet  maintained  its  position  tranquilly  in  the  Scheldt, 
and  the  Dutch  troops  having  retired  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  convention  of  the  30th  of  October, 
abandoned  the  remainder  to  the  patriots. 

Cort-Heiligers  having  likewise  fallen  back  on  North 
Brabant,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  embarked  from  the 
citadel,  with  the  guards  and  superabundant  troops,  for 
Rotterdam,  and  was  appointed  commander  of  a  corps 
on  the  extreme  left.  Thus  ended  this  memorable  and 
eventful  episode. 

Belgium  now  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  revolution 
was  rapidly  advancing  to  its  consummation.  With  the 
exception  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  fortress  of 
Maestricht,  the  Brabant  banner  waved  over  every  town. 
The  whole  country  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the 
provisional  government.  One  great  national  act  was 
alone  wanting,  to  break  down  all  further  connexion  with 
the  Orange  dynasty.  This  measure,  which  was  nothing 
lens  than  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  House  of  Nas- 
sau, was  already  in  preparation,  and  alone  awaited  the 
assembly  of  congress  to  receive  development  and  rati- 
fleation. ________^ 

*  Baron  d«  Hochepied  Larpent  uid  Mr.  EUennan. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TIIC  DUTCH  OOTERNMENT  SOLICITS  TUB  OmEAT  TOWtOtt  TO  IV- 
TBRTCKE  BV  FORCE  OF  ABMS — IS  KBFUSED — TflE  COBFEKEXCE 
ASSEMBLES — THE  DUTCH  INVOKE  THE  TREATY  OF  AIX-LA- 
CHAPELLE— ARE  REJECTED— MESSRS.  CARTWRIOHT  AKD  BftES- 
SOV  ARRIVE  WITH  THE  FIRST  PROTOCOL  AT  BRUSSELS— ARMISTICE 
COWCLUDBD  —  BELOIAX  CONORKSS  OPENED  —  FROVISIOKAI.  eO* 
VBBirMENT  CONFIRMED  —  0%  FOTTER  BETIBES— CSAVftS  OF 
ADMIMISTBATIOM  IN  ENGLAND— EXCLUSION  OF  THE  NASSAU  FA- 
MILT  VOTED  BT  CONGRESS— MISSION  OF  MIL  LAKDSBEftG  TO 
BRUSSELS— GENERAL  STATE  OF  EUROPE. 

Scarcely  had  intelligence  of  Prince  Frederick's  dis- 
comfiture reached  the  Hague,  when  the  king  dispatched 
the  most  pressing  solicitations  to  the  four  powers  that 
were  parties  to  the  eight  articles  of  the  London  treaty, 
as  well  as  to  France,  calling  on  them  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  them  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  or,  iu 
other  words,  to  interpose  between  him  and  his  revolted 
subjects,  and  to  renew  the  armed  intervention  of  1815. 
For,  although  the  demand  for  forcible  co-operation  was 
not  overtly  put  forward,  the  real  purport  of  the  aj^lica- 
tion  was  not  to  be  mistaken.*  But,  however  well  in- 
clined the  Rhenan  powers  and  German  confederation 
might  have  been  to  obtemperate  to  this  invitation,  or 
however  well  disposed  the  British  cabinet  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  latter  could  not 
be  induced  to  deviate  from  that  pacific  system,  which 
had  formed   the  basis  of  its  policy   with   regard    to 


*  A  phrase  in  the  speech  of  M.  Verslolk  de  Soelen  of  the  aoth  of 
Januarj,  proves  that  armed  intervention  had  been  demanded.  ^^  HU 
mijeaty,*'  said  the  Dutch  minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  ^^  in  order  to 
stitie  the  revolution,  Jirtt  invoked  the  arms  <^  hit  alHee  according  /o 
treaties,^'  &jc.  dec. 
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France,  while  the  former  were  too  much  occupied 
in  watching  the  seeds  of  sedition  at  home,  to  be  en- 
abled to  lend  assistance  in  curbing  revolution  abroad. 
France,  also,  was  too  deeply  interested  in  preventing 
re-action  within  her  own  territory,  to  aid  in  any  mea- 
sure tending  to  promote  restoration,  at  her  very  thresh- 
hold. 

Besides,  the  English  administration  stood  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution.  The  party  which  had  held  the  reins 
of  government  so  long  that  power  seemed  a  prescription 
rather  than  an  elective  right  in  their  hands,  felt  them- 
selves about  to  be  ejected  from  the  tenure  into  which 
they  might  be  said  to  have  been  infeodated  by  the  tacit 
consent  of  king,  lords,  and  commons.  A  universal 
craving  after  reform,  with  all  its  mingled  virtues  and  il- 
lusions, had  taken  irresistible  possession  of  the  public 
mind,  producing  a  general  thirsting  after  constitutional 
ameliorations.  Thus,  while  the  whole  British  people 
were  resolved  to  stand  up  for  the  assertion  of  more  exten- 
sive franchises  at  home,  they  were  no  less  determined 
to  oppose  all  direct  interference  with  internal  aflPairs 
abroad.  The  ministry  were  not  blind  to  this  truth,  and 
thus  Lord  Aberdeen  affixed  his  signature  to  the  first 
two  acts  of  the  Conference,*  which,  without  directly 
consecrating  the  revolutionary  principle  in  Belgium,  or 
openly  acknowledging  that  of  separation,  tacitly  recog- 
nized the  provisional  government,  as  a  power  to  be 
treated  with  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  the  celebrated  protocol  of  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1830  (No.  7  ) — ^^^  first  harbinger  of  Belgic 
independence. 

This  document,  which  frankly  admits  the  inefficacy  ef 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  as  regarded  the  Netherlands 
kingdom,  is  highly  interesting,  for  it  is  declared,  "  that 

•  Protocolaof  4tfa  and  17th  November  (Nos.  1  and  2.) 
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the  eveoU  of  the  four  previous  months  hid  unfoitu- 
natelj  demonstrated,  thai  the  perfect  and  oooajdete 
amalgamation,  which  the  powers  wished  to  eflEeet  he- 
tween  the  two  countries,  had  not  been  oUained  ^  that 
henceforward  it  would  be  impossiUe  to  efi«ct  it ;  that 
the  object  of  the  union  teas  tkue  destrcffed ;  and  that 
it  was  consequently  indispensable  to  have  recounse  tu 
other  arrangements,  in  order  to  accomplish  those  inten- 
tions,  to  which  the  union   was  meant  to  serve  as  a 
vehicle.^   That  is,  that  the  object  of  the  treaty  being  to 
erect  a  barrier  against  France,  and  the  integnd  main- 
tenance of  its  provisions  being  no  longer  practicable,  it 
became  indispensable  to  adopt  such  measures  as  wcnild 
secure  the  independence  of  the  two  fractions  of  the  king- 
dom, in  order  to  replace   the  barrier  services  at  the 
wliole.      This  solemn  and  undisguised  admission  ctf  the 
original  vices  of  the  union,  and  of  the  necessity  c^ 
co-operfliting  in  combining  the  future  independence  of 
Belgium  with  the  stipulations  of  treaties,  with  the  in- 
terests  and  security  of  other  powers,  and  with    the 
maintenance  of  European  equilibrium,**  was  ably  com- 
batted  by  the  Dutch  cabinet ;  but  their  remonstrances 
produced  no  other  effect  than  a  determination,  on  the 
part  of  the  powers,  to  continue  their  labours  to  secure 
the  independence  of  a  country  to  which  the  force  of 
events  compelled  them  to  extend  their  protection. 

All,  therefore,  that  could  be  obtained  by  the  king  c^ 
the  Netherlands  was  that  the  powers  should  assume  the 
character  of  arbitrators ;  a  character  that  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  numerous  difficulties  and  contradictions; 
not  on  the  part  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  but  on  that  of 
the  two  parties  upon  whose  disputes  they  were  required 
to  pronounce  judgment.  For,  so  long  as  matters  re- 
inained  undecided  ;  so  long  as  there  was  a  prospect 
of  restoration,  Holland,  at  whose  express  demand^  and 
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for  whose  special  benefit  the  GDirfeTenee  had  been  assem- 
Ued>  not  only  called  for  of&Afra^ioii,*but  eagerly  desired 
still  more  vigoious  interposition ;  whilst  Belgium^  elated 
with  her  recent  successes^  and  conscious  that  she  held 
the  brand  of  universal  discord  in  her  hand,  expressed 
the  utnx>st  impatience  at  all  foreign  interference,  and 
ODuld  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  listen  even  to  media- 
Hon*  No  sooner,  however^  had  the  ratification  of  the 
twenty^four  articles  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the 
latter,  than  both  parties  changed  their  system.  Belgium, 
wisely  foimding  all  hope  of  consolidating  her  na- 
tionality upon  the  maintenance  of  peace,  willingly  ad- 
mitted arbitration,  and  eagerly  clung  to  the  treaty  of 
November  as  her  sole  segis ;  whilst  Holland,  relying  on 
general  war  as  the  only  chance  of  restoring  her  puis- 
sance, and  basing  her  objections  upon  the  protocol  of  A!x- 
la-Chapelle  and  her  right  otpoat  /imtmt,  protested  against 
all  arbitration,  and  would  only  consent  to  mediation:* 

Although  these  reclamations  served  most  materially  tb 
oomplioate  the  negotiations,  and  to  retard  their  issue, 
the  conduct  of  the  great  powers  in  deviating  from 
the  protocol  of  Aix4a-Chapelle  was  just  and  reasott- 
ahle.  For,  had  the  Netherlands  plenipotentiary  beet) 
admitted  as  a  direct  party  to  the  Conference,  the  Dutiib 
government  would  have  been  established  as  judge  in 
its  own  cause;  while  the  Belgians,  excluded  by  the  vtEOry 
nature  of  circumstances  from  all  participation  in  the  dis- 


.*^ 


*  The  fourth  section  of  this  protocol,  signed  the  16th  of  Noveaber, 
1818,  stipulates  that  all  conferences  or  re-unions  touching  the  inune- 
diate  interests  of  the  Netherlands  kingdom  shall  only  take  place  in 
Tlrtoe  of  the  formal  invitation  of  such  states  as  the  nutter  maj 
imucdlatelx  cooceTUf  and  imderihe  gxprtu  r$t$rv€  ^iheir  fighi  ^  pit^ 
iioijpaU  thertln  diwclj^,  or  through  their  plompoientiarieok .  The  I^teh 
plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Falck,  was  summoned  to  assist  ai  the  Canf<^i)qnce 
as  an  evidence,  not  as  a  suhscribing  party ;  thence  the  complaints  of 
tae  Hague  Cabinet. 
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cussioii,  would  have  been  placed  in  the  dtuation  of 
felons  at  the  bar,  without  other  counsel  or  interpreter 
than  the  very  magistrate  whose  interest  it  was  to  con- 
demn them.  This  was  a  fact  that  struck  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  the  first  outset ;  and,  in  thus  eluding  the 
strict  letter  of  the  protocol  in  question,  they  gave  a 
striking  proof  of  their  impartiality  and  sense  of  justice. 
Such  a  determination  was  naturally  most  galling  to 
Holland,  who  was  thus  unable  to  avail  herself  of  the 
influence  she  might  otherwise  have  acquired.  But  the 
decision  was  essentially  European,  and  was  the  onlv 
method  of  meting  equal  justice  to  both  parties,  and 
thence  of  maintaining  general  tranquillity. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  November  that  the  Conference 
held  its  first  deliberation  at  the  Foreign  Ofiice,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  eldest  of  that  long  series  of  protocols, 
which  kept  Europe  in  suspense  during  so  many  months; 
imperishable  monuments  of  the  diplomatic  skill  of 
their  compilers,  not  less  than  of  the  vacillating  policy 
of  the  day  !  a  policy  partly  emanating  from  the  latent 
wish  of  the  Russian  cabinet  to  gain  time,  and  partly 
to  the  ardent  desire  of  Oreat  Britain  and  France  to 
maintain  peace,  but  more  especially  to  the  difficult 
ties  encountered  by  all  parties  in  reconciling  so  many 
divergent  and  conflicting  interests. 

So  pressing  were  the  solicitations  of  Mr.  Falck,  and 
so  great  the  alarm  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  lest  the 
Belgians,  taking  advantage  of  the  demoralization  of  the 
Dutch  forces  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  o\m,  should 
carry  their  victorious  arms  into  North  Brabant,  that 
the  first  protocol  was  scarcely  consigned  to  paper,  ere 
Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Bresson  were  dispatched  to 
Brussels  to  communicate  its  contents  to  the  provisional 
government.  These  gentlemen  arrived  on  the  7^b^  and 
after  various  preliminary  discussions  and  exdianges  of 
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notes,  touching  the  strict  interpretatioii  or'  territorial 
rights  and  linEiits,  especially  as  concerned  Dutch  Flan- 
ders and  Maestricht,  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed 
to  on  the  10th.    This  preparatory  negotiation,  ably  and 
suoeessfully  conducted  by  the  two  agents,  produced 
a  second  and  more    detailed  protocol   on   the   lyth. 
Messrs.   Cartwright  and  Bresson,   who  had  returned 
to  London,  having    been  re^ispatched  to  Brussels, 
a  farther  truce  was  concluded  at  that  place  on  the  21st, 
and  at  the  Hague  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 
This  convention,  projected  as  much   for  the  interest 
of  general  peace  as  for  the  advantage  of  Holland,  sti- 
pulated that  hostilities  should  cease  on  both  sides,  until 
the  conclusion  of  a  more  definitive  armistice;  that  the 
troops  should  maintain  the  positions  respectively  held 
by  them  at  4  f.m.  on  the  21st  of  November ;  that  the 
reciprocal  blockade  of  all  rivers  and  fortresses  should 
be  raised  forthwith;   and  that  a  free  communication 
should  be  established  between  all  places  occupied  by 
both  parties,  without  the  territorial  limits  that  sepa- 
rated the  United  Provinces  from  Belgium,  prior  to  the 
treaty  of  Paris  of  May  SO,  1814.* 

But  the  Dutch  cabinet  still  persisting  in  obstructing 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  evincing  an  evident 
disposition  to  revive  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
14th  section  of  the  Munster  treaty,  the  Belgians  con- 
tinued the  blockade  of  Maestricht,  and  entertained  se- 
rious thoughts  of  attempting  a  coup-de-main  on  that 
fortress ;  an  effort  offering  some  prospect  of  success — 
-* '  -I 

*  Thb  •ttspeimon  of  arms,  or  rather  armistice,  signed  bj  the  Bel- 
l^ianfl  on  the  15tb  of  December,  did  not  receive  full  execution  until 
the  end  of  March  following,  when  Lord  Fonsonby  dispatched  Messrs. 
Abercrombie  and  Charles  White  to  Maestricht,  to  verify  the  state 
of  the  communications  between  that  fortress,  Aix-la>Chapelle,  and 
Kofth  Bnbuit.'— iNJflif  JHphm&iiquti.    La  Hague^  vol.  i. 
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not  only  from  the  recent  fall  of  Venloo,  but  from  the 
numerical  feebleness  of  the  garrison,  tbe  sympathetic 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  weakness  of  a  portion 
of  the  fortifications.  Although  Mr.  Oendebien  bad  dc- 
dined  to  sign  the  armistice,  and  loadly  opined  for  a 
system  of  aggression,  which  would  probably  lui^e  en- 
tailed general  war,  and  struck  a  death-blow  to  Belgic 
independence,  the  remainder  of  his  colleagues  for- 
tunately foresaw  the  diiBculties  into  which  saA  mea- 
sures would  plunge  them.  By  prudently  repressing 
the  belligerent  ardour  of  the  people  and  volunteers — for 
as  yet  the  troops  did  not  merit  the  name  of  army — thev 
gradually  drew  the  nation  from  the  dominion  of  force 
to  that  of  negotiation,  which  they  were  well  conyinced 
could  alone  lead  to  the  consolidation  of  that  nationalitv, 
for  which  the  vast  majority  so  ardently  thirsted* 

It  was  with  this  view  that  the  provisional  goTemment 
deemed  it  expedient  to  dispatch  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer  t) 
London,  with  instructions  to  open  a  communicatioD 
with  the  British  ministers,  as  well  as  to  sound, the  opi- 
nions of  some  of  the  leading  opposition  members  with 
regard  to  Belgium.     After  consulting  Sir  John  Hob- 
house,  Mr.  Hume,  and  others  of  the  same  party,  Mr. 
Van  de  Weyer  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  JLiord 
Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  from  ^whoni. 
especially  the  latter,  he  received  assurances,  not  only  ci 
the  pacific  intentions  of  the  British  cabinet,  but  of  the 
resolution  of  all  the  great  powers,  to  rrfrain  from  direct 
intervention,  so  long  as  the  Belgians  abstained   fror. 
any  act  calculated  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  othv?r 
states.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  BelgiMt  ager/. 
was  called  to  an  audience  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wh> 
had  arrived  in  London  almost  at  the  same  moment 
The  meeting  was  painful  to  both ;  for  it  was  impossible 
for  the  prince  to  see  before  him  a  man  to  whose  excr- 
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lions  were  principally  owing  the  destruotioo  of  a  noUe 
herilage,  without  the  bittereBt  sentiments  of  wounded 
pride  and  vexation ;  whilst  it  was  no  ea^  matter  for  the 
other  to  appear  unmoved  in  the  presence  of  the  son  of  a 
king,  to  whose  downfall  he  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental, and  who,  aa  he  well  knew,  was  innocent  of  all 
the  errors  of  his  father^s  government.  The  task  was 
the  more  severe,  since  he  was  compelled  to  tell  that 
prinoe  that  the  nation,  over  whom  he  sought  to  reign, 
had  confounded  him  in  the  same  anathema  that  was 
about  to  be  fulminated  against  his  whole  race. 

In  the  meantime,  Maestricht  having  been  closely  in- 
vested OB  the  IdTt  bank  of  the  Meuse  by  the  Belgic  re- 
gular forces  under  Daine,  and  on  the  right  by  the  free 
corps  under  Mellinet,    and    General  Dibbets    beisg 
sorely  pressed  for  provisions,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Wei- 
mar was  ordered  to  assemble  a  convoy  for  his  relief. 
All  things  being  prepared,  his  highness  broke  up  from 
Eindhoven  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  advancing 
by  Peer  and  Winterslagsche  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
men  and  an  ample  supply  of  stores,  successfully  threw 
himself  into  Maestricht  on  the  forenoon  of  the  Slat, 
aflter  sustaining  a  trifling  skirmish  with  a  Belgian  de- 
tachment.     Leaving  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  in  the  fortress,  the  Dutch  general  made  good  his 
retreat  on  the  22nd,  by  following  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse  to  Mazeyk,  where  he  recrossed  the  river,  and 
r^dned  his  position  by  Eindhoven  without  loss.    This 
enterprise,  skilfully  planned  and  executed,  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  duke^s  military  character,  and  served 
in  some  degree  to  re.«8tablish  the  reputation  that  had 
been  tarnished  at  Walhem,   Contich,  and  Berehcm; 
though  it  is  hardly  just  to  ground  stratagetical  stric 
tures  on  disasters  which  resulted  from  a  combination  of 
frictions  utterly  indc^iendentof  the  control  of  the  general 
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commanding.     For  it  is  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  the 
handful  of  volunteers,  under  the  patriot  leaders,  could 
have  carried  the  strong  positions  held  by  the  Dutch  on 
the  Rupel  and  Nethes,  or  have  been  enabled  to  drive 
them  back  in  disorderly  rout,  had  there  been  any  una- 
nimity between  the  officers,  or  even  a  common  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  troops  to  hold  their  grounJ. 
The  solemnity  that  was  so  eagerly  awaited  by  tin 
Belgian  people  at  length  took  place  in  the  capital.    Or 
the  10th  of  November,  the  national  congress  assembkJ 
for  the  first  time  in  the  palace  of  the  States-General. 
and  was  installed  in  the  name  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment by  M.  de  Potter.*      The  ceremonial  was  simple 
and  unassuming,  yet  solemn  and  decorous.     The  ck<^>ic 
semi-circle  destined  for  the  deputies    was  filled  ^vith 
men  who,  though  for  the  most  part  utterly  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  usages  and  forms  of  legislative  bodies,  am: 
generally  selected  from  amongst  the  most  ardent  p^^- 
triots,  nevertheless  brought  with  them  a  full  sense  C. 
their  own  power  and  of  the  importance  of  their  ne^ 
vocation.     With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  indiv. 
duals,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  extravagant  ex- 
aggeration, the  temper  and  discretion  of  the  rest  n)igl)^ 
at  first  have  served  as  a  model  to  the  oldest  legislative 
assembly.     Indeed,  the  light,  airy  and  symmetrical  ic- 

*  A  decree  of  the  provisional  government  declared  that  the  nur- 
ber  of  memben  should  be  two  hundred,  and  the  mode  of  elev-ii« ' 
direct.    The  qualifications  of  an  elector  or  candidate  were,  thai  hi 
should  be  a  native,  or  naturalized  Belgian,  twenty-five  jear^ 
age,  without  distinction  of  religion,  and   paying   taxes  varvi: 

om  a  maximum  of  seventy -five  florins  in  the  richest,  to  a  tui 
nimum  of  thirteen  florins  in  the  poorest  provinces,  so  as  to  gi^'^ 
the  whole  numerical  population  an  equitable  representation :  ^ 
measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  extreme  difference  between  \t^ 
wealth  of  different  provinces,  especially  those  of  Flanders  and  Lux- 
cmboui^. 
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tenor  of  the  hall  of  congress,  its  lofty  dome,  its  graceful 
columns,  its  commodious  galleries,  its  plain  but  appro- 
priate furniture,  and  its  rows  of  desks,  provided  with 
writing  materials  for  each  member,  was  not  less  striking 
than  the  sober  deportment  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
deputies,  and  the  venerable  and  interesting  appearance 
of  the  celebrated  Baron  Surlet  de  Chokier,  who  was 
immediately  elected  president. 

The  meeting  of  congress,  an  event  sufficiently  re- 
markable in  itself,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  its 
being  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  termination  of 
De  Potter's  political  career,  and  the  extinction  of  his 
popularity.  His  colleagues  in  the  government  had  the 
good  sense  to  feel,  that  independent  of  the  ordinary  un- 
certainties and  jealousies  inseparable  from  power,  their 
position  was  the  more  precarious  from  their  being  self- 
elected.  They  were,  therefore,  desirous  to  see  their 
mandate  revoked,  or  legitimately  confirmed  by  the  re> 
presentatives  of  the  nation.  They  consequently  tendered 
their  resignation  to  the  chambers,  and  were  rewarded 
for  this  politic  act  of  apparent  disinterestedness,  by 
having  their  powers  solemnly  renewed,  in  terms  the 
most  flattering  to  their  public  characters.  But  De 
Potter,  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  prevalent  anti*re- 
publican  spirit,  and  having  neither  tact  to  yield,  nor 
influence  to  stem  the  tide  of  opinion,  and  who  saw  his 
opes  of  obtaining  supreme  power  on  the  eve  of  disso- 
lution, was  resolved  to  make  one  desperate  efibrt  to 
turn  the  current  in  his  favour.  Vainly  imagining  that 
he  was  still  the  popular  idol,  that  the  nation  held  him 
essential  to  the  conservation  of  its  liberties,  and  that  the 
mere  menace  to  abandon  them  would  create  a  move- 
ment in  his  favour,  which  would  produce  that  anarchy 
without  which  he  could  have  no  political  existence,  he 
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separated  himself  from  his  colleagues,  protested  agains-t 
the  supremacy  of  congress,  and  declaring  the  power  of 
the  provisional  government  to  be  antecedent  to  that  of 
the  former,  declined  to  accept  the  mandate,  and  with- 
drew. 

But  his  illusions  soon  vanished.     The  people,  as  if 
ashamed  of  the  grovelling  incense  they  had  previously 
offered  at  his  shrine,  heard  of  his  resignation  withou; 
murmur  or  emotion.     The  press,  of  which  he  had  bt^i: 
the  demi-god,  either  turned  against  him  or  remained 
silent ;  and  his  colleagues,  inwardly  rejoicing  at  being 
delivered  from  a  man  whose  exaggerated  principles  and 
ambition  were  inimical  to  the  general  voice,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  independence  of  the  country,  neither  ex- 
pressed regret,  nor  made  the  slightest  effort  to  turn  hir: 
from  his  purpose.     Nothing  more  was  heard  of  hi: 
until   a  few   weeks    after,   when,  having  att»[ided  r. 
public  meeting,  and  attempted  to  argue  in  support  oi 
his  favourite  theories,  he  had  like  to  have  fallen  a  victin 
to  the  exasperation  of  the  people.    Though  De  Potters 
abdication  produced  no  effect  upon  the  public   mii.ti. 
his  friend  M.  Tielemans^  was  more  fortunate ;  but,  bv  a 
process  no  way  similar.     This  gentleman,  who  of  al 
the  members  of  the  commission  entrusted  with  dra\%in^ 
up  a  project  of  constitution,  had  alone  opined  for  a  n- 
public,  addressed  a  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  provi- 
sional  government,   containing  a  proposition  the  iiio>^ 
monstrous  and  absurd  that  ever  entered  the  head  of  a 
political  dreamer.     This  was  nothing  more  or  less  thj*^ 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  national  assembly  pronounciiu 
in  favour  of  monarchy,  the  question  of  a  republic  shoul' 
be  again  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  anewoongrc^^ 
at  the  expiration  of  three  yearSf  and  tnce  versd  !  Or  ii 
other  words,  that  the  country  should  altematelj  eke; 
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kings  and  presidents,  and  try  republics  and  monarchies 
erery  three  years,  until  all  parties  were  able  to  judge 
by  experience  what  form  of  government  best  suited 
their  inclinations !  This  nonsensical  rhapsody  met  the 
fate  it  merited.  But  it  had,  however,  one  advantage  ; 
it  served  to  show  the  measure  of  M.  Tieleman*s  talents 
and  paved  the  road  for  his  return  to  that  insignificance 
from  which  he  had  alone  been  raised  by  Mr.  Van  Maa- 
nen^s  impolitic  prosecutions. 

It  was  on  the  16'th  that  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer  returned  to 
Brussels,  and  made  the  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
congress,  who  received  with  unequivocal  marks  of  ap- 
probation his  assurances  of  the  moderate  and  pacific 
intentions  of  the  great  powers — an  assurance  that  had 
the  greater  weight  by  its  being  accompanied  with  the 
announcement  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration was  on  the  eve  of  giving  way  to  a  more  liberal 
ministry.  For  the  names  of  Lords  Grey,  Holland, 
Durham,  and  other  Whig  noblemen  who  were  about  to 
assume  office,  were  received  by  the  liberals  of  France 
and  all  Europe  as  guarantees  that  the  system  of  non- 
intervention laid  down  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
would  be  acted  upon  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of 
which  that  system  was  capable,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
ccmstitutional  liberty  of  other  states ;  while  the  retreat 
af  Lord  Aberdeen  was  hailed  with  a  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion scarcely  to  be  credited  by  those  who  did  not  witness 
its  influence  on  the  public  mind  abroad. 

Three  questions  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to 
Belgium,  but  to  all  Europe,  were  proposed  to  congress 
in  rapid  succession,  and  were  discussed  and  voted  with 
a  degree  of  promptitude  and  energy,  that  proved  the 
extreme  desire  of  the  country  to  avoid  anarchy,  and 
secure  national  consolidation.  On  the  18th  the  question 
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of  independence  was  carried  unanimously;  on  tbe 
22d  a  majority  of  174  to  13,  determined  in  favour  of 
a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy — without, 
however,  fixing  on  the  title  of  the  future  **  chief  of  the 
state  ;^  and  on  the  23d  the  more  paramount  proposition 
for  the  "  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  Orange  Nas^i: 
family,'*  was  made  by  Mr.  Constantin  Rodenbacb,3 
Flemish  physician,  whose  family  possessed  considerable 
interest  in  the  Flanders,  and  who  had  long  been  amon: 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Catholic  union,  and  di^ 
most  irreconcilable  opponents  to  the  king*s  govern- 
ment. 

Although  the  speech  accompanying  this  propositior. 
betrayed  stronger  evidence  of  prejudice  and  persorjal 
antipathy,  than  of  profound  argument  and  enlightene> 
political  conception ;  although  it  was  replete  with  pas- 
sages tending  to  excite  the  passions,  rather  than  to 
awaken  reflection ;  although  it  erroneously  confoundi^ 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  unskil'J 
attack  on  Brussels,  and  the  no  less  impolitic  bombarvl* 
ment  of  Antwerp,  and  attributed  to  him  a  power  ot 
averting  events  over  which  he  had  no  control,  it  «^2- 
nevertheless  the  fruit  of  an  intimate  conviction  that  tbv 
return  of  the  prince  would  be  the  signal  for  immediitt 
civil  war,  which  could  only  terminate  in  the  mc^*^ 
frightful  reaction,  and  eventually  lead  to  restoration. 

A  few  citations  from  this  and  other  speeches,  vi.! 
fluflice  to  shew  the  general  spirit  that  animated  tb> 
nation  at  this  period.  They  will  afford  striking  prwf- 
of  the  impassioned  prejudice  of  the  orators,  and  of  tbt 
fevered  state  of  the  public  mind.  Indeed,  never  had  » 
subject  of  such  vital  interest  a  less  favourable  pros}x^ 
of  calm  and  impartial  investigation.  Many  of  the? 
who  were  most  opposed  to  the  motion,  contented  then. 
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selves  with  giving  a  silent  vote ;  and  others,  who  had 
prepared  speeches  in  the  same  sense,  were  converted 
through  want  of  moral  courage,  rather  than  conviction; 
whilst  those  who  did  speak  against  it,  adopted  language 
even  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  than  the  violent  diatribes  of  the  supporters  of 
the  measure.  Many,  however,  of  those  who  voted  for  it, 
condemned  it  as  premature,  ^*  If  I  had  been  consulted,^ 
said  Mr.  Gendebien,  **  the  proposition  would  not  have 
been  made  at  present.^  De  Brouck^re,  Destouvelles, 
and  others  were  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  being  once 
brought  forward,  and  popular  feeling  excited,  it  wa8 
deemed  impossible  to  retreat,  without  plunging  the 
country  into  a  fatal  state  of  uncertainty,  and  perhaps  of 
anarchy  and  misrule.  Besides,  by  a  singular  fatality^ 
the  very  means  adopted  by  the  French  cabinet  to 
retard  the  discussion,  served  but  to  accelerate  its  fate ; 
for  the  tardy  and  lukewarm  mission  of  Mr.  Landsberg, 
produced  an  effect  diametrically  opposed  to  its  avowed 
object ;  a  result  so  singular,  as  to  throw  the  strongest 
doubts  on  the  sincerity  of  the  remonstrance,  and  at  all 
events  to  afford  just  cause  for  criticising  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  conducted. 

But  let  the  extracts  of  the  speeches  speak  for  them- 
selves.— ^^  The  pact  that  united  us  to  the  house  of 
Orange,^  said  the  mover,  **  was  broken  on  the  day  on 
which  its  chief  attempted  to  substitute  his  own  will  and 
personal  opinions  for  the  law.  William  never  showed 
hioiself  Artnjf  but  of  Holland ;  he  was  only  the  possessor 
of  Belgium. 

*^  Have  those  who  admit  the  possibility  of  the  Prince 
of  Grangers  election,  reflected  on  the  painful  position 
in  which  that  prince  would  be  placed  P  How  could  he 
return  to  this  capital,  and  present  himself  to  a  too  con- 
fiding people,  with  whom  he  has  violated  his  promises  ? 
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In  what  manner  will  be  nake  bis  entrj  ?  Will  it  he 
by  the  gate  that  witnessed  the  shameful  flight  of  his 
brother  and  his  cowardly  and  baffaarous  soldiers?  Will 
he  re-occupy  that  palace  on  which  the  traces  of  his  ovs 
shot  have  inscribed  the  fatal  savtenoe  of  the  deposition 
of  his  family  ?  Will  he  venture  to  set  up  the  statues  of  hi^ 
father  that  have  been  mutilated  and  trampled  under  fcx^' 
by  the  people  ?  Will  he  place  on  his  head  a  crown  id\^' 
with  blood  and  filth  ?  What  oath  can  the  son  of  a  pr 
jured  monarch  tender  as  the  gage  of  his  fidelity  f  \Vb: 
expiatory  gift  will  he  offer  up  at  the  tomb  of  the  brari 
that  repose  in  the  square  of  St.  Michael  ?  No  wonl' 
of  peace,  no  assurances,  no  promises,  no  expiatio'^ 
can  repay  us  for  the  evils  that  have  oppressed  our  u? 
happy  country  during  fifteen  years.  A  river  of  h\o(-: 
divides  us.  The  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  !> 
buried  beneath  the  smoking  ruins  of  Antwerp  T 

*'  Will  you  elect  as  hereditary  chief  the  Prince  r 
Orange  Nassau  P"^  exclaimed  a  second  (Claes  of  A'' 
werp).     "No!  a  thousand  times  no!     You  ask  n 
motives.     Because  the  dynasty  is  anti-national — ^becau- 
its  return  would  be  the  signal  for  civil  war — ^becau<o 
is  impossible  to  unite  that  which  blood  has  disunited 
because  history  teaches  us  that  all  restorations  are  h^ 
a  mere  replastering  (replAtrage)^  that,  sooner  or  lat^r 
render  other  revolutions  necessary.     Look  to  the  Stua: 
-^look  to  the  Bourbons."" 

*•  From  Brussels  to  Luxembourg,"  said  a  third  (t* 
Abb£  de  Heame),  **  there  is  but  one  cry — *  Down  v): 
the  Nassaus  !^  It  is  impossible  that  a  prince  of  Orai>. 
can  reign  in  Belgium — the  people  will  not  hear  of  i 
This  sentence  is  irrevocable.  It  includes  parents  ar 
children — ^it  is  a  malediction,  an  anathema — It  is  t! 
invisible  hand  that  traces  in  letters  of  ^fiame,  <  Th< 
sbalt  reign  no  longer  V  ^ 
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<<  Heaven  forfaUf^  observed  a  fourth  (Baron  de  Stas- 
aart),  *^tbat  I  should  kMult  the  misfortunes  of  those 
princes ;  bat  the  horrible  scenes  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp 
have  rendered  their  return  impossible.  The  people  would 
rise  in  mass  to  repel  them,  and  their  arrival  would  be 
the  signal  of  the  most  invincible  anarchy.  What  can 
nationa  ever  expect  from  political  restoration?  The 
effect  of  such  experiments  in  other  countries  is  notorious. 
Distrust,  hatred,  ill-repressed  pretensions,  and  smoulder* 
iog  vengeance  would  form  the  royal  escort.  No  more 
Nassaus !  This  is  the  universal  cry  of  Belgium,  and  I 
trust  it  will  find  a  general  echo  in  this  assembly.  It  is 
important— »it  is  urgent  that  foreign  diplomacy  should 
know  what  it  has  to  look  to  in  this  respect.  By  this 
means  we  shall  avoid  disagreeable  intrigues,  and  de- 
stroy culpable  hopes.  Europe,  when  informed  of  our 
irrevocable  purpose,  will  take  heed  how  it  objects. 
Ill-advised  interference  will  but  throw  us  into  the 
arms  of  auxiliaries  (alluding  to  France),  who  have 
no  desire  more  ardent  than  to  make  common  cause 
with  us." 

*^  Our  revolution,"  said  Mr.  Nothomb,  ^^  has  ex- 
posed us  to  three  kinds  of  war— a  European  war,  a 
civil  war,  and  a  war  with  Holland.  The  first,  in  the 
|Hresent  state  of  Europe,  is  impossible ;  the  exclusion  of 
the  Nassaus  will  secure  us  from  the  second ;  but  it  may 
entail  the  third.  Come  what  will,  the  last  is  inevi- 
table^ and  we  ought  not  to  fear  it.  The  reign  of  a 
|Nloce  of  Orange  would  be  a  counter-revolution.  Sooner 
or  l^ter  he  would  say  to  us,  *  I  do  not  rule  in  virtue 
of  the  election  of  1830,  but  by  the  treaties  of  1815.  I 
never  freely  renounced  the  rights  of  my  house."*  ^ 

Such  were  the  doctrines  of  the  supporters  of  the  pro- 
positson.  Of  its  opponents,  only  two  or  three  ventured 
to  utter  their  sentiments,  but  not  one  9fcke  in  favour  of 
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the  prince ;  nay,  more ;  while  they  deprecated  the  mo- 
tion,  all  united  in  declaring  that  the  members  of  tlie 
Nassau  family  were  utterly  ineligible.     The  most  re- 
markable of  these  speeches  were  those  of  Messrs.  Dt 
Langhe,  Oerlachc,  and  Baillet,  all  three  ex-members  c: 
the  opposition  in  the   States>6eneral.     **  It  is  sai:.. 
observed  the  first,  "  that  the  people  impatiently  di?:r 
to  know  what  will  be  done  in  regard  to  the  exclusioD  r 
the  Nassaus.     Every  one  speaks  in  the  name  of  t! 
people,  and  yet  all  speak  differently.     To  whom  niL^ 
we  listen,  or  whom  believe  ?     For  my  part,  I  think  tha 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  both  in  the  provinces  arv 
capital,  will  confidently  await  the  decision  of  theirs 
presentatives.     If  there  be  agitation,  it  mustbeattr 
buted  to  those  who  seek  to  excite  their  passions,  and  \ 
sow  distrust  among  them.     People,  as  well  as  king' 
have  their  flatterers.    The  sycophants  of  the  one,  li' 
those  of  the  other,  have  no  other  object  in  view  tb. 
their  own  interest.  Little  does  it  matter  to  them  whtth 
or  not  the  people  be  plunged  into  misery  by  cessation  • 
work,  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  disorder.    In  h'\ 
ing  up  a  storm,  they  have  no  other  object  than  to  ^^  | 
to  the  surface  of  the  waves.     I,  however,  am  far  Iro 
being  favourable  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  if  j 
had  to  give  my  vote  at  this  moment,  it  would  not  bef 
him.     Not  on  account  of  the  insults  which  have  bt^ 
heaped  upon  him,  and  which  prove  nothing,  but  K 
cause  I  do  not  think  he  possesses  sufiBcient  strength  < 
character  to  govern  us  at  the  present  moment;  ^^^ 
above  all,  because  a  vast  portion  of  the  nation  is  ^ 
strongly  opposed  to  him,  that  I  should  fear  his  presoni 
would  be  the  signal  for  civil  war.*** 

"  I  do  not  rise,''  exclaimed  Mr.  de  Gerlache,  "  to  insi' 
the  Nassaus ;  they  are  unfortunate,  and  no  longer  her 
to  defend  themselves.    It  is  not  thus  we  were  accustouu^ 
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to  combat  them.*     I  have  a  hundred  times  predicted  the 
rupture  of  the  diplomatic  and  compukorj  marriage  be- 
tween two  people  differing  in  origin,  customs,  language, 
interests,  and  religion.     This  monstrous  alliance  could 
not  last  long,  unless  supported  by  justice,  tolerance, 
and  pre-eminent  ability.     The  monarch  evinced  none  of 
these  qualities.    A  radical  vice  existed  in  the  very  con- 
stitution, namely,  in  the  inequality  of  representation. 
No  majority  was  possible  for  us  in  the  chambers,  and, 
consequently,  we  had  no  means  to  constrain  the  sove- 
reign, either  to  govern  in  accordance  with  the  general 
interests,  to  select  responsible  and  capable  ministers,  or 
to  redress  abuses,  but  by  refusing  to  vote  supplies. 
The  king,  bom  a  Dutchman,  surrounded  by  Dutchmen, 
only  breathing  Dutch  sentiments,  never  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Belgic  people.     What  was  the  re- 
sult ?    Whilst  we  were  constantly  vanqtdshed  in  the 
chambers,  we  conquered  out  of  doors  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press.     The  powers  having  resolved  that 
we  should  remain  united  to  Holland,  ought  to  have 
come  to  our  assistance  when  we  so  loudly  expressed  our 
discontent.      They  refused;   Belgium  applied  to  the 
ulHma  ratio ;   she  conquered,    and   irrevocably  tore 
asunder  the  treaties  that  bound  her  to  the  house  of 
N^assau.  »  ♦  ♦  ♦     But  why  this  extraordinary  and 
extra-legal    measure?     You    are    victors — ^you    have 
declared  your  independence;    the  Nassaus  exist  no 
longer  for  you  but  as  strangers ;  they  are  morally  dead> 
Would  you  pursue  them  beyond  the  grave?     When 
the  Convention  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  the  senate  that  of  Napoleon,  both  were 
despoiled  fugitives,  while  France  still  remained  puissant 


•  In  allusion  to  the  opposition  in  the  States-General,  of  which  he 
hAcl  been  a  member. 
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and  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  her  enemies.  But  the  Kin: 
of  Holland  retains  the  whole  of  his  ancient  tenilon 
and  part  of  yours  ;  and  the  alliance  of  his  family  «'• 
Prussia  and  Russia  renders  his  influence  still  more  fr 
midable.  Will  not  a  tacit  omission,  a  simple  preteriti 
suffice  ?  You  desire  an  express  exclusion,  absolute  a: 
perpetualji  in  the  face  of  Europe.  In  short,  you  demar 
a  solemn  declaration  of  infamy  and  indignity!  T: 
is  a  gratuitous,  sanguinary  insult,  that  may  prodL 
grievous  mischief.  Reflect  well  on  it.  I  believe  thai 
may  boast  of  as  much  patriotism  as  any  one  else ;  bu: 
will  not  vote  for  resolutions  involving  such  imports 
consequences,  by  acclamation,  as  the  majority  of  tu 
chamber  appears  to  be  about  to  do  at  the  present  n 
ment.  Although  little  disposed,  as  you  well  know. : 
support  the  Nassaus,  after  well  consulting  my  cc 
science  and  cool  judgment,  I  shall  oppose  their  perpit 
exclusion.'* 

The  debates  which  commenced  on  the  23d  were  b 
ried  to  a  conclusion  on  the  following  evening ;  when ' 
president  rose,  and  addressed  the  house  in  the  follow ' 
words:  ^*The  number  of  members  present  is  IB!): 
these  161  have  voted  for,  and  28  against  the  proposit 
Consequently,  the  National  Congress,  in  the  name  oft 
Belgic  people,  declares  that  the  Orange  Nassau  fan 
are  excluded  in  perpetuity  from  all  power  in  Belgium 
Thunders  of  applause  re-echoed  from  the  galleries 
Baron  Surlet,  with  a  voice  betraying  deep  emotion,  t! 
laconically  pronounced  thejSa^,  that  at  one  blow  tore  a^ 
der  the  only  remaining  link  which  connected  the  dv n:b 
with  the  nation,  and  overturned  the  political  edifice  wh: 
had  been  raised  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  a 
treasure.    The  adopted  child,  the  boast  and  glory  oft 
great  powers,  was  cast  back  on  their  hands  a  disjoint 
and  mutilated  carcass.     A  revision  of  the  labours  of  i 
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Vienna  congress  was  indispensable.  Its  errors  were 
there  to  serve  as  a  beacon.  The  Conference  soon  gave 
proof  that  it  was  resolved  to  take  warning  by  the  past. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  a  question  of  this  nature 
would  open  a  field  to  violent  personalities,  and  that  the 
more  exaggerated  advocates  of  the  measure  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  launch  forth  much  bit- 
terness against  a  family  to  which  many  bore  direct 
hatred.     But  the  language  held  on  this  occasion  as  far 
exceeded  all  ordinary  bounds  as  the  motives  for  coming 
to  a  hasty  and  premature  decision  were  passionate  and 
anomalous.     The  latter  afford  a  curious  portrait  of  the 
feverish  and  unwholesome  mistrust  of  all  foreign  powers 
that  swayed   the  minds  of  the  representatives.     The 
alleged  cause  for  this  precipitation  was  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Landsberg,   furnished  with   instructions  from  the 
French  cabinet,  to  obtain  from  the  provisional  govern- 
ment the  adjournment  of  a  measure  that  appeared  cal- 
culated to  embroil  the  great  powers.     Scarcely  was  the 
purport  of  the  French  diplomatist^s  mission  made  known 
to  the  deputies,  than  their  jealousy  and  impatience  of  all 
foreign  interference  pronounced  itself  in  the  strongest 
manner.     Mr.  Landsberg^s  intercession  for  a  simple  ad- 
journment was  construed  into  a  direct  attempt  to  *^  ira. 
pose^  the  Prince  of  Orange.     Some  deputies,  who  had 
declared  Mr.  Rodenbach^s  proposition  to  be  premature^ 
now  agreed  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  weakness  to  re- 
cede; while  its  supporters,  calling  to  aid  those  high- 
sounding  phrases  that  were  well  adapted  to  excite  ])assion 
within,  and  fermentation  without  the  chamber,  found 
fresh  grounds  for  persisting,  and  exclaimed,  that  **  na- 
tional honour,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  revolution, 
depended  on  their  rejecting  all  foreign  interposition.^ 

Whether  the  French  cabinet  was  sincere  or  not  in  the 
object  it  professed  to  have  in  view,  matters  little ;  but  it  is 
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evident  that  the  negotiation  was  not  only  an  utter  failure 
but  that  it  produced  results  diametrically  opposed  toit> 
avowed  purport.   Indeed,  there  are  several  points  in  t'u:- 
transaction  that  excite  surprise.     First,  it  is  iinpos^il '• 
to  avoid  asking,  if  remonstrance  was  deemed  expedia: 
why  was  the  mission  retarded  until  the  eleventh  hour 
Mr.  Rodenbach^s  intended  proposition,  which  hail  Ir: 
already  delayed  several  days,  was  known,  or  owjhi:- 
have  been  known,  to  the  French  and  British  govemmt: 
before  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  resignation,  on  t 
l6th,  and  yet  no  diplomatic  steps  were  taken  until 
question  was  already  before  the  chambers;  the  public  n^i 
being  then  inflamed  to  the  utmost  pitch,  adjournn^'^ 
was  rendered  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impractitiil^ ' 
Secondly,  why  did  not  the  French  cabinet  exert  it^  :- 
fluence,  not  with  the  provisional  government,  but  ^ 
Mr.  Rodenbach  himself  ?   Not  in  a  languid,  supplier' 
tone,  but  with  that  firmness  and  tact  which  it  well  kn 
how  to  employ  on  critical  occasions.     Though  inaai^ 
sible  to  corruption,  Rodenbach  was  not  blind  to  con^'^ 
tion ;    and  had  he  been  adroitly  persuaded  that  i- 
adjournment  would  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  I>^ 
gium  and  France,  and  that  it  was  no  ways  intencU^'  - 
a  snare  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  against  whi> 
whole  family  he  entertained  an  ancient  and  inveter^' 
animosity,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  would  not  ba^ 
persisted  in  his  motion,  as  it  were,  per  fas  ei  nefas.  B^ 
not  a  word  was  addressed  to  him,  either  by  the  dip' 
matists  then  at  Brussels,  or  by  any  other  person  on  th<^ 
behalf,  except  by  one  or  two  Antwerp  deputies,  ^^ 
dreaded  lest  the  fiat  of  exclusion  should  be  the  signal  ^ 
a  renewed  bombardment  of  their  city. 

It  must  farther  be  asked,  why  was  the  mission  co^' 
jfided  to  a  subaltern  diplomatist,  unknown  and  witlH't 
influence  ?     If  the  exertions  of  M.  Bresson,  aided  b 
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those  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  were  considered  insufficient, 
why  not  select  some  personage  of  political  or  military 
eminence? — General  Belliard,  for  instance,  whose  name 
and  antecedents  were  a  passport  to  all  Belgic  hearts,  and 
would  have  given  immense  weight  to  his  suggestions. 
The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  British  cabinet, 
of  whose  sympathy  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  no  one 
could  doubt.  The  jealousy  and  distrust  felt  towards 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration  (for  the  Whigs 
had  not  fully  entered  into  office  until  the  question  of 
exclusion  was  already  under  discussion)  extended  itself 
to  their  agent,  and  was  increased  by  his  being  the  secre- 
tary of  the  British  envoy  at  the  Hague.  Besides,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  evinced  any  striking  address  on 
this  occasion.  Confining  himself  to  ordinary  diplomatic 
formalities,  he  limited  his  remonstrances  to  those  who 
were  known  partisans  of  the  falling  dynasty,  and  conse- 
quently required  no  persuasion.  As  to  any  efforts  with 
the  provisional  government,  they  could  be  of  little  avail'; 
for  whatever  power  they  may  have  enjoyed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation,  as  a  collective  body,  they  had  no  indivi- 
dual influence  in  the  chambers,  and  were  moreover  too 
sagacious  and  politic  to  risk  their  own  popularity  and 
power  by  openly  obstructing  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 
These  observations  apply  more  to  the  means  than  to 
the  results ;  for  even  admitting  the  general  exclusion  of 
the  Nassau  family  to  have  been  adjourned  or  avoided? 
the  possibility  of  placing  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the 
throne  was  highly  problematical.  Nay,  had  it  been 
attempted,  had  his  royal  highness  even  been  elected, 
it  is  probable  that  another  detestable  crime  would  have 
been  added  to  those  which  already  stain  the  history  of 
nations.  More  than  one  regicide  hand  was  ready  to 
imbrue  itself  in  his  blood.  He  was  foredoomed.  Se- 
veral young  men  had  entered  into  a  sanguinary  pact 
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to  assassinate  bim.  There  were  some  tfiat  did  ao4  dis- 
guise their  intention ;  that  spoke  of  it  openly ;  and, 
boasting  of  it  as  a  glorious  act  of  patriotisoi,  aagerl) 
disputed  the  right  of  precedence.  ^<  If  ever  they  (the 
congress)  elect  the  Prince  of  Orac^,^  exclaimed  ciae  of 
this  association,  **  my  rifle,  that  rarely  missed  its  aiir. 
shall  give  a  good  account  of  bim.'^— ^'  If  youra-  fail,  I 
swear  that  mine  shall  not,*"  said  a  secoiid.-i-«'*  And  if 
both  miss,  I  will  poniard  him,*"  added  a  third,  <'  though 
it  be  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  or  on  the  stepa  m[  tht 
throne  I'"* 

That  these  and  others  would  have  attempted  to  exe- 
cute their  detestable  menaces,  there  can  be  little  doubt : 
but  even  admitting  that  the  odious  crime  of  assassinatioti 
were  not  perpetrated,  it  is  indisputable  that  civil  var 
would  have  broken  out  in  almost  every  province.  The 
prince  could  only  have  ascended  the  throne  by  wadio^ 
through  a  river  of  blood ;  or  have  continued  to  reign. 
save  amidst  a  succession  of  riots,  outbreakings,  and  with 
the  perpetual  fear  of  revolution.  That  his  royal  high- 
ness had  the  physical  courage  necessary  to  encounttr 
these  perils,  is  beyond  all  question ;  but  it  is  problenia- 
tical  whether  he  bad  the  moral  energy ;  or  the  taleDt> 
for  government  and  administration  requisite  for  so  ar- 
duous a  task.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  tbos^ 
on  whom  he  must  have  relied  for  support ;  who,  ever 
though  they  might  have  been  satisfied  as  to  hia  ahili- 
tiesy  never  could  have  overcome  their  distrust  <^  hi^ 
sincerity  and  independence.  ^^  Iq  accepting  the  Prince 
of  Orange,^  says  Mr.  Nothomb,  '*  the  revolution  would 
liave  retired  before  itself  (recuU  devant  elh^meme), 
and  would  have  retrograded  more  and  more  every  day. 

*  This  conTenation  took  place  on  Sundaj,  the  23d  of  January,  in 
the  salon  of  a  public  restaurateur  at  Brussels,  and  in  the  p!reaeflc« 
of  twentj  penoast 
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The  thought  ot conquest  would  not  have  been  destroyed^ 
there  would  only  have  been  a  shadow  of  independence. 
Tha  prince,  at  iii^t  starting,  would  have  been  a  rebel 
associated  with  rebels ;  then,  an  intermediary  personage; 
and  be  would  have  terminated  by  again  becoming  the 
first  subject  of  his  father.  As  King  of  the  Belgians, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  would  have  been  the  Monck  of 
WilMam  I> 

But  there  were  other  collateral  causes  that  led  to  this 
great  consummation  of  the  revolution.  The  maxims  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  from  which  England  inwardly  dis- 
sented, even  under  Lord  Castlereagh^s  administration, 
and  which  she  had  openly  repudiated  under  that  of  Mr. 
Canning,  could  not  be  resuscitated,  or  ever  again  form 
the  basis  of  British  policy ;  and  British  foreign  policy 
might  fairly  be  taken  as  the  index  of  that  of  all  the 
great  northern  powers.  For,  without  her  concurrence, 
her  subsidies —nay,  h^r  very  permission,  none  dared 
move,  however  much  they  might  menace,  unless  under 
the  penalty  of  seeing  their  fleets  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  waters,  and  their  thrones  shaken  to  their  very 
foundation.  Thus,  when  the  Belgians  discovered  that 
England  was  no  longer  disposed  to  support  an  edifice, 
whose  elevation  had  been  the  constant  object  of  her 
struggles  and  sacrifices  during  ages,  and  that  the  other 
great  powers,  borne  away  by  the  same  overwhelming 
impulsion,  were  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  vices  of 
treaties',  of  which  they  had  hitherto  boasted  as  master- 
pieces of  diplomatic  excellence,  they  became  the  more 
emboldened,  and  determined,  by  one  vigorous  effort, 
to  confront  all  the  perils  of  the  storm,  or  to  reap  all  the 
advantages  of  the  calm. 

The  position  of  the  Conference  at  this  moment  was 

•  <*  EMii  sur  la  Rcrolution  Beige,"  pige  92.   ° 
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critical  beyond  all  precedent.  The  path  lay  over  a 
bridge,  narrow  as  that  of  Al  Serat.  On  both  sides  was 
the  unfathomable  abyss  of  war ;  at  the  extremity,  the 
elysium  of  peace.  The  slightest  error  might  plungt 
it  into  the  first ;  the  second  could  only  be  attained  bv 
the  development  of  extraordinary  skill  and  moderation. 
A  general  conflagration  would  have  been  the  infallible 
result  of  armed  intervention,  and  even  of  menacing 
remonstrance;  whilst  mediation,  however  skilfully 
handled,  and  moderation,  however  sincerely  persevered 
in,  were  not  without  their  perils.  For  this  negotiation 
was  a  Proteus-like  question,  susceptible  of  a  thousand 
transformations,  and  of  being  enlarged  or  contracted  at 
the  will  of  any  one  of  the  parties;  a  question  easilr 
productive  of  stormy  discussion,  and  very  difficult  to 
retain  within  tranquil  bounds.  Mediation  is,  indeed, 
twin  brother  to  intervention ;  and  there  was  something 
in  the  latter  so  offensive,  so  irritating  to  public  opinion, 
that  it  required  no  ordinary  ability  to  prevent  the  one 
from  being  confounded  with  the  other.  Had  this  been 
the  case,  war  would  have  been  inevitable. 

An  eminent  ofator  in  the  French  chambers  has  s^^ 
well  depicted  the  political  position  of  Europe  at  this 
period,  that  one  cannot  do  better  than  terminate  this 
chapter  by  an  extract  from  his  speech,  more  especially 
as  his  observations  are  essentially  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs.* 

After  developing  the  principal  causes  calculated  to 
produce  explosion,  the  speaker  proceeds  thus :  **  Among 
the  chances  of  peace,  I  will  place,  in  the  first  rank,  the 
influence  of  the  progress  of  public  reason  over  the  po> 
licy  of  cabinets ;  the  esteem  of  Europe  for  the  frank 


•  Speech  of  M.  Bignon  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the  16th  No- 
vember, 1630,  on  the  question  of  French  foreign  policj. 
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character  of  Louis  Philippe,  who,  in  respecting  the 
independence  of  foreign  states,  knows  how  to  inspire 
respect  for  our  own ;  and  the  perspective  of  the  immi- 
nent perils  that  war  might  entail  on  absolute  govern- 
ments. 

*^  To  the  foregoing  chances  must  be  added  some  other 
circumstances  favourable  to  general  peace.  First,  the 
impoverished  financial  condition  of  almost  all  states,  not 
even  excepting  England,  who,  though  she  may  have 
abundant  resources  for  her  own  wants,  can,  at  all  events, 
BO  longer  furnish  to  other  powers  those  subsidies  that  she 
lavished  on  tliem  between  1798  and  1815 ;  and  secondly, 
the  extinction  of  ancient  national  animosities,  especially 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  sympathy  of 
divers  people  one  for  the  other,  and  the  yearnings  of  all 
for  those  principles  of  just  liberty  that  are  now  so  well 
understood  in  France. 

**  If  the  vanity  of  political  calculations,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  human  previsions  were  ever  demonstrated, 
it  is  by  the  events  that  have  recently  occurred  in  the 
Low  Countries.  For  many  ages  it  has  been  an  esta- 
blished political  axiom  in  London,  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  menaced  with  destruction  on  the  day  that  the 
French  territory  should  receive  the  slightest  extension 
on  the  side  of  Belgium.  Thence,  those  long  and  bloody 
wars,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  the  formation 
of  a  barrier  against  France.  Thence,  those  famous  bar-' 
rier  treaties,  which,  in  leaving  to  the  house  of  Austria 
the  unprofitable  dominion  of  Brabant,  delivered  over 
her  fortresses  to  Dutch  garrisons.* 

**  In  vain  did  the  revolutionary  wars  disannul  these 
treaties;  England  never  for  a  moment  renounced  the 
hope  of  reviving  them.    During  twenty-five  years  it  was 

*  Barrier  Treaty,  1716. 
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for  Belgium  that  she  fought  During  the  brightest 
days  of  NapoleoD*s  dominioD,  she  coofilantly  pursued 
the  idea  of  detaching  Belgium  from  his  empire.  This 
thought  was  the  main- spring  of  the  coalitions  she  fo- 
mented and  subsidised.  In  1815,  she  obtained  com- 
plete success.  She  prepared  and  oonsommated  the 
agglomeration  of  Belgium  and  HoUand  under  one  chief. 
She  formed  of  these  two  countries  a  compact  maasi,  for 
the  profit  of  the  house  of  Orange.*  It  was  not  only 
Dutch  troops  that  she  established  in  the  fortresses 
belonging  to  another  sovereign,  but  the  Dutch  Stadt- 
holder,  having  become  king,  was  made  possessor  and 
guardian.  The  produce  of  the  war  contribution  raised 
(by  England)  in  France,  was  employed  in  bristling  the 
French  frcHitier  with  fortresses  deemed  .impr^piable. 
The  general-in-chief  of  the  victorious  coalition  presided 
in  person  at  their  construction,  and  regarded  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  ancient  (barrier)  system,  with  the 
recompence  attached  to  it,  as  the  noblest  fruit  of  hi» 
triumphs. 

**  Suddenly  a  combat  takes  place  between  the  king 
and  his  subjects ;  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium is  effected ;  the  fortresses  that  the  Dutch  ought  to 
have  preserved,  instantly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bel- 
gians. Adieu  to  the  mighty  edifice  of  ages,  the  great 
work  of  England,  so  dearly  paid  for  by  torrents  of 
blood,  and  by  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions  sterling  ! 
JU  would  have  to  be  redone  were  a  similar  enterprise  to 
be  attempted.     No !  England  cannot  conceive  so  insane 


*  It  would  here  have  been  more  correct  to  have  said,  ^  h^  tcAtrA 
th$  honut  d/  Orange  prnfU$d  ;*'  for  the  object  was  not  the  aggtmdi^e- 
ment  ef  that  house,  but  the  re-estabUdinient  of  the  banter.  The 
next  phrase  is  e(][uall]r  enroneous ;  the  fortresses  did  not  belpng  to 
another  sovereign,  for  the  same  treaty  that  established  the  kingUum 
also  proclaimed  the  renunciation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria*s  right  > 
to  his  Bel^tf  dominions. 
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a  prDJect.  She  cftYmot  deairo  absurdhies,  nor  aim  at  ii*- 
poBflibilities.  At  the  momeDt  that  an  immense  dAt 
overwhelma  her,  a  debt  in  a  great  measure  accumulated 
by  her  efforts  to  construct  an  artificial  barrier,  which  haa 
crumbled  away  in  a  few  days,  will  her  ministers  think 
of  doubling  that  debt,  by  abandoning  themselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  similar  chimeras?  Even  supposing  that  n^ 
material  obstacle  intervened,  one  has  every  right  to  cal- 
culate on  the  progress  of  reason  in  the  British  cabinet. 

**  Independent  of  the   constitutional  spirit  of  the 
French  nation,  Europe  has  another  guarantee  for  peace, 
in   the  straightforward  and  loyal  character  of  Louis 
Philippe.     In  fact,  suppose  that  in  the  place  of  the 
prudent  monarch  who  now  governs  us,  the  July  revolu- 
tion had  produced  a  republic  ;  or  that  it  had  placed  on 
the  throne  a  prince,  or  a  fortunate  soldier,  more  intent 
on  his  own  grandeur  than  on  the  happiness  of  France ; 
what  would  have  prevented  the  hold  chief  of  a  republie 
or  monarchy,  on  the  day  that  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded^ 
in  Belgium,  from  precipitating  himself  into  that  country ' 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  proclaiming  univ^rMi/lifr^r/^^ 
What  could  have  prevented  our  armies  from  pouring 
into  the  Rhenan  provinces  (once  French  departments)/ 
and  there  exciting  or  seconding  the  movement  of  the 
people  against  their  present  sovereigns,  by  promisirig 
them  free   constitutions?    Certainly   this   step  might 
have  subjected  France  to  fearful  risks,  but  fortune  often 
favours  the  bold.    Thus  if  she  had  been  impelled  by  all 
adventurous  chief  in  the  path  of  conquest,  and  had  re- 
seized  a  territory  dose  at  hand,  a  territory  which  would 
have  hastened  to  re-unite  itself  to  her,  she  might  now  . 
perhaps  be  in  a  condition  to  brave  the  united  ellbrts c^' 
£urope,  behind  her  triple  rampart  of  the  Rhine;  tH^' 
Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees  ? 

**  In  the  situation  in  which  all  the  continental  pDwera^. .- 
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and  even  England,  stand  in  regard  to  Louis  Philip^K 
(the  destruction  of  whose  new  dynasty  would  be  a  C3 
lamity  for  all  others  in  Europe),  is  it  probable  that 
they  will  decide  for  war  ?  The  soldiers  of  our  days  are 
no  longer  mere  automatons,  even  in  those  countries  the 
least  advanced  in  civilization.  From  henceforth  tht 
passions  and  moral  affections  of  the  people  must  essen- 
tially influence  the  events  of  war.  Old  prejudices  have 
vanished;  national  prepossessions  are  extinguished.  Thi 
English  of  to-day,  for  instance,  are  no  longer  those  of 
Mr.  Pitt  or  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
the  French  have  abjured  the  rancours  of  the  Convention 
and  the  empire.  Everywhere  men  date  from  more  re> 
cent  epochs.  There  are  English,  French,  and  German 
patriots,  but  the  love  of  one^s  own  country  no  longer 
consists  in  hatred  for  foreign  states.^* 

*  Lord  Palniereton  thus  expressed  himself  in  the  House  of  Coin- 
monf  on  the  17th  of  March,  1834,  on  the  same  subject: — **  The 
relations  existing  between  France  and  Eng^land  are  more  amical  k 
than  ever.  The  friendship  between  the  two  countries  has  augrmente.i 
in  proportion  as  the  two  governments  have  learned  to  knov  es.L'z 
other,  and  have  evinced  a  reciprocal  confidence,  founded  on  mutus. 
lojraltj  and  good  faith.**  No  stronger  proof  of  the  justice  of  >i 
Bignon's  provisions  could  be  adduced,  nor  could  Lord  PalmersKn 
advance  any  assertion  more  honourable  to  himself  and  his  colleagues . 
fbr  this  good  intelligence  between  the  two  countries  is  the  key-st^^i 
of  peace.  Sir  R.  Peel  has  still  more  recentlj  acknowledged  tbi 
importance  of  this  great  truth. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LOED  POWBOKBT  ARRIVEf  AT  BRUSSELS — DIFriCULTIES  OF  HIS 
SITVATIOK  AND  THAT  OF  M.  BRES80K — CHARACTER  AKD  POSI- 
TIOW  OF  THE  ORAXOISTB — MANIFESTO  OF  THE  FRIHCX  OF 
OmAJrGE-*FOI.ICTOP  GREAT  BRITAIK-»I.ORI>  ABERDEEX*S  SPEECH 
OK  THE  BSLOIC  aUESTIOK — MESSRS.  YAX  DE  WEYER  AXD  YII.^ 
LAIN  XIV.  DESPATCHED  TO  EKGLAHD ;  THET  RETURN  AFTER 
ADDRESSING  AN  ENERGETIC  MEMOIR  TO  THE  CONFERENCE — 
PROTOCOLS  N08.  11  AND  13 — THE  FRENCH  CABINET  REFUSES  ITS 
RATIFICATION-^BMBARRASSMSNTS  CREATED  BT  COUNT  8EBAS- 
TIANI*8  CONDUCT — THE  BELGIANS  REJECT  THE  PROTOCOLS  OF 
THE  SOtH  and  27th  of  JANUARY — THE  INJUSTICE  OF  THE 
LATTER  AS  REGARDED  BELGIUM— PROTOCOL  OF  THE  19TH  OF 
FEBRUART— FRANCE  ADHERES  TO  THE  PROTOCOLS — GENERAL 
DIPLOMATIC  CONSIDERATIONS— M.  BRESSON  RECALLED. 

Thk  change  of  administration  in  England,  without 
bringing  with  it  any  immediate  or  apparent  alteration  in 
British  foreign  policy^  produced  a  moral  effect  on  the 
Continent,  most  essentially  favourable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  general  repose,  and  in  no  country  more  so  than 
in  Belgium,  which  had  now  become  the  axis  on 
which  revolved  the  paramount  questions  of  peace  and 
war.  Participating  in  the  prejudices  of  their  French 
neighbours  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  prejudices 
for  the  most  part  originating  in  that  great  soldier'^s  im- 
mortal triumphs ;  overjoyed  at  his  retreat,  and  above 
all,  in  that  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  whom  they  looked  on  not 
only  as  a  prejudiced  partisan  of  the  Netherlands  go- 
vernment, but  as  essentially  hostile  to  the  diffusion  of 
liberal  principles  abroad,  as  he  was  adverse  to  reform  at 
home,  the  Belgians  were  the  more  ready  to  enter  the 
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ptth  of  moderatioii  and  negodatioii,  when  they  found 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  Nassaus,  is  lieu  of  producing 
itoiavourable  results,  had  operated  to  their  advantage. 

For  the  Conference,  instaul  of  breaking  off  diplomatic 
relations,  redoubled  its  labours,  and  almost  immediatelv 
despatched  Lord  Ponsonby  to  replace  Mr.  Cartwrigbt, 
who  was  accredited  to  the  Oerman  Diet,  as  a  reward  k 
the  seal  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  his  instnictions  at 
Brussels.  And  certainly,  if  the  most  unremitting  en< 
deavours  to  maintain  that  good  understanding  with  hb 
odleague,  which  was  so  requisite  to  the  success  of  their 
mission,  merited  recompence,  no  one  was  better  entitlt^' 
to  it  than  Mr.  Cartwright.  Indeed,  it  was  not  one  of  tht 
least  anomalous  events  of  this  period,  to  find  a  Britiy 
and  a  French  diplomatist  dwelling  under  the  same  nx^^ 
acting  under  the  same  instructions,  and  simultaneous!) 
exerting  themselves  in  the  same  pacific  cause;  an- 
this  on  the  very  arena  where  their  countrymen  ha 
never  before  met  but  for  purposes  of  hostility,  and  wit 
the  deadly  rancour  of  implacable  rivals ! 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  who,  attendt^' 
by  Mr.  Abercrombie,  reached  Brussels  on  the  5th  o: 
December,  was  hailed  with  general  satisfaction.  H 
lib^td  antecedents,  his  rank  as  a  peer  ci  Oreat  Britair 
and  his  connexion  with  Lord  Grey,  were  regarded  ^ 
&Yourable  omens  prior  to  his  arrival ;  while  his  prepo 
sessing  countenance,  his  noble  and  courtly  bearing,  h 
perfect  self-possession,  and  the  affability  of  his  manne 
produced  the  best  effects,  as  soon  as  he  was  introducr 
to  the  provisional  government  and  other  influential  per 
sons.  It  was  well  that  his  lordship  possessed  these  ar 
odier  advantages,  for  the  annals  of  diplomacy  scarcol 
furnish  an  instance  of  greater  difliculty  and  delicai 
than  the  position  in  which  the  commissioners  of  the  Co' 
ference  were  placed  at  Brussels.  Such,  at  least,  ^v.t 
the  light  in  which  the  mission  was  regarded,  both  b; 
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Pnnce  Talleyrand  and  Lord  Falmerston— no    metti 
judges  of  its  intricacies  and  oomplications. 

Tfaough  apparently  pursuing  the  same  object,  and 
acting  horn  one  sole  impulse,  Lord  Fonsonby  and  M. 
Bresson  had,  as  it  were,  to  serve  two  different  masters,, 
and  thus  to  perform  duties  frequently  of  a  nature  so 
opposed  ho  each  other,  as  to  require  consummate  tact, 
temper,  and  discretion,  to  prevent  misunderstanding 
either  between  themselves  or  their  governments.     On 
the  one  hand,  the  French  envoy  had  to  reconcile  the  in- 
terests of  France  with  those  of  Europe,  and  to  execute 
the  injunctions  openly  imposed  on  him  by  the  Confe* 
rence,  without  either  irritating  the  feverish  susceptibi- 
lities of  the  French  people,  or  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
latent  desires  of  the  French  Cabinet.    He  had  to  unite 
with  the  British  commissioner  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
common  instructions  received  from  London,  and  yet  to 
abstract  himself  from  his  colleague,  in  order  to  perform 
contradictory  commands  emanating  direct  from  Paris. 
He  had  to  obey  Prince  Talleyrand,  without  contradict- 
ing  General  Sebastiani ;  and  yet  the  views  of  the  French 
foreign  minister  were  oftentimes  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  Nestor  of  diplomacy.*     He  had  moreover  to  sa> 
crifice  his  natural  prejudices  and  vows  for  the  aggran* 
dizement  of  France,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  temp- 
tations and  seductions  that  were  constantly  pressed  upon 
him.    For  whilst  the  Orangists  spared  no  exertions  to 
cireumvent  and  mislead  his  colleague,  the  movement 
party  and  the  re-unionists  were  no  less  active  in  endear- 
vouring  to  induce  M.  Bresson  to  lend  himself  to  their 
views. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Ponsonby,  enchained  by 
eircttiBScribed  instructions,  had  to  combat  the 


■  «  M 


•  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  Count  Sel>astianl*s 
r«fVnal  to  ratiff  the  ngnAture  of  Prince  TaUaynaid  to  tbe  tw^tfei 
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nance  of  French  influence,  and  yet  to  support  his  Frenc. 
colleague.    He  had  to  counteract  the  machinations  of  tht 
movement  party,  and  yet  to  advocate  liberal  principle^ 
He  had  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  vote  of  exclusion 
by  endeavouring  to  bring  round  the  popular  voice  to 
member  of  the  repudiated  dynasty,  and  yet  to  avoid  a 
measure  that  might  excite  the  passions  of  the  Btlif 
people.    He  had  to  conciliate  the  interests  of  the  north  j 
powers  without  giving  offence  to  France,  and  to  pr 
pitiate  the  latter,  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  fornt 
He  had  to  establish  British  influence  where  there  «- 
an  anti-British  feeling,  and  to  restore  tranquillitjr  byr 
very  means  calculated  to  produce  dvil  war — that  i?.  ^ 
attempting  to  turn  the  tide  of  national   sympthy 
favour  of  a  branch  of  the  Nassaus,  and  this  against  t! 
secret  agency  of  France ;  in  despite  of  the  open  op^v 
tion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Belgians,  and,  what  is  mo: 
extraordinary,  in  defiance  of  the  positive  declarations 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands ;  who,  in  lieu  of  being  p^^ 
pared  to  support  or  acknowledge  his  son  as  a  sovercig- 
did  not  scruple  to  assert,  ^^  thcU  he  would  rather  set  i 
Potter  placed  on  the  throne  than  iJie  Prince  ofOrajvr 
The  task  imposed  on  Lord  Ponsonby  was  Augean,  a:  i 
as  far  as  concerned  the  Prince  of  Orange,  utterly  ir 
practicable;  a  fact  unfortunately  not  discovered  u::l 
much  valuable  time  had  been  thrown  away,  in  this  iii 
fiory  project. 

Without  pretending  to  draw  aside  the  veil  that  i' 
veloped  the  policy  of  the  great  powers,  or  to  explain  1 1 
motives  that  actuated  their  proceedings  at  this  junctur  | 
a  few  words  are  necessary  in  order  to  point  out  the  ri ! 
position  of  the  case,  as  regarded  their  general  connexi  | 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  is  the  more  essential  J 
concerns  England,  for  not  only  has  the  conduct  and  inw  I 
tions  of  the  British  cabinet  been  completely  misundersto^'^l 
and  misrepresented,  but  the  foulest  and  most  unwarrai.' 
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able  calumnies  have  been  heaped  on  those  whose  only 
fault  consisted  in  having  faithfully  executed  the  orders  of 
their  government,  and  perhaps  in  having  too  long  trusted 
to  the  assertionsof  a  party  who,  to  serve  their  own  views, 
would  not  have  scrupled  to  plunge  their  country  and  all 
Europe  into  a  bloody  and  interminable  war.  These 
accusations  issued  from  two  sources,  which,  though  an- 
tipodes one  to  the  other,  seem  to  have  approximated  for 
the  purpose  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation.  The  one 
were  the  Orangists,  who  were  desirous  to  saddle  all  the 
odium  of  their  own  want  of  talent,  courage,  and  unity, 
on  those  whom  they  had  too  long  succeeded  in  duping, 
— and  the  other  were  the  movement  party,  whose  hearts 
were  filled  with  rancour  at  the  successful  opposition  that 
was  made  to  their  efforts  to  produce  anarchy. 

That  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
northern  powers  to  see  the  prince  of  Orange  called  to 
the  Belgic  throne,  does  not  admit  of  a  shadow  of  doubt ; 
that  is,  so  far  as  this  could  be  effected  without  com- 
promising the  harmony  that  existed  between  France  and 
the  other  cabinets,  or  without  producing  any  violent 
convulsion  in  Belgium  that  might  lead  to  a  renewal  of 
anarchy  and  bloodshed.  That  instructions  to  this  effect 
were  issued  to  the  British  commissioners,  is  as  certain 
as  that  the  Prince  of  Grangers  tranquil  election  would 
have  been  hailed  with  general  satisfaction,  and  would 
have  been  followed  by  the  instant  recognition  of  all 
European  sovereigns.  But  under  existing  circum- 
stances, and  more  especially  under  the  limited  circle 
within  which  each  power  had  circumscribed  its  co-opera- 
tion, the  attempt  was  chimerical. 

In  the  first  place,  though  France  did  not  openly 
dissent,  she  was  essentially  adverse  to  the  return  of 
any  of  the  deposed  dynasty ;  not  only  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  a  dangerous  example  to  her  own  Carlists, 
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but  from  her  entertaioing  other  views  in  regard  to 
Belgium ;  that  is,  from  her  still  cherishbg  a  ho}>e 
that  England  might  be  induced  to  listen  to  a  par- 
tition. Secondly,  anxious  as  Great  Britain  nrigbt  ha\e 
been  for  the  success  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  she  had  dc 
termined  to  confine  her  good  offices  to  mere  wm^p'^'^ 
iniercessum^  and  to  decline  all  other  assistance  or  inter- 
vention,  whether  in  the  shape  of  subsidy,  or  even  ui 
official  remonstrance  ;  a  system  rigidly  adhered  u 
from  first  to  last.  Thirdly,  though  the  other  powio 
may  have  furnished  some  private  pecuniary  succour. 
they  were  equally  resolved  to  avoid  all  overt  ioterfa 
ence,  and  to  leave  the  issue  of  the  prince'^s  cause  to  lu- 
own  energy  and  the  exertions  of  his  partisans.  BebidiN 
the  bursting  forth  of  the  Polish  revolution  on  the  29tli  ^• 
November,  intelligence  of  which  reached  St.  Petersbour: 
before  that  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Nassaus>  utterly  pr- 
eluded the  emperor  from  affording  any  assistance  to  h> 
brother-in-law.  Indeed,  the  immense  influence  whk 
this  event  had  over  the  negotiations  was  not  long  i 
disclosing  itself.  The  Belgians  were  not  backward  ir 
availing  themselves  of  this  favourable  conjuncture  i 
circumstances,  which  thus  completely  neutralized  tl' 
hostility  of  their  most  dangerous  adversary. 

Of  the  strength  and  real  resources  of  what  was  ternut 
the  Orange  party  in  Belgium,  the  most  erroneous  iir 
pressions  every  where  existed ;  even  the  prince  hini^c^ 
appears  to  have  been  as  much  deceived  up  to  the  ^ 
moment,  as  he  had  been  at  Antwerp  in  the  commenct 
ment  of  October.  Either  from  ignorance,  want  of  cai 
dour,  or  false  policy,  his  agents  and  partisans  constant); 
over*rated  their  own  powers,  whilst  they  under-valui 
those  of  their  opponents ;  and  not  only  buoyed  thdi: 
selves  up  with  false  hopes,  but  utterly  misled  others  ^ 
to  their  chances  of  success.     Thus  Mr.  Cartwright  Ic'' 
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Brussels  knowing  little  of  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  and 
Lord  Ponsonby  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  the  same 
elR>rts  were  exerted  to  delude  him  as  had  been  success- 
fully employed  in  mystifying  his  predecessor. 

To  arrive  at  the  truth  was  in  fact  extremely  difficult, 

nor  could  it  be  effected  but  by  the  aid  of  time.     In  the 

first  place,  almost  all  those  persons  who  sought  access  to 

the  British  commissary  boldly  affirmed  that  the  Orang- 

ists  were  so  numerous  and  powerful,  that  money  and  the 

mere  countenance  of  the  great  powers  were  alone  required 

to  produce  a  general  movement  in  the  princess  favour. 

And  yet,  they  must  have  been  well  aware  not  only  of  the 

conspiracy  formed  against  his  royal  highnesses  life,  but 

that  preparations  were  concluded  in  many  of  the  large 

provincial  towns  for  hoisting  the  French   tri-colour, 

should  any  attempt  be  madeon  the  part  of  the  Conference 

to  impose  the  prince  upon  them.     The  army,  the  high 

aristocracy,  both  hereditary  and  commercial,  as  well  as 

the  burgher-guards,  were  said  to  be  devoted  to  his  cause. 

But,  when  the  moment  of  action  arrived,  scarcely  a 

single  officer  or  soldier  could  be  induced  to  move,  with 

the  exception  of  Baron  Van  der  Smissen,  who,  having 

risen  from  the  rank  of  major  to  that  of  major-general 

by  the  revolution  ;  first  abandoned  the  king,  and  then 

deserted  his  country,   and  who,   with   three  or  four 

others,  either  stipulated  for  the  confirmation  of  their 

rank,  or  for  further  advancement.     The  aristocracy, 

however  much  attached  to  the  prince,  were  not  inclined 

to  hazard  their  lives  or  fortunes ;   and  the  burgher- 

^ards  were  as  little  disposed  to  place  themselves  in 

ooUMon  with  the  people,  as  they  had  been  when  Prince 

Frederick  trusted  to  their  support  in  the  month  of 

September. 

It  was  confidently  asserted,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  decree  of  congress,  his  royal  highness  had  a 
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strong  party  in   the  chambers,  willing  and  desiroi> 
to  propose  the  revocation   of  the  act  of   exclusion: 
when,  in  fact,  not  one  of  the  Orange  deputies,  with  '- 
exception  of  the  venerable  Maclagan  of  Ostend,  had  t^^ 
courage  to  express  their  sentiments,  much  less  to  a(ivc>^ 
cate  a  measure  that  would  probably  have  entailed  pn^ 
scription  and  pillage  on  the  whole.      Indeed,  the  Mi' 
quis  de  Trazegnies,  with  other  influential  Orangi^ts,:? 
lieu  of  shewing  any  disposition  to  support  the  printt^ 
cause,  withdrew  from  congress,   and  limited  their  as- 
sistance to  the  concoction  of  still-bom  conspiracies  a: 
empty  discussions  within  their  own   saloons.    I^^^^^' 
indeed,  they  were  no  ways  of  sparing    their  malitiK 
tions  of  the  revolution  and  expressions  of  attachment  t 
the  prince.     There  they  made  vigorous  speeches,  of^ 
tined  to  die  away  among  the  echoes  of  their  own  hai  ^ 
There  they  uttered  vows  of  eternal  fidelity  to  the  ^s^ 
saus ;  yet  many  would  have  preferred  a  return  totni 
union  with  France,  which  they  hoped  would  restoa'  t 
them — ^not  the  Prince  of  Orange — but  the  places  whu 
they  once  held  at  the  French  court.    There,  they  call 
for  supplies  of  money,  but  would  not  unlock  their  o\»- 
coffers.  There  they  invoked  bloodshed,  with  a  determ'i  ^ 
tion  not  to  spill  a  drop  of  their  own.  There,  they  eu^^ 
gized  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  because  he  had  carrn^ 
proscription  and  death  into  the  heart  of  unhappy  "'^ 
land  ;  and  with  parricidal  vows,  earnestly  longed  for^-- 
milar  calamities  to  befall  their  own  country, — ^no  niatt^ 
whether  inflicted  by  Calmucs  or  Dutch.      Within  th^^ 
their  limited  circle,  they  cursed  the  British  goverunie' 
and  its  agent ;  because  the  one  had  at  length  discovert 
the  fallacy  of  their  assertions,  and  the  other  would  r.^' 
embroil  themselves  and  all   Europe  in   war,  in  om- 
to  revive  a  system  of  policy  which  the  progress  of  rea^^'- 
had  shown  to  be  incompatible  with   the  interests  ^ 
Great  Britain. 
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Liege,  Ohent,  and  Antwerp  were,  by  the  same  falla^ 
cious  reporters,  declared  to  be  in  readiness  to  proclaim 
the  son  of  their  late  sovereign ;  and  yet,  the  only  proofs 
that  could  be  adduced  of  any  intention  of  active  co- 
operation in  those  places  were  a  few  passive  petitions* 
Plans  of  operation  and  pecuniary  demands  were  cer- 
tainly not  wanting ;  but  the  first  were  drawn  up  with- 
out combination  or  regard,  either  to  local  facts  or 
general  circumstances;  and  the  latter,  when  granted, 
were  lavished  on  men  of  disreputable  character  and 
broken  fortunes,  who  had  no  other  influence  or  power 
over  the  people  than  the  mere  example  of  their  courage. 
And,  even  of  these,  Lieutenant-colonel  Gregoire  was 
the  only  one  who  gave  proofs  of  a  willingness  to  repay 
in  his  person  that  which  he  had  received  in  his  purse. 
Beyond  this,  there  was  neither  unity ^  force,  prudence^ 
or  true  devotion.  All  were  ready  to  urge  others  for- 
ward ;  scarcely  one  was  prepared  to  expose  himself.  All 
were  desirous  to  profit  by  successful  results ;  but  few 
were  inclined  to  encounter  dubious  chances. 

On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  press  redoubled  its 
hostility  to  the  ex-dynasty,  the  National  Association — 
active,  energetic,  and  relentless — had  obtained  such 
complete  command  over  the  populace,  that  a  breath 
from  them  sufficed  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  abode  of  any 
person  suspected  of  Orangism;  nay,  even  the  sacred 
character  of  the  British  envoy  could  not  screen  his  ha- 
bitation  from  insult,  nor  protect  those  who  were  in  im- 
mediate relation  with  him  from  domiciliary  visits  and 
the  seizure  of  their  papers. 

If  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  Orangist  party  of 
every  essential  requisite  to  the  success  of  so  difficult  an 
enterprise  as  the  restoring  any  branch  of  that  family, 
there  was  a  no  less  striking  defect  in  the  counsels  and 
conduct  of   the  prince  himself.      His  departure  for 
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England  was  essentially  ill-advised.    If  it  was  con 
sidered  prudent  for  him   to  quit  Holland,  and  6'-^ 
to  detach  himself  from  all  apparent  contact  with  bU  U 
therms  cabinet,  any  place  would  have  been  prrferable  t* 
London,  none  more  appropriate  than  France  or  tk 
Rh«aan  provinces.     If  he  expected  to  be  joined  \:-} 
the  army  of  the  Meuse,  with  which  he  had  certairj 
established  partial  relations,  he  should  have  decidetl : 
the  latter ;  and  thence,  boldly  throwing  himself  into  ti 
province  of  Limbourg,  have  tried  the  effect  of  1 ' 
presence  on  the  people.     If  he  trusted  to  a  symptluv 
rising  in  Ghent,  he  should  have  selected  Paris  or  LiIk 
whence  he  might  suddenly  have  shown  himself  ia  '> 
Flanders ;  and,  although  his  life  had  been  placed 
jeopardy,  have  thus  put  those  to  the  test  who  had  n>:^ 
such  lavish  professions  of  their  attachment,  and  shai:^ 
them  into  activity  by  his  example.     In  either  ca> 
he  would  have  been  at  hand  to  profit  by  drcumstaoc 
and  to  direct  and  animate    the  exertions  that  «' 
making  in  his  favour.      His  vicinity  would  have  fa^^ 
tated  communications,  and  would  have  given  cour^. 
to  his  partisans.   His  manifesto  of  the  11th  of  Janua: 
1831,  which  produced  results  contrary   to  those  ^ 
ticipated  by  his  partisans,  would  have  been  uiore  ^ 
fectual  had  it  been  dated  from  any  other  place  th 
Jxmdon ;  for  so  jealous  were  the  Belgians  of  British 
fluenoe  that    they   determined  to  send  a  depuut: 
to  Paris,  to  considt  the  King  of  France  as  to  the  ci) 
of  "  a  chirfof  the  Stated  whilst  they  declined  hoM- 
any  communication  with  the  British  governmoit  on : 
same  subject.* 

By  residing  in  France  he   would   have    bad  t 
appearance  of  being  supported  by  that  country,  an  J  •' 

'        ■»  ■■    II  ■        —I        H  I      ■   .   ■  !■        Ml     I  ■■     ■■■!         ■  ■  ■  11— —IM   >  "^ 

•  Se8Apfi«idix,No.27. 
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of  acting  under  the  control  of  the  Conference,  or 
rather  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  an  impression  that 
increased  the  suspkkiiis  of  his  opponents,  and  operated 
strongly  to  his  disadvantage.  Above  all,  he  would  not 
then  have  incurred  the  censure  of  wasting  his  time 
in  the  lap  of  ease  and  idleness,  while  the  great  game  of 
monarchy  was  at  stake,  nor  have  brought  on  himself 
the  accusation  of  diverting  himself  with  frivolous 
amusements,  while  his  partisans,  who  so  much  needed 
ti  leader  and  rallying  point,  were  abandoned  to  their 
own  impulses,  and  left  to  encounter  death  or  pro- 
scription. 

The  question,  however,  as  far  as  it  regards  Oreat 
Britain,  reduces  itself  to  the  narrowest  and  most  simple 
compass.  On  this,  as  on  all  subsequent  occasions, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Batavo-Belgic  negotiation, 
the  British  cabinet  and  its  agents  acted  in  a  manly, 
straightforward,  and  candid  manner  towards  all  parties. 
The  sympathies  of  the  English  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange  never  were  concealed ;  indeed  they  were  can- 
didly avowed  by  Lord  Grey  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  these  sympathies  were  not  only  made  subservient, 
from  first  to  last,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  under- 
standing between  all  the  great  powers,  but  were  never 
intended  to  be  demonstrated  in  defiance  of  the'Belgic 
national  will.  So  long  as  the  Orangists  succeeded  in 
deluding  the  English  government  with  assurances  that  the 
Princeof  Orange  was  certain  of  being  called  to  the  throne, 
by  such  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation  as 
would  not  only  preclude  civil  war  at  the  moment, 
but  offer  guarantees  for  future  stability,  so  long  was 
that  government  inclined  to  encourage  the  project.  But 
it  never  entered  into  the  plan  of  the  cabinet  to  impale 
the  object  of  their  predilection,  or  to  bring  him  back  into 
Belgium  as  an  apple  of  intestine  discord.      Still  less 

VOL.   II.  F 
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was  it  intended  to  countenance  this  or  any  other  spccn 
lation   that  would  have  driven  the  Belgians  into  L 
arms  of  France,  and  thus  engendered  that  general «!' 
which  England  had  determined  to  avoid,  at  the  sacrti 
of  the  long-cherished  political  axioms  of  her  state>'i)r 
the  dearest  affections  of  the  crown,  and  the  sympat  i 
of  a  vast  majority  of  her  people,  and  above  all,  of 
army  and  navy. 

Political  ties  may  easily  be  riven  asunder,  and  i*. 
well  that  a  renovated  policy  at  length  prevaileil  o^ 
those  ancient  and  ruinous  doctrines,  which,  while  tu 
filled  the  cup  of  British  glory  to  the  very  brim.  '- 
drained  the  pockets  of  the  people  almost  to  the 
dregs.     But  individual  sympathies  are  not  bo  ea.v 
rooted  out.     Thence  the  abandonment  of  the  Pr 
of  Orange'^s  cause  was  painful  to  almost  every  p 
whether  in  or  out  of  office  in  England,  and  ^va> 
rendered  less  galling  from  its  being  the  result  of  a  | 
mount  duty.      Great  Britain  had  to  choose  between 
prince  with  a  general  war.  or  the  continuance  of } 
without  him.     Had  the  alternative  been  put  to  the  ^ 
in  the  British  senate,  it  would  probably  have  been  "^ 
ried  without  a  division. 

Indeed,  nothing  can  present  a  more  striking  p^^'^ 
the  enlightened  wisdom  of  Lord  Grey's  foreign  P^^ 
and  the  skill  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  condiu 
the  whole  of  these  difficult  negotiations,  than  thetr: 
phant  manner  in  which  the  question  as  regarded 
Netherlands  has  always  been  met  in  both   holl^t'' 
parliament.     This  is  the  more  remarkable,  from 
triumph  being  the  fruit  of  conviction  over  those  di 
rooted   sympathies,    and   party  prejudices,    whiih 
strongly  developed  themselves  in  the  arguments  ot ' 
opposition.     Even   Lord  Aberdeen  himself  was  c 
|>elled  to  acknowledge  "  ihe  indispenscMe  necessll 
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an  administrative  separatiofi  ,-^  a  remarkable  admis- 
sion, which  implicitly  tended  to  condemn  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  to  stigmatize  the  government  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands.  For  it  is  notorious  that  this  neces- 
sity for  separation  arose  wholly  and  solely  from  the 
defects  of  the  one,  and  the  impolicy  of  the  other.  The 
marriage  between  Belgium  and  'Holland  ought  never  to 
have  been  contracted  ;  but,  as  it  had  taken  place,  the 
divorce  might  have  been  avoided,  had  the  king  pursued 
a  system  less  exclusively  Dutch,  or  acted  more  fully  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  treaties,  and  the  intentions 
of  the  great  powers. 

The  animosity  or  opposition  of  the  Belgians  before 
the  revolution — ^nay,  even  at  the  moment  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange''s  entry — was  as  little  anti-dynastic  as 
Orangism  at  a  subsequent  period  has  been  dynastic. 
In  both  instances  the  dynasty  must  be  considered  as  an 
accessary,  not  a  cause.  Had  the  dynasty  not  identified 
itself  with  obnoxious  acts  of  oppression  and  flagrant 
partiality,  it  never  would  have  lost  its  hold  on  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Were  Belgium  now  restored  to  the 
same  commercial  advantages  that  it  enjoyed  during  the 
union,  there  would  be  no  Orangism.  For,  in  fact, 
Orangiam  is  a  mere  commercial  question;  a  question 
of  interest,  totally  distinct  from  policy,  patriotism,  or 
personal  sympathy.  It  is  in  this  that  it  essentially 
differs  both  from  the  Carlism  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
the  Miguelism  of  Portugal.  In  these  latter  coun- 
tries, there  is  a  degree  of  self-abnegation  and  chivalrous 
devotion  in  the  conduct  of  the  legitimists  that  ennobles 
their  cause ;  but  in  Belgium,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
aristocratical  pride,  of  commercial  speculation,  and  of 
arithmetical  calculation,  divested  of  anything  that  is 
dignified  or  disinterested.  Braving  exile,  proscription, 
confiscation,  and  death,  from  pure  attachment  to  ancient 
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predilections,  the  Carlists  of  France  and  the  Peninsula 
have  some  claim  to  the  respect  even  of  their  immediate 
enemies ;  but  in  Belgium  scarcely  a  single  instance  ci^ 
be  advanced  of  an  Orangist  having  made  a  single  volun- 
iary  sacrifice,  or  having  courted  the  slightest  danger  or 
risk,  in  support  of  the  avowed  object  of  his  affection?.* 
When  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  memorable  speech  o: 
the  22d  of  January,  1832,  reproached  Lord  Grey  >vi  r. 
being  the  sole  author  of  Belgic  independence,  he  «i* 
in  some  measure  unjust  to  himself;  for,  in  the  ^r^- 
place,  the  two  first  protocols  were  ratified  by  the  fornu: 
upwards  of  a  month  after  the  Belgians  bad  proclain^^- 
their  independence ;  and,  secondl}',  it  is  evident  t)!:' 
these  protocols  were  the  foundation  on  which  were  ba^- 
all  the  subsequent  negotiations  that  led,  not  to  tr. 
"  indispensable  separation^'"  for  that  was  already  cut 
sumroated,  but  to  the  consolidation  of  Belgic  nations 
lity.  It  was  Lord  Aberdeen  who  first  dispatched  3 
British  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  exi^tinf 
Belgic  government,  not  on  the  footing  of  "  revoltt- 
subjects,**  but  on  that  of  an  independent  nation ;  i« 
pHcitly,  if  not  directly,  admitting  their  right  to  >isr 
conventions,  and  treating  them  as  a  power  co- equal  v  it- 
Holland.  It  is  true  that  this  step  was  taken  with  ^ 
view  of  rescuing  the  latter  from  the  danger  that  menact 
it,  and  with  the  still  more  laudable  intention  of  averti:'^ 
the  calamities  of  war.  So  desirous  was  his  lordship  to 
effect  this  important  object,  that  he  even  signed  thi 


*  Baron  Van  der  Smissen  may  be  adduced  as  an  exception  to  (i^ ' 
remark ;  but  even  he  might  return  with  impunity,  and  would  in  ^ 
probabilitj  be  restored  to  his  rank.  The  case  of  Borremans  u^' 
also  be  cited :  but  he  also  was  soon  liberated,  and  has  returned  ^ 
the  position  in  sodetj  in  which  he  was  found  at  the  reTolu'tio)* 
and  from  which  neither  hb  talents  or  antecedents  ever  entitled  ^'^ 
to  emerge. 
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second  protocol  the  day  after  he  had  quitted  oiBce ;  an 
anomaly  to  which  he  alluded  in  his  speech  in  the  fol« 
lowing  terms:  "  The  first  duty  of  the  Conference  was 
to  endeavour  to  establish  peace,  by  effecting  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  between  Holland  and  her  revolted  pro- 
vinces. The  second  object  with  which  the  British  go- 
vemment  was  bound  to  occupy  itself,  was  the  signature 
of  a  protocol  to  that  effect.  I  signed  it,  therefore,  on  the 
day  after  I  resigned  the  seals  confided  to  my  charge ; 
a  step  which  I  decided  upon  from  my  extreme  anxiety  to 
arrange  this  affair.^  But  the  purport  in  no  way  de-- 
ducted  from  the  consequences ;  and  of  these  conse- 
quences Lord  Aberdeen  has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  blushed  at  having  largely  contributed 
to  save  Great  Britain  and  Europe  from  a  sanguinary 
war. 

Although  it  is  in  no  way  intended  to  deprive  Lord 
Grey  and  his  colleagues  of  the  honour  of  having  com- 
pleted a  work  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  all 
unprejudiced  European  politicians,  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace— a  work,  without  which,  anarchy 
and  general  war  were  inevitable — ^yet,  when  the  con- 
solidation of  Belgic  independence,  which  was  the  vehicle 
by  which  this  delicate  and  difficult  operation  was  ef-< 
fected,  is  thrown  forward  as  a  reproach,  it  is  proper 
that  those  who  put  the  first  hand  to  the  work  should 
bear  their  share  of  the  onus  of  creation.     If  the  simile 
may  be  permitted.  Lord  Aberdeen  laid  down  the  rail- 
way ;   Lord  Grey  supplied  and  put  in  action  the  loco- 
motive engines. 

The  armistice  certainly  secured  Holland  from  great 
hazards,  but  it  likewise  anticipated  the  casus  fiederis 
on  the  part  of  Prussia,  and  thence  directly  paved  the 
road  to  Belgic  independence.  The  opinions  of  the 
veteran  and  enlightened  diplomatists  whose  names  are 
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affixed  to  the  protocols,  under  the  sanction  of  the  tD> 
illustrious  and  eminent  statesmen  and  monarchsof  E-. 
rope ;  the  very  essence  of  these  protoools,  which  bream. 
throughout  a  noble  spirit  of  peace  and  conciliatioD.a-' 
the  most  elevated  policy,  are  proofs,  that  if  Lord  Grr 
was  the  author  of  Belgic  independence,  he  was  Dot  oz.) 
a  benefactor  to  that  country,  but  to  all  Europe.    F 
Belgic  independence  and  Europ^m   peace  were  syror. 
mous.     The  one  could  not  be  denied  without  endarie- 
ing  the  other.     In  fact,  the  conservation  of  the  b-' 
was  as  intimately  linked  with  the  consolidation  of  :r 
former,  as  the  life  of  one  of  the  Siamese  twins  with  v- 
co>existence  of  his  brother. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  reduce  France  at  one  bi 
to  the  condition  in  which  she  was  placed  subseqiKMit 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  even  to  have  filled  Belg  ^ 
with  foreign  bayonets,  as  was  the  case  prior  to  that :: 
rious  event,  then  the  possibility  of  a  different  jx^^ 
was  comprehensible.     The  same  power  that  placed  tl 
King  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  united  throne,  ir.ic 
have  maintained  him  at  the  head  of  the  twooountr:^ 
whose  disunion   was  admitted  to  be  *^  indispensaliK 
but  that  any  British  statesman  should  advance  so  di' 
gerous  a  theory  as  the  possibility  of  a  restoration,  or 
continuance  of  dynastic  connexion,  after  the  event*  < 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  is  an  inconceivable  infatuate' 
showing  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  real  sUte'- 
public  opinion  both  in  Belgium  and  France.     '^  I^  ^'' 
to  forget  that  the  refusal  to  recognize  Belgic  incJt  |v 
dence,  in  the  then  state  of  popular  feeling,  would  h^^' 
entailed  the  French  occupation  of  these  provinces,  afl  | 
rekindled  a  fresh  war  of  twenty  years,  in  which  Engl^-' 
must  inevitably  have  been  involved.'^* 


•  &i 


Lettre  ^  Lord  Aberdeen,  par  Victor  de  la  Marre;"  a  P 
phlet  attribuled  to  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer,  and  ablj  refuting  thearp 
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The  exclusion  of  the  Nassaus,  as  previously  observed, 
was  followed  by  redouUed  diplomatic  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  Conference,  which  was  not  long  ere  it  came  to 
the  important  resolution  developed  in  the  protocol  of  the 
20th  c^  December  (No.  7)>  wherein  it  frankly  acknow*- 
ledged  the  vices  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  the  necessity 
of  estaUishing  the  independence  of  Belgium.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  provisional  government  was  requested 
to  dispatch  commissioners  to  London,  ^'  furnished  with 
full  powers  to  consult,  explain,  and  facilitate  the  defini- 
tive adoption  of  the  new  arrangements.^  By  this  step 
the  Belgians  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  negotia- 
tions ;  and  their  agents,  without  being  overtly  received  as 
envoys  from  an  acknowledged  government,  were  never- 
theless indirectly  placed  on  the  same  footing,  in  respect 
to  the  Conference,  as  the  Netherlands  ambassador.  But 
Messrs.  Van  de  Weyer  and  H.  Villain  XIV.,*  who  were 
charged  with  this  mission,  having  received  instructions 
to  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scheldt,  Luxembourg  (saving  its  relations 
with  the  Germanic  Diet),  and  Limbourg,  including  Maes- 
tricht,  these  inadmissible  pretensions  were  instantly  re- 
jected by  the  Conference,  and  the  two  commissioners 
returned  to  Brussels— not,  however,  without  addressing 
an  energetic  note  to  Lord  Palmerston,  touching  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  which  the  Netherlands 
government  continued  to  obstruct  up  to  the  end  of 
January. 


meutfl  advanced  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  his  speech  of  the  S3d  of 
January,  1832. 

*  The  singular  title  of  this  family  ia  said  to  have  arisen  fT<Hn  a  re- 
quest of  one  of  their  progenitors,  who,  on  being  ennobled  by  Louis 
XIV.,  demanded  as  a  boon  that  the  king  would  permit  him  and  hij 
heirs  to  assume,  as  an  addition  to  their  name,  the  cypher  attached  to 
that  of  his  majesty. 


> 
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"War  is  imminent,^  laysthepenoltiiDateptnpacr 
of  this  documeDt ;  **  if  it  breaks  out»  if  neigbbour^i 
states  and  other  European  countries  suffer  from 
counteraction,  the  fault  will  rest  with  the  monarch  ^ 
will  have  provoked  a  patient  and  generous  nation— 
a  nation  too  proud  to  allow  that  the  just  and  reBsoiai^ 
deference,  wliich  it  has  consented  to  show  to  the  sc't 
reigns  who  have  offered  a  benevolent  mediation,  sbt"-' 
be  mistaken  for  a  symptom  of  weakness."*^ 

Independent  of  a  mass  of  notes,  explanations.  a£v 
protestations,  eight  protocols  saw  the  light  befoR  tt 
termination  of  1830.  Five  more  were  produced  cV^ 
the  month  of  January,  1831,  of  which  those  of  the-^'- 
and  27th  (Nos.  11  and  12)  were  the  most  retnarkm 
The  first  of  these,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  arc 
on  which  all  subsequent  treaties  were  founded,  w^ 
tained  seven  articles,  which  the  plenipotentiaries  ni 
determined  upon  as  the  basis  for  the  territorial  to' 
intended  to  separate  Belgium  from  Holland,  and  v^a 
further  announced  the  intention  of  erecting  the  foni'u 
into  a  «*  perpetually  neutral  state.""*  The  second  ^^ 
principally  confined  to  financial  arrangements,  by  >^"«^ 
it  was  "  proposed'"  to  saddle  Belgium  with  ff  01  '•" 
whole  of  the  debt  inscribed  in  the  great  book  of  ts 
Netherlands  government ;  the  interest  of  which  0^'' 
at  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  amounted  to  more  tna 
twenty-seven   millions.f      In   consideration  of  ^^^^^ 


•  See  Appendix,  No.  28. 

f  According  to  the  note  B  annexed  to  the  48th  protocol,  Ui'- 
lowing' is  the  exact  amount  of  the  Netherlands  public  debt  on 
1st  of  October,  1831 :— Interest  of  debt  at  2^  per  cent.  19,^^^^"' 


of  which  167,806,836  of  capital,  forming  4,196,145  of  annual  intere^' 
had  been  incurred  during  the  union ;  independent  of  this  w^^^  "' 
following  items : — Sinking  fund  syndicate,  at4i  per  cent^  4,950,W^ 
obligations,  at  3^  per  cent.,  1,050,000 ;  sinking  fund,  2,500,000 ;  g^^^^^ 
a  total  of  27,772,000  florins. 
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Bdgiinn  was  to  be  admitted  to  a  free  intercourse  with 
the  Dutch  colonies,  on  the  same  footing,  and  with  the 
some  rights  and  privileges^  as  the  people  of  Holland.  It 
was  also  determined  that  Antwerp  should  continue  to  be 
a  mere  commercial  port,  as  stipulated  by  the  15th  section 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  artides 
of  the  11th  and  12th  protocols,  should  be  embodied  in 
one  category, forming  a  species  of  preliminary  convention, 
under  the  title  of  **  Basis  destined  to  establish  the  in- 
dependence  and  future  existence  of  Belgium^* 

The  two  last  paragraphs  of  this  important  document 
are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  For  they  afford  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  honourable  intentions  of  the  five 
powers,  and  of  their  resolution  to  sacrifice  all  secondary 
considerations  to  the  preservation  of  European  tran- 
quillity. *^  Intent  on  maintaining  general  peace, "^  say 
the  plenipotentiaries,  **  persuaded  that  unanimity  is  its 
only  guarantee,  and  acting  with  perfect  disinterested- 
ness in  the  Belgian  affairs,  the  grand  object  of  the  five 
great  powers  has  been  to  assign  to  her  (Belgium)  an 
inoffensive  position  in  the  European  system,  and  to 
offer  her  an  existence  that  may  secure  both  her  own 
welfare,  and  the  safety  of  other  states.  They  do  not 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  assume  to  themselves  the  right  of 
advancing  these  principles;  and  without  prejudicing 
other  grave  questions,  without  deciding  any  thing  as  to 
that  of  the  Belgic  sovereignty,  it  behoves  them  to  de- 
clare, that,  in  their  opinion,  the  sovereign  of  that 
country  must  necessarily  answer  to  the  principles  of 
existence  of  the  country  itself — satisfy  by  his  personal 
position  the  safety  of  neighbouring  states— accept  for 
this  purpose  the  arrangements  consigned  in  the  present 
protocol,  and  occupy  a  station  to  insure  their  tranquil 
enjoyment  to  Belgium.^ 

But  the  pacific  views  of  the  Conference  had  like  to 
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have  been  frustrated  by  two  incidents  immedittely  I^ 
suiting  from  the  promulgation  of  the  above-me&tioc^ 
basis.  The  conditions,  especially  as  coDceroed  tl^^ 
limits  and  the  debt,  excited  the  utmost  clamour  in  Bt.- 
giuro.  The  congress,  on  the  1st  of  February,  solemj) 
protested  against  the  11th  [xt>tocol ;  and  the  diplouir^ 
committee,  representing  the  ministry  for  fordgn  atlaiN 
returned  to  Lord  Ponsonby  the  12th  and  13th,  aav^ 
panied  by  a  note  dated  the  22nd  of  February,  declarr; 
that  these  documents  were  tainted  with  undue  p 
tiality ;  that  they  were  a  violation  of  the  princip'^ 
non-intervention,  and  a  complete  departure  froui  t: 
principle  of  simple  mediation  which  had  been  i'' 
avowed  object  of  the  Conference ;  and  further,  de^y- 
the  right  of  the  latter  to  final  arbitration.  Tbi> }  <" 
ceeding  not  only  shewed  the  determined  spirit  th^^  ^|^ 
mated  the  Belgic  government,  but  that  it  was  tu' 
alive  to,  and  resolved  to  avail  itself  of,  the  favoura:" 
nature  of  collateral  circumstances,  which,  if  ^^^J  ^'^ 
not  empower  it  to  dictate  its  own  conditions,  nevertr* 
less  enabled  it,  by  the  mere  threat  of  exciting  g^|^^^' 
war,  to  hold  the  Conference  at  bay,  and  thus  to  g^^' 
new  turn  to  the  conclusion  that  had  been  too  h&>^^: 
predetermined  by  the  great  powers. 

This  contrariety  had  been  preceded,  and  was  p^rn^^P 
caused  by  another  circumstance,  totally  unexp^^'"^ 
both  by  Prince  Talleyrand  and  his  coadjutors?  '^^ 
which  served  to  complicate  the  negotiations,  and  to  i' 
danger  the  perfect  good  understanding  that  had  bifi^^^' 
existed  between  the  great  powers.  To  the  surprise  ot  ^^ 
Europe,  the  French  cabinet,  which  had  adhered  ^^^ 
protocol  of  the  20th  January,  declined  to  ratify  tb'^^^" 
the  27th ;  thereby  not  only  annulling  the  act  of  i'^  ^^! 
plenipotentiary,  and  encouraging  the  Belgians  toren^'^^' 
opposition  and  a  continuance  in  a  system  of  dipJo"^'*^' 
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exclusively  French,  but  rendering  the  position  of  the 
agents  of  the  conference  at  Brussels  extremdy  embar- 
rassing, and  perhaps  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
want  of  cm^ality  that  subsequently  arose  between  them 
at  the  period  of  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 
A  misintelligence  in  no  way  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of 
discretion  or  tact  on  the  part  of  either  of  these  diploma- 
tists, but  to  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  instructions 
forwarded  to  M.  Bresson,  who  appeared  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  mystification  practised  on  him  by  his  own 
foreign  minister.^ 

This  unlooked-for  resolution  of  the  French  cabinet 
was  conveyed  to  M.  Bresson  by  a  dispatch  from  Count 
Sebastiani,  dated  the  1st  of  February,  which,  while  it 
directed  him  not  to  take  any  share  in  presenting  the  pro- 
tocol in  question,  contained  the  memorable  passage  so 
justly  criticised  and  so  often  quoted  by  the  Dutch, 
when  the  French  government  subsequently  proceeded 
to  acts  of  open  intervention  :  ^^  The  Conference  of  Lon- 
don is  a  mediation,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  king*8 
government  that  it  should  never  lose  this  character.'^ 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  the  onus  of 
presenting  the  protocol  of  the  27th  devolved  on  the 
British  commissioner ;  thereby  giving  rise  to  an  idea  that 
the  French  government  was  not  sincere  in  its  professions 


*  Bj  a  note  dated  the  lUh  of  January,  1S31,  M.  Bresson  in- 
formed  the  diplomatic  committee,  of  which  the  Count  de  Celles  was 
president,  that  *^  the  king  and  his  government  thought  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  would  throw  Belgium  into  great 
embamnments — ^that  this  prince  would  not  be  recognized  by  the 
fpreat  powers,  and  under  no  conaideraiion  (dans  aucun  cas)  by  France.** 
Vet,  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  Count  Sebastiani  declared  in 
the  French  chamber,  that  France,  ^^  respecting  the  right  of  the  B^* 
gians  to  elect  their  own  monarch,  would  reeoffnim  thai  mmoroA,  whom* 
soever  he  mifht  be,** 
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of  cordiality  towards  the  other  powers^  and  that  it  was  l 
clined  to  support  the  Belgians  in  their  extravagant  y^ 
tensions  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  Mae^l^.:^ 
By  a  singular  coincidence  which  had  all  the  air  of  ^ 
culation.  Count  Sebastiani's  dispatch  reached  Bru^^c 
on  the  morning  of  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Nem>/ 
where  it  produced  a  striking  effect  on  the  public,  s 
added  to  the  illusion  of  those  who  relied  on  the  acu 
tance  of  that  prince.     Fortunately,  the  embarrassiii- 
of  Russia,  the  perfect  unity  existing  between  LorJ  l'- 
nerston  and  Prince  Talleyrand,  the  consummate  ten 
and  ability  displayed  by  both,  and  the  immense  ^J: 
riority  of  tlie  latter  over  Count  Sebastiani,  oeutrui  i 
any  evil  results  that  might  have  arisen  from  thi^  ^ 
ceeding.      A  proceeding  the  more  inexplicable,  sine. 
note  from  Count  Sebastiani  to  the  Belgic  envoy  at  F  ^ 
Mr.  Le  Hcxi,  of  the  15th  of  April  following,  places : 
former  in  direct  contradiction  with  himself,  by  cert.i}  . 
the  adhesion  of  France  to  the  protocol  of  the  20i 
January,  and  terminating  by  declaring,    **  that  he  ^ 
lieved  he  could  not  furnish  a  more  convincing  pro^^ 
his  amicable  sentiments,  than  by  advising  the  Bel^ - 
to  adhere  without  restriction  or  delay  to  that  docunni'^ 
Similar  notices  of  adhesion  to  the  protocol  of  tJie  -/ 
were  addressed  to  the  Conference,  and  officially  acku*^  - 
ledged  by  them  on  the  IJth  of  April.     (Protocol  -I ) 
By  thus  retracing  its  steps,  and  withdrawing  it^^*^ 
jections,  the  French  cabinet  dispelled  the  darkness  a: 
confusion  that  for  a  short  time  clouded  the  negotiatit'^* 
and  threatened  the  most  grievous  consequences.    1^^  ^" 
meanwhile,  however,  these  incidents  had    be«i  bJi:'\ 
advantageous  to  Belgium,  for  by  retarding  the  marched 
the  negotiations,  they  compelled  the  plenipotentiarii^'  ^ 
enter  more  minutely  into  the  territorial  and   fiiianc' 
questions,  and  enabled  them  to  devise  a  system  of  cod'- 
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pensatioD  for  the  one,  and  a  more  equitable  division  as 
regarded  the  other. 

However  unfounded  the  objections  of  the  Belgians 
might  have  been  to  the  general  spirit  and  tenor  of  these 
protocols ;  however  chimerical  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  country  so  situated  as  Belgium  as  a  ^*  perpetually 
neutral  state,^  the  reclamations  against  the  allotment  of 
the  debt  were  indispensable.  It  is  true  that  those  con- 
ditions were  skilfully  declared  to  be  simple  **  propon^ 
iions  ;^but  it  was  impossible  for  Belgium  to  admit  them 
under  any  shape  or  form,  or  to  avoid  rejecting  them 
insianter.  Indeed,  the  Conference  was  not  long  ere  it 
was  constrained  to  admit  the  injustice  of  saddling  BeU 
gium  with  so  large  a  portion  as  44^  of  the  interest  of  the 
general  debt,  without  distinguishing  that  part  which  had 
been  incurred  prior  to,  or  subsequent  upon,  the  union  of 
the  two  countries.  The  hardship  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment must  be  apparent  to  the  most  prejudiced  person, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  maximum  of  the  Belgian 
burthens,  antecedent  to  1815,  and  known  as  the  Austro 
and  €hdlo>Belgic  debts,  did  not  exceed  2,750,000  florins 
of  annual  interest  ;*  and  on  taking  a  just  share — ^that  is, 
halfoi  the  debts  incurred  during  the  union-^the  whole 
would  only  amount  to  4,8479572  florins,  or,  including 
the  deferred  debt,  to  5,800,000  florins,  in  round  num- 
bers. On  the  other  hand,  at  the  moment  of  the  union 
of  the  two  countries,  in  1815,  Holland  was  loaded  with 
debts,  the  capital  of  which  amounted  to  575  millions 
active,  and  1150  millions  deferred.  The  just  proportion, 
therefore,  between  the  obligations  of  the  two  nations  with 
the  public  creditor,  prior  to  the  union,  was  as  43  is 


*  ^<  Obbervations  sur  la  Pl^ce,  adress^  k  la  Conference  par  les  Ple- 
nipotentiares  Hollandois,  relative  kla  Dette."— Rapport  da  Minlstre 
des  Afiairea  fitrangtees.    Brussels,  1831. 
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to  2.»      The  4eth  protocol  rectified  this  inj  ustice ;  but 
announcing  that  the  interest  of  the  various  debts  incumo 
during  the  union  amounted  to  10,1 00,000  florins^'' 
which  the  half  was  allotted  to  Belgium,  it  prodaiiDedi 
most  remarkable  fact — namely,   that  the  Netherlarc^ 
government,  in  lieu  of  being  enabled  to  diminish  its  b ''- 
thens,  during  Jif teen  year9  of  profound  peace  and  apf^ 
rent  prosperity,  had   augmented  them  in  the  proi^' 
tion  of  one-tenth  of  her  whole  budget,  which  in  ^ 
amounted  to  about  eighty  millions,  voith  a  deficit  ofp'- 
Without  going  to  the  length  of  Mr,  Nothomb,  *'' 
asks  "if  this  fact  does  not  justify  tbe  revolution r 
may  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  a  convincing  proof  eitlHT 
the  unskilful  management  of  the  Netherlands  fio^'^^^ 
system,  or  that  the  country  was  not  in  that  flouri'*l>  • 
condition  so  generally  supposed  by  all  strangers.   ^^'- 
tinued  peace,  and  augmenting  incumbrances,  are  ^ 
malies  in  political  economy  that  justify  the  extrecit? 
discontent. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  Dutch  cabinet,  i 
whom  the  propositions,  especially  as  regarded  tbedt^'- 
were  eminently  advantageous,  fully  adhered  to  the  pr' 
tocol  rejected  by  the  Belgians,  by  a  note  addressttJ 
the  Conference  on  the  18th  February — an  important  fa^ • 
for,  without  directly  recognizing  Belgic  independtf'^^ 
or  renouncing  his  pretensions  to  the  throne,  his  ^^tl<(^ 

•  The  French  debt  incurred  during    the   union    with  Ff-'^' 
amounted  to  two  millions  of  florins,  and  the  Austro-Belgic  ()^^< ' 
7^0,000  florins  annual  interest.    The  latter,  as  the  name  indicflt^^ 
arose  irom  certain  engagements  of  Austria  when  mistress  of  tJieL  ' 
Countries.    In  virtue  of  a  convention  concluded  between  th^  ^'^ 
peror  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  bearing  date  the  lltb  of  ^ 
tober,  1815,  with  a  secret  addenda  of  the  5th  of  March,  18^^  ^' 
latter  took  on  himself  this  charge,  which  had  been  previously  ^^'' 
ported  by  France,  according  to  the  eighth  article  of  the  treat) 
Luneville. 
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lands  Majesty  thereby  *'  fully  and  entirely''  admitted  the 
princijdes  of  that  independence,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
eiecHon  of  a  new  sovereign.  Mr.  Nothomb  goes  stil^ 
further  in  treating  this  point ;  for  he  argues,  **  that  the 
king  not  only  retracted  hereby  his  protestation  against 
the  principle  of  Belgic  independence — the  basis  of  sepa^ 
ration,  according  to  the  protocol  of  the  20th  January, 
having  no  other  purport  than  to  realize  the  object  of 
that  of  the  90th  December— but  that  he  implicitly  abdi- 
cated the  sovereignty  of  Belgium,  since  the  protocol  of 
the  27th  January,  in  its  conclusion,  admits  the  possi- 
bility of  the  election  of  a  new  sovereign.*^  The  first  of 
these  conclusions  is  certainly  borne  out  by  the  very  letter 
of  the  protocol  in  question  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  be- 
cause the  Netherlands  monarch  was  ready  to  admit  the 
theory  or  opinion  of  the  Conference,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  electing  a  new  sovereign,  that  he  should  recognize 
this  as  a  consummated  fact,  and  thereby  renounce  for 
himself  and  family  those  rights  to  which  he  has  since 
clung  with  the  most  unflinching  tenacity.  Every  sub- 
sequent act  has  proved  that  such  an  admission  was  the 
farthest  from  his  intentions.  Indeed,  he  has  been  accused 
of  risking  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  sacrificing  all  other 
considerations  to  those  of  his  own  family,  without  regard 
to  the  real  interests  or  views  of  the  Dutch  people.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Netherlands  statesmen,  who  had  given  such 
irrefragable  proofs  of  sagacity  and  ability  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  negotiation,  and  whose  state  papers 
are  for  the  most  part  models  of  diplomatic  talent,  were 
not  likely  to  be  surprised  into  the  admission  of  a  prin- 
ciple, against  which  their  sovereign  was  determined  to 
combat  *^  unguibus  et  roatro,*^* 

*  Such  was  the  literal  expression  employed  bj  the  King  of  the 
NetherUnds  in  a  conversation  held  with  a  foreign  diplomatist.  **  I 
am  resolved,*^  said  his  majesty,  **  to  resist  tooth  and  nail;  and  if  the 
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uflxtjy  if  not  perfect  cordiality^  was  so  essentially  aeces- 
aary  to  the  Diaintenasice  of  amicable  relations,  that  the 
removal  of  ooe  or  the  other  of  these  two  diplomatists 
became  essential.  Justice  guided  the  Conference  in  its 
selection;  but  a  mission  to  Berlin  soon  recompensed 
M.  Bresson  for  the  talent  he  had  shewn,  as  well  as  for 
the  momentary  annoyance  which  he  must  have  suffered 
from  obeying  the  contradictory  instructions  of  the  chirf 
of  his  department. 

The  protocol  of  the  19th  of  February  (No.  19),  one  of 
the  most  interesting  productions  issued  by  the  Confer- 
eooe,  merits  pecular  attention  ;  it  may  be  considered  as 
containing  the  political  creed  of  the  great  powers,  and  as 
a  skilful  summary  of  all  the  negotiations  up  to  that 
period.  One  or  two  extracts  deserve  more  than  ordinary 
notice.  After  briefly  explaining  the  motives  that  led  to  the 
union  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  those  which 
guided  the  Conference  in  resolving  to  modify  the  treaties 
oi  Vienna  and  Paris,  it  proceeds  thus  :  **  The  union  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  fell  to  pieces.  Official  commu* 
nications  were  not  long  wanting  to  convince  the  five 
courts  that  the  measures  originally  destined  to  maintain 
it  (the  union)  could  neither  re-establish  it  for  the  time 
being,  nor  preserve  it  for  the  future ;  and  that  hencefor* 
ward,  in  lieu  of  amalgamatingthe  affections  and  welfare 
of  the  two  people,  it  would  only  bring  their  passions 
and  animosities  into  collision,  and  cause  war  and  all  its 
calamities  to  spring  from  the  shock. 

'<  It  was  not  the  province  of  the  powers  to  judge  of 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  rupture  of  the  bonds  they  bad 
formed.  But  when  they  saw  these  bonds  torn  asunder, 
it  behoved  them  still  to  secure  the  object  they  had  pro- 
posed to  themselves  in  their  formation.  It  behoved  them, 
through  the  medium  of  new  combinations,  to  ensure  to 
Europe  that  tranquillity  of  which  the  union  of  Holland 
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and  Belgium  had  formed  one  of  ihe  bases.    The  po^r 
were  imperiously  required  to  do  so.     They  had  v- 
right,  and  events  imposed  on  them  the  duty,  of  prevc: 
ing  the  Belgic  provinces,  now  become  hidependefii.  i: 
endangering  the  general  security  and  equilibriuir. 
Europe." 

After  alluding  to  the  measures  that  had  been  adop: 
to  avert  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  demon^r 
to  the  Belgians  the  duties  they  owed  to  Europe— u. 
no  way  inconsistent  with  their  vows  for  separati^tr . 
independence:  it  proceeds  thus.      *^  EUich   nation 
its  particular  rights,  but  Europe  has  also  her  rk- 
Social  order  has  conferred  these  upon    ker.     6t% 
having  become   independent,   found  the    treaties  t 
govern   Europe  already  framed  and  in   vigour.   ^ 
ought,  therefore,  to  respect,  and  not  to  iufrioge  i>  - 
In  respecting  them,  she  conciliated  the  interests  an*' 
pose  of  the  great  community  of  European  states,  i 
infringing  them,  she  would  have  produced  anarcLv : 
war.     The  powers  could  alone  prevent  this  misforiu' 
and  since  they  could,  they  atight.     It  was  their  dut} 
establish  the  salutary  maxim,  that  though  circumstar 
may  give  rise  to  the  creation  of  a  new  state  in  Eur  T 
they  do  not  give  this  state  more  right  to  alter  the : 
nend  system  into  which  it  enters,  than   any  chan^ 
which  may  occur  in  the  condition  of  an   ancient  >n 
authorise  it  to  consider  itself  absolved  from  its  anter 
engagements.     This  is  the  maxim  of  all  civilized  n 
tions  ;  a  maxim  to  which  is  attached  the  very  princ'i' 
according  to  which  states  survive  their  governmeots  •^ 
well  as  the  imperishable  obligations  of  treaties  on  the- 
who  contract  them;  a  maxim,  in  short,  that  cannot! 
forgotten,  without  causing  the  retrocession  of  civi/iAi 
tion,  of  which  morality  and  public  faith  are  fortunate ; 
both  the  first  results  and  the  first  guarantees. 
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<^  A8  to  the  rest,^^  add  the  plenipotentiaries^  ^*  Bel- 
^um  has  obtained  all  she  could  desire ;  a  separation 
from   Holland,    independence,  external  security,  gua- 
rantees for  her  territory  and  neutrality,  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers  that  serve  as  issues  to  her  productions, 
and  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  her  national  liberties. 
Such  are  the  arrangements  against  which  the  protesta- 
tions in  question  oppose  the  publicly  avowed  intention 
of  neither,  respecting  the  possessions  or  rights  of  neigh- 
bouring states,''* 

This  memorable  document,  replete  with  maxims  of 
''  the  most  elevated  and  enlightened  policy,  terminated  by 
'  seven  articles,  renewing  the  arrangements  determined 
on  by  the  protocol  of  the  20th  of  January,  and  declar- 
ing them  to  be  *^  fundamental  and  irrevocabWt     Cir- 
cumstances, however,  arose  that  rendered  it  necessary 
to  modify  these  arrangements ;  and  by  a  letter  of  the 
'    17th  of  March,  addressed  to  the  French  government 
'    by  the  four  powers,  in  reply  to  the  objections  of  the 
former,  both  to  the  twelfth  protocol  and  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  nineteenth,  it  was  declared,  ^^  That  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  r^ard  to  the  partition  of  the  debt, 
was  that  each  country  should  bear  its  just  proportion 
of  the  burthens  incurred  before  and  after  the  union,  but 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  6x  the  exact  amount,  this 
question  being  reserved  for  ulterior  arrangement.'^ 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  diplomatic  relations 
of  the  Conference  during  the  first  epoch.  To  follow  these 
diversified  and  contradictory  negotiations  through  all 
their  various  phases  and  ramifications,  would  necessi- 


•  Meaning  those  protestations  of  congress,  and   the  diplomatic 
committee^  to  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  protocols. 
f  See  Appendix,  No.  29. 
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tate  an  analysis  of  the  whole  of  the  proUxx>ls.  We  >hi 
therefore,  con6ne  ourselves  to  those  striking  and  sail: 
events  which  gave  such  an  air  of  contradiction  to  ^ 
whole  proceeding,  by  compelling  the  Conference  to  i  - 
sue,  what  might  be  termed,  a  Penelopean  proc^^ 
diplomacy;  that  is,  by  undoing  by  one  act  the  r- 
stipulations  which,  but  a  few  hours  previous,  it  had' 
clared  to  be  final  and  irrevocable. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

If  ILITARY   AXD  SOCIAL   POSITIOK  OF   BKLQlUX^-OBaAKIZATIOir  OF 
ITS  ARXT— SUCCESSIVE  WAR  MINISTERS— FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

RIOTS— POLITICAL  ASSOCIATIONS— PILLAGE  OF  MR.  MATHIEUS' 

HOUSE — CONDUCT  OF  THE  ORANOIST8— POLICY  OF  LORD  PON- 
SONBT;  his  prudence  and  skilful  CONDUCT — VAN  DBR  8M18« 
SEN — SITUATION  OF  THE  LABOUBINO  CLASSES— TACTICS  OF  THE 
PBINCS  OF  OBANOE*S  PABTISANS—ASPECT  OF  BBUSSEL8— CIVIC 
GUARDS. 

Ik  the  meantime  the  state  of  uncertainty  and  incohe- 
rence in  which  Belgium  was  plunged  by  the  unsettled 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  pretensions  and  intrigues  of  con- 
flicting parties, principally  arising  from  the  want  of  a  cen- 
tral rallying  point,  was  so  intensely  felt,  not  only  by 
the  sane  part  of  the  nation,  but  even  by  the  most  ex- 
aggerated patriots,  that  already  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary it  was  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  bring  the 
question  of  the  choice  of  a  sovereign  to  an  immediate 
issue.  Before  offering  any  details  of  these  proceedings, 
which  occupied  public  attention  from  the  commencement 
of  January  until  the  question  was  finally  set  at  rest  by 
the  acceptance  of  Prince  Leopold  on  the  11th  of  July, 
it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  and  to  show  what  progress  it 
had  made  towards  re-organization.  The  two  points  that 
naturally  attract  most  interest,  are  those  of  its  defensive 
and  financial  resources ;  for  the  juridical  and  internal 
administration,  though  considerably  modified,  especially 
by  the  re-establishment  of  trial  by  jury,  appeared  to 
march  without  effort  or  shock ;  and,  beyond  the  univer- 
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sal  Struggle  for  place  and  appointment,  gave  1: 
trouble  to  the  ministers  charged  with  the  admimiU:' 
of  justice  and  the  interior. 

So  complete  had  been  the  dissolution  of  the  N^'' 
lands  forces,  so  absolute  was  the  destruction  of  al  ^ 
ciplinc  and  subordination,  so  immense  the  preten^ii  r^ 
men  of  all  ranks,  not  only  to  promotion  but  comn 
that  up  to  the  period  in  question  little  progre^^ 
been  made  in  the  re-composition  of  the  Belgic  ar 
The  Netherlands  military  system  had  perished  witn 
government,  and  that  of  France  had  been  adopteti  i 
place.     Re-creation  was,  therefore,  necessary  in  ^^ 
branch,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  artillery: 
engineers.     For,   although  the  armament  of  the 
tresses  was  complete  in  its  most  minute  details,  ai^^' 
Dutch  had  left  behind  them  a  quantity  of  ligHt  r 
and  material  sufficient  to  establish  a  noble  park  oi  ^ 
artillery,  the  Belgians  found  themselves  not  only  ^ 
out  superior  officers,  but  without  subalterns,  do/k 
missioned,  or  instructors.      The  whole  of  the  ro^n ' 
batteries  having  been  removed  into  Holland,  they  ' 
likewise  without  horses.    It  was  with  the  utmosi  ^ 
culty,  therefore,  that  at  the  expiration  of  four  or 
months,  they  were  enabled  to  organize  half-a-(lo/«^i' 
gades  of  guns,  and  even  these  miserably  deficient  in  f^' 
necessary  qualification.  The  same  observations  are  ^:- 
cable  to  almost  every  other  department.    They  h-^d 
skeletons  of  eleven  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  linC' • 
of  light  infantry,  ten  battalions  of  free  corps  *"^^ ' 
regiments  of  cavalry,  forming  a  nominal  force  of  ^^■ 
thirty  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  horse.  ^ 
double  this  number  of  civic  guards ;  but  a  third  oi  i 
former  were  non-effective,  and  the  whole  of  ih^  ^^ 
utterly  useless  for  field  service. 

The  general  state  of  insubordination  was  pitiful 
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attempts  on  the  part  of  superiors  at  enforcing  discipline 
was  met  by  inferiors  with  accusations  of  treachery  and 
Orangism.  All  efforts  at  weeding  out  incapacity  or  punish- 
ing misconduct,  were  distorted  into  acts  of  anti- patrio- 
tism or  l^se-nationality.  On  the  one  hand,  the  press— the 
most  factious,  the  most  unbridled  that  was  ever  endured 
in  any  country-— took  up  the  cause  of  the  condemned,  not 
from  conviction,  but  from  sheer  love  of  misrule.     Not 
content  with  defence,  it  often  demanded  re-integration 
and  promotion  for  those  whose  want  of  every  essential 
quality  too  frequently  incapaciated  them  for  the  lowest 
grades.     On  the  other  hand,  the  hall  of  congress  con- 
stantly re-echoed  with  the  most  wild  and  dangerous  doc- 
trines.    Many  of  the  deputies,  while  they  cried  aloud 
for  war,  and  rebuked  the  ministers  for  the  inefficiency 
of  the  troops,  not  only  disheartened  the  regular  military, 
by  exaggerated  praises  of  the  hordes  of  volunteers  or 
free  corps,  but  became  the  open  advocates  of  indiscipline, 
by  supporting  those  whose  misconduct  and  ignorant  pre- 
tensions rendered  organization  almost  impracticable.  Half- 
a-dozen  lawyers,  without  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  simplest  rules  of  strategy  or  tactics,  not  only  arro- 
gated to  themselves  that  knowledge  of  military  economy 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  years  of  toil  and 
experience  in  the  field  and  cabinet,  but  pretended  to 
dictate  plans  of  attack  and  defence  as  visionary  as  they 
were  dangerous.      Some,  there  were    who,   because  a 
handful  of  volunteers  had  driven  Prince  Frederick  from 
Brussels,  affected  to  deride  the  use  of  regular  armies ; 
andy  with  bombastic  exaggeration,  declared  that  their 
blouses  and  barricades  might  bid  defiance  to  the  legions 
of  united  Europe. 

In  lieu  of  supporting  the  government,  these  men, 
whose  fevered  discourses  found  a  ready  echo  in  the 
journals,   did   all  they  could  to  increase  the  already 
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''  The  want  of  officers  and  non-oom  missioned  was  aboTe 
all  most  sensibly  felt.  The  average  proportion  of  Dutch 
over  Belgians  having  been  as  six  to  one,  it  can  be  no 
(natter  of  surprise  that  Belgium  should  not  find  herself 
in  a  condition  to  furnish  the  requisite  number  for  her 
augmented  army,  especially  for  those  scientific  branches 
where  Dutch  partiality  had  most  preponderated. 

*'  This  immense  increase  of  the  troops,  and  the  corres- 
ponding deficiency  of  officers,  rendered  the  admission  of 
foreigners,  or  the  most  rapid  promotion,  inevitable.  In 
later  timesrouch  discretion  has  been  shewn  in  the  selec* 
tion  and  promotion  of  the  former ;  but  at  the  period  in 
[question,  the  higher  military  grades  were  distributed 
with  a  less  sparing  hand.  Thus  Van  Halen,  an  exiled 
Spanish  lieutenant-colonel,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general ;  Count  d^Hane,  a  major  of  cuiras- 
siers; Count  Vandermeere,  who  had  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  colonies ;  Mr.  Goblet,  a  captain  of  engineers; 
the  Marquess  de  Ghasteler,  a  former  captain  of  hussars, 
and  Mr.  Niellon,  a  retired  subaltern  of  French  cavalry, 
were  quickly  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-generals; 
whilst  Mr.  Charles  de  Brouck^re  and  Mr.  Kessels,  ex- 
lieutenants  of  artillery,  were  promoted,  the  one  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  the  other  to  that  of  major  in  the  same 
:orps.*  Such  instances  of  rapid  advancement,  anoma^- 
.ous  as  they  may  appear  in  ordinary  times,  are  however 
>ne  of  the  inevitable  results  of  those  great  political  con- 


•  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  as  early  as  ISIO,  Mr.  de 
)rouck^held  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  was  char|^  with  the  in- 
truction  of  all  the  officers  and  non-commissioned,  and  cadets  of  his 
patUlion.  He  quitted  the  service  in  1820,  and  devoted  himself  to 
he  study  of  administration.  Possessing  considerable  property  In 
liimbourg,  he  was  named  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of  com- 
nunal  guards  in  1826 ;  but  being  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  the 
ovemment,  he  resigned  this  post  in  December,  1829. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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vulsionsy  which  open  a  field  for  the  devdopment 
political  or  military  powers,  that  might  otherwiitf  r: 
main  for  ever  buried  in  obscurity. 

*^  It  was  thus  that  during  the  wars  of  the  first  Fro- 
revolution,  a  crowd  of  citizens  and  private  individ-^ 
suddenly  started  into  notice,  and  ere  a  few  months  t^ 
elapsed,  some  among  them  added  their  names  to  i 
galaxy  of  illustrious  commanders,  who  have  shed  fi 
lustre  in  the  annals  of  French  history.     It  must,  b^ 
ever,  be  observed  that  many  officers,  who  owtxi  t 
sudden  elevation  to  the  revolution,  would  already  h 
attained  higher  grades,  had  the  Dutch  government  iti--' 
but  common  impartiality  in  its  selections.     Naj)  i^^a 
not  absolutely  rejected  the  services,  or  placed  at  tin  bi 
tom  of  each  rank,  many  of  those  who,  faithful  to  the  '• 
ling  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  awaited  his  abdication.  ^ 
their  own   honourable  dismissal,  ere  they  quitteo  r 
<f  rench  service,  and  ofiered  their  swords  to  their  r 
sovereign,  upon  the  first  formation  of  the  Nether  a; 
kingdom. 

"  When  the  unlooked-for  defeat  of  tbe  king  s  tr  ^ 
took   place,  and  the  remnants  had  retired  acros'  - 
North  Brabant  frontier,  the   Belgic  war  departn^ 
was  directed  by  Mr.  Jolly,  having  Major-general  \ 
pels,  who  had  replaced  Van  Halen,  as  comman^^^^ 
chief  of  the  active  forces.    At  that  time  the  skeK:^* 
of  two  or  three  regular  regiments  were  in  process  oi ) 
mation  ;  but  the  principal  force  consisted  of  roving  b^i^ 
of  volunteers  or  free  corps,  amongst  whom  were  ad^^' 
turcrs  of  every  class,  country,  and  denomination.   ^ 
provisional  government,  who  soon  discovered  that  ^ 
Jolly  was  no  way  adapted  for  the  task  he  had  undertake 
was  not  sorry  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  replscei  i^^' 
by  Major-general  Goethals.    Having  grown  grey  i"  ^ 
career  of  arms,  and  being  accustomed  to  the  precisi*?^^^ 
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routine  of  regular  armies,  but  possessing  neither  activity 
nor  energy  sufficient  for  the  due  execution  of  the  duty  he 
had  undertaken,  Ooethals  soon  found  all  attempt  to  direct 
and  organize  so  incoherent  a  mass  beyond  his  power,  and 
at  variance  with  his  antecedents :  he,  therefore,  retired 
after  a  short  essay,  during  which  no  progress  was 
made. 

^*  He  was  followed  by  General  Ooblet.     This  officer 
had  served  with  credit  to  himself  in  the  French  engi- 
neers ;  had  made  several  campaigns,  and  particularly 
distinguished  himself  at   the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian ; 
where  he  largely  contributed  to  its  gallant   defence. 
Though  a  lieutenant  of  1808,  he  was  not  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain   till   1822;    nor   did  he  receive 
further  advancement  until  the  revolution,  when  he  was 
successively  and  rapidly  raised  to  the  rank  of  field 
officer  and  general  of  brigade — no  exaggerated  recom- 
pence  for  twenty-two  years^  arduous  and  honourable  ser- 
vice. Goblet,  whose  mild  disposition,  regular  habits,  and 
moderate  politics  ilUsuited  him  for  such  a  charge,  ac- 
cepted office  with  reluctance,  and  was  not  long  ere  he 
sought  to  escape  from  its  labours  and  vexations.     Dis- 
couraged by  the  virulent  attacks  of  the  opposition  and 
press,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  satisfy  the  preten- 
sions of  the  many  claimants  to  promotion ;  and  being 
unable  to  establish  that  discipline  or  regularity,  without 
which  all  tffoit  at  organization  was  useless,  he  gladly 
resigned,  and  exchanged  the  burthens  of  administration 
for  the  superintendence  of  the  engineer  department,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  director. 

"  In  a  few  days  he  was  replaced  by  Count  d'Hane.* 
But,  however  zealous  and  indefatigable  this  officer  may 

_ .     -  ^  -  -  -     -  -  ■ ^ — . 

*  Afterwards  aide-de-camp-general  to  King  Leopold,  and  super- 
intendent of  his  miyesty^s  military  household. 
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have  been,  he  also  soon  found  himself  unequal  to  suy 
port  the  immense  weight  of  responsibility  anddivem-t> 
labour  that  accumulated  around  him»  and  odIv  g*^ 
tinued  at  his  post  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  hi^  c 
leagues.  Some  progress  was,  however,  made  during  *' 
and  the  preceding  administration.  The  army, augcus^' 
to  twelve  regiments  of  the  line,  two  of  chasseurs.  t> 
of  cavalry,  and  eight  brigades  of  guns,  besides  t«o  > 
three  battalions  of  sharp-shooters,  was  divided  into  t« 
corps.*     The  one,  call^  the  army  of  the  Meuse,  l'^ 
Lieut.-general  Daine,  having  its  head-quarters  at  T 
gres,  was  destined  to  watch  Maestricht  and  the  CaoT- 
frontier,  by  Hasselt,  Hamont,  and  Weeid;  tbeoir- 
designated  as  the  army  of  the  Scheldt,  was  cantoue^- 
the  vicinity  of  Schilde  and  Tumhout,  with  the  vie« 
covering  the  roads  from  Breda  and  Bergen-op-^^''^' 
A  small  garrison  occupied  Antwerp,  while  a  details 
corps  under  General  Duvivier,  with  its  head-quarten- 
Ghent,  was  destined  to  observe  Dutch  Flanders.  '^ ' 
total  budget  of  the  war  department  amounted  to  tbir"; 
six  millions  florins. 

'« Had  d'Haneor  Goblet  been  fairly  seconded  by  tn<^ 
under  their  orders,  much  might  have  been  effected :  ^^^ 
the  disunion  and  jealousy  among  the  chiefs,  the  nd' 
gence,  bad  faith,  and  malversation  among  some  ow^^ 
and  the  want  of  experience  of  the  great  majoriiy  '^ 
all  ranks,  baffled  their  exertions,  and  kept  tfaeD)"^' 
constant  state  of  error.  Thus,  when  d'^Hane  laid  a  ^ 
port  of  the  army  before  the  chambers,  as  late  rvt^ 
as  the  25th  of  May,  declaring  that  he  had  reiDforc^^ 
the  active  forces  by   26,000  men,   and   that  he  l^^' 

*  Each  regiment  consisted  of  three  active,  and  onedepdt  batt^'^' 
of  nx  companies.  The  regiments  of  cavalry  had  four  sq|U>(^^^' ' ' 
l»  horsca  each ;  and  the  brigadea  of  artillery  six  pieces,  uatil  a  iv^ 
period,  when  they  were  augmented  to  eight. 
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50,000  disposable  infantry,  60  field-pieces,  and  3,000 
horse,  the  total  amount  of  effectives  present  did  not  ex* 
oeed  25,000,  while  half  the  artillery  was  without  tum* 
brils,  or  was  only  incompletely  horsed.* 

*<  Disheartened  at  the  bad  success  of  his  efforts,  and 
harassed  by  the  same  attacks  that  had  affected  his  pre- 
decessor, General  d^Hane  also  retired,  and  was  followed 
on  the  16th  of  June,  by  Major-general  De  Failly,  who 
had  commanded  the  5th  Dutch  regiment  during  the  at- 
tack on  Brussels,  and  had  subsequently  been  appointed 
governor  of  Antwerp.  This  officer  continued  his  func- 
tions until  after  King  Leopold  arrived,  and  was  in  office 
at  the  moment  of  the  Dutch  invasion.  But  the  army 
appeared  rather  to  have  retrograded  than  advanced 
under  his  administration.  Confusion  and  insubordina- 
tion were  at  their  height ;  and  thus,  when  the  Prince  of 
Orange  threw  himself  into  the  Gampine,  the  troops  were 
surprised  in  a  state  of  indiscipline  and  destitution  that 
baffles  all  description. 

'*  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  observe,  if  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  brilliant  talent,  energy,  and  experience  in 
the  part  of  the  successive  war  ministers,  that  they  en- 
countered obstacles  at  every  step  that  were  calculated 
to  dishearten  the  most  sanguine,  and  to  frustrate  the 
combinations  of  the  boldest  and  most  matured  military 
economist  So  irritable  and  inflammable  was  the  state 
of  the  public  mind — so  inconsiderate  the  language  of 
the  deputies— so  virulent  and  licentious  the  workings  of 
the  press,  that  men  were  already  overwhelmed  with 

Libds*  and  condemned  as  unfit  for  office  ere  yet  they  had 

—  -  1       -  -      —  —  —  — 

*  The  waste,  or  miflemplojineiit  of  the  public  monej,  must 
fiave  been  immense;  for  the  w«r-budget  of  1833,  lor  sn  army  of 
110,000  effectives,  including  8,000  cavaiiy,  and  136  fieid-pdeces,  Ailly 
borsed  and  equipped,  only  exceeded  by  a  trifling  sum  that  of  1831 
for  a  third  of  that  number. 
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commenced  their  functions.  In  lien  oi  meeting  vit^  "^ 
dulgence  or  support  on  entering  office,  they  wereriH^: 
and  held  up  to  scorn ;  and  the  violence  of  their  as^aii 
ants,  who,  having  torn  down  the  military  edifice,  ev 
pected  it  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  day,  augmented  in  proport; 
to  the  difficulties  which  were  the  natural  result  of  tr 
revolution.  Lord  Halifax's  maxim,  **  that  tliere  ar^ 
few  things  so  criminal  as  place,^  was  amply  veri:  - 
on  this,  and  indeed  on  almost  every  subsequent  occi>- 
in  Belgium.*^ 

Nothing,  in  fact,  could  present  a  more  striking  c^*^ 
trast  than  the  moral  conduct  of  the  belligerents.    ^' 
disasters  that   had  overwhelmed  the  Dutch  app^^ - 
to  operate  like  a   talisman   upon    the    whole  nati ' 
Scarcely  had  it  recovered  from  the  first  stupor  of  del-' 
ere  the  unanimous  population  roused  themselves  « ' 
the  most  noble  and  devoted  energy.     Firm  and  un/i 
among  themselves,  both  press  and  public  rallied  roui 
the  throne,  and  forgetting  all  party  or  individual  ditit^ 
ences,  ardently  combined  for  the  support  of  governtiic^ 
and  the  defence  of  the  country.     There  was  but  i"^ 
voice,  one  purpose.  King,  princes,  senators,  and  peop ' 
were  linked  together  in  one  bond.     No   sacrifice  ^' 
esteemed  too  great,  no  endurance  too  severe.    Shak:"- 
off  their  usual  tardy  habits,  activity  and  vigour  p^ 
vaded  every  department.     The  process  of  re-organi/^l- 
their  legions  advanced  rapidly,  and  ere  yet  their  ad^v'- 
saries  had  20,000  men  in  a  fit  condition  to  take  tb' 
field,    the  Dutch    could   boast  of  35,000    well-di^' 
plined  infantry    (independent  of  communal  guaro^ 
4,000  cavalry,  and  64  field-pieces ;  a  large  body  oi  '^' 
voted  and  obedient  officers,  and  an  experienced  sUi- 
with  magazines,  train,  transport,  hospitals,  and  f^^^' 
requisite  for  defence  or  attack. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Belgians,  torn  by  mten^'^ 
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feuds,  jealousies,  and  conspiracies,  without  unity  of 
purpose  or  political  system,  were  a  prey  to  the  direst 
oonfusi(».  They  counted,  it  is  true,  a  long  list  of  ge^ 
nerals,  field-oflBcera,  and  staff,  but  they  were,  in  fact, 
without  efficient  commanders  or  officers  in  any  one  de- 
partment. Both  generals  and  subalterns  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  press,  the  congress,  and  the  associations, 
which  assumed  the  most  overbearing  and  tyrannical 
pretensions  to  omnipotence  and  omniscience.  Their  in. 
fantry,  though  welUclothed  and  armed,  was  destitute  of 
field  equipment,  miserably  drilled,  and  scarcely  able  to 
execute  the  simplest  evolutions.  The  cavalry,  though 
well  horsed,  was  deficient  in  every  essential  point,  and 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  commonest  field 
duties.  The  artillery,  though  composed  of  athletic 
and  powerful  men,  was  without  officers,  and  above  all, 
non-commissioned,  and  bad  no  experience  whatever 
either  in  the  practice  or  in  the  theory  of  gunnery.  They 
were  without  commissariat,  hospitals,  transports,  or  re^ 
serves ;  in  short,  the  whole  was  in  a  condition  utterly 
unfit  to  oppose  an  enemy,  and  continued  in  this  de- 
plorable state  until  the  disasters  of  Louvain  showed  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  a  different  system,  and  induced 
both  deputies  and  journalists  to  remain  silent,  or  to 
co-operate  with  the  government  in  the  process  of  organi* 
zation.* 


*  To  judge  by  the  debates  in  the  Belgic  chambers,  its  representa- 
tivefl  are  not  yet  cured  of  their  bombast.  In  the  discussion  that 
took  place  on  the  24th  of  March,  1834,  in  consequence  of  the  Dutch 
having  assumed  a  menacing  attitude  in  North  Brabant,  a  member 
thus  expreased  himself:-*^*  It  was  not  courage  that  was  wanting  in 
the  month  of  August,  1831 ;  for  wherever  the  Belgians  measured 
themselyes  with  the  Dutch,  the  loiter  were  beaten  t !  J  know  a  major 
whoy  at  the  head  <(ffour  hundred  men^  repulsed  and  defeated  a  corps  of  ten 
thousand  Duichr*  This  was  spoken  and  listened  to  with  undisturbed 
gravitjl 
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Such  may  be  taken  as  the  oatline  of  ^  viliury  o? 
material  condition  of  the  Belgians  daiiog  the  fint  t^el^t 
months  subsequeit  to  the  revolution ;  a  condition  \U 
in  no  way  corresponded  either  with  their  strategeUcal  p> 
ftition,  which  was  eminently  disadvantageous  as  regarxk: 

Holland,  or  with  that  of  their  expenditure  which  '- 
upon  the  most  liberal  scale.  A  few  wards  will  suffit?* 
throw  some  light  on  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  p- - 
visional  government,  as  well  as  the  means  adoptt\i- 
meet  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  crisis. 

Under  the  ancient  government,  the  southern  province- 
had  been  taxed  somewhere  in  the  proportionckf  h-  ^"^ 
is,  taking  the  whole  of  the  ways  and  means  arising  trc 
taxation  to  have  been  75,000,000  fl.,Belgium,  with  a  pt 
pulaUon of  3,900,000,  paid  40,000,000 ;  while  Hollan- 
whose  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  2,100,000,  paid  tiu  r^ 
maining  35,000,000.  But  this  calculation  was  not  bax^ 
on  the  amount  of  population,  but  on  that  of  the  oomp^r-* 
ti ve  wealth  of  the  two  countries.  The  great  riches  of  He 
land  consisting  in  her  commerce,  and  that  of  Belg^^ 
in  her  agriculture,  the  Dutch  cities  contributed  diuC' 
more  largely  than  those  of  similar  extent  in  Belp"^ 
But  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  latter,  was  Dot  ^ 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  former,  as  to  reoder  ii^^' 
balance  equal.  Indeed,  some  parts  of  Namur,  oai  ^"^ 
greater  portion  of  Luxembourg,  were  so  sterile  as  to  f^"- 
duce  a  revenue  totally  out  of  proportion  to  their  e>{^^' 
The  low  rate  of  electorial  qualification  in  these  proviu^^'^ 
which  only  averaged  twenty  florins,  whilst  in  FUxioer^  J 
is  as  high  as  thirty,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  comp^^' 
tive  inferiority  of  the  former. 

Upon  aasuming  office,  the  provisional  govemni(<^ 
found  the  public  coffers  nearly  empty,  and  were  tn^^^ 
fore  constrained  to  seek  assistance  from  the  bank,  >^'^^'^^ 
advanced  600,000  florins.     But  as  this  occurred  «^  * 
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oomHieiieemeDt  of  the  last  financial  quarter,  and  as  the 

taxes  were  paid  with  more  than  wonted  punctuality,  the 

sums  received  by  the  treasury  promptly  enabled  itto 

meet  the  first  pressmg  demands.     The  ways  and  means, 

although  augmented  by  an  addition  of  twenty  centimes 

per  franc  on  the  property  tax,  being  insufficient  for 

the  increasing  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  it  was  necessary 

to  have  recourse  to  other  measures.^    To  raise  money 

by  the  ordinary  process  was  of  course  impracticable. 

The  only  mode  of  obtaining  supplies  was,  therefore,  to 

authorize  a  patriotic  loan,  or,  in  case  of  this  failing,  to 

exact  a  compulsory  contribution.    The  first  was  essayed 

by  an  arriti  of  the  22d  of  October ;  but  not  producing 

much  more  than  half  a  million,  in  addition  to  380,000 

francs  voluntary  gifts,  the  second  was  enforced  to  the 

amount  of  26,000,000  in  October,  and  21,000,000  in 

March.'f 

Such  were  the  resources  and  means  pecuniary  em- 
ployed to  meet  the  struggle. 

To  examine  the  moral  situation  of  a  nation  emerging 
from,  or  rather  still  struggling  in,  a  state  of  revolution,  is 
one  of  the  most  instructive  studies  that  can  occupy  the 
philosopher  or  political  economist.  That  of  Belgium  pre- 
sented a  continual  series  of  episodes  fraught  with  the 
deepest  interest,  not  only  as  regarded  the  mighty  foreign 
questions  that  were  interwoven  with  its  destinies,  but  as 
concerned  such  internal  passives  and  incidents  as  merely 
related  to  her  own  moral  character,  and  the  rank  she  was 
entitled  to  hold  in  the  estimation  of  other  people.     AU 

*  The  Dutch  financial  tjstem  modified  bj  the  aholition  of  aome 
tsona*  sod  dtresied  of  nmay  fiaetl  inconmemencea,  was  maintained, 
and  ia  still  in  exiatence. 

f  These  forced  loans,  raised  bj  doubling  and  forestalUng  a  part  of 
the  direct  taxes,  were  reimbursed  with  five  per  cent,  interest  in  1832 
and  188a. 

g3 
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though  much  exaggeration  and  misrepresentatioo  ^en: 
abroad,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  during  the  tet  egi^t 
months,  Belgium  presented  a  picture  of  edfervesceDce  aco 
commotion,  which,  independent  of  its  dangerous  result; 
to  Europe,  menaced  her  own  cities  with  civil  war  uni^r 
its  worst  forms.     Exclusive  of  the  republicans,  vb> 
efforts  constantly  tended  to  the  subveraioa  of  all  iCK.i 
order  at  home  and  abroad,  and  whose  intrigues  vc't 
encouraged  by  General  Lemarque,  Odillon,  Barrot,  ar 
others  of  the  French  movement  party,  three  great  t* 
tions  divided  the  country.     These  were  the  independt:t^ 
—the  re-unionists,  some  of  whom  were  republicAn?- 
And  the  Orangists. 

The  first  of  these  possessed  the  greatest  power,  i> 
doctrines  being  advocated  by  the  most  politic  a? 
enlightened  members  in  the  chambers,  and  sup|K>rtec 
by  the  popular  journals,  and  Catholic  party,  ^^^^ 
preponderating  influence  sufficed  to  ensure  success  * 
almost  any  system  it  chose  to  adopt.  The  most  ci 
stant  and  eloquent  partisans  of  independence 
Messrs.  Lebeau,  Van  de  Weyer,  de  Muelenaere,  sr 
Nothomb.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  tr- 
parents  of  that  line  of  policy  to  which  Europe  isi' 
debted  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  Belgiun^  '^ ' 
the  consolidation  of  her  nationality.  They  were  ^^ 
mainly  instrumental  in  producing  a  modification  of  tl^^ 
diplomatic  system,  which,  from  its  being  exclusn'^!^ 
French,  and,  as  it  were,  essentially  anti-English,  l^^- 
contributed  to  enhance  the  difficulties  of  the  negou^' 
tions,  and  to  augment  the  embarrassments  that  la}-' 
the  way  of  Lord  Ponsonby.*    The  ability  with  »rfc^^ 

*  It  was  because  the  principles  of  some  of  his  colleague  ^^'^ 
essentially  French,  that  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer  resigned  the  w  n^J 
try  for  foreign  affairs  in  ApriU  18S1,  wisely  determining  ^°  ^^^' 
no  share  in  a  system  that  menaced  the  most  serious  resuic^ 
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the  latter  availed  himself  of  this  favorable  turn,  served 
not  only  to  restore  the  balance^  but  proved  to  the  genera- 
lity of  the  Belgians  that  their  existence  as  a  nation  de- 
pended  on  their  frankly  associating  themselves  with  that 
policy  which  had  for  its  object  a  cordial  union  between 
France  and  Great  Britain.  For  nothing  but  the  most 
wilful  prejudice  could  blind  the  Belgians  to  the  fact, 
that  without  perfect  unanimity  between  France  and 
England,  Belgium  would  be  seized  by  France^  or  be 
again  made  over  to  some  othet  power,  as  *^  a  territorial 
iMcguisitian.'^ 

The  re-unionists  were  all  aware  of  this.  Every  effort, 
therefore,  was  employed  by  them  to  create  rivalries  and 
jealousies  between  the  two  cabinets  and  their  diplomatic 
agents,  and  to  nourish  that  thirst  for  aggrandizement 
and  conquest  which  they  well  knew  lurked  at  the 
lx>ttom  of  Count  Sebastiani^s  heart ;  a  passion  from 
which  even  Prince  Talleyrand  himself  was  not  totally 
exempt  Though  the  immense  preponderance  of  mo- 
narchical, over  all  other  theories,  rendered  the  efforts  of 
the  republicans  utterly  nugatory,  and  although  the  re- 
unionists  were  few  in  number,  still,  up  to  the  latest 
hour,  both  these  factions  caused  considerable  embarass- 
ment :  the  one,  by  inviting  into  the  country  a  number 
of  desperate  individuals,  members  of  the  **  Society  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,"  and  other  associations ;  the  other 
by  constantly  endeavouring  to  induce  the  French  cabi- 
net to  deviate  from  that  system  of  moderation  which  had 
been  laid  down  by  Lafitte,  and  cordially  pursued  by 
Casimir  Perier.* 

Inimical  as  this  party  might  have  been  to  the  repose 

Europe,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  independence  of  liiii  countiy. 
Such  conduct  was  at  once  politic  and  patriotic* 

*  These  passages  were  written  long  before  the  mdanchoK  scenes 
of  the  dth  of  April,  1834.— [Note  or  £o.. 
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of  Europe,  it  was  not  more  so  than  that  of  the  Orang- 
ists— from  their  perpetual  efforts  to  induce  armed  inter 
vention ;  from  their  fomenting  plots  and  conspiracia 
among  the  people;  from  their  spreading  discontec:. 
treachery,  and  confusion  through  the  army ;  and  fr>:s 
their  serving  as  a  cause  or  pretext  to  those  detestabi 
scenes  of  pillage  and  outrage,  that  so  frequently  d> 
graced  both  the  capital  and  provincial  towns ;  scenes  r 
which  they,  however,  were  the  victims,  not  the  actors 

The  principal  counterpoise  to  the  efforts  of  t^' 
Orangists  was  the  patriotic  association,  to  which  n-is^y 
officers,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  public  funcdonare 
resident  in  the  capital,  were  affiliated.  This  dangerci- 
imperium  in  imperio^  whose  powers  were  equal  if  r^^ 
superior  to  that  of  the  government,  exercised  a  specie 
of  inquisitorial  terrorism  over  the  public  mind,  tb* 
▼ibrated  through  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  countp 
So  puissant,  indeed,  was  its  influence,  that  it  not  c^'; 
held  considerable  sway  over  congress,  embBrras^l^'^^ 
and  counteracting  the  march  of  goyemmenC,  but  '^ 
frequently  placed  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citi- 
zens at  the  mercy  of  the  populace,  by  stimulating  then 
to  the  most  wanton  acts  of  outrage  and  misrule,  ^*1 
thus  spreading  consternation  and  affliction  througbc'^^ 
the  land. 

^^The  intelligence  from  Hainault,^  says,  the  Courne 
Beige,  in  an  article  written  at  an  earlier  date,  but  singu- 
larly applicable  to  this  period,  <^  is  most  distressing ;  ^'^ 
the  more  so,  since  these  symptoms  of  anarchy  and  dia^^ 
ganiaation  appear  connected  with  some  dark  plots  ana 
criminal  machinations.*  Here  it  is  not  an  enemy  that  i^ 
defeated,  but  peaceable  citizens  that  are  despoiled,  <>^ 
brethren  that  are  ruined  or  massacred.     There,  respec- 

*  Alluding  to  the  supposed  intrigues  of  the  Orangists  to  e^^'"^ 
disorder,  when  the^r,  in  fiUct,  were  the  invariable  victtms. 
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lAble  merefaaots  or  manufSKtarers,  wiio  difuaed  abuD- 

dance  and  civilization  aroond,  are  mercilesdy  plundered 

by  a  frenzied  populace.     Splendid  fiictories,  the  glotj 

ajad  prosperity  of  our  beauttful  country,  are  sacked  and 

derastated  by  hordes  of  malefactors ;  and  we  are  reduced 

to  the  necessity  of  placing  our  cities  in  a  stateof  si^e, 

(this  occurred  at  6hent),  in  order  to  protect  ouradvea 

against  internal  enemies,  OMire  barbarous  than  the  Dotdi 

soldienB.^ 

The  only  apology  that  can  be  offered  for  resolutions 
is,  when  they  are  the  result,  not  of  despotism,  but  of 
insupportable  tyranny,  and  the  vioktion  of  civil  rights  ; 
or,  when  they  arise  from  the  universal  demand  for 
constitutional  amdiorations,  and  are  made  in  the  sde 
interest  of  social  order,  civilization,  and  rational  liberty. 
¥oT  the  mild  and  paternal  government  of  Prussia  is  a 
proof  that  the  subjects  of  absolute  sovereigns  may  enjoy 
almost  all  the  benefits  of  the  most  liberal  constitutional 
monardiy.  But  revolutions  are  fearful  curses,  when, 
escorted  by  violence  and  outrage,  they  advance  amidst 
the  ruin  of  the  peaceable  and  industrious,  or  when 
they  rend  asunder  all  the  ties  of  law  and  justice.  Wlien 
civil  war,  anarchy,  and  pillage  are  the  results  of  politi- 
cal dianges — a  result  unfortunately  too  common  to  all 
revolutions — and  terrorism  is  enthroned  in  the  name  of 
liberty ;  then  the  slavery  of  the  most  despotic  govern* 
ment  is  a  thousand  times  preferable.  Such  honxirs  must 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  political  associations;  no  matter  what  their  title, 
or  tibe  country  that  gives  them  birth.  Whatever  may 
be  their  ostensible  purport,  the  true  object  of  political 
unions  is  not  consolidation,  but  subversion.  It  is  a  ooB]i<> 
tioo  to  oppose  the  power  of  the  many  to  that  of  the  few ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  substitute  the  argument  of  forc^ 
for  that  of  reason  and  the  law.    Associations  and  legal 
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governments  are  incompatible.    France,  after  tvo  revoli 
tions,  and  dreading  a  third,  has  discovered  thistrutb. 

'^Political  associations,^  says  an  eloquent  Fre?' 
orator,  **  such  as  we  understand  them,  such  as  ib; 
eicist  among  us,  forming  a  city  within  a  dty,  a  su^^ 


ID 


within   a  state ;  calling  themselves  a  republic  i 
heart  of  a  monarchy ;  having  their  journals,  rostruc!* 
army,  and  diplomacy ;  declaring  war,  not  onlj  ag^^i- * 
the  constituted  authorities  at  home,  but  against  po'^'' 
abroad ;  seeking  to  subjugate  us  all  beneath  their  vo'^ 
falsifying  all  our  institutions  by  their  mere  exisi^^^^ 
striking  at  the  prosperity  of  all  by  their  cflbrts;  ?^'" 
pending  the  labours  of  the  industrious,  when  the  iru: 
of  their  industry  are  most  necessary  for  their  ow^n  ei.^ 
tence  and  our  prosperity ;  being  able,  at  any  morniT 
to  plunge  us  into  a  war  with  our  neighbours,  when  ^■ 
have  resolved  to  maintain  peace ;    and,  neverthtr.<^ 
enfeebling  us  in  the  opinion  of  Europe,  rendered  (^' 
trustful  by  this  schism  in  the  naticmal  bond,  an^^  ■" 
other  schisms,  still  more  dangerous,  that  n)ay  ^ ' 
from    their   machinations ;    political   associations  i^^- 
as  these  are  monstrous  anomalies,  incompatible  ^^\ 
national  existence.     The  liberty  demanded  by  tbeui  • 
not  the  freedom  of  association,  but  impunity  for  co^ 
spiracy — that  is,  the  power  of  executing  in  open  u^. 
aloud,  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  with  tt 
press  for  their  interpreter,  and  the  whole  countn  * 
their  theatre,  that  which  hitherto  had  only  been  ^ 
tempted  in  the  dark,  in  silence,  and  by  a  few  tii|' 
conspirators.     This  is  the  good  old  anarchy  of  17^^ 
thorough-bred  anarchy  ! — {Jfiarchie  de  pur  sang)' 
These  Strictures  on  the  Political  Societies  of  Frai'^ 
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•  Speech  of  M.  Salvandi  in  the  French  Chamber*  on  the'' 
March,  1834,  on  the  law  fiir  the  aboLitilon  of  political  assoei«ti<^ 
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sure  applicable,  on  a  reduced  scale,  to  those  of  Bel- 
giutn.     Fortunately,  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  did 
justice  to  them,  without  the  necessity  of  legal  inter- 
v^ention ;  the  country  saw  the  danger  of  their  existence, 
a.nd  they,  consequently,  fell  to  the  ground,  for  want  of 
support  and  aliment.     The  leading  members  of  this 
association,  selected  from  among  the  most  exaggerated 
patriots — ^for  the  title  of  patriot  was  assumed  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  Orangist,  no  matter  whether  the 
individual  was  republican,  re-unionist,  or  independent-— 
have  strenuously  repudiated  all  participation  in  the 
disorders  that  afflicted  Brussels,  Liege,  Ghent,  Antwerp, 
and  other  cities,  especially  during  the  months  of  Fe* 
bruary  and  March,  1831.     Not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
however,  exists  that  these  outrages  were  not  the  sponta- 
neous acts  of  the  people,  but  tbat  they  were  suggested 
and  executed  under  the  eye  of  the  associations  in  the 
capital,  and  organized  by  its  delegates  in  the  provinces. 
One  example— that  of  the  devastation  of  Mr.  Mathieu^s 
house,  at  Brussels,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  March, 
1831 — may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  of 
the  association,  and   will  suffice  to  demonstrate  how 
tiiese  melancholy  scenes  were  generally  organized  and 
executed. 

Counter-revolutionary  plots,  real  or  imaginary,  being 
in  constant  agitation ;  public  rumour  casting  suspicion 
on  the  fidelity  of  some,  and  private  denunciation  accus- 
ing other  individuals  of  conspiring  against  the  national 
cause,  the  exasperation  of  the  political  leaders  was 
excited  to  the  utmost  pitch.  However,  as  no  absolute 
proofs  of  treachery  could  be  brought  home  to  any  par- 
ticular person,  the  vengeance  of  the  association  was 
directed  against  those  whose  antecedents  and  inclinations 
rendered  them  liable  to  suspicion.  It  was,  therefore, 
resolved  (to  adopt  the  cant  term  of  the  day)  to  ^'  warm 
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up  popular  patriotism**  by  **  a  9alutaty  aef^  of  terrcir 
isoiy  that  might  serve  as  a  lesson  to  others.    The  vict:? 
in  this  instance,  was  a  general  merchant  of  considenV 
wealth,  who  was  supposed  to  have  furnished  fund>t 
the  OrangistSy  and*  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  sr: 
zealous  partisans  of  the  prince.     Not  only  was  the  i:- 
tended  pillage  known  many  hours  previous,  and  opct' 
discussed  in  the  streets,  but  the  populace,  the  iQ^tr: 
ments  of  outrage,  were  regularly  mustered,  paid.  ^^ 
instructed  ;   and  influential  members  of  the  issno 
tion  were  seen  to  applaud  the  disgraceful  work.    ^^;' 
the  very  authorities  were  constrained  to  become  r- 
direct  accessaries.      For,  on  their  being  informed  :* 
the  meditated  outrage,  they  deemed  it  advisable  ^ ' 
to  oppose  this   **  demonstration  of  popular  feelin: 
which  was  admitted  to  be  an  evil,  but  an  evil  caic' 
lated   to  produce  subsequent    benefit.       It  was  ^' 
to  be  essential  to  strike  terror  into  the  ranks  of  ^f 
Orangists,   and    thus  to  prevent   those  disasters  th^ 
would  inevitably  ensue,  unless  the  machinations  of  t ' 
party  were  checked.     A  sort  of  compact  was,  thereto: 
entered  into  between  the  authorities  and  the  riuglea^^^ 
who  were  to  be  allowed  perfect  impunity,  provided  tbei' 
outrages  were  limited  to  the  example  in  question. 

This  being  settled,  emissaries  were  employed  to  ^-'' 
led  the  most  desperate  characters  from  the  neighbourly- 
villages,  by  promising  them  ample  remuneration  for  tn«^- 
loss  of  time,  and  a  certainty  of  pillage,  without  an) 
personal  risk.  Consequently,  towards  the  afternoon  ("- 
the  appointed  day,  groups  of  ill-favoured  stranir^f^ 
were  seen  pouring  into  the  city,  where  they,  {orih^^i 
proceeded  to  predetermined  points  of  rendezvous  an- 
refreshment.  Here  they  were  regaled  with  K^"^^ 
animated  with  songs,  and,  having  received  their  eam^^  * 
money  and  the  necessary  instructions,  soon  worked  ^i^^' 
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s^veB  into  a  fearful  state  of  exdtem^it.   As  the  evening 
closed  in,  they  sallied  forth ;  and,  being  joined  by  an 
immeiise  rabUe  of  the  lowest  class,  for  awhile  they  pa- 
raded the  streets,  singing,  shouting,  and  vociferating, 
^^  death  to  the  Orangists  r  until,  at  length,  they  rushed 
to  the  abode  of  their  intended  victim.    Ere  many  se^ 
conds,  the  doors  and  windows  being  smashed  to  atoms, 
the  wild  horde  darted  into  the  interior,  and  commenced 
the  work  of  devastation  and  pillage.     Sugars,  coffees, 
spices,  valuable  merchandize,  costly  furniture,  plate, 
and  linen  fell  an  indiscriminate  prey  to  the  fury  and 
avidity  of  the  invaders.    The  adjacent  streets  were  lite- 
rally strewn  with  rich  colonial  produce,  which  was  either 
wantonly  hurled  into  the  mud,  or  had  escaped  from  the 
plundered  sacks.     The  very  gutters  absolutely  reeked 
with  coffee.     Mats  and  bags,  filled  with  this  and  other 
valuable  commodities,  were  carried  off  and  sold  by  the 
rabble  at  vile  prices,  or  were  secreted  by  them  for  their 
own  consumption.    This  scene  having  lasted  some  hours, 
and  every  article  of  merchandize  and  furniture  having 
been  borne  away  or  destroyed,  the  rioters  dragged  Mr. 
Mathieu^s  carriages  to  the  public  squares;  where,  fire 
having  been  procured,  the  whole  were  burned,  amidst 
the  triumphant  yells  of  the  by-standers.    Some  of  these, 
in  a  furious  state  of  intoxication,  mounted  the  roofs  and 
boxes  of  the  vehicles,  and  had  nigh  perished  in  the 
flames.    All  this  was  effected  without  the  slightest  im- 
pediment being  offered  by  the  armed  force.      It  is 
true,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  civic  guards  fell  in, 
and  moved  about  with  the  apparent  resolution  of  main* 
taining  order;  but  no  effort  was  made  to  protect  the 
sufferer's  property*     It  was  evident  that  there  was  a 
general  understanding  that  a  sacrifice  was  required,  and 
that  it  was  resolved  to  permit  its  consummation. 
The  work  of  spoliation  being  completed,  and  the 
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last  embers  of  the  burning  equipages  having  fail- 
away,  the  rioters  quietly  dispersed;  and,  by  &  tr^: 
sition   as  rapid  as  it  was  remarkable,  the  town  ^: 
suddenly   converted  from  a  state  of  the  wildest   f 
roar  to  one  of  the  most  absolute  calm.    Loog  ^' ' 
day-break  on  the  following  morning,  not  an  indivu 
was  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets,  so  that  the  p* 
stranger  could  discover  no  vestige  of  the  recent  discci 
The  terror  and  anxiety  of  the  peaceable  inhabitant.^  ^ 
nevertheless  most  intense.     Doors  and  windows  ^^ 
closed  ;  silence  reigned  around,  but  few  persons  50  . 
repose.     No  one  knew  who  might  be  the  next^V*' 
Those  especially,  who  considered  themselves  liable  i 
accused  of  attachment  to  the  Nassau  family,  treo  ^ 
for  their  lives  and  properties.     The  calm  of  the  n'.' 
was  dreaded  as  the  precursor  of  a  renewed  temper- 
the  morrow.     Exaggerated  reports  of  further  mi>^' 
were  circulated  abroad.     Imaginary  lists  of  proscnp 
were  spoken  of,  including  the  names  of  many  ^^^ 
citizens,  as  well  as  those  of  certain  foreigners ;  anio 
whom  were  a  few  British  subjects,  who  had  incauti 
expressed  their  hatred  to  the  revolution.     Indeed< ' 
greater  part  of  such  English  as  had  remained  at  Br^^ 
sels,  whether  gentry  or  traders,  did  not  hesitate  to- 
knowledge  their  vows  for  the  return  of  the  Pnu<^ ' 
Orange.    Although  those  persons,  especially  the  ior^'^ 
had  little  property  at  stake,  and  less  to  fear  from  foy^- 
fury  than  any  other  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  they^^ 
not  the  less  forward  in  propagating  the  most  alarni  • 
and  wanton  rumours,  or  in  expressing  fears  for  their  0^ 
safety.     The  association  skilfully  availed  itself  of  ^<^'* 
reports,  to  augment  its  influence  over  the  public  i»i'" 
It  was  this  terror,  more  than  any  other  accessarv,  t''^ 
served  to  paralyze  all  the  efforts  of  the  prince's  parti?^^-' 
However,  with  one  exception,  the  Belgic  Teyo^^^^ 
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<]oes  not  furnish  a  single  instance  of  any  foreigner  of 
respectability  being  molested  for  his  political  opinions. 
The   case  of  Baron  de  Krudener  may  be  alleged  in 
contradiction ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this  Russian 
diplomatist  appeared  at  Brussels  at  a  moment  when  party 
feuds  ran  highest ;  that  his  arrival  excited  the  utmost 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  and  that  he  was  seen  in  constant 
communication   with   the  most  eager  Orangists,   who 
flocked  around  him,  and  had  neither  tact  nor  discretion 
sufficient  to  preserve  his  secret  nor  their  own.     Baron 
Krudener^s  motions  were  consequently  watched ;  spies 
tracked  his  steps  and  correspondence;   his  object  was 
ascertained  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  as  he  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  aiding  those  who  sought  to  overthrow  the 
existing  government,  and  as  he  was  not  protected  by  any 
official  or  acknowledged  character,    that  government 
availed  itself  of  the  means  at  its  disposal — means  sanc- 
tioned by  a  despotic  but  unabrogated  law— and  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  Belgic  territory  within  a  given  period.^ 
The  animosity  of  the  republicans  and  reunionists  being 
likewise  directed  against  Lord  Ponsonby,  for  the  counte. 
nance  he  was  supposed  to  have  shewn  to  the  Orangists, 
a  similar  expulsory  measure  was  suggested  and  pressed 
on  the  government ;  but,  although  one  or  two  were  desi- 
rous to  adopt  this  impolitic  advice,  the  majority  saw  the 
danger  of  this  insult  to  the  British  government,  and  the 
project  was  over-ruled.     Determined,  however,  not  to 
renounce  altogether  the  intention  of  insulting  the  British 
envoy,  three  or  four  individuals  provided  themselves 
with  stones,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  succeeded  in  breaking  a  few  panes  of  glass  at  the 
hotel  he  inhabited.    Lord  Ponsonby  wisely  treated  this 

*  In  virtue  of  the  celebrated  law  of  Yendemmiaii^,  an  IV.  of  the 
republic. 
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-nent  all  thoBe  accusations  of  machiavelism  and  insincerity 
tliat  have  been  cast  upon  it« 

But  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  it  is  permitted  to 
zlraw  aside  the  veil  from  transactions  apparently  mys^ 
Lerious,  and  yet  so  simple  as  to  require  but  little  expla- 
nation. Such  disclosures  would  be  at  once  dangerous 
£i.nd  impolitia  The  period  is  yet  too  recent.  Men'^s 
fiassions  are  still  too  much  excited  to  admit  of  stating 
truths  that  might  expose  estimable  individuals  to  popular 
vengeance,  and  rekindle  the  animosities  and  jealousies  of 
those  who  consider  themselves  the  ^'  men  of  the  revo- 
lution,^ against  those  who  are  either  designated  as  the 
^<  men  of  the  morrow,^  or  who,  having  fallen  into  the 
vrake  of  the  revolution,  are  hostile  to  its  principles,  al- 
though they  have  loyally  and  frankly  adopted  its  conse- 
quences.* 

At  a  moment  when  the  Belgian  monarch  is  endea<> 
vouring  with  political  sagacity  to  overlook  the  existence 
of  any  other  party  than  that  which  called  him  to  the 
throne;  when  he  is  striving  to  amalgamate  divergent 
opinions,  to  rally  all  his  subjects  round  one  common 
centre,  and  to  inspire  them  with  those  sentiments  of 
unity  and  nationality  so  essential  to  their  independence, 
it  would  be  criminal  to  rake  up  dormant  passions  by  ex* 
posing  names ;  and  without  such  disclosure,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  verify  facts,  or  to  rebut  those  malevolent 
assertions  that  have  been  so  unsparingly  heaped  both  on 
the  British  ministry  and  its  agents.  It  becomes  a  duty, 
therefore,  to  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject  in  that  state 
of  obscurity  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  involved. 
Besides,  the  acts  of  the  British  government  require  no 

*  Mr.  Le  Grelle,  the  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  bonourtble  supporters  of  King  Leopold's  government, 
did  not  hentste  to  declare  in  the  chambers,  that  ^  he  haied  rfvo/o^ 
tioju  and  revolutieaiats. 
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defence.     Based  od  the  broadest  and  soiiDdest  prize:: 
of  regenerated  policy — a  policy  not  as  herelofore  Bar 
minded  and  exclusively  English,  but  essenUally  c  ' 
and  European — and  having  for  its  sole  object  the'^- 
tenance  of  peace,  so  far  as  that  peace  was  conuc. 
with  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  British  crov  n, : 
acts  speak  for  themselves.      The  continued  rtjx»^ 
Europe,  and  the  increasing  prosperity  and  extendec  • 
chises  of  the  British  people,  are  noble  monumeot^ 
Lord  Grey^s  administration  raised  to  its  domestii 
foreign  policy* 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  Lord  Poosonby*  h  - 
be  affirmed,  that  a  consciousness  of  having  dealt  u 
and  justly  towards  all  parties,  and  of  having  honouM 
zealously,  and  ably  executed  an  arduous  and  iotr 
mission,  will  doubtless  console  him  for  the  aspe^^ 
that  have  been  levelled  against  him,  no  matter  «  ' 
they  spring.     The  passage  that  so  feelingly  ternui 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Mr.  Nothomb's  Essay,  when 
alludes  to  the  death  of  General  Belliard,  may  be  add 
as  a  proof,  that  men  the  most  competent  to  judge  e: 
British  envoy ''s  conduct,   knew  how  to   appr^^^^^ 
merits.     *^  More  fortunate  than  Lord  Ponsonbv.  ^ 
the  author,  *^  General  Belliard  had  not  to  conipl^^^- 
public  ingratitude,     Belgium,  thankful  for  his  s^-n ' 
promised  him  a  monument.     It  was  with  regret  that  ^ 
saw  herself  deprived  of  his  ashes."*     A  more  dJ^^  • 
and  forcible  mode  of  expressing  a  sense  of  Lord  ^ 
sonby's  services  could  not  have  been  adopted,  th'^ 
thus  contrasting  the  posthumous  honours  confen^' 
the  memory  of  the  French  general  with  the*''^^'^^^ 
tude''^  displayed  towards  his  British  colleague,  v^o^ 

•  General  Belliard  died  of  apoplexj  on  the  28th  of  ^^^'^^^ 
1832. 
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sealoualy  and  cordially  participated  in  his  labours,  and 
rone  hand-in-hand  with  him  on  every  occasion.  If  there 
^e  a  term  more  strongly  corroborative  than  another  of 
ndividual  merit,  it  is  the  acknowledgment  that  a  man 
bias  been  the  victim  of  ingratitude. 

Lord  Ponsonby  never  made  any  secret  of  his  policy, 
which  was  founded  on  the  soundest  and  most  enligh- 
tened views,  both  as  regarded  European  and  Belgian 
interests.     His  paramount  object  was  the  maintenance 
of  a  perfect  harmony,  not  only  between  all  the  great 
powers,  but  especially  between  France  and  Oreat  Bri- 
tain.    He  was  an  advocate  for  the  stability  and  splen- 
dour of  the  French  throne,  but  an  adversary  to  French 
aggrandizement  abroad.     He  held  the  maintenance  of 
general  peace  to  be  essential  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  welfare  of  all  Europe.     A  restoration, 
or  even  quasi  restoration,  being  found  impracticable,  he 
eagerly  advocated  the  consolidation  of  Belgic  indepen- 
dence on  such  solid  and  advantageous  principles,  as,  by 
rendering  her  strong,  prosperous,  and  contented,  might 
gradually  wean  her  from  all  foreign  sympathies ;   and 
by  arousing  her  self-love  and  nationality,  thus  render 
her  an  efficient  moral  substitute  for  that  barrier,  whose 
existence  in  a  conjoint  state  had  been  declared  impossi- 
ble even  by  Lord  Aberdeen. 

As  long  as  Lord  Ponsonby  thought  there  was  a  prac- 
ticability of  bringing  back  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with- 
out foreign  war  or  internal  anarchy,  so  long  did  he  feel 
himself  authorized  in  countenancing  the  partisans  and 
advocates  of  that  measure.  In  so  doing  he  fulfilled  the 
undisguised  wishes  of  his  government,  and  conciliated 
those  of  all  the  great  powers;  excepting,  perhaps, 
France^  whose  secret  aim  was  partition;  until  the 
election  of  Leopold  opened  the  door  to  a  matrimonial 
alliance  between  the  Belgic  monarch  and  the  eldest 
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virhotn  bloodflfaed  and  convulsion  are  essential  elements 
of  existence,  should  he  wrath   at  the  destruction  of 
their  projects,  can  be  well  understood ;   but  that  the 
Orangists,  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  hereditary 
or  commercial  aristocracy,  should  be  blind  to  results 
fraught  with  such  incalculable  evils  to  themselves,  is  a 
proof  of  their  ignorance  of  their  own  position,  if  not  of 
their  selfish  indifference  to  the  general  welfare.     Inde- 
pendent of  all   political  motives,  ancient   sympathies 
rendered  the  support  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  cause  a 
congenial  task  to  every  Englishman.     To  abandon  it 
was  painful,  but  to  pursue  it  would  have  been  weak  and 
criminal.     Lord  Ponsonby  felt  this  acutely.     But  the 
necessity  being  flagrant,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  act  upon 
it  with  promptitude  and  frankness.     Policy  pointed  out 
the  change,  and  humanity  urged  him  to  accelerate  the 
operation.     He  did  not  balance  a  moment  between  the 
duty  he  owed  his  country  and  Euro|ie,  and  the  fear  of 
drawing  upon  himself  the  rancour  of  contending  factions. 
In  order  to  insure  success  or  avert  disaster  both  in 
diplomacy  and  war,    there  are  golden  moments  that 
must  be  seized  with  eagle  rapidity,  and  acted  on  with 
unflinching    energy.      Lord   Ponsonby    adopted    this 
maxim,  and  peace  was  maintained. 

However  much  the  Orangists  might  deplore  the  stern 
necessity  that  produced  a  change  in  the  views  of  the 
Conference,  they  are  the  last  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
reproach  others  with  its  creation.  For  it  is  incontestable 
that  diplomacy  did  not  renounce  their  cause  until  their 
cause  had  abandoned  them ;  until  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties were  on  the  very  verge  of  destruction,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  stood  tottering  on  the  brink  of  a 
fathomless  abyss.  The  demon  of  war,  a  war  of  opiniooa 
and  principles,  already  brandished  his  torchon  high.  The 
most  trifling  error  might  have  shaken  forth  sparks,  that 
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passage  from  the  same  work,  the  author  of  which  was 
profoundly  initiated  in  all  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of 
these  negotiations,  plainly  shows  the  urgent  light  in 
which  the  plenipotentiaries  regarded  the  question- 
^<  Two  days  before  the  departure  of  Leopold  for  Brus- 
sels, before  the  return  of  Baron  de  Weissenberg,  who 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  Hague,  with  the  view  of 
urging  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  accept  the 
eighteen  articles,  all  the  members  of  the  Conference  came 
to  Marlborough  House,  and  unanimously  declared  to 
the  prince,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  Belgic  throne  was 
the  only  means  of  rescuing  Europe  from  the  immense 
embarrassment  in  which  it  was  plunged^  and  of  secur- 
ing that  peace^  which^  without  his  acceptance^  must  be 
infalUbly  compromised^" 

The  true  motives  for  the  animosity  of  the  Orangists, 
re-unionists,  and  movement  party  against  the  British 
government  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.     The 
first,  with  a  profound  disregard  to  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  Europe,  anxiously  sought  a  restora- 
tion, or  even  a  quasi  restoration,  no  matter  whether 
purchased  by  foreign  invasion  or  by  internal  commo- 
tion ;  not  from  any  direct  attachment  to  the  dynasty, 
but  in  order  to  recover  that  which  they  had  lost,  or  to 
augment  that  which  they  had  already  gained  by  the 
revolution ;    for,  as  in   the  case  of  Baron  Van   der 
Smissen,  Gregoire,  and  Borremans,  many  had  attained 
rank   and  emoluments  by   the  very  process    against 
which  they  were  now  conspiring.     The  second  party, 
equally  indifferent  to  general  consequences,   selfishly 
calculated  that  the  benefits  that  might  accrue  to  them- 
selves individually  by  a  return  to  France,  would  be  an 
ample  compensation  for  the  misfortunes  which  would 
be  entailed  on  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  by  the 
general  war  which  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  any 
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to  all  the  uncertainties  of  political  strife,  the  utmost 
misery  preyailed  among  those  classes,  who,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  draw  their  diurnal  subsistence  from  the 
speculation  of  the  trader,  or  from  the  luxurious  exigen- 
cies of  the  aristocracy.  Oreat  misery  did  in  fact  exist, 
and,  however  incrediUe  it  may  appear,  this  very  misery 
was  stated  to  have  formed  one  of  the  auxiliaries  relied 
on  by  the  extreme  factions,  as  the  means  of  stimulating 
the  masses  to  espouse  their  cause.  It  was  argued  by  the 
one,  that  the  stagnaticm  of  industry  and  trade  would  soon 
become  insupportable,  and  the  general  discontent  so 
intense,  as  to  render  a  return  to  the  old  government  an 
indispensable  alternative ;  while  the  others,  speculating 
on  the  ignorance  and  passions  of  the  multitude,  calcu- 
lated that  it  would  be  still  more  easy  to  urge  them  for- 
ward in  the  path  of  confusion,  when  excited  by  the 
miseries  caused  by  want  of  employment. 

But,  as  it  often  occurs  in  cases  of  public  and  private 
distress,  the  greatest  sufferers  were  not  those  who  were 
the  most  clamorous.  For  the  loss  falling  upon  the  mer- 
chant and  tradesman,  was  thence  reflected  on  the  artisans 
and  operatives,  wlio  bore  their  privations  with  exemplary 
patience.  Indeed,  throughout  the  revolution,  it  was  the 
men  of  this  class  that  may  be  said  to  have  evinced 
the  greatest  degree  of  self-abn^ation  and  patriotism. 
Tools  in  the  hands  of  others,  they  bled  and  suffered 
without  the  slightest  hope  of  compensation  or  ameliora- 
tion for  themselves.  The  loudest  declairoers  were  the 
aristocracy  and  landholders,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
such  proprietors  H>f  forests  as-  derived  their  principal 
revenue  from  supplying  fuel  to  the  furnaces  and  forges 
of  Namur,  Liege,  and  Luxembourg,  had  little  cause  for 
complaint.  The  demand  for  agricultural  produce  was 
greater  than  had  ever  been  known  in  any  previous  year ; 
and  the  consequent  prices  of  grain,  cattle,  and  forage,  as 
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well  as  the  value  of  land,  had  greatly  augmented.  Th: 
producer  was  thus  enriched,  while  the  consumer  alcT: 
suffered.  Indeed,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  such  wi5 
the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  fanner,  so  gra' 
the  demand,  so  advantageous  the  sale,  and,  bj  a  fom- 
nate  coincidence,  so  abundant  the  harvest,  that  Oiar 
tenants  who  had  not  paid  their  rents  during  twoorthm 
years,  were  suddenly  enabled  to  acquit  all  arrears.  1^ 
short,  in  proportion  as  commerce  and  trade  declined,  v 
the  value  of  the  land  augmented  ;  for  those  who  ori-y 
other  circumstances  would  have  been  inclined  to  emb.^'^ 
their  fortunes  or  accumulations  in  mercantile  specii'^'- 
tions,  now  sought  to  invest  them  elsewhere. 

The  effects  of  the  revolution  were  in  fact  scarcely  u.' 
by  the  agricultural  interests ;  the  whole  onus  unfor:- 
nately  fell  on  those  who  contributed  most  largely  to  i 
welfare  of  kingdoms,  that  is,  on  the  commercial  c\:^^- 
The  spurious  prosperity  resulting  from  the  system  oi  - 
•*  million  of  industry"  now  rapidly  b^an  to  devtui 
itself.  Factory  after  factory,  furnace  after  furnace, ar' 
steam-engine  after  steam-«ngine  closed  their  doc 
extinguished  their  fires,  or  diminished  their  hours  of 
hour.  The  produce,  which  under  the  ancient  go>^' 
ment  had  far  exceeded  the  healthy  wants  of  the  niark^' 
was  now  deprived  of  the  artificial  demand  of  the  socu:; 
of  commerce,  and  thence  of  its  principal  issue.  Th^'' 
was  already  an  accumulated  glut,  which  it  would  h^^' 
been  madness  to  augment.  Reduction  of  labour  bec^^- 
indispensable ;  thus,  amongst  many  others,  our  eni^r- 
prising  countryman  Mr.  John  Cockerell,  whose  magt' 
ficent  establishments  at  Seraing,  near  Liege,  werv  t^' 
admiration  of  all  strangers,  was  reduced  to  great  st^a:t^ 
and  was  constrained  to  discharge  the  greater  portion  <^ 
his  workmen,  of  whom  upwards  of  2,500  were  emplo}^^' 
■*  the  moment  of  the  revolution.     Hundreds  at  Gk^^^ 
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Toumay,  Liege,  Namur,  and  Brussels  were  also  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  their  families  compelled  to  seek 
parochial  assistance.  The  immense  demand  for  agricul- 
tural produce  took  off  some  superfluous  hands,  while  the 
augmentation  of  the  army  removed  others :  but  this  was 
but  a  trifling  relief  in  a  country  where  the  cotton  trade 
alone  had  occupied  upwards  of  ^^  260,000  hands.*^  * 

The  misery  was  great,  the  prospect  melancholy,  the 
danger  imminent;  yet,  by  a  most  extraordinary  anomaly, 
those  crimes  which  result  from  necessity,  from  the  out^ 
cries  of  famishing  children,  from  the  agonies  of  cold, 
bunger,  and  sickness,  were  not  sensibly  augmented  ;  nor 
did  they  bear  any  proportion  to  the  increased  suffering 
of  the  lower  classes  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  number  of 
crimes  committed  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  re- 
volution, were  much  less  than  those  perpetrated  during 
the  same  space  at  any  previous  given  period.  Not  only 
did  the  stagnation  of  commerce  weigh  heavily  on  the 
general  merchant,  but  the  dislocation  of  society  deeply 
affected  the  retail  traders  in  the  capital.  Numbers  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  mainly  relied  on  the  court,  aris* 
tocracVf  and  on  the  mass  of  foreigners,  especially  Eng- 
lish, who  flocked  to  Brussels,  were  now  compelled  to 
abandon  their  shops,  or  live  on  their  capital.  Strange, 
however,  as  it  may  appear,  although  this  numerous 
class  had  every  cause  for  abhorring  the  revolution,  and 
every  rational  motive  for  desiring  a  restoration,  at  no 
time  were  the  Orangist  leaders  enabled  to  seduce  them 
into  active  co-operation.  Whether  they  dreaded  the  ven- 
geance of  the  association,  or  whether  their  thirst  for 
national  independence  was  greater  than  the  sense  of  their 

*  Petition  of  the  Ghent  cotton  manu&cturen  to  King  Leopold, 
Januarj  18, 1834. 
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own  priTateinteresty  RMitters  lit  tie  Wlistever  might  Wt 
been  their  secret  and  indivickial  Tiewa — mid  that  tbe^t 
views  were  generally  favourable  to  tbe  Prinee  of  Onmc^. 
cannot  be  denied — still  they  could  ttot  be  indmred  to 
express  such  wishes  collectively,  tiiat  is,  either  by  elec- 
ting Orange  candidates  to  congress,  or  by  lending  tr. 
slightest  aid  in  promoting  those  scenes  of  conf usion  whks 
they  had  the  good  sense  to  see  must  result  from  open* 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  deposed  dynasty.  Six  montlb 
experience  had  taught  them  the  misfortune  of  civil  cm- 
motion.  All  they  now  sighed  for  was  a  return  to  thi: 
tranquillity,  without  which  trade  cannot  exist. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  extreme  factions,  that  Lv 
the  Orangists  and  movement  party,  speculated  on  ^^ 
distresses  of  the  people  as  an  auxiliary  to  tbeir  re- 
spective causes.  *^A11  means  are  equally  good  ^ 
times  of  revolution ;  no  matter  what  the  lever,  pr<> 
vided  it  produces  the  required  impetus,"  is  the  eomiccc 
maxim  of  agitators  of  every  country.  That  ihey  shoulc 
reckon  upon  such  assistance,  will  create  no  surprise  ^ 
but  to  attribute  a  policy  so  machiavelian  and  unfeeling 
to  the  great  Orange  families,  would  be  bcdd  and  ud- 
warrantable,  were  not  the  accusation  founded  on  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  a  very  striking  nature. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  workmen,  and,  indeed,  of  the  indigent 
classes  in  all  capitals  and  large  towns,  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  residence  and  expenditure  of  the  rich 
and  luxurious.  It  is  not  so  much  the  necessities  as  the 
superfluities  of  life  that  are  the  great  sources  of  pros- 
perity to  the  artisan.  The  Belgic  aristocracy,  the 
most  wealthy  of  whom,  with  few  exceptions,  apper- 
Uined  to  the  Orangist  party,  were  at  all  tiroes  ronark- 
able  for  their  frugal  habits,  for  their  overweening 
fondness  for  money,  for  a  disinclination  to  that  frank 
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and  generous  hoq>iea1ity,  that  liberality  and  profusion 
that  characterize  the  nobility  of  Paris,  London,  and 
other  capitak.  More  intent  on  husbanding  their  for* 
tunes  than  on  contributing  to  the  conviviality  of  their 
equals,  or  the  prosperity  of  their  inferiors,  they  generally 
practised  a  degree  of  eoonomy  bordering  on  parsimony, 
and  rarely  displaying  any  symptoms  of  spendour  or 
profusion. 

This  organic  disposition,  a  species  of  moral  heir- 
loom, raigtit,  however,  be  ascribed  to  the  constant 
political  changes  to  which  the  country  had  been  subject 
for  so  many  ages ;  changes  that  not  only  deprived  it  of 
name  and  nationality,  but  had  gone  far  to  stifle  those 
feelings  of  unity  and  patriotism  that  are  so  essentially 
characteristic  of  the  old  Netherlanders.    Alternately 
called  upon   to  swear  allegiance  to  Spain,  Austria, 
France,  and  Holland,  bandied  about  from  one  power 
to  another,  according  to  the  issue  of  battles,  of  which 
their  own  estates  were  too   frequently  the  theatre; 
having  constantly  suffered  from  the  past,  and  having 
little  to  hope  from  the  future,  homogenity  and  confi- 
dence were  destroyed  among  the  aristocracy,  who  treated 
their  country  as  a  mere  savings^Hink^  and  felt  them- 
selves as  imperatively  called  on  to  guard  against  po- 
litical hurricanes,  as  the  West  Indian  planter  against 
those  of  the  elements.    Thus,  that  frugality  which  had 
its  source  in  politics,  eventually  became  a  natipnal  type. 

The  revolution  afforded  this  class  an  admirable  pre* 
text  for  indulging  in  their  natural  habits  of  economy ; 
producing  thereby  the  double  result  of  improving  thdr 
fortunes  by  accumulated  saving,  and  increasing  the 
misery  and  discontent  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  em* 
banraiBsment  of  the  city  authorities,  by  reducing  the 
demand  for  labour,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  municipal 
dues  (ocirai)^  portions  of  which  were  allotted  to  the 
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inflamed  by  political  excess,  of  which  they  feel  the 
eflects  without  comprehending  the  causes  or  conse- 
quences, are  infinitely  more  prone  to  rush  forward  in 
the  course  of  subversion,  than  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
that  of  moderation.  The  natural  obstinacy  and  ten^ 
dency  of  man  to  mischief  and  misrule  are  additional 
incentives.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  suflering, 
the  Orangist  party  were  unable,  either  through  the 
medium  of  gold  or  intrigue,  to  excite  the  masses  in 
their  favour;  whilst  the  patriotic  association  always 
found  in  them  ready  instruments,  either  for  attempting 
to  overawe  Congress  by  vociferous  clamours,  or  for 
executing  any  other  schemes  that  accorded  with  their 
own  views.* 

Fortunately  for  the  Orangists — for,  they  being  wealthy 
and  anti-popular,  would  have  been  the  first  victims — the 
patience  of  the  people,  and  the  charitable  exertions  of 
the  majority  of  the  citizens,  averted  the  evils  that  might 
otherwise  have  arisen.  Private  donations  to  a  large 
amount  were  distributed  by  the  patriot  nobles,  by  the 
clergy,  and,  indeed,  by  all  such  persons  whose  means 
admitted  of  their  affording  relief  to  the  sufferers. 
Loans  were  also  raised  by  the  municipalities;  public 
employment  was  given  to  all  labourers  out  of  work, 
and  thus  the  industrious  were  furnished  with  sub- 
sistence,  and  the  profligate  deprived  of  all  pretext  for 
idleness.  A  sum  exceeding  100,000  florins  was  thus  ex- 
pended by  the  regency  of  Brussels  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  revolution.  The  venerable  burgo- 
master, Rouppe,  with  many  others  of  the  respectable 
citizens,  displayed  a  degree  of  philanthropy  and  devo- 


*  The  detesUble  pillage  of  the  Orangists  on  the  6th  of  April,  1834, 
and  the  disorders  committed  at  Brussels,  full/  corroborate  the  fore- 
goiog  obserrations. — [Notx  of  £d. 
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lion  during  this  crisis,  that  aflbrded  a  aoble  example : 
their  fellow-oountrymen 

On  passing  through  the  rich  and  luxuriant  plaius  o: 
this  fertile  country,  on  ipirhoae  soil  Provideiice  bad  i  • 
ages  showered  down  its  choicest  blessings,  as  some  err 
pensation  for  the  evils  inflicted  on  it  bj  the  ambitior  c. 
man,  the  traveller  would  have  discovered  no  sjmptoT' 
of  the  tempest  that  had  overwheimed  the  thrcwe.  i' 
even  of  that  civil  strife  which  was  still  fiercely  gnaw.:: 
its  vitals,  and  menacing  it  with  misfortunes  still  dk" 
poignant  than  it  bad  ever  endured  from  previous  cu^; 
vulsions.     All  was  calm,  cheerful,  and  apparently  pn-^ 
perous.     An  air  of  consummate  abundance,  ease,  as>^ 
happiness  reigned  around.      But  on  reaching  the  & 
pital,  the  scene  changed.     There  Brussels  still  st^^^ 
in  all  that  graceful  and  picturesque  beauty  that  reoiii^ 
it  so  pre-eminent  among  continental  cities  ;  but  the  in- 
niense  change  that  had  been  operated  in  its  social  co: 
dition  was  visible  even  to  the  naked  eye.     There  ^'' 
a  general  anxiety  and  want  of  confidence  depicted  in  ^ 
men^s  countenances.      Neighbour  looked    askance  i' 
neighbour;    friends   were  averse  to  trust  in  fri^- 
The  very  right  eye  seemed  to  suspect  the  left.    *^* 
professed  independence  and  disinterestedness,  and  y- 
thirst  for  place,  and  jealousy  against  those  in  oh^'- 
never  was  carried  to  a  greater  pitch. 

The  streets  were  dull  and  lifeless ;  the  public  wal^^ 
and  thoroughfares  were  nearly  abandoned,  or  only  »^''' 
mated  by  gesticulating  groups  of  politicians.  ^^^ 
wealthier  classes  appeared  to  have  abandoned  the  cit> 
and  surrendered  it  to  the  poor,  hundreds  of  whom,  ^ 
pecially  females,  obtruded  themselves  on  the  passengf^ 
The  mansions  of  the  aristocracy  were  closed,  ^'^^^'^ 
advertisements  upon  almost  every  door  announced  ''^ 
house  abandoned,^  or  *<  to  leC"  Public  vebicks  now ^''^ 
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theu  traversed  the  streets^  but  not  a  single  priyate  eqaU 
page.  The  very  grass  commenced  growing  in  the  squares* 
in  the  centre  of  which  half-withered  trees  of  liberty, 
surmottfited  with  tittered  caps  and  banners,  reared  their 
unaightly  heads.    There  was  no  society — no  cordiality ; 
all  was  uncertainty  and  alarm.     Rumours  of  intended 
riots  agitated  the  tranquil  citieens  by  day,  whilst  shouts 
mod  vodferatious  disturbed  their  repose  at  night.    The 
sittings  of  the  congress  were  often  turbulent  and  disor- 
clerly ;  now  disturbed  by  the  groans  or  plaudits  of  the 
galleries,  or  now  interrupted  by  the  exaggerated  decla- 
mation of  orators,  who,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  ar- 
guments, not  unfrequently  appealed  to  the  passions  of 
the  spectators.    Agents  of  the  Parisian  Jacobinical  so- 
dety  mingled  in  the  groups  both  in  and  out  of  the 
chambers,  menacing  and  insulting  the  deputies.     Busi- 
ness was  carried  on,  but  the  goods  exposed  in  the  shops 
were  deficient  in  novelty  and  splendour.    There  was  a 
demand  for  the  necessaries,  but  none  for  the  luxuries  or 
superfluities  of  life.      Forced  loans  and  contributions 
wdghed  heavily  on   the  burghers,  whose  sufferings, 
fipm  these  and  other  causes,  were  augmented  by  inces* 
sant  military  lodgments.    Brussels,  from  its  central  si- 
tuation, being  the  rendezvous  or  place  of  transit  for 
almost  all  the  troops,  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  without 
officers  and  soldiers,  oftentimes  exigent  and  illrcon* 
ducted,  being  quartered  on  the  inhabitants.* 

Men's  minds  were  so  completely  absorbed  by  the 
overwhelming  interests  of  the  day,  that  all  subjects 


*  Houieliolden  in  tffluent  dreumstapoet  genenlly  gave  the  teen 
&  nun  ef  money  to  enable  them  to  fiirnisb  themselves  with  lodgings 
and  food  elsewhere ;  but  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  the  middling 
classes.  The  absolute  expenditure  for  each  soldier  was  about  aevent  r 
cents  per  day->tiiat  of  an  oftcer,  frwn  six  to  tea  fraaes.  A  pottien  of 
this  WW  retumtd  bj  the  sttthoritica 
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8ave  those  oonnected  with  politics  were  excluded.    Art 

and  sciences  were  neglected,  and  no  literature  thou^^l; 

of  but  the  public  journals.     The  avidity  with  wh.c 

men  sought  to  fortify  their  individual  hopes  or  opinic^ 

by  those  of  the  daily  press,  was  not  less  remarkalL. 

than  the  immense  influence  obtained  by  the  latter.  ^^ 

a  part  of  these  journals  were  supported  and  edited  b) 

foreigners,  who,  utterly  regardless  of  Belgic  interv-st^ 

had  embraced  journalism  as  a  mere  pecuniary  or  p:- 

tical  speculation.     The  ascendancy  of  these  papers  ovi' 

the  public  mind  was  not  less  prejudicial  than  extensile 

For  one  argument  tending  to  the  maintenance  of  p^^^^* 

or  evincing  any  acquaintance  with  the  true  principles  s. 

European  policy,  fifty  were  subversive,  visionarr,  ^^ 

utterly  opposed  to  those  maxims  which  form  the  ba'> 

of  social  order.     Both  writers  and  readers,  unable : 

discriminate  between  the  uses  and  abuses  of  a  free  pn^^ 

fell  into  the  opposite  extremes  of  excessive  licentku^ 

ness  or  excessive  timidity.     The  one,  unrestraintxl  b} 

law,  or  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  persov.^ 

chastisement,  launched  into  the  most  unwarrantable  lv 

cesses ;    the  other,  especially  such  as   were  in  office. 

being  unaccustomed  to  those  attacks  which  are  so  inct^- 

santly  directed  against  public  men  in  England,  trtm- 

bled  lest  their  words  and  actions  should  be  misinter 

preted,  or  that  they  should  be  held  up  as  objects  of 

sarcasm,  calumny,  and  perhaps  persecution.     Scarcth 

one  public  individual  was  exempt  from  this  weakness 

except  Mr.  Lebeau,  who,  from  the  first  moment  that  be 

raised  himself  above  the  level  of  the  common  politick 

horizon,  displayed  the  utmost  moral  courage  and  manW 

indifference  to  the  insults  and  libels  that  were  levelK^i 

against  him. 

The  most  salient  defects  in  the  conduct  of  Belgic  jour- 
nalists were,  firstly,  an  erroneous  impression  entertained 
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by  them  that  it  was  necessary  always  to  oppose  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  prove  their  own  independence ;  and, 
secondly,  their  forgetful  ness  of  their  true  position  in  re- 
gard to  other  states.  In  almost  every  point  connected  with 
European  policy,  they  argued  as  if  Belgium  was  para- 
mount, and  Europe  secondary.  They  treated  the  ques- 
tions of  territory  and  external  relations,  as  if  they  were 
a  power  of  the  first  order,  and  other  nations  a  mere  as- 
semblage of  petty  states,  destined  to  receive  laws  at 
their  hands.  Eager  to  be  admitted  into  the  general 
family  pact,  they  repudiated  the  maxims  that  were  ac- 
knowledged and  adopted  by  all  other  nations  as  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  co-existence.  That  which  Great  Bri  tain , 
Austria,  and  Prussia  considered  as  honourable  to  them- 
selves, they  declared  to  be  degrading  to  their  country. 
Regardless  of  all  interests  but  their  own,  they  objected 
to  the  smallest  concession,  and  yet  demanded  sacrifices 
from  others,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a  right.  Forgetting 
the  exiguity  of  their  numbers,  their  intestine  divisions, 
and  the  absence  of  every  essential  even  for  defence,  they 
boasted  of  thdr  strength,  unity,  and  powers  of  aggres- 
sion, and  talked  of  battles  and  campaigns,  as  though 
the  grand  army  had  been  at  their  disposal. 

It  is  true  they  held  the  torch  of  discord  suspended, 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  over  Europe.  They  might 
have  plunged  into  war,  and  constrained  France  to  fly  to 
their  assistance ;  but  they  forgot  that  the  first  bound  of 
the  lion  would  have  been  upon  the  carcass  of  their  own 
country,  on  which  it  would  have  gorged  and  battened 
ere  it  advanced  to  the  Rhine.  Whether  victors  or  van- 
quished, the  result  must  have  been  equally  disastrous  to 
them.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  war  was  either 
an  exchange  of  foreign  rulers,  or  a  return  to  the  very 
chains  they  had  so  recently  burst  asunder. 

In  speaking  of  the  general  condition  of  Brussels  at 
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Utter  ignorance  of  military  acienoe.  No  sopbiam,  bo 
theory  can  deatroy  the  practical  condusiona  of  expe^ 
rience.  Ancient  and  modem  history  abound  with  ex*- 
amplea.  It  is  incontestable  that  without  disciplkie 
there  oaa  be-no  unity,  without  unity  no  force,  and  with*. 
out  force  no  triuoiph.  Even  valour,  however  ardent  or 
chivalrous,  is  an  ine£fectual  substitute.  If  a  nation 
were  to  rely  on  legions  of  this  description  for  its  defence 
against  a  well*organized  enemy,  its  fate  would  be  simi- 
lar  to  that  dT  Belgium  in  1831.  A  few  regular  bat- 
talions would  suffice  to  overthrow  a  host.  On  the  other 
hand,  give  these  masses  the  organization  and  pay  of  the 
line,  and  you  destroy  their  civic  character  and  inde* 
pendence,  and  assimilate  them  at  once  to  standing  ar* 
niies. 

For  external  defence,  in  their  crude  form,  national 
guards  are  useless,  and  for  internal  protection,  their 
utility  is  problematical.  Disorders  were  often  indis^ 
putably  averted  at  Brussels  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  revolution,  by  the  firmness  of  these  burgher  mi- 
litia; and  it  is  incontestable  that  the  repose  of  Paris  has 
been  maintained,  since  the  July  revolution,  by  the  same 
class  of  citizens.  But  when  order  can  be  maintained, 
so  can  it  be  subverted  by  the  same  means ;  and  it  be- 
comes a  fearful  and  precarious  position,  when  the  exis- 
tence of  a  government  or  dynasty,  or  even  the  security 
of  private  property,  hangs  on  the  will  of  an  armed  peo- 
ple. Such  dependence  is  a  mere  inversion  of  military 
despotism.  The  moral  distinction  between  regular  scd- 
diers  and  national  guards  with  arms  in  their  hands,  is 
so  trifling  as  to  render  them  nearly  similar  in  effect. 
Bring  masses  together  by  battalions  or  corps,  and  they 
must  act  from  one  impulse,  or  they  would  fall  into  in- 
extricable confusion.  There  must  be  temporary  obe- 
add  docility,  though  there  be  no  discipline  or 
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instruction ;  and  as  the  mind  of  man  is  prone  to  yv 
to  enthusiasm  or  example,  and  to  be  led  away  by  tK 
fascinations  of  superior  intellect,  these  citizen  soli:' 
may  become  more  dangerous  to  freedom  in  the  hari> 
designing  persons,  than  regular  armies  in  those  of  ab'- 
governments.     Let  an  ambitious  and  able  leader, : 
matter  whether  he  be  a  prince  or  fortunate  soldier,  ^ 
over  these  bands,  and  he  may  convert  them  intu : 
direst  instruments  of  despotism.      It  is  a  trite  av 
that  ^'  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.*"    ^ 
may  be  applied  to  the  national  guards,  for  wbcii : 
people  are  taught  to  legislate  with  arms  in  their  ha' ' 
when  those  whom  it  were  best  to  keep  in  uttH  :r 
ranee  of  military  science,  and  of  the  immense  pon<^^ 
rived  from  unity,  are  initiated  into  the  elements  of  il^^ 
own  force,  and  supplied  with  the  means  ot  applyi^- 
the  danger  not  only  to  governments,  but  to  publ^ 
berty,  must  be  imminent.     Place  arms  in  the  hoQvp 
the  whole  male  population  of  Birmingham,  Hancbe 
or  Glasgow ;  teach  them  to  close,  wheel,  and  dep 
try  the  same  experiment  in  London — and  the  tr: 
unions  would  be  quickly  converted  into  an  overwheln 
power,  that  would  render  all  constitutional  goverm- 
or  legal  authority  utterly  impracticable.    The  da} 
yet  far  distant,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when  the  innovai 
will  be  introduced  into  Great  Britain.* 


•  These  lines  were  scarcely  dry  ere  the  disgraceful  scenes  d 
lage  and  disorder  of  the  8th  of  April,  1834,  took  place  it  Br^^- 
On  this  occasion  the  civic  guard,  though  legally  suromoneti,  ^^ 
unanimously  refused  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  pr^P^^  - 
their  outraged  fellow-citizens,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  rioters  cor^ ' 
their  attacks  to  the  Orangists. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BELOtAKS  DECIDE  OX  PEOCZEDIKO  TO  THE  SLECTIOK  OF  A 
tOVEREIOK — COLOWEL  ACHILf.X  MUEAT— CANDIDATE 8  FOE  THE 
THROVE  —  THE  CHOICE  DIVIDED  BETWEEN  THE  DUXES  OF 
LEUCHTENBERO  AND  NEMOURS — POLICY  AND  INTRIGUES  OF  THE 
FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  TO  INSURE  THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  DUKE 
DE  NEMOURB— CONDUCT  OF  LORD  PON80NBT  AND  M.  BRESSON 
UPON  THIS  OCCASION — LETTERS  AND  NOTES  FEOM  COUNT  8EBAS- 
TIANI  —  THE  DUKE  OF  LEUCHTENBERG,  THE  POPULAR  CANDI- 
DATE, PROPOSED  BT  MR.  LEBEAU  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE  DEPUTIES 
— THE  MARQUIS  DE  LA  WOESTINE  ARRIVES  AT  BRUSSELS — THE 
DUXE  OF  NEMOURS  ELECTED — A  DEPUTATION  FROM  THE  BELOIC 
CONGRESS  PROCEEDS  TO  PARIS — THE  CROWN  REJECTED  BT  LOUIS 
PHILIPPE — ORANGIST  MOVEMENTS — CONSPIRACY  OF  GREOOIRE 
AT  GHENT  DEFEATED  BY  THE  ENERGY  OF  VAN  DE  POEL — 
OREGOIRE  LIBERATED — VAN  SPETX*S  DEATH. 

Three  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of 
these  times  more  remarkable  than  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  first  efforts  of  the  Belgians  to  determine  the 
question  of  sovereignty.  But  the  nation  was  so  well 
convinced  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  intrigues  of  contending  factions,  it  was  so  wearied 
with  the  uncertainty  of  its  position,  and  so  apprehen- 
sive of  falling  into  complete  anarchy,  that  it  unani- 
mously applauded  the  resolution  of  congress  to  bring 
matters  to  a  speedy  issue. 

Diplomacy  alone  regretted  this  determination,  and 
sought  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  immediate  so- 
lution ;  but  from  motives  so  widely  different,  as  to 
threaten  an  interruption  to  the  continuance  of  that 
mutual  good  understanding  which  was  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  great  powers.  Russia,  in  the  first  place, 
though  on  the  eve  of  commencing  the  bloody  struggle 
which  was  destined  to  rivet  more  securely  the  chains  of 
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penoD  to  fill  the  new  throne.  All  were  unanimous  as 
to  the  point  of  exclusion,  whilst  they  differed  as  to  the 
individual  selection.  The  most  appropriate  choice  for 
all  parties  would,  doubtless,  have  been  Prince  Leopold, 
of  Saxe-Cobourg ;  but  the  motives  that  induced  Oreat 
Sritain  to  desire  delay,  influenced  her  at  that  moment 
in  discouraging  all  overtures  regarding  that  prince, 
mrhose  name  had  already  been  suggested  both  to  the 
Sritidi  envoy  at  Brussels  and  to  the  government  at 
home.  The  jealousy  then  entertained  towards  England 
by  the  French  liberals  was  likewise  an  obstacle  to  a 
<x>mbination,  which,  in  fact,  was  skilfully  reserved  for  a 
future  and  more  propitious  occasion. 

An  immense  step  towards  the  preservation  of  har- 
mony had,  however,  been  effected  by  extending  the 
exclusive  ve/o,  not  only  to  **  any  prince  of  the  famXlu% 
reigning  in  the  Jive  states^  whose  representatives  were 
assembled  in  London  in  Conference^**  but  to  the  Duke 
of  Leuchtenburg.-t"  The  consanguinity  of  the  latter  to 
Napoleon*s  family  was  calculated  to  revive  the  intrigues 
of  the  imperialists,  and  to  fill  Belgium  with  the  partisans 
of  a  dynasty  who  were  far  from  having  renounced  their 
pretensions  to  the  French  sceptre.  Indeed,  the  hopes 
of  this  party  were  at  one  moment  so  strongly  excited, 
that  even  Colonel  Achille  Murat,  eldest  son  of  the  chi- 
valrous ex-king  of  Naples,  was  induced  to  quit  his  re* 
tirement  in  the  United  States,  and  to  try  the  general 
pulse  by  entering  the  Belgip  service.  Others  of  the 
same  family  also  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  banishment  from  France,  and  threw  ont 
hints  of  transferring  their  residence  to  Brussels  The 
striking  personal  resemblance  between  Colonel  Murat 

•  Protocol  14,  lit  of  February,  1831. 

f  Aiigtttte  Charles  Eugene  Napoleon,  son  of  Prince  Eugene 
(BeaakamoU),  bom  9th  of  Deoeaiber,  1810,  now  Prince  Angtiste  of 
Portugal,  married  to  Dooa  Maria. 
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that  national  independence  of  which  they  appeared  so 
lealous,  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  a  perfect  accord 
between  England  and  France.  To  interrupt  that  har* 
inony  was  the  grand  object  of  their  adversaries.  Had 
they  succeeded,  reunion  or  restoration  were  inevitable. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  Europe  and  Belgium,  the 
bond  which  the  great  powers  had  entered  into,  a  bond 
which  has  been  well  designated  as  *^  a  virtuous  conspi- 
racy to  avert  war,^  acted  as  an  efficient  counterpoise  to 
the  feverish  impolicy  of  the  Belgic  deputies ;  whose  re- 
solution was  the  more  uncalled  for,  since  they  had 
already  determined  to  gratify  their  own  inclinations  in 
the  choice  of  a  monarch,  in  despite  of  friendly  counsels 
and  hostile  warnings. 

No  sooner  was  the  question  of  **  the  choice  of  a  chief 
of  the  state"*^  seriously  agitated,  than  a  host  of  compe- 
titors for  royal  honours  were  introduced  to  public  no- 
tice.     The    pretenders,    most  of  whose  names  were 
brought  forward  without  their  previous  knowledge  or 
acquiescence,  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  deputies 
destined  to  elect  them.     France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  each  contributed  its  quota.    Petitions  were 
presented  to  congress  on  the  27th'  of  January  in  favour 
of  La  Fayette,  Fabvier,  Sebastiani,  Chateaubriand,  the 
Prince  of  Garignan,  the  Archduke  Charles,  Surlet  de 
Chokier,  Charles  Rogier,  the  PopCj  Felix  de  Merode, 
Prince  Othoof  Bavaria,  Duke  John  of  Saxony ,  a  prince 
of  Salro,  the  Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Leuchtenberg,  and 
even  Louis  Philippe  with  a  vice-royalty.     Independent 
of  these,  the  names  of  the  Dukes  of  Lucca  and  Reich- 
stadt,  and  the  Prince  of  Capua,  brother  of  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  were  also  suggested.     The  choice  of 
the  latter  was  seriously  contemplated  by  the  French 
cabinet,  and  even  recommended  by  Prince  Talleyrand, 
but  the  Belgians  never  evinced  the  slightest  predilection 
for  him ;  and  though  he  was  not  absolutely  objection* 
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Both  were  consequently  declared  inadmissible  by  the 
Conference.  The  Belgians  could  not  plead  ignorance ; 
for  although  the  protocols  of  the  first  and  seventh  of 
February  were  posterior  to  the  election,  they  were 
warned  by  M.  Bresson,  up  to  the  moment  when  he  re- 
ceived instructions  to  encourage  the  choice  of  the  Duke 
of  Nemours.  They  were  assured  of  the  same  fact  by 
Lord  Ponsonby,  from  the  first  hour  the  question  was 
agitated,  down  to  the  moment  that  the  ultimate  refusal 
of  Louis  Philippe  opened  the  eyes  of  the  most  incredu- 
lous. The  language  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  which  was  wil- 
fully misrepresented  by  both  parties,  never  varied — ^it 
was  essentially  and  unequivocally  negative,  without  a 
rnomenfs  intermission.  The  name  of  the  Archduke 
Charlesof  Austria  was  likewise  brought  forward;  but,  in- 
dependent  of  his  imperial  highness  being  directly  afiected 
by  the  exclusive  prohibition  of  the  fourteenth  protocol, 
he  could  only  be  considered  as  a  cloak  for  the  partisans 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  for  those  who,  being  inti- 
mately convinced  of  the  non-acceptance  or  non-recogni- 
tion of  the  other  two,  voted  in  his  favour,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  absolute  majority  that  might 
pronounce  itself  for  either  one  or  the  other. 

The  combination  in  favour  of  the  son  of  the  illustrious 
Eugene,  in  a  great  measure  the  creation  of  Mr.  Lebeau, 
was  proposed  by  him,  and  advocated  by  almost  all  the 
moderate  liberals,  and  those  who  might  be  considered 
most  frankly  attached  to  the  independence  of  their 
country.  The  French  re-unionists,  including  the  few 
republicans,  and  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  party,  rallied 
Tt>und  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  whose  sovereignty,  had  it 
been  peaceably  recognized,  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  a  French  vice-royalty—with  this  important  difference, 
that  in  lieu  of  admitting  the  Belgians  to  a  participation 
in  the  honours  and  advantages  of  an  integral  incorpora- 
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the  doctrinaires,  it  was  a  duty  it  owed  itself  to  be  pre- 
pared for  that  aggressive  system  which  would  have 
been  infallibly  forced  upon  it,  had  the  movement  party 
gained  the  ascendancy.  It  is  evident  that  its  object  in 
promoting  the  choice  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  after 
repeated  assurances  of  opposing  such  election,  was  not 
undertaken  with  the  ultimate  view  of  acceptance,  but 
in  order  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  Duke  of  Leuch- 
tenberg,  whose  vicinity  was  considered  dangerous  to  the 
internal  repose  of  France  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
new  dynasty.  In  the  position  in  which  the  cabinet  of 
the  Palais  Royal  found  itself,  and  under  the  irrevocable 
determination  formed  by  the  king  not  to  accept  the 
crown  for  his  son,  the  election  must  be  considered  as  a 
line  stroke  of  policy.  It  averted  a  great  and  immediate 
evil,  and  afforded  time  for  the  consideration  of  a  moi'e 
congenial  combination,  which  only  required  develop^ 
ment  and  skilful  management  to  ensure  success. 

By  refusing  to  adhere  to  the  protocol  of  the  27tbt 
under  the  plea  of  the  Conference  being  *<  a  mediation,^' 
and  at  the  same  time  directly  intervening  by  denounc- 
ing the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  as  an 
act  of  hostility  to  France,  it  was  guilty  of  a  palpable 
contradiction.  But  had  it  remained  neuter — ^had  the- 
Belgians,  who  were  deaf  to  advice  and  remonstrances, 
not  been  menaced,  the  son  of  Beauhamais  would  have 
been  elected  by  a  large  majority.  France  must  then 
have  drawn  the  sword,  or  submitted  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  monarch,  who,  rallying  round  his  throne 
all  the  discontented  spirits  of  Europe,  would  have 
been  a  perpetual  firebrand  at  her  threshold,  and,  with- 
out offering  the  smallest  guarantee  to  Europe,  would 
have  been  a  source  of  uneasiness  and  embarrassment ; 
in  fiict,  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies.    In  the  then  social  and   roond  con- 
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hypothesis  of  the  two  last  princes,  as  connected  with 
the  question  of  war,  ought  to  have  been  reversed. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  election  of  the  Duke  of 
I/euchtenberg  would  have  rendered  it  imperative  on 
France  to  act  up  to  her  declarations,  under  the  penalty 
of  betraying  a  dangerous  feebleness.  If  she  did  not 
dedare  immediate  war,  she  must  have  renounced  all 
amicable  relations  with  Belgium,  and  withdrawn  her 
plenipotentiary  from  the  Conference,  and  thus  impeded 
the  march  of  those  negotiations,  on  the  solution  of  which 
depended  the  repose  of  the  Continent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  acceptance  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours  never 
having  been  seriously  contemplated,  his  mere  election 
offered  no  impediment  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good 
understanding  between  the  powers.  It  not  only  afforded 
the  French  government  a  favourable  opportunity  of  try- 
ing its  own  strength  at  home,  but  of  proving  its  mode- 
ration  and  disinterestedness  abroad,  and  thereby  forti- 
fying itself  in  the  opinion  of  foreign  cabinets.  Immense 
clamour  was  raised  throughout  Belgium  at  what  was  de- 
nominated the  weakness  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  du- 
plicity of  his  ministers.  But  men  judged  from  the  ex- 
cited passions  of  the  moment,  and  not  from  the  dictates 
of  reason,  or  from  any  profound  calculation  of  political 
chances.  The  six  days*  debates  on  this  question  scarcely 
produced  one  single  political  prophecy  borne  out  by  sub- 
sequent events.  All  seemed  bewildered  in  a  maze  of 
theory,  utterly  opposed  to  the  experience  of  the  past  or 
the  probabilities  of  the  future. 

Until  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  appointed  for 
final  discussion,  the  French  government  appears  to  have 
acted  in  perfect  concordance  with  the  general  views  of  the 
allies.  Indeed,  as  late  as  the  11th  of  January,  M.  Bresson 
addressed  a  note  to  the  president  of  the  Belgic  diplo- 
matic committee,  stating  that  the  election  of  the  Duke  of 
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It  was  Stated  therein  that  Count  Sebastian!  had  pe- 
remptorily declared,  ^  that  the  objections  of  the  king 
were  irreyocable;  that  France  would  never  recognize 
the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  as  King  of  Belgium,  nor 
Louis  Phili{q)e  ever  give  him  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage ;  and  that  his  majesty  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  of  all  possible  combinations,  that  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  would  be  the  most  disagreeable 
to  France,  and  the  least  favourable  to  the  repose  and 
independence  of  Belgium.'*  The  private  dispatch  from 
whence  the  above  passage  is  extracted,  and  which  con- 
tained other  observations  equally  positive  in  r^ard  to 
the  Duke  of  Nemours,  was  not  intended  for  publication. 
But  with  that  puerile  thirst  for  publicity,  that  impolitic 
indiscretion,  and  total  disregard  to  diplomatic  usages, 
which  characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  Belgic  go- 
vernment and  representatives  of  that  period,  the  letter 
was  read  to  the  chambers,  and  thence  found  its  way 
into  the  journals.  The  unlooked-for  publication  of  this 
document  having  given  rise  to  an  attack  on  the  French 
ministry  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  its  contents  were 
partially  denied  by  Count  Sebastiani ;  but  not  the 
slightest  doubt  remained  that  Mr.  Rogier  had  faithfully 
repeated  the  sense,  if  not  the  literal  expressions,  of  the 
French  foreign  minister. 

However,  in  lieu  of  producing  the  desired  e£Pect,  these 
communications  were  clamorously  objected  to  as  a  direct 
violation  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  They 
served  but  to  augment  the  headstrong  obstinacy  of  the 
Bdgic  chambers  and  patriotic  associations,  and  to  con- 
firm them  in  their  reckless  determination  to  gratify  their 
own  inclinations  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign ;  a  resolu- 
tion that  was  loudly  applauded  as  a  vigorous  and  neces- 
sary proof  of  nationality  and  independence.  Conse- 
quently, the  partisans  of  the  two  principal  candidates 
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tion  of  the  King  of  the  French,  and  that  the  interest  of 
Belgium  herself  imperatively  commanded  this  reserve.'' 

Every  possible  intrigue  was  nevertheless  set  oh  foot 
to  procure  a  majority.  The  Count  de  Mejean,  a  French 
officer,  long  attached  to  the  Beauhamais  family,  was 
despatched  from  Munich  to  Brussels,  where  he  remained 
three  days,  and  contributed  largely  to  strengthen  the 
hopes  of  the  prince's  partisans.  The  name  of  Leuch- 
tenberg  was  scrawled  upon  all  the  walls.  The  press,  espie- 
cially  the  Courriery  enthusiastically  supported  his  cause, 
and,  declaring  the  will  of  the  French  people  to  be  para- 
mount to  that  of  the  government,  derided  the  idea  of 
French  intervention.  His  portrait  was  exposed  in  all 
the  shops,  or  appended  to  the  trees  of  liberty.  Songs  to 
his  honour  were  chanted  in  the  public  thoroughfares. 
His  bust  was  crowned  and  inaugurated  at  the  theatre, 
amidst  deafening  plaudits.  The  taverns  were  filled  with 
drunken  roysterers,  carousing  at  his  expense  ;  and  pro- 
cessions, preceded  by  banners  and  music,  paraded  the 
streets,  or  tumultuously  assembled  round  the  hall  of 
congress,  demanding  his  election. 

In  short,  unless  some  vigorous  counter-effort  was  made 
by  French  diplomacy,  it  was  evident  that  his  success 
would  be  inevitable.  This  appeared  the  more  probable, 
as,  by  a  sudden  and  capricious  revulsion  of  popular 
opinion,  the  conduct  of  the  very  cabinet  for  which  con- 
gress had  recently  evinced  such  exclusive  sympathy, 
was  now  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  representatives, 
and  acrimoniously  criticised  by  the  press.  These  sar- 
casms were,  however,  principally  levelled  against  Count 
Sebastian],  who  was  held  up  as  the  greatest  enemy  to 
Belgic  independence,  and  spoken  of,  even  in  the  presence 
of  M.  Bresson,  in  terms  of  undisguised  averson.* 

*  M.  Bresson,  chaneing  to^ine  one  day  «t  the  celefarated  restaqnu 
teur  Dtt  Bos,  a  partj  of  patriots  loudly  discussed  the  merits  of  certaiH 

i3 
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In  despite  of  the  suspicions  of  Orangisai  attacoed  to 
the  English  mission,  the  current  of  populantj  set  for  i 
time  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Lebeau,  and  many  other  saDe- 
minded  patriots,  appeared  desirous  to  establish  an  iDte:- 
course  which  had  hitherto  been  avoided  hj  almost  si 
save  the  anti-national  party.  British  influence  impel- 
ceptibly  gained  ground  :  that  of  France  diminished  i: 
a  corresponding  ratio.  Lord  Ponsonby  skilfully  tvaik 
himself  of  this  turn  in  the  public  mind  to  improve  hb 
acquaintance  with  the  moderate  liberals,  and  especial!} 
with  Mr.  Lebeau,  in  whom  he  quickly  discovered  ma '.^ 
of  the  essential  qualities  that  were  calculated  to  enti6 
him  to  a  prominent  situation  in  the  future  govemnic^t 
of  his  country.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  \^ 
de  Weyer,  Charles  le  Hon,  the  De  Brouck^res,  and  t^t 
or  three  others,  Mr.  Lebeau  was  almost  the  only  tds 
who  at  that  moment  offered  any  evidence  of  future  p^' 
liamentary  or  political  pre-eminence. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Bresson^s  report  of  the  pragrt^ 
of  the  Leuchtenberg  combination  awakened  considerabi' 
uneasiness  at  Paris,  and  at  length  induced  the  goverr- 
ment  to  adopt  the  only  course  by  which  it  could  extri 
cate  itself  from  its  embarrassment,  without  disturbini 
the  repose  of  Europe.  Not  only  was  the  utmost  de^ 
terity  and  promptitude  required  on  the  part  of  the  Fn^^^^ 
agents,  but,  in  order  to  guard  against  all  possibih'ty  of 


diplomatistB,  and,  above  all,  of  Sebastiani,  in  terms  of  extreme  U- 
terness.  At  the  moment  they  were  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  roca 
one  of  them,  feeling  perhaps  that  they  had  gone  too  £u-,  approoc^^^ 
M-  Bresson,  and  offered  some  excuses,  hoping  that  he  did  not  cor.- 
sider  there  was  anjr  thing  personal  towards  himselfl  **  I  suppo^ 
not,**  replied  M.  Bresson,  with  great  coolness,  ^  for  I  conciuJe .' 
you  had  the  intention  to  insult  me,  that  jou  would  at  least  bro 
had  the  courage  to  aaj  so.*'  The  other  stammered,  bowed,  i^- 
retired. 
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indiscretion,  it  was  even  deemed  necessary  for  the  go- 
vernment to  conceal  from  them  the  real  nature  of  its 
ulterior  intentions ;  a  proceeding  that  might  have  led  to 
fatal  results. 

Instructions  were,  therefore,  forwarded  to  M.  Bresson 
to  insure  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  In- 
structions that  were  followed  by  him  with  such  eagerness 
and  zeal,  as  to  impress  the  public  with  the  idea  that  he 
acted  under  a  conviction  of  immediate  acceptance.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  case;  for,  however  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  his  country — however  well  calculated  to  conduct  the 
most  intricate  diplomatic  mission  with  skill  and  ability— -> 
M.  Bresson  was  too  high-minded  and  too  independent 
to  lend  himself  knowingly  to  any  such  act  of  duplicity 
as  that  of  which  he  was  the  instrument.  A  subsequent 
illness,  brought  on  by  anxiety  of  mind,  afforded  sufficient 
proof  of  his  vexation  at  the  equivocal  character  he  had 
been  compelled  to  sustain.  Although  denounced  at  first 
as  a  willing  participator  in  the  delusion  practised 
upon  the  Belgians,  and  even  -menaced  with  personal 
violence,  public  opinion  was  not  long  ere  it  distinguished 
the  agent  from  the  employer,  and  rendered  due  homage 
to  the  integrity  and  upright  character  of  the  former.* 

The  coldness  that  had  already  manifested  itself  be- 
tween M.  Bresson  and  Lord  Ponsonby,  which  had  its 
source  in  the  mysterious  and  vacillating  policy  of  the 
French  government,  was  augmented  by  the  events  at- 
tendant  on  the  Duke  of  Nemours'  election  ;  during  which 
the  French  commissioner,  not  unfrequently  yielding  to 

*  So  leriouB  were  the  apprehensions  for  M.  Bres8on*s  persooftl 
safety,  that  an  old  French  cabinet  courier,  who  had  formerly 
served  in  hb  &milj,  urged  him  with  tears  in  his  ejes  to  quit  the  city 
furtively.  Of  coarse,  this  exasperation  did  not  manifest  itself  until 
the  reports  of  the  refUsal  of  Louis  Philippe  shewed  the  Belgians  that 
they  had  been  duped. 
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the  impetuous  ardour  of  a  Ranguiiie  temperameot,  ^as 
not  always  enabled  to  restrain  himself  within  those  eoc^ 
and  phlegmatic  bounds  that  are  so  requisite  in  diploDwy 
In  this  essential  qualification  he  was  inferior  to  i^* 
English  colleague ;  who,  independent  of  that  higH-bre: 
bearing  for  which  he  was  conspicious  on  all  ordinir} 
occasions,  appeared  to  gather  additional  dignity  a^^' 
self-possession  in  proportion  to  tlie  increase  of  surrourKi 
ing  frictions . 

Great  allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  both,  fr^ 
the  one  hand,  the  British  commissioner  did  not  supp'^ 
that  the  French  cabinet  could  think  it  necessary  to  i^ 
ceive  their  own  agent.  Feeling  satisfied  also,  that  tc^ 
election  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours  was  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  views  of  the  Conference,  of  which  he  i^ 
M.  Bresson  were  joint  envoys.  Lord  Ponsonbv  ^ 
justly  surprised  and  indignant  on  perceiving  that  ^ 
colleague  had  identified  himself,  heart  and  hand,  vrit- 
what  he  considered  a  dangerous  and  anti-Eurofv;^ 
combination.  This  astonishment  increased  on  his bei'^ 
informed  that  M.  Bresson  had  assured  those  wbosotii^' 
counsel  of  him,  that  no  doubt  existed  of  immediate  k 
ceptance,  though  it  was  evident  that  such  accept^^ 
was  utterly  incompatible  wiih  the  peace  of  Europe.  ^'^ 
a  direct  violation  of  all  previous  pledges.  Such,  in  f^^- 
were  the  assurances  of  M.  Bresson,  until  within  a  f^^ 
hours  of  Louis  Philippe^'s  definitive  reply.  A  convincir.: 
proof  of  his  sincerity  ;  for  the  Duke  of  LeuchtenbtrJ 
having  been  rejected,  and  the  evil  so  much  dreaded  b} 
the  French  cabinet  victoriously  set  aside,  it  is  opp>'^ 
to  common  reason  to  suppose  that  he  should  persist  ir 
protracting  the  mystification  up  to  the  eleventh  hour 
had  he  not  himself  been  grievously  misled.  Lord  P '^* 
sonby  could,  however,  only  judge  from  effects.  T. 
schimiy  therefore,  waxed  into  an  absolute  breach;  sQ^^- 


ir 
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all  farther  ccM>peratioa  was  impracticable,  the  removal 
of  one  or  the  other  became  imperative.  Lord  Ponaonbjr 
had  obeyed  the  instructions  of  the  Conference,  M.  Brefr- 
son  had  violated  them.  Justice  demanded  the  recal  of 
the  latter. « 

On  the  other  hand,  the  malevolence  and  excessive 
seal  of  the  contending  parties  contributed  to  augment 
the  roisttnderstanding,  and  to  increase  the  jealousy  and 
ill-will,  of  M.  Bresson  towards  the  English  mission ;  and 
this  in  despite  of  the  prudent  and  conciliatory  effi^rts 
of  Mr.  Abercrombie,  the  British  secretary  of  Legation, 
who  acted  as  mediator.  Amongst  other  circumstances 
calculated  to  irritate  M.  Bresson,  it  was  reported  that 
Lord  Ponsonby  not  only  supported  the  Duke  of  Leuch* 
tenberg,  but  that  he  had  spoken  with  confidence  of  his 
recognition  by  Great  Britain,  and  that  he  had  dedared 
that  ^*his  instructions  were  to  quit  Brussels  within 
twenty«four  hours,  should  the  Duke  of  Nemours  be 
elected.**^  An  explanation  consequently  ensued,  in  whieh 
Lord  Ponsonby  unequivocally  denied  having  used  the 
expressions  attributed  to  him,  and  declared  that  he  was 
furnished  with  no  other  instructions  than  to  discounte- 
nance the  election  of  both  candidates,  **  n^her  of  wkem 
unnM  or  could  be  accepted,'' 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  English  misaioD. 
not  only  to  M.  Bresson,  but  to  all  those  who  consulted 
it.     Indeed,  Great  Britain  being  still  deceived  as  to  the 


*  This  necessity  became  the  more  imperative,  for  the  Belgic 
goyemment  had  grounded  its  rejection  of  certain  protocols  (20th  of 
January  and  7th  of  Februarj)  on  the  absence  of  M.  Bresson's  signa- 
ture ^  It  is  evident,"  said  Mr.  Van<de  Weyer,  in  the  congrass^  nn 
the  lOth  of  February,  '^  that  Lord  Ponsonby  cannot  alone  maSfs  any 
communication  to  congress.  I/ord  Ponsonby  and  M.  Bresson  are  the 
agenu  of  the  London  plenipotentiaries ;  they  can  only  act  officuUiy 
when  acting  iiogether;  and  the  diplomatic  committee  can  only  Recog- 
nize their  oomnuaieatioDs  oa  t^isla/  whoa  they  are  sigaed  \tf  kollL  . 
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force  of  the  Orangists,  continued  to  adhere  to  the  cz:^^ 
of  the  hereditary  prince,  whose  partisans  were  acti^e.< 
engaged  in  preparing  a  moyement  in  the  Flanders.   1 
was  in  the  sterile  hope  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  ?.k 
cess,  that  England  opposed  every  other  combiDatn' 
and  even  objected  to  that  of  Prince  Leopold.    But  eve 
supposing  the  national  will  had  not  raised  an  in~- 
perable  barrier  against  such  a  project,   the  French  a^ 
net  no  longer  made  any  secret  oi  its  hostility.  T: 
fact    was    publicly   announced    by   Sebastiani  to  c 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  23d  of  February.    Are* 
acknowledging    that,    prior  to   the  exclusion  of  tc 
Nassaus,   he  had   not    considered   the  choice  of  ^' 
Prince    of   Orange   impossible,   the    French  mii^^-^'^' 
terminated  thus: — "From  that  moment,  the  cabiM 
having  due  regard  to  a  decision  by  which   the  Belg*^"" 
so  peremptorily  manifested  their  will,  has  not  p^^^ 
pated  in  any  steps  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Orsr^ 
Not  only  has  it  not  participated,  but  it  has  int^rp^ 
the  influence  of  its  counsels.     This  combination,  ^^'^' 
would   have  encountered  insurmountable  obstacles'  '* 
only  calculated  henceforth  to  illumine  civil  war/'* 

No  ways  dismayed  by  surrounding  difficulties,  be- 
Lord  Ponsonby  and  M.  Bresson  steadily  pursued  thf' 
own  course :  the  one,  with  a  degree  of  zealous  energ; 
that  gave  the  affair  the  air  of  being  a  question  in  ^i^'^ 
the  honour  of  his  country  was  implicated ;  the  other,  ^^^ 
the  cool  penetration  of  a  man  who  felt  assured  that,  if  ^^| 
grand  object  of  his  government  could  not  be  carrn^ 
into  efiect,  the  failure  would  lead  to  the  sttcces^^^;^ 
introduction  of  another  combination,  which  offered  ^ 
the  guarantees  demanded  by  the  Conference,  and  v^^^' 

•  MonUeur  Fran^ait,  24th  of  Febnury,   1831.     Speecb  of  t^' 
foreign  minister. 
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was  io  every  way  calculated  to  conciliate  the  views  of  tlie 
Belgic  natioD. 

Fearing  lest  M.  Bresson^s  exertions  might  prove  in- 
sufficient, the  French  cabinet  thought  it  prudent  to 
send  a  coadjutor  to  his  assistance.  The  person  selected 
for  this  mission  was  the  Marquis  de  la  Woestine,  an  old 
imperial  officer,  who  had  passed  the  sixteen  years  of  the 
restoration  in  exile  at  Brussels ;  where,  from  his  con- 
nexion with  several  noble  families^  he  was  supposed 
to  possess  considerable  influence.  Without  offering  any 
official  pledges  of  acceptance,  De  la  Woestine  privately 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  election  once  effected^ 
France  would  not  hear  of  a  refusal,  and  thus  gained 
over  many  persons  who  were  hitherto  undecided  in  their 
opinions.  At  the  same  time,  the  Belgic  envoy  at  Paris, 
the  Count  de  Gelles,  contributed  largely  by  his  private 
communications  to  the  success  of  the  intrigue.  Never- 
theless the  strength  of  the  parties  was  so  nearly  ba* 
lanced,  that  M.  Bresson  judged  it  expedient  to  de* 
mand  some  more  forcible  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  his  government,  and  to  proceed  himself  to  Paris, 
to  explain  the  critical  nature  of  the  impending  struggle. 
During  his  brief  absence,  the  following  letter,  in  reply  to 
a  despatch  previously  addressed  by  him  to  Sebastiani, 
was  communicated  to  the  provisional  government  and 
chambers,  by  M.  de  la  Woestine,  who  had  remained  as 
charg^  d'^affairs : — 

<<  Pom,  January  27, 1831. 
^^  Si  a, — I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  24cb. 
The  king^s  council,  which  assembled  this  morning,  was 
unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of  declaring  to  the  provi- 
sional government,  that  the  French  cabinet  will  consi- 
der the  choice  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  for  the 
Belgic  throne  aa  an  act  ofhoHility  towards  France.  In 
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case  congress,  in  despite  of  this  declaration,  shall iri 
ceed  to  such  election,  you   will  quit  Brussels  kr. 

(Signed)         •*  Sebabtiaxi' 
"To  M.  Bresson.*" 

This  peremptory  declaration,   which    Count  SeV^- 
tiani,  by  an  extraordinary  sophism,  afterwards  decl:^^ 
to  be  an  act  of  non-recognition  and  notofintenenh* 
was  too  unequivocal  not  to  produce  the  desired  efft: 
Consequently,  of  the  seventy-one  who  had  cgned  i^- 
proposition  in   favour  of  the   Duke   of  Luchtenlv-: 
four  on  the  first  division  receded  from  their  plt^-: 
while  all  those  who  had  reserved  their  votes,  or  had '. 
tended  to  pronounce  themselves  for  him,  passed  over^ 
the  side  of  his  competitors.  The  discussion,  which  cj- 
menced  on  the  28th  of  January,  continued  until  tbt  *■ 
temoon  of  the  3d  of  February,  on  which  day  M.  Br^ 
son,  who  had  only  remained  a  few  hours  in  Paris,  cv"-' 
municated  that  celebrated  note  from  Count  Sebastia^^ 
which  has  so  often  been  alluded  to,  and  which,  bt'-' 
skilfully  thrown  in  at  the  moment  of  the  debate,  sen^ 
to  rally  more  than  one  hesitating  vote,  and  to  inip'^^- 
the  whole  with  a  conviction  that  France  had  resolveii^^ 
abstain  from  all  farther  intervention:  — 

"  Paris,  February  h  1^31 
**  Sir, — If,  as  I  hope,  you  have  not  communicateti^^ 
the  government  the  protocol  of  the  27th  of  January,  jt^" 
will  oppose  yourself  to  this  communication,  because  tre 
king's  government  has  not  adhered  to  its  disposiu^r"^^ 
As  regards  the  question  of  debts,  as  well  as  that  o( 
fixing  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  Belgic  and  Pi'^'' " 
territory,  we  always  intended  it  to  be  understood  tlui 
the  free  coocurrence  of  both  states  was  necessary. 
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^*  The  Conference  of  London  is  a  mediation^  and  the 
intention  of  the  king* a  government  is^  that  it  should 
never  lose  that  character. 

(Signed)        **  Horace  Sebastiani.^ 

**  To  M.  Bresson.'* 

The  ooromunication  of  this  letter  elicited  the  liveliest 
demonstrations  of  satisfaction  from  the  assembly.  It 
was,  in  fact,  admirably  calculated  to  restore  French  influ- 
ence, and  to  promote  an  idea  that  France,  difiering  from 
the  views  and  principles  of  the  Conference  was  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  Belgium  in  resisting  any  encroachment 
on  the  part  of  the  great  powers ;  it  was,  above  all,  well 
adapted  to  mask  that  latent  thirst  for  partition,  which 
lurked  behind  all  the  movements  of  the  French  cabinet. 
Mr.  Lebeau,  however,  availed  himself  of  its  contents  to 
endeavour  to  rally  the  spirits  of  his  supporters.  He 
declared,  that  *^  France  having  thus  acknowledged  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  could  not  refuse  to  re- 
cognize the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  without  being 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  contradiction,  and  thus  destroying 
all  confidence  in  her  sincerity.*"  But  this,  by  no  means, 
entered  into  Count  Sebastiani'^s  contemplation.  His 
object  was  not  to  annul  the  veto  against  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  but  to  inspire  confidence  in  those  who 
supported  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  Count  Sebastiani*s 
note,  as  regarded  the  actual  crisis,  must  be  considered  as 
a  master-piece  of  diplomatic  craft  —  but  when  coupled 
with  subsequent  events,  it  stands  unparalleled  for  its 
inconsistency  and  want  of  sincerity. 

As  die  discussion  drew  to  a  dose,  the  impatience  and 
anxiety  of  the  deputies,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  people, 
who  crowded  the  galleries  and  adjacent  streets,  was 
raised  to  the  utmost  pitch.  The  fluctuation  and  inde- 
cision of  several  members  was,  however,  so  .greats  even 
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up  to  the  last  momenty  that  it  was  difficult  to  calcuL 
the  result,  although  M.  Bresson,  who  watched  \ 
proceeding  with  intense  anxiety,  iqppeared  coofida: 
success.  The  critical  moment  having  at  length  am^ 
the  tellers  drew  tlie  names  from  the  urn,  and  read  t^.; 
aloud  amidst  a  breathless  silence.  Neither  candi: 
having  obtained  an  absolute  majori^  on  the  first  >c' 
tiny,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to  a  second,  »^ 
eight  members,  who  had  previously  supported  the  D 
of  Leuchtenberg,  or  the  Archduke,  having  trans/ " 
their  votes  to  the  French  prince,  the  latter  obtained 
victory  by  a  majority  of  one  voice.* 

Although  many  were  deeply  disappointed  at  the 
of  tlieir  favourite,  the  fickle  populace  received  the  i 
nouncement  wiih  uprorious  acclamations ;  and  irhei  v 
thunder  of  the  artillery,  and  the  merry  chiming  of  t 
bells  proclaimed  the  election  of  a  monarch,  they  wer: 
eager  to  applaud  the  choice  of  Louis  Charles  Philipix 


•  First  scrutiny : — 

Number  of  yoters 191 

Absolute  m^oril J .  •• 96 

Duke  of  Nemours 88 

Duke  of  Leuchtenberg..... 07 

The  Archduke 36 

Absent 9 

Total 900 

Second  scrutinj:— 

Number  ofroters , 192 

Absolute  m^joritjr 07 

Duke  of  Nemours 97   ' 

Duke  of  Leuchtenberg 74 

The  Archduke. 21 

Absent g 

Total :    iOO 
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Orleans,  as  they  would  have  been  to  celebrate  tbat 
of  the  son  of  Eugene.  The  tradespeople  and  artisans 
of  Brussels,  who  had  so  grievously  suffered  from  a 
stagnation  of  business,  hailed  with  joy  an  event  that 
promised  a  return  to  prosperity.  All  they  wanted  was 
tranquillity,  and  the  presence  of  a  court,  no  matter 
whence  the  prince  that  might  ascend  the  throne.  Tri- 
umph now  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Bresson  and  his 
idroit  assistant,  who  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  Paris, 
;o  communicate  the  successful  issue  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  diplomatic  artifices  that  was  ever  practised 
>n  a  nation ;  an  artifice  which,  however  objectionable 
18  an  abstract  fact,  had  the  indisputable  merit  of  pre* 
;erving  European  peace.  As  a  general  measure,  there- 
fore, it  requires  no  defence. 

No  sooner  had  Congress  terminated  the  grand  opera- 
tion of  election,  than  it  resolved  to  dispatch  a  deputation 
>f  ten  members  to  Paris,  to  communicate  the  result  to 
Louis  Philippe,  and  solicit  his  acceptance ;  a  result  little 
loubted  by  the  deputies,  who  joyously  proceeded  on 
heir  mission  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and  arrived  in 
he  French  capital  on  the  following  day,  where  they 
vere  received  with  distinguished  marks  of  regard  and 
x>urtesy,  and  even  lodged  and  entertained  at  the  royal 
^xpense. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  follow  the  negotiations  at 
Paris  through  their  various  stages.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
he  deputation  was  not  long  ere  it  discovered  that  it 
lad  been  buoyed  up  vrith  false  hopes ;  that  neither  the 
ntrigues  of  the  Count  de  Celles,  nor  the  remonstrances 
>f  the  movement  party,  nor,  what  in  most  instances 
lught  to  be  regarded  as  a  still  more  powerful  stimulant, 
imbitiony  could  induce  Louis  Philippe  to  swerve  from  his 
pacific  pledges.  This  honourable  conduct  on  the  part  of 
he  King  of  the  French  was  further  confirmed  by  his 
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adhesion  to  the  protocols  of  the  1st  and  7^h  of  Februr 
(Nos.  14  and  15).  the  first  ol  which  had  heea  sigteU' 
Prince  Talleyrand  ad  referendum.  By  a  remarkabU  i 
unexpected  coincidence,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Par  - 
press,  which,  at  that  period,  zealously  supported  tht  J~ 
crown — ^for,  as  yet,  republicanism  had  scarcely  she-«i 
head^-was  unanimous  in  confirming  the  king^s  res^^lut 

After  several  private  interviews,  in  which  both  ^ 
narch  and  ministers  endeavoured  to  soften  the  disap^ 
ment  of  their  approaching  rejection  by  expression^  u.' 
warmest  sympathy  for  the  Belgic  people,  the  depuui 
was  received  in  solemn  audience  on  the  17tb.    "n 
on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  by  the  whole  of  hi>  >' 
resting  family,  and  by  the  ministers  and  officers  ot^u 
Louis  Philippe,  after  listening  with  deep  emotion  to 
address  of  Baron   Surlet  de  Chokier,   pronouncai 
irrevocable  Jiat  of  rejection  in  terms  well  calculai.i 
move  the  hearts  of  his  auditors ;  and  to  prove  tb 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  feelings  of  personal  agr 
dizement  and  of  family  pride  to  the  general  welfare 
France  and  of  Europe ;  a  noble  contrast  to  the  > 
interested  principles  that  apparently  influenced  the  c 
of  the  Nassau  dynasty  ! 

"  If,'^  said  the  French  monarch,  "  I  only  listened 
the  dictates  of  my  heart,  and  my  sincere  desire  to 
temperate  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  whose  repose  a 
prosperity  are  equally  dear  and  important  to  Frnna 
should  consent  with  eagerness.     But,  however  poig^^ 
my  regrets,  however  profound  the  bitterness  I  /tti 
refusing  to  you  my  son,  the  severity  of  tlie  duties  I  h: 
to  fulfil  imposes    on    me    this  painful  obligation, 
am  bound  to  declare  that  I  cannot  accept  for  him  t. 
crown  which  you  are  charged  to  ofier. 

"  My  first  duty  is  to  consult  the  interests  of  Frara 
and,  consequently,  not  to  compromise  that  peace  win^ 
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I  hope  to  maintain  for  its  welfare,  for  that  of  Belgium 
and  of  all  European  states,  to  whom  it  is  so  precious 
and  so  essential.  Exempt,  myself,  from  all  ambition* 
my  personal  views  accord  with  my  duty.  Neither  a 
thirst  for  conquest,  nor  the  honour  of  seeing  a  crown 
placed  on  the  head  of  my  son,  will  ever  induce  me  to 
expose  my  country  to  a  renewal  of  those  evils  that  follow 
in  the  train  of  war,  and  that  cannot  be  counterbalanced 
by  any  advantages.  The  example  of  Napoleon  suffices 
to  preserve  me  from  the  fatal  temptation  of  erecting 
thrones  for  my  children,  and  causes  me  to  prefer  the 
happiness  of  having  maintained  peace  to  all  the  splen- 
dour of  those  victories  which,  in  the  event  of  war, 
French  valour  could  not  fail  to  ensure  again  to  our 
glorious  standards.""* 

Having  terminated  his  discourse  by  assurances  of 
undeviating  amity  and  protection,  Louis  Philippe  de- 
scended from  the  throne,  and,  taking  the  hand  of  Surlet 
de  Chokier,  exclaimed,  **  Sir,  it  is  to  the  Belgic  nation 
that  I  thus  give  my  hand.  Tell  your  countrymen  on 
your  return  that  they  may  rely  on  me,  and  that,  above 
all  things,  I  implore  them  to  continue  united  ;^-— a  pru- 
dent and  paternal  counsel,  too  little  heeded  by  the  na^ 
tion  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  deputation  now 
took  its  leave,  and  returned  with  heavy  hearts  to  Brus- 
sels, where,  the  issue  being  already  anticipated,  it  was 
proposed  to  entrust  the  reins  of  government  to  a  lieute- 
nant-general. 

Thus  terminated  this  remarkable  episode,  in  which 
the  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  without  being 
conscious  of  the  fact,  largely  contributed  to  the  general 
welfare.     Having  once  involved  themselves  in  a  dan* 


*  Speech  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  Belgian  deputies  on  the  I7th  of 
Febniarx,  lH^l-^MMiinur Framfoii* 
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^*Bj  accepting,  in  defiance  of  France  and  the  Con- 
ference,  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  would  have  placed 
bioaself  under  the  ban  of  Europe,  and  would  have  be- 
come the  crowned  representative  of  a  belligerent  system. 
His  mission  would  have  been  noble  and  honourable; 
for  he  would  have  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment that  might  have  subverted  the  world.  Vanquished 
he  would  have  fallen  with  Belgium,  leaving  an  imperish- 
able fame; — victorious,  the  Belgic  throne  would  have 
been  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  another  crown.    Under 
every  hypothesis, our  independence  would  have  perished.**^ 
One  great  lesson    was  derived  from    this   episode, 
which  was  neither  lost  on  Belgium  or  France.     Louis 
Philippe,  by  proclaiming,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
his  impossibility,  either  as  a  king  or  father,  to  accept 
the  crown  of  Belgium  for  his  son,  taught  France  to  know, 
that  no  people  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  place  them- 
selves above  the  general  laws  of  Europe.     If  no  other 
result  had  been  obtained  from  the  election  of  the  Duke 
of  Nemours,  this  was  sufficient  to  render  it  of  permanent 
value. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  partisans  of  the  Prince  of 
Urange  were  not  idle.  An  active  correspondence  was 
carried  on  between  his  royal  highness,  who  still  remained 
in  London,  and  his  agents  in  Belgium  and  the  Rhenan 
proivinces.  Emissaries  were  employed  on  the  side  of 
Maestricht,  Antwerp,  and  the  Flanders,  to  tamper  with 
the  superior  officers  and  the  troops.  Some  of  these  were 
unable  to  resist  the  temptations  thrown  in  their  way ; 
and,  althou^  they  excused  themselves  from  instant  co- 
operation, they  solemnly  promised  silence  and  neutrality 
at  first,  and  active  assistance  at  a  later  period.  Attempts 
were  likewise  made  to  seduce  various  dvil  functionaries, 
by  the  most  advantageous  assurances.  Pamphlets  and 
anonymous  advertisements  were  distributed  at  night. 
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deceived,  by  exaggerated  reports  of  their  strength, 
influence,  and  unity.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce 
it  to  compromise  itself  by  some  open  demonstration ; 
but  it  fortunately  discerned  the  danger  ere  it  irrevo- 
cably involved  itself  in  an  impracticable  enterprise. 

Funds  were  however  forthcoming,  and  were  wasted 
in  regaling  the  lower  orders,  or  in  corrupting  the  higher. 
But  the  devotion  of  the  one  evaporated  in  the  fumes 
of  the  liquor  they  had  imbibed ;  and  the  courage  of  the 
other  seemed  buried  in  the  coffer  that  engulphed  the 
price  of  their  co-operation.  Although  the  majority  of 
the  Orangists  distinguished  themselves  by  an  utter  want 
of  union,  courage,  talent,  and  indeed  of  every  essential 
required  for  an  undertaking  so  hazardous  as  that  of 
promoting  the  cause  which  they  advocated,  one  indivi- 
dual was  found,  who  combined  in  a  rare  degree  all  that 
was  requisite  for  a  partisan  of  the  first  order. 

This  person,  named  Ernest  Oregoire,  a  native  of 
France,  long  domiciliated  in  Belgium,  was  a  man  of 
shattered  fortunes  and  versatile  habits,  but  energetic, 
enterprising,  and  of  dauntless  courage.  He  had  received 
a  good  medical  education,  had  alternately  essayed  sur- 
gery, law,  commerce,  and  literature;  but  had  failed, 
more  from  his  imprudent  and  irregular  conduct  than 
from  any  dearth  of  talent.  The  revolution  had  over- 
taken  him  in  an  hour  of  extreme  pecuniary  need,  and 
excited  his  hopes  and  ambition.  Anarchy  opened  for 
him  a  vista  of  advancement  and  wealth.  He  flew  from 
Liege  to  Brussels,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  on  the  ad- 
vance of  Prince  Frederick,  most  strenuously  opposed 
submission. .  During  the  attack  he  fought  with  the  cou- 
rage of  a  lion,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  epaulettes  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  But  neither  his  ambition  nor  bis 
necessities  were  satisfied.  He  aspired  to  higher  honours 
and  more  lucrative  emoluments.    His  demands  were 
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rejected,  and  his  discontent  being  aroused  was  keenly  ma- 
nifested. This  coming  to  the  knowledge  cf  the  Otanfi^ 
leaders,  he  was  considered  a  fit  instrument  for  tbir 
purpose.  Overtures  were  made  and  accepted  ;  his  ptv 
pensity  to  extravagance  was  partly  gratified  bj  imiD& 
diate  supplies ;  his  ambition  was  stimulated  by  proml^ei 
of  future  recompence,  and  his  vanity  flattered  by  * 
direct  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange:  k 
the  latter,  in  his  eagerness  to  avail  himself  of  every  pcfr- 
sible  auxiliary  to  his  cause,  had  allowed  himself  to  \k 
drawn  into  autograph  relations  with  more  than  one  ^'^ 
son,  with  whom,  under  other  circumstances,  he  ^o^ 
not  have  deigned  to  hold  the  slightest  intercourse. 

The  following  letter  was  found  on  the  person  of  Gi^ 
goire  when  captured  at  Ecdoo,  a  small  town  of  Fl*^- 
ders,  half-way  between  Bruges  and  Ghent.  The  orig*.^ 
of  the  letter,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  that  town. 

"  Colonel  :  "  London^  lHh  Jan.  1831 

"  I  this  morning  received  your  letter  by  Mr.  — — ^ 
I  think  I  cannot  better  reply  to  it  than  by  thanking  yoi 
for  the  sentiments  you  express  towards  me,  and  for  t^ 
zeal  which  you  appear  disposed  to  display  in  my  cau^- 
The  enclosed  document  contains  a  profession  of  n)^ 
political  creed.*  Communicate  it  to  my  partisans,  an*^ 
avail  yourself  of  it  to  tranquillize  such  Belfj^ans  as  n)^J 
consider  themselves  too  deeply  compromised,  and  ^"'^ 
may  fear  re-action.  Perfect  oblivion  of  the  past  is  g^^ 
ranteed  by  the  species  ot  manifesto  which  I  transmit 
herewith.     You  know  I  never  violated  my  promise. 

(Signed)        «'  William,  Prince  of  Orauge' 

•  The  document  alluded  to  was  a  copy  of  the  prince's  maoi^^^^' 
of  the  1 1  th  of  January.    See  Appendix,  No.  27- 
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The  moment  of  the  election,  or  rather  that  of  the  con* 
fusion  attendant  on  the  anticipated  refusal  of  Louis 
Philippe,  was  considered  favourable  for  a  rising  in  the 
princess  favour.  A  separate  command  with  which  Gre- 
goire  had  been  entrusted  in  the  Flanders,  in  order  if 
possible  to  obtain  possession  of  the  territory  held  by  the 
Butch  OD  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  or  to  protect  the 
frontier^  afforded  facilities  for  attempting  a  demonstra- 
tion on  Ghent,  the  grand  focus  of  Orangism. 

Bold,  indefatigable,  and  intelligent,  Gregoire  soon 
established  relations  with  many  influential  persons  in 
that  city.  At  the  same  time  he  was  solemnly  assured 
of  simultaneous  risings  in  the  army  of  the  Meuse,  in  the 
garrison  of  Antwerp,  commanded  by  Van  der  Smissen, 
and  among  the  Dutch  partisans  at  Brussels.  Indeed, 
no  doubt  existed  that  the  plot  had  extensive  ramifica- 
tions, that  many  persons  high  in  civil  and  military 
authority  were  initiated  into  the  secret,  and,  if  the 
whole  of  the  conspirators  had  conducted  themselves  with 
the  daring  gallantry  displayed  by  Gregoire,  that  the 
movement  would  have  partially  succeeded,  and  that  the 
country  would  have  been  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  a 
bloody  civil  war. 

This  enterprising  partisan,  having  made  his  prepara- 
tions, and  communicated  his  plans  to  a  few  officers  of 
his  corps,  who  were  directed  to  gain  over  the  privates 
and  non-commissioned,  quitted  Bruges  on  the  evening 
of  the  Ist  of  February,  at  the  head  of  about  400  men.^ 
Advancing  rapidly  on  Ghent,  he  arrived  there  before 
inid«day  on  the  following  morning,  and  entered  the  city 
without  the  slightest  opposition  on  the  part  of  Generals 
Duvivier  and  Wauthier,  although  they  had  been  ap- 
prised of  his  intensions,  and  had  a  garrison  of  nearly  4,000 
men  at  their  disposal.     Havii^g  forced  the  Bruges-gate, 
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Gregoire  divided  his  troop  into  two  columns.  Emn- 
ing  one  under  his  own  orders,  he  advanced  at  a  sbr. 
pace,  and  with  loud  shouts  of  ^*  Long  live  Orange  f  to- 
wards the  mansion  of  Baron  de  Lamberts,  the  dvil  n. 
Vemor ;  whilst  the  other,  under  the  command  of : 
Captain  de  Bast,  rushed  towards  the  barracks  of  u- 
fire-men  { pompiers) j^  halting  here  and  there  to  c- 
tribute  money  to  the  populace,  and  urging  then) ' 
make  common  cause  in  their  behalf. 

All  was  confusion  and  uproar  in  the  city.  The  dm 
beat  to  arms,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  yet  the  ofB  * 
commanding  the  troops  took  no  steps   to  arrest  v 
progress  of  this  handful  of  adventurers,   who  had  ?- 
ceeded,  part  in   penetrating  into  the  presence  of  t- 
governor,  and  the  others  in  making  good  their  ipo><^ 
to  the  gate  of  the  fire^men's  barracks.     But  Van  de  P 
a  man  of  considerable  energy,   who  commanded  t 
latter,  rallied  about  a  hundred  of  his  men,  seized  t' 
horses  from  some  passing  vehicles,  harnessed  theni ' 
the  two  field-pieces  attached  to  his  corps,  loaded  tb 
with  grape,  made  fast  his  gates,  distributed  ammuniti 
and  adopted  every  necessary  preparation  for  repeli- 
an  assault. 

Finding  the  conspirators  waver  in  their  intenii^'' 
Van  de  Peel  drew  up  his  men  in  column,  and  sail 
forth  with  his  guns.  After  a  short  parley  with  De  B 
and  Gregoire,  who  assured  him  that  resistance  was  v;?: 
that  Duvivier,  De  Lamberts,  the  troops  and  regency  b 
declared  against  the  government,  and  that  6,000  n^ 

•  The  pompieray  or  flre-men,  of  which  there  le  a  corpe  in  ev^' 
Belgic  citj  of  note,  are  trmed^  organized,  and  paid  by  the  mur  - 
palities.    Independent  of  their  services  as  fire-men,  they  ^*^  ^' 
ployed,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  perform  police  duties,  and  aiii  ^ 
eivil  power. 
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were  marching  on  Ghent  to  proclaim  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  he  peremptorily  rejected  all  overtures,  and 
gave  the  word  to  fire.  A  sharp  but  brief  conflict  en* 
sued.  In  despite  of  the  efforts  of  the  leaders,  Gregoire^s 
people  soon  became  disheartened.  Finding  themselves 
vigorously  attacked  by  the  fire-men  in  front,  seconded 
by  a  destructive  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  on  their 
flank,  in  danger  of  being  assailed  by  the  garrison  in  the 
rear,  and  seeing  the  people  perfectly  passive,  the  ma^ 
jority  gave  up  the  contest,  and  took  to  flight,  leaving 
about  eighty  of  their  number  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Among  the  latter  was  De  Bast, 
who  had  fought  with  signal  bravery.  Gregoire  finding 
all  further  resistance  useless,  and  being  abandoned  by 
his  men,  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  fled  back  to  Eccloo, 
with  the  intention  of  escaping  to  France ;  but  being  re- 
cognized by  the  populace,  he  was  seized,  manacled,  and 
reconducted  to  Ghent,  amidst  the  revilings  and  execra- 
tions of  the  multitude.  He  and  several  others  were 
subsequently  tried  and  acquitted;  not  from  lack  of 
sufllcientproof  of  culpability — for,  being  taken  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  the  law  of  nations  justified  their  immediate 
execution— but  from  the  utter  disinclination  of  the  autho- 
rities to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood. 

The  failure  of  this  movement  must  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  energetic  resistance  of  Van  de  Poel  and 
his  fire-men,  and  to  the  firmness  of  De  Lamberts ;  both 
ardent  patriots  and  exalted  Catholics.  For  not  a  man 
of  the  garrison  moved  until  the  struggle  had  terminated ; 
and  although  money  was  lavishly  distributed,  the  po- 
pulace of  all  classes  remained  neuter.  The  government 
no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  affair,  than  it 
despatched  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer  and  J.  Van  der  Linden  to 
establish  an  investigation.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  number  of  persons  indirectly  implicated,  or  other- 
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rj?: 


wise  compnmiised,  was  bo  great,  that  it  would  be  i&o 
politic  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  transactioOt  and  to  aft: 
ignorance  of  certain  facts;  which,  had  they  been  nsii. 
public,  must  have  created  oooaiderable  embarrassDe:' 
to  the  government,  soad  exposed  to  Europe  theconfuf ' 
and  fatal  want  of  unity  Uiat  pervaded  all  hranche^ . 
the  military  and  civil  service. 

The  regency  of  Ghent  was,  however,  suqieoded.  i- 
a  commission  of  public  safety  nominated  in  its  pk^ 
the  officers  commanding  were  recommended  to  be  c : 
vigilant ;   the  troops    were  applauded    for  theii  u 
triotism  in  having  remained  faithful   to  the  oath 
cause ;  Van  de  Pod  and  his  officers  were  promoted  b: 
rewarded  with  permanent  army  rank;  and  Greg^ 
De  Bast,  and  their  comrades  in  misfortune,  who  i^ 
been  detained  in  prison,  were  liberated  and  permittc. 
quit  the  country.    Thus  terminated  the  only  overt 
monstration  that  the  partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Ord. 
had  the  courage  to  attempt,  during  the  whole  revoluti^ 
For,  although  the  subsequent  conspiracy  of  the  niont; 
March  was  more  extensive,  and  although  the  iiaiik: 
Van  der  Smissen,  and  others  of  equal  rank  were  :■ 
plicated,  yet  being  attended  by  an  utter  want  of  un! 
self-devotion,  combination,  or  discretion,  it  miscarr 
ere  it  came  to  maturity,  and  terminated  by  the  arm- 
flight  of  the  ringleaders,  and  without  the  necessity 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood.*!* 

While  these  events  were  passing  at  Brussels  i: 

'    *  Gregoire  proceeded  to  Holknd,  wliere  he  wu  penoitud  to  : 
rank  in  the  Dutch  annj,  mad  was  employed  in  the  fimnatioo  <- 
corps  of  partisans. 

-f  So  indiscreet  were  the  Orangists,  that  the  wifb  of  one  ct 
principal  conspirators  was  seen  and  heard,  in  the  public  waib. 
tailing  the  {dans  of  the  party,  and  announcing  the  certain  ar - 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  upon  a  given  day* 
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Ghent,  an  incident  occurred  at  Antwerp  that  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  ardour  and  patriotism  of  the 
Dutch,  and  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  traits  of 
dauntless  devotion  so  often  displayed  by  their  gallant 
navy.  The  small  squadron  ofgun-boats,  which  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  from  the  ice  in  Flushing  har- 
bour, having  resumed  its  station  abreast  of  the  city,  one 
of  these,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Van  Speyk,  parted 
from  her  moQrings  in  a  violent  squall,  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  February,  and  took  the  ground  close  to  the 
battery  of  8t.  Laurent,  to  the  north  of  the  commercial 
basins.  The  fruitless  exertions  of  the  crew  to  avoid 
getting  ashore  having  been  witnessed  by  the  people  on 
the  quays,  and  the  fate  of  the  vessel  anticipated,  an 
immense  crowd  collected  round  the  spot.  Amongst 
these  was  a  company  of  Belgic  volunteers,  who  the  in- 
stant the  vessel  touched  the  strand,  darted  forward, 
partly  with  the  view  of  taking  possession,  and  partly 
with  that  of  protecting  the  crew  from  insult. 

The  officer  commanding  the  volunteers  having  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  the  Dutch  lieutenant,  which 
were  mistaken  for  an  order  to  haul  down  his  flag,  the 
latter  instantly  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  sa- 
crificing himself,  his  people  and  vessel,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  disgrace  of  surrender:  an  extravagant 
and  uncalled-for  resolution.  Without  communicating 
his  intention  to  any  but  one  sailor,  who  had  followed  him 
below,  he  sprung  into  the  cabin,  under  pretext  of  se- 
curing his  papers,  opened  the  powder  magasine,  placed 
« lighted  segar  on  one  of  the  sacks  of  powder,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  and  thus 
awaited  his  fearful  destiny.  His  terrified  companion 
bad  scarcely  time  to  rush  upon  deck,  and  cast  himself 
headlong  into  the  river,  ere  a  tremendous  explosion 
shook  the  whole  city,  and  in  an  instant  not  a  vestige 
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remained  of  the  vessel,  save  a  few  scattered  spsis  aD^ 
fragments  of  wreck,  that  were  hurled  far  on  ^re^  ^^ 
were  seen  floating  down  the  stream.  Of  a  crev  c 
thirty-one  hands,  three  only  escaped;  the  inaQg:> 
bodies  of  the  rest  were  carried  seawardf  or  strandeu  ^' 
the  muddy  banks  below  the  city. 

Justly  proud  of  the  heroic,  though  usdess  devov 
of  their  young  countryman,  the  Dutch  rttsed  a  {h. 
monument  to  his  memory,  and,  in  order  to  perpttu 
the  remembrance  of  the  deed  among  the  navy,  the  I 
directed  that  a  vessel  of  war  should  haaceforth  beai 
martyr^s  name. 

Notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  the  questioDS  that  :> 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Belgic  congress  during' 
last  month,  it  had  not  neglected  another  subject  of  ^' 
importance  to  the  nation.     After  several  weeks'  ardu 
labour  and  discussion,  it  terminated  its  revision  of ' 
constitution,  and  proclaimed  its  final  and  unaninx 
adoption  on  the  7th  of  February.   This  charter,  divi^ 
into  eight  chapters,  consisting  of  139  articles,  is  cira 
up  on  the  broadest  principles  of  civil  jind  relig 
liberty.     It  guarantees  the  freedom  of  the  press  ao^^ 
worship,  the  trial  by  jury,  the  abolition  ofcivU  dea* 
domiciliary   security,   and    the   right  of   political  i 
sociation,  without  arms.     It  determines  the  nature  I 
national  representation,  and  defines  the  attributes  ot  t 
crown,  which,  as  regards  the  right  of  succession.  I 
founded  on  the  Salique  law.     It  declares  the  invio 
bility  of  the  king,  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  t:  i 
independence  of  judges,  and  contains  a  variety  of  p^  ^ 
visions  so  eminently  liberal,  as  to  satisfy  the  most  t^ 
aggerated  pretensions. 

At  first  sight,  this  code  presents  an  aspect  of  ext: ' 

*  Ia  mort  civile. 
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ordinary  equity,  well  harmonizing  with  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  the  progress  of  reason  and  education  in  the 
present  day.     It  guarantees,  even  to  an  extreme  length, 
every  species  of  liberty,  and  fully  consecrates  every 
public  or  private  right ;  but  on  a  closer  inspection,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  better  adapted  to  a  republican  than 
to  a  monarchical  form  of  government ;  and  to  have  been 
drawn  up  with  such  marked  distrust  and  jealousy  of 
kingly  prerogative,  as  to  render  an  extension  of  the 
royal  powers,  and  a  modification  of  various  other  ar- 
ticles, almost  inevitable.     Experience,  the  great  regu- 
lator of  all  human  conceptions,  has  already  pointed  out 
some  of  its  evils.    Time,  and  national  consolidation,  can 
alone  effect  the  desired  amendments. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

PROPOSlTlOy   POR  THE   XOMIHATION  OF   A  tlKimHAjrT-Ciy'"^- 
OF  TRX  KiyODOM  MEJECTED — BASOIT  SYTRLET  ELECTED  tl '!>' 
->HI«  IITAUOU RATION ^APrOIVTt  A  HEW  XUmTRT^^TBX  nC* 
SIOKAL   OOTERXMEMT    EESIOV— OEVSEAI.    BSLUAEO   EEF-^-^ 
X.  BRE8SOK — ADVICE  OP   LORD    PONSOVBT    TO   TBE  BELuL^>'' 
rORMATIOX  OF  PATRIOTIC  ASSOCIATIONS — STATE  OT  THI  ^H^' 
EMBARRASSMEKTS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE-^EyilAL^^^' 
TICAL   ASPECT  OF  EUROPE.— PR0P09ITI0V  POR  A  FARTITIC^ 
BELGIUM — ITl  GOTERNMENT   ATTEMPTS  TO    ESTABLISH  T'  '• 
MATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  GERMANIC CONFEDERATIOK-i^' 
OF  TBE  BELOIC  QUESTION  AS  REGARDED  LX7XEMBOURG— 7*- 
MATIONS  OF  THE  SINO  OF  HOLLAND  AND  THE  RXOENT—P^'^' 
PLOTS  OF  THE  ORANGISTS — TAN  DBR  1MIS8BV   FLIES  TBI  u  ' 
TRT— BORREMAN8  ARRESTED— LETTER  FROM  BARON  SV^^^' 
CHOKIER   RESPECTING   CERTAIN   CHARGES   AGAINST  LOKD  F 
AOyRT— GENERAL  STATE  OF  ANARCHY. 

Tu£  adhesion  of  France  to  the  14th  and  15th  p' 
tocols,  and  the  refusal  of  Louis  Philippe  to  accept 
crown  of  Belgium  for  his  son,  whilst  it  gave  a  k^ 
stimulus  to   the  intrigues  of  the  Orangists,  din^ 
general  discouragement  among  the  patriots,  and  esc 
the  utmost  fear  lest  the  country  should  relapse ; 
that  state  of  confusion  bordering  upon  anarchy,  when: 
had  hoped  to  emerge  by  the  election  of  a  soverc : 
In  proportion  as  the  provisional  government  had  l^ 
haughty,  and  confident  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours'  ^ 
ceptance,  so  were  they  embarrassed  and  dejected,  ^' ' 
they  discovered  that  their  contemptuous  rejection  oi  - 
protocol  of  the  7th  of  February  produced  no  other  re> 
than  to  fortify  the  great  powers  in  their  detarmina'v^ 
to  adhere  to  its  contents.* 


•  The  protocol  of  the  7th  of  Februaiy  (No.  16),  was  prescr.u 
lx>rd  Ponsonbj  to  the  diplomatic  committee  on  the  10th  of  Fe^^^ 
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Placing  perfect  reliance  on  the  assurances  of  Lord 
Ponsonby,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  French  prince  was 
impossible,  Mr.  Lebeau  had  early  anticipated  a  rejection, 
and  endeavoured  to  apply  a  remedy,  by  proposing  the 
nomination  of  a  **  lieutenant-general,  who  should  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  a  chief  of  the  state,  until  the  sove- 
reign elected  by  congress  should  have  accepted  the 
crown,  and  sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution.**^  This 
proposition,  which  no  way  militated  against  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  was  the  more  worthy  of 
ddJberadon ,  from  the  state  of  deconsideratioo  into  which 
the  provisional  government  had  fallen.  Indeed,  the 
majority  of  this  body  were  themselves  fatigued  with  the 
weight  of  power,  and  eager  to  escape  from  its  responsi- 
bility. Baron  d^Hoogvorst  had  already  resigned,  and 
others  were  desirous  to  imitate  his  example.  Affairs 
wore  a  sinister  aspect  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Netherlands  government,  which  had  proceeded  in  the 
organization  of  its  army  with  admirable  vigour  and 
success,  had  assumed  a  menacing  attitude.*  The  pros- 
pect of  an  amicable  arrangement  was  declared  by  its 
ministers  to  be  farther  removed  than  ever.  A  collision 
between  the  two  countries  seemed  inevitable,  and  the 
more  so,  since  the  armistice  of  December  was  daily  in- 
fringed by  both  parties,  in  the  vicinity  of  Maestricht 
and  in  the  Flanders. 

Yet,  while  the  Dutch,  acting  as  it  were  from  one  sole 
impulse,  presented  a  picture  of  unrivalled  patriotism, 
concord,  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  throne  and  govem- 


and  returned  instanter,  on  the  plea  that,  ^  in  a  matter  of  such  de. 
licacy  and  importance,  the  committee  could  not  receive  from  the 
Conference  an  act  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  congress ;  and  that, 
having  elected  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  despatched  a  deputation 
to  Paris,  it  was  to  this  deputation  onlj  that  an  oflkial  answer  could 
be  made.** 
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seeking  the  support  of  Ftanoe,  and  a  direct  union  with 
that  country,  voted  for  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  But  the 
French  goTemment  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Bd- 
^um,  directly  or  indirecdy ;  its  paramount  ohjeet  is 
peace.  like  all  other  European  governments,  it  only 
sighs  for  peace.  Peace  at  any  price !  The  rrfusal  of 
the  prince  of  our  choice  has  heen  the  consequence,  and 
las  produced  a  crisis  that  must  decide  the  destiny  of  our 
x>Yjntry.  You  must  choose  between  dismemberment, 
;he  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a  republic.  Your  choice  will 
lot  be  doubtful  r 

It  was  not  doubtful.  But  Mr.  de  Potter  seems  to  have 
)een  as  ignorant  of  the  political  condition  of  Europe 
18  he  was  of  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen.  For 
Mr.  Robaulx  having  founded  upon  this  petition  a  pro- 
position for  the  immediate  foundation  of  a  republic,  the 
motion  was  rejected  almost  without  a  division ;  while 
several  members  declared  that  the  question  of  a  republic 
having  been  already  irrevocably  set  aside,  any  proposal 
to  that  effect  was  as  unconstitutional  and  insulting  to  the 
house  as  a  recurrence  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for 
mentioning  whose  name  the  venerable  Maclagan,  at 
Ostend,  had  been  called  to  order.  This  matter  was  fur« 
ther  set  at  rest  on  the  23d  of  February,  in  their  adopting, 
by  an  immense  majority,  a  proposition,  <<  declaring  the 
throne  to  be  vacant,  and  decreeing  the  nomination  of 
a  regent,  with  a  monthly  civil  list  of  10,000  florins,  and 
a  national  palace  as  his  place  of  abode ;  congress  ri^ 
serving  to  itself  the  exclusive  exercise  of  the  constituent 
and  l^slative  power.**' 

The  day  for  the  nomination  of  a  r^ent  being  fixed 
for  the  twenty-fourth,  the  chcHce  of  die  representatives 
fell  upon  Baron  Surlet  de  Chokier.  His  conqietitor 
was  the  Count  Felix  de  Merode,  who,  little  ambitious  <yf 
the  honour  diat  it  was  desired  to  confer  upon  him,  had 
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The  ceremony  gave  an  unwonted  air  of  movement  and 
estivity  to  the  city,  and  yet  the  whole  country  tottered 
m  the  brink  ci  a -volcano.  Plots  and  conspiracies  were 
bmenting  in  every  direction,  and  the  demon  of  civil  war 
•tood  urging  on  the  dtixens  to  mutual  destruction.  The 
ri^lance  of  one  party,  and  the  pusillanimity  of  the  other, 
nverted  the  calamity. 

The  regent  dect  having  quitted  his  humble  lodging,* 
mtered  a  no  less  modest  hired  carriage,  and  proceeded, 
ivith  an  escort  of  cavalry,  to  the  palace  of  the  nation ; 
where  he  was  received  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase 
l>y  a  deputation  of  ten  members,  who  conducted  him  into 
the  body  of  the  house.  Having  made  his  obeisance 
with  the  air  of  a  man  little  covetous  of  such  honours,  he 
ascended  a  throne  of  crimson  velvet,  over  which  was 
emblazoned  the  Belgic  lion,  rampant  passant^  holding 
in  its  paw  a  lance  surmounted  with  the  cap  of  Liberty, 
supported  on  either  side  by  the  national  banner,  and 
bluing  the  motto,  "  V  Union  faii  la  force  ^ — a  bitter 
satire  on  the  utter  disunion  that  so  long  cramped  all  the 
energies  of  government,  and  menaced  the  safety  of  the 
infant  Idngdom ! 

Here,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  staff,  whose  varied 
xiniforms  added  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene. 
Baron  Suflet  first  gave  his  solemn  assent  to  the  decree, 
enacting  that,  **  It  was  as  a  constituent  body,  that 
congress  had  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Belgium, 
and  decreed  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  Orange 
Nassau  family.^  He  then  took  the  oath  *<  to  observe 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Belgic  people,  and  to 
maintain  the  national  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity.*   Having  delivered  a  speech  containing  a  de« 


*  Baron  Surlet  occupied  the  lecoad  story  of  a  pastry-cooVa  ihop, 
in  the  street  called  Canterste^n; 
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ral  pursuits.  On  the  breaking  forth  of  the  first  French 
revolution,  Surlet  had  eagerly  embraced  the  leveUing 
theories  of  republicanisai,  and  casting  aside  his  heredi- 
tary parchments,  bad  assumed  the  indiscriminate  ap- 
pellation then  in  vogue.  Having  received  a  superior 
education,  being  gifted  with  good  natural  abilities, 
some  eloquence,  and  no  ordinary  shrewdness  and  hu* 
mour,  masked  by  a  veil  of  extreme  simplicity,  he  had 
early  ingratiated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  his  pro- 
vincial neighbours,  and  had  been  selected  to  fill  various 
stations  of  minor  importance  in  the  local  magistracy. 
Being  an  enthusiastic  partisan  and  admirer  of  France, 
he  warmly  associated  himself  in  every  measure  tending 
to  increase  her  moral  influence  amongst  his  countrymen ; 
and  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  French  coTp9 
legisloHfj  as  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Meuse,  he  was  rewarded  by  Napoleon 
with  the  titular  distinction  of  a  counsellor  of  state. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  erection  of  the  Nether- 
lands kingdom,  that  Surlet  first  brought  himself  into 
public  notice,  as  a  member  of  the  second  chamber  of  the 
States-General ;  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
liberal  politics,  and  by  an  almost  undeviating  oppobition 
to  the  government ;  a  hostility  no  way  diminished  by 
the  constant  intrigues  of  the  ministry  to  exclude  him 
from  the  national  representation.  Frugal  and  temperate 
in  his  habits,  frank  and  afiable  in  his  manner,  benevolent 
in  his  disposition,  and  enjoying  a  character  of  spotless 
integrity,  he  had  always  been  esteemed  by  his  equals; 
while  his  lofty  stature,  the  long  grey  locks  that  floated 
negligently  over  his  shoulders,  his  venerable  countenance, 
enlivened  by  a  humour-sparkling  eye,  added  to  the  im- 
pression he  produced  on  the  rural  population,  by  whom 
he  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  patriarch.  On  the  first 
convocation  of  the  Bdgic  Congress  he  was  re-elected 
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The  little  progress  made  towards  domestic  or  foreign 
oonsolidatioD  during  the  regency,  plainly  showed  that 
Saron  Surlet,  however  estimable  as  a  private  individual, 
or  however  well  qualified  to  fill  the  presidents  chair, 
uras  no  ways  calculated  to  grapple  with  the  numerous 
embarrassments  with  which  he  was  environed.  He  not 
only  lacked  the  moral  courage  and  firmness  necessary 
for  curbing  the  passions  of  the  people  at  home,  but  had 
neither  sufficient  influence  or  political  experience  to  in- 
spire respect  abroad.  With  him  a  union  or  quasi  union 
Mrith  France  was  the  cherished  project,  to  which  all 
other  combinations  were  subservient.  Thus,  while  he 
submitted  himself  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  French 
cabinet  or  their  agents,  and  laboured  incessantly  to 
give  an  exclusively  French  tendency  to  the  acts  of  his 
government,  he  utterly  deceived  the  great  mass  of  the 
Belgic  people,  who  imagined  that  he  and  his  ministers 
were  zealous  champions  of  national  independence. 

Fortunately  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  General  Belli- 
ard,  who  succeeded  M.  Bresson  on  the  5th  March,  as  joint 
commissioner  from  the  Conference,  was  more  devoted 
to  the  common  cause  than  to  the  hazardous  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  native  country.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had 
a  diplomatist  of  the  movement  party,  or  a  man  less  pru- 
dent and  conciliating  than  this  brave  and  respected 
veteran  been  employed,  the  results  might  have  been  most 
disastrous.*    Belliard^s  influence,  zealously  supported 

*  Auguste,  Count  Belliard,  tieutenantigeneiBl,  and  peer  of  France, 
a  native  of  Ficardj,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  liad  raised  himself 
to  the  highest  honours  hj  the  sole  force  of  his  own  merit.  Napoleon, 
well  knowing  his  talents,  had  entrosted  him  with  Tarious  appoint- 
ments of  the  utmost  importance.  Thus  he  had  gained  the  good  will 
of  the  Belgians  when  commanding  the  military  division  in  which 
Brussels  was  included  under  the  Empire.  He  was  suhsequentlv 
governor  of  Madrid,  and  was  called  from  thence  to  act  as  chief  of  the 
staff  to  the  eavalry  of  the  grand  annj  commaaded  hj  Murat. 
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ffTBB  installed ;  a  change  that  operated  favourably  for  the 
nainteDanee  of  peace.  Mr.  Lebeau,  who  had  assumed 
,he  diflBcult  and  ungrateful  task  of  conducting  the 
'oreign  department,  entered  office  with  the  intention  of 
iiverting  the  politics  of  the  cabinet  into  a  new  channel, 
ind  of  divesting  it  of  some  portion  of  that  exclusiveness 
TV'hidi  80  strongly  militated  against  all  prospect  of 
imieable  adjustment  Lord  Ponsonby  promptly  took  ad«» 
vantage  of  this  alteration  to  encourage  the  new  ministry 
n  a  system  which,  for  the  first  time,  promised  to  har* 
nonize,  not  only  with  the  interests  of  Europe,  but 
vith  those  of  Belgium.  The  language  held  by  the 
British  envoy  is  a  proof  of  his  enlightened  and  profound 
dew  of  the  question.  It  was  the  echo  of  that  of  his 
^vemment. 

*^  The  error  into  which  your  diplomacy  has  hitherto 
fallen,^  said  the  English  negotiator,  **  has  been  its 
partial  leaning  towards  France,  and  its  almost  puerile 
distrust  of  other  cabinets.  This  might  have  been  ex* 
3usable  at  first,  as  it  resulted  from  the  peculiar  nature 
:>f  your  position.  For,  admitting  that  the  germs  of 
pour  revolution  had  been  long  implanted,  it  was  that  of 
France  that  brought  them  to  maturity.  The  oflspring 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  cling  for  succour  to  the 
[)arent.  The  affinity  of  your  relative  positions  in  re- 
gard to  other  states,  the  disfavour  that  fell  upon  you  in 
particular,  may  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  you  to 
cleave  to  each  other,  in  order  to  support  the  principles 
that  led  to  the  subversion  of  two  dynasties.  But,  rely 
on  it,  if  you  now  value  your  nationality,  and  if  you 
have  any  sinoere  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  general 
bond  that  connects  the  great  European  families,  you 
must  act  upon  principles  more  large,  more  general,  and 
less  calculated  to  hispire  jealousies  amongst  those  who^ 
in  despite  of  your  repugnance  to  interference,  must  be 
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peace ;  and  that,  unless  you  bring  your  quota  of  sateri^ 
fioes  in  aid  of  this  important  object^  there  can  be  no 
aooord  between  you  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  con- 
scdidation  of  your  national  existence,  no  matter  under 
what  prince  or  form  of  government,  depends  on  the  pre- 
servation of  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  great 
powers ;  and,  above  all,  upon  an  intimate  union  between 
France  and  England.  Commit  any  act  that  may  tend 
to  destroy  the  former,  or  enfeeble  the  latter,  and  you 
will  be  guilty  of  national  suidde.*^ 

The  concordance  between  these  prudent  counsels,  and 
the  opinions  entertained  by  one  of  the  ablest  publicists  in 
Bdgium — opinions  fully  justified  by  results— -is  too  re- 
markable to  be  omitted,  and  the  more  so,  since  they  must 
be  invariably  and  essentially  applicable  to  that  country ; 
for  her  situation,  in  regard  to  other  states,  never  can 
undergo  any  serious  modification.  ^<  Society,^  says  the 
writer,  ^<  either  considered  in  its  aggregate  or  individual 
character,  must  be  co-ordinate.*  Belgium,  instead  of  liv- 
ing for  and  by  France  alone,  must  assimilate  her  policy  to 
the  principles  that  regulate  all  other  European  societies. 
She  must  neither  be  French,  German,  nor  English. 
She  must  amalgamate  herself  with  and  form  a  part  of 
the  grand  total,  and  yet  retain  her  peculiar  destination, 
and  individuality.  She  is  neither  sufficiently  powerful, 
nor,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  sufficiently  improvident,  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  propaganda.  If  she  wish  for  inde- 
pendence, ^e  must  embrace  a  broad,  impartial,  and 

*  Time  ptnagM  are  eztncted  firom  an  article  in  the  Ccntrrkr  dm 
Pa^  But  of  the  30th  April,  1831,  attributed  to  Mr.  Nothomb,  who, 
having  alreadj  distinguished  himself  bj  the  force  and  logic  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  several  great  political  questions  In  Con. 
gieas,  was  appointed  under  secretary  for  foreign  affiura  fUarHmkt 
ginlrai)  upon  the  accession  of  the  Lebeau  ministrj ;  an  office  he  hat 
continued  to  fill,  to  the  latest  hour,  with  no  common  talent  and 
abilitj. 
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either  be  prepared  or  have  the  courage  to  come  and  take 
possession.  There  can  be  no  alternative  between  abso- 
Itcte  independence  and  a  re-union  with  France.'^ 

These  observations  were  fully  corroborated  by  the 
state  of  the  country  at  this  period.     Its  military,  finan- 
,   cialy  and  commercial  condition  was  indeed  deplorable. 
For  although  the  establishment  of  a  regency  was  the 
only  measure  by  which  anarchy  could  be  averted,  still 
it  was  little  more  than  a  prolongation  of  that  precarious 
uncertainty  which  had  menaced  the  peace  of  Europe 
during   six   months.      The    regent's   government  had 
neither  strength  nor  consideration.     Unable  to  combat 
the  many  factions  that  filled  the  capital  and  provinces 
with  constant  agitation,  it  saw  its  internal  authority  be- 
trayed or  counteracted  by  its  own  agents;    while  its 
external  policy  was  exposed  to  premature  discussion  by 
congress,   or  bitterly   stigmatized  by   the   *^  patriotic 
association,^  which  had  raised  itself  to  a  level  with  the 
executive,  and  obtained  supreme  influence  over  the  lower 
classes. 

This  association,  first  formed  on  the  23d  of  March,  was 
composed  of  public  functionaries  and  officers  of  all  ranks ; 
in  short,  of  almost  every  individual  who  was  desirous  to 
prove  the  intensity  of  his  patriotism,  or  who  dreaded  his 
political  opinions  being  cdled  into  question.  Its  avowed 
object,  as  set  forth  by  the  fourth  article  of  its  statutes, 
was,^  "  to  defend  and  maintain  Belgic  nationality  and 
independence,  at  the  price  of  the  utmost  sacrifices ;  to 
combat  the  Nassaus ;  never  to  enter  into  any  compro- 
mise with  that  family,  no  matter  to  what  straits  the 
country  might  be  reduced ;  and  finally,  to  repulse  all 
foreign  aggression.*^ 

If  this  association  was  mainly  instrumental  in  defeat- 
ing the  efibrts  of  the  Prince  of  Grangers  supporters,  it 
was  little  instrumental  to  the  national  defence.    For, 
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contributions ;  the  forced  loao  of  ten  millions,  raised 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  was  exhausted,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  borrow  600,000  florins  of  the 
bank,  in  order  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  March. 
Nor  was  it  until  congress  sanctioned  a  further  loan  of 
12,000,000,  that  the  war  minister  was  enabled  to  avail 
himself  of  the  new  levies  of  militia,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  inactive  from  want  of  funds.  But  in  pro^ 
portion  as  the  horizon  lowered  around  them,  so  their 
language  was  stamped  with  energy  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  external  policy. 

The  inflammatory  condition  of  Europe  at  this  period 
was,  however,  most  essentially  favourable  to  Belgic 
pretensions.     Standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  a 
volcano,  the  great  powers  were  little  disposed  to  aggravate 
domestic  perplexities  by  foreign  collision.     The  position 
of  the  different  cabinets  may  be  traced  in  a  few  words. 
That  of  England,  uncertain  of  the  issue  of  the  reform 
question,  was  as  anxious  to  secure  herself  from  conti- 
nental embarrassments,  by  drawing  still  closer  the  grow- 
ing bond  of  amity  with  France,  as  it  was  to  strengthen  its 
character  for  liberality  at  home  and  abroad,  by  adhering 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  principle  of  non-intervention  ; 
although,  in  fact,  this  principle  was  perpetually  violated, 
from  the  emission  of  the  protocol,  enforcing  the  strict  ex- 
ecution of  the  armistice,  down  to  the  convention,  sanction- 
ing the  military  operations  against  the  citadel.     France, 
intent  on  giving  stability  to  her  new  dynasty,  and  on 
uphdding  the  principles  by  which  Louis  Philippe  was 
elevated  to  the  throne,  vacillated  between  the  policy  of 
maintaining  amicable  relations  with  foreign  states,  and 
that  of  conciliating  the  movement  party  at  home.     To 
effect  this,  without  internal  troubles  or  external  con- 
cussion, required  no  ordinary  address.     The  course  the 
French  ministry  pursued  was  doubtless  tinctured  with 
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might  have  been  in  its  conduct  and  issue,  it  was  the 
main  barrier  to  the  liberticide  views  of  the  autocrat. 
Had  not  the  Poles  risen,  fought  and  struggled,  war 
was  ineyitable.     That  valiant  Polish  army,  the  just 
pride  of  the  severe  Czarowitch,  in  lieu  of'  spilling  its 
blood  in  defence  of  its  native  hearths  and  altars,  would 
then  have  formed  the  vanguard  of  their  oppressor'^s 
hosts.     The  martyrs,  whose  bones  lay  bleaching  upon  the 
plains  of  Grochow,  Dembe,   and   Ostjrolenka,  instead 
of  sacrificing  themselves  as  holocausts  to  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  would  have  been  converted  into  instru- 
ments of  Moscovite  despotism.   Then  would  have  ensued 
that  fierce  struggle  of  opinions,  so  justly  dreaded  by  all 
good  men  ;  a  struggle  whose  progress  would  have  been 
marked  by  bloodshed  and  desolation,  and  whose  results 
would  have  plunged  Europe  into  abject  slavery  or  im- 
moderate licentiousness. 

The  issue  of  this  complicated  state  of  affairs  tallied  in 
some  measure  with  the  vaunting  of  the  Belgic  ultra^ 
liberals,  while  it  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  the  more  moderate  patriots.     The  restitution 
of  the  11th  and  12th  protocols  produced  the  revision  and 
modification  of  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  clauses.    The 
daring  tone  assumed  by  congress  impressed  the  Conference 
—not  with  an  idea  of  Belgic  power  being  any  way  com- 
mensurate with  its  bombast,  but  of  its  reckless  determi- 
nation to  plunge  Europe  into  war,  rather  than  purchase 
its  independence  at  the  expense  of  what  was  considered  a 
loss  of  national  honour,  or  of  any  one  of  those  elements 
which  were   held  necessary  to  its  political  existence* 
^*  We  have  commenced  our  revolution  in  defiance  of 
treaties,"  said  they,  "  and  we  will  terminate  it  in  despite 
of  the  protocols.*"* 

*  Prodamation  of  the  Hegent  of  Belgium  to  the  province  of  Lux- 
embourg, 10th  March,  1831«    8«e  Appendix,  No.  90. 
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probable  that  she  would  have  insisted  upon  the  imme- 
diate demolition  of  all  its  fortifications,  and  its  con- 
version into  a  free  commercial  port;  that  she  would 
bave  obtained  guarantees  for  the  unobstructed  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  abolition  of  all  duties  or 
paynaents,  save  those  essentially  necessary  for  pilotage 
'   and   the  preservation  of  the  buoys,  banks  and  land- 
marks.    By  this  plan  essential  benefit  might  have  been 
'    conferred  on  the  city,  a  still  more  favourable  mart  would 
have  been  opened  to  British  commerce,  and  the  danger 
arising  to  so  important  a  fortress  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  French  armies  might  have  been  neutral- 
ized.    But  the  supposition  is   untenable.     Whatever 
temptations  or  equivalents  might  be  ofiered  to  Great 
Britain,  they  never  could  be  proportioned  to  the  risks 
and  disadvantages.     It  requires  little  knowledge  of  the 
^     spirit  of  the  Belgic  people,  not  to  be  convinced  that  the 
cession  of  a  part  to  France  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
ultimate  abandonment  of  the  remainder.     Indeed,  did 
not  urgent  political  motives  render  the  adhesion  of 
England  out  of  the  question,  the  distance  of  Antwerp 
from  the  sea;  the  tortuous  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
winding  for  many  miles  through  a  channel  lying  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  cannon ;  the  isolated  position  of  the 
fortress,  subject  to  be  suddenly  cut  off  and  invested, 
together  with  various  other  stratagetical  causes,  are  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  military  occupation  of  Antwerp 
utterly  impracticable. 

Haughty  and  unconciliating  as  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Belgic  government  towards  the  Conference,  it  never- 
theless exerted  itself  to  emerge  from  its  isolated  position, 
and  to  open  direct  relations  with  the  Courts  of  St 
James's,  the  Tuileries,  Berlin,  and  the  German  Con* 
federation.  Although  both  General  Belliard  and  Lord 
Ponsonby  had  presented  themselves  to  the  regent  as 
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joint  agents  from  the  Conference  to  the  gov^mmeiit, 
and  not  as  envoys  from  their  respective  courts  to  the 
unrecognized  locum  tenens  of  the  future  sovereign, 
Mr.  Le  Hon,  a  member  of  the  chambers,  was  dis- 
patched to  Paris,  where  he  was  solemnly  received  by 
Louis-Phihppe  as  envoy  extraordinary  from  the  regent, 
on  the  17th  March— a  virtual  recognition  of  Belgic  in- 
dependence ;  for  the  previous  mission  of  Count  de  Celles 
must  be  considered  rather  as  a  private  neogtiation  with 
the  government,  than  a  direct  embassy  to  the  king- 
Count  d'Arschot  also  proceeded  to  London  with  similar 
full  powers,  but  was  utterly  unsuccessful^  and,  after 
several  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  a  public  reception,  was 
recalled  on  the  17th  of  April. 

Whilst  Mr.  de  Behr  met  with  a  similar  repulse  at 
Berlin,  no  better  fortune  attended  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Michiels  at  Frankfort,  where  he  was  accredited  to  the 
Diet,  and  directed  to  spare  no  pains  in  endeavouring  to 
convince  the  representatives  of  the  Confederation  "  that 
Belgium  was  not  disposed  to  abdicate  her  independence 
in  favour  of  any  nation,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  opinion 
too  prevalent  in  Germany,  that  the  object  of  the  revolif- 
tion  had  been  a  re-union  with  France."  On  Mr.  Michiels 
presenting  his  credentials.  Baron  de  Munch  Belling- 
hausen  replied,  "  that  the  Diet  (of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent) deemed  it  proper  to  await  the  definitive  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  ere  it  entered  into 
any  direct  relations  with  the  Belgic  government" 
Having  failed  at  Frankfort,  Mr.  Michiels  removed  to 
Mayencc,  with  a  view  of  placing  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Rhenish  Navigation  Commission,  assem- 
bled at  that  place,  which,  after  fifteen  years'  negotiation, 
had  come  to  their  first  preparatory  conclusion,  upon  the 
30th  of  March. 

The  embarrassments  that  had  arisen  from  the  oppo- 
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.  fiition  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  non-adhesion  of  France 
to    the  protocols  of  the  20th  and  27th  January,  were 
enhanced  by  constant  infractions  of  the  armistice  of  the 
.16th  December.     On  the  one  hand,  the  Dutch  landed 
near  Caloo,  where  they  cut  the  dykes,  inundated  the 
polders,  devastated  several  farms,  and  took  possession 
\  at  Fort  St.  Mary,  which  they  subsequently  abandoned, 
'  after  destroying  its  river  faces.*    They  made  predatory 
excursions  into   the  Flanders,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maestricht,  and  although  the  Scheldt  had  been  nomi- 
nally  opened  since  the  20th  January,  the  navigation  of 
that  river  was  often  vexatiously  impeded,  while  that  of 
the  Meuse  continued  rigidly  closed.     On  the  other  hand 
the  Dutch  had  tocomplain  of  the  in  vestment  of  Maestricht, 
of  the  encroachment  of  Daine  troops,  and,  above  all, 
'    of  Mellinefs  undisciplined  bands  beyond  the  prescribed 
limits ;    of  the  interruption  of  the  communications  of 
^    Maestricht  with  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  North  Brabant ; 
of  the  rupture  of  the  banks  of  the  Sud  Wilhelms-Vaart 
!^    Canal,  at   Neer  Oeteren ;    of   constant   impediments 
oiTered  to  the  arrival  of  vessels  at  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp ;  of  infractions  of  the  9taiu  quOy  as  regarded  the 
offensive  works  of  the  city,  and  of  various  other  viola- 
tions of  the  armistice,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  protocol 
of  the  9th  of  January,  and  the  instructions  to  Lord  Pon- 
sonby,  and   M.    Bresson,  of  the  18th  of  the  same 
month. 

These  instructions,  while  they  guaranteed  the  free 

*  The  polden  are  the  low  flat  grounds  in  the  vicinitj  of  the 
Scheldt ;  they  are  formed  from  deposits  of  sand  and  mud,  and  in  their 
eariy  stages  are  called  MAorrm.  When  arrlred  at  a  sufficient  size 
and  hei|^t  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  they  are  intersected  with 
drains  and  dykes,  and  brought  to  a  surprising  sUte  of  fertility. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  isle  of  Walcheren,  south  Beveland,  and 
Dutch  Flanders  are  formed  of  artificial  lands  thus  rescued  from  the 
waten. 
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traced  their  steps  to  Brussels,    and  drew  up   their 
report.* 

The  reckless  insubordination  of  Mellinet^s  volunteers, 
who   persisted  in  occupying  the  forbidden  positions, 
called  for  a  second  visit  on  the  part  of  the  same  com- 
missioners, on  the  23d  of  March.    At  the  express  desire 
of  the  Belgic  government,  they  were  attended  from 
Tongres  by  two  officers  of  Daine's  staff;  with  whom, 
however,  Oeneral  Dibbets  refused  to  bold  communica- 
tion.    This  second  mission,  which  had  also  for  its  object 
to  intercede  for  a  Belgian  subject,  condemned  to  death 
by  the  military  tribunal  of  Maestricht,  was  attended 
with  successful  results.     The  canal  was  repaired,  the 
volunteers  were  withdrawn  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  the  communications  were  thrown  open,  and 
Daine^s  troops  having  fallen  back  to  the  prescribed 
points,  all  further  interference  in  this  quarter  was  ren* 
dered  uunecessary.    But  (General  Dibbets  peremptorily 
refused  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Meuse,  declaring, 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  Daine  on  the  17th  of  April  follow- 
ing, "  that  so  long  as  the  fortress  remained  in  a  state  of 
siege,  he  would  not  tolerate  the  passage  of  an  enemy^s 
vessel  through  the  centre  of  the  dty.***    To  have  acted 
otherwise  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  usages  of 
war,  and  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  place,  which 
would  thus  have  been  liable  to  sudden  surprise  from  an 
enemy,  whom  the  Dutch  could  not  consider  bound  to 


*  One  of  the  coincidencies  often  attendant  on  civil  war  was  ezem- 
plified  on  this  occasion.  The  commksionera  were  accorapaBied  on 
their  ride  of  inspection  bj  lieutenant-colonel  Nypels,  commanding 
the  cavalry  of  the  garrison,  whose  two  brothers  they  had  left  at 
Brussels  at  the  head  of  divisions  and  brigades.  The  two  latter  had 
fenridly  embraced  the  national  cause ;  the  former  had  adhered  to  the 
Dutch  standard. 
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observe  an  armistice,  which  they   themselves  did  not 
hesitate  to  violate  in  the  month  of  August  following. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  and  his  companion,  who  were  the  first 
strangers  that  had  penetrated  into  the  fortress  since  the  re- 
volution, availed  themselves  of  the  governor's  permission 
to  inspect  the  most  important  portion  of  its  defences, 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  bear  testimony  to  the  judicious 
measures  adopted  by  General  Dibbets  for  its  internal 
and  external  security.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent 
of  the  place,  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  hostility  of  a  numerous  population,  Dibbets, 
a  gallant  and  determined  soldier,  succeeded  in  bidding 
defiance  to  treachery  within,  and  attack  from  without.  * 
The  measures  adopted  were  simple  and  efBcacious. 
The  gates  and  grand  guards  were  transformed  into 
blockhouses,  well  defended  with  epaulments  for  canncNi, 
loop-holed  palisades,  and  banquettes  for  musquetry.  The 
principal  avenues  leading  to  the  ba,vracksn  place  cTarrrzeSj 
and  magazines,  were  fenced  with  strong  barricades. 
Portions  of  the  ramparts  were  converted  into  offensive 
works  against  the  city.  The  bridge  over  the  Meuse 
connecting  Maestricht  with  the  suburb  of  Wyck,  was 
mined,  intrenched  at  both  extremities,  and  planted  with 
cannon  commanding  the  stream  and  adjacent  streets. 
The  guns  of  fort  St.  Pierre  were  kept  ready  to  play  upon 
the  city  in  the  event  of  any  outbreaking,  and  the  gar- 
rison, though  harassed  by  night  duty,  and  restricted  in 
a  great  measure  to  salt  rations,  was  healthy  and  judi- 
ciously disposed.  In  fine,  nothing  was  omitted  which 
skill  or  energy  could  suggest  for  the  security  of  a  place 
requiring  a  garrison  nearly  quadruple  that  under  the 


*  The  effectives  under  arms  were  about  5,500,  including  a  squadnm 
of  cuirassiers.  The  population  of  Maestricht  maj  be  taken  at  about 
20,000  in  round  numbers. 
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orders  of  DibbeU,  but  which  was  not  more  numerous 
than  that  holding  the  citadel  -  of  Antwerp.  Indeed 
had  similar  vigorous  measures  been  adopted  by  General 
Chasae  from  the  first  moment  of  placing  Antwerp  in  a 
state  of  siege,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  a  few  un- 
disciplined volunteers  and  ill-armed  rabble  would  never 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  fortress 
flanked  by  a  strong  citadel  and  powerful  fleet,  and  of 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  population  were  well-dis- 
posed. 

But  the  most  serious  impedimenta  to  the  pacific  so- 
lution of  the  Batavo-Belgic  question,  lay  in  the  discus- 
sions relative  to  Luxembourg ;   the  pretensions  of  the 
Belgians  being  diametrically  opposed  to  the  views  and 
declarations  of  the  great  powers  -  the  former  claiming 
this  province  as  an  integral  part  of  Belgium,  and  the 
latter  pronouncing  it  to  belong  to  the  Germanic  confe- 
deration.    The  Belgians  argued,  that  although  Luxem* 
bourg  might  from  the  year  963  to  1461  have  been  an 
independent  state,  and  have  given  sovereigns  to  the  em* 
pire,  to  Bavaria,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  yet  that  on  the 
demise  of  Elizabeth  de  Gorlitz,  Philip  le  Bon  had  suc- 
ceeded to  her  inheritance,  and  had  united  Luxembourg 
to  the  rest  of  his  Belgic  possessions,  which  were  then 
included  within  the  Burgundian  circle.*      From  that 
period  until  its  annexation  to  France  in  179^9  a  space  of 
more  than  three  centuries,  this  province  had  invariably 
followed  the  destinies  of  Belgium,  passing  from  the 
house  of  Burgundy  to  that  of  Spain  and  Austria,  with* 
out  any  special  reserves;   while  the  qpiscopal  princi-* 
pality  of  Liege^  in  regard  to  which  no  claim  had  been 
raised,  had  always  formed  a  state  totally  distinct  from 

*  PhiUp  succeeded  to  the  duchies  of  Burgundy,  counties  of  Flan- 
ders, ac  on  the  desth  of  his  &ther,  John  the  Dauntless,  in  1419. 


IITMIV.  Willi    • 
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homogenity.     On  the  aooessioii  of  King   William,  a 
^  royal  decree,  dated  SSod  of  April,  1815,  directed  a  re- 
'  vision  of  the  old  Dutch  fundaniental  law,  and  declared. 
Article  II.,  tliat  *Uhe  grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  not- 
withstanding its  particular  relations    with  Germany, 
must  be  considered  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
kingdom,  as  far  as  concerned  its  representation  and  le* 
gislative  institutions."*^     A  royal  proclamation  of  the 
24th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  announced  the  king''s 
sanction  and  acceptance  of  the  revised  fundamental  law, 
and  included  the  votes  of  the  Luxembourgers  in  the  ge« 
neral  list ;  whereas,  had  that  province  formed  a  separate 
state,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  established 
a  distinct  classification.*     Not  only  was  Luxembourg 
assimilated  in  every  respect  to  the  other  provinces  by 
'    the  fundamental  law,  but  in  order  to  guard  against 
all  possibility  of  dismemberment  on  the  demise  of  the 
king,  by  the  pretensions  which  Prince  Frederick  might 
raise  to  the  grand  duchy  as  his  hereditary  apanage,  in 
:    exchange  for  the  four  states  of  Nassau  ceded  to  Prussia 
— a  law  of  the  SSSth  of  May,  1816,  enacted,  that  in  con* 
sideration  of  his  royal  highness  having  renounced  all 
territorial  claims,  he  should  receive  a  pecuniary  indem- 
nity from  the  national  domains  in  the  seignory  of  Breda; 
an  ancient  fief  of  the  Nassau  family.     It  was  further 
asserted,  that  under  no  circumstances  could  the  duchy 
of  Bouillon  be  considered  as  having  been  granted  to  the 
house  of  Orange,  but  that  it  had  been  annexed  to  Lux- 
embourg as  forming  a  part  of  the  Netherlands  kingdom.* 

*  By  the  29tli  section  of  thU  fundamental  law,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  ^ng  of  the  Netherlands  could  not  hold  any  other  crown ; 
therefore,  the  grand  duchj  could  not  have  been  held  separately 
without  a  direct  violation  of  the  law. 

t  Note  of  General  Sebastian!  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  dated  the  1st 
of  March,  1831. 
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ledged  principles  of  equity  and  civil  right,  fonning  the 
ba&is  of  international  law,  that  if  the  Nassau  family 
were  deprived  of  the  equivalent  they  had  received  for 
the  surrender  of  their  hereditary  possessions  in  Oer. 
many,  they  should  re-enter  into  possession  of  those 
estates,   or  obtain  a  compensation  elsewhere.     These 
compensations  might  be  of  two  kinds,  territorial  or  pe- 
cuniary.    The  latter  being  incompatible  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nassau  family,  and  with  the  policy  of  the 
confederation,  was  impracticable.     The  former  could 
only  be  effected  by  an  exchange  of  equal  territorial 
value  and  proximity,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  should  in 
no  way  enfeeble  the  political,  or  rather  stratagetical 
position  of  the  German  Confederation.     And  herein  laid 
one  of  the  principal  obstacles.     For  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  grand  duchy  faces  a  considerable  part  of  Vauban^s 
defensive  line.     The  Confederation  being  mistress  of  this 
province^  can  throw  its  forces  at  a  moment^s  notice  upon 
Thionville,  Metz,  Longwy,  Verdun,  Givet,  and  Sedan. 
Having  the  key  of  the  defiles  and  mountains,  and  being 
backed  by  the  fortress  of  Luxembourg,  it  is  enabled  in 
case  of  necessity  to  pour  its  armies  into  the  plains  of 
Champagne,  and  thus  to  open  for  itself  the  road  to  Paris. 
Grounding  their  conclusions  on  these  premises,  the 

Conference  cut  short  the  question  by  adhering  to  the 
first  and  second  articles  of  the  basis  of  separation,  an- 
nexed to  the  protocol  of  the  27th  January ;  peremptorily 
declaring  that  ^*  Holland  should  comprise  all  the  terri- 
tories, &c.  that  appertained  to  the  former  republic  of 
the  United  Provinces  in  the  year  1790,  and  that  Bel- 
gium should  be  formed  of  the  rest  of  the  territories  that 
had  received  the  denomination  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  treaties  of  1815— except  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxembourg;  which,  being  held  by  a  dif- 
ferent title  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  con- 
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of  the  tenth  corps,  and  the  second  devision  of  the  ninth, 
was  directed  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  ^*  act  against 
the  insurgents,  and  to  advance  upon  Luxembourg;  where 
it  was  destined  to  re-establish  the  grand-ducal  autho- 
rities, and  to  occupy  the  country  until  the  conclusion  of 
a  definitive  arrangement.^* 

As  a  preliminary  measure,  .the  king  issued  a  procla- 
mation on  the  15th  of  February,  appealing  to  the  loyalty 
of  the   inhabitants;    explaining  to  them  the   peculiar 
position  of  the  grand  duchy  in  regard  to  the  Confede- 
ration ;  stating  that  the  direction  of  their  affairs  would 
henceforth  be  placed  under  a  distinct  administration, 
presided  by  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  that 
a  new  fundamental  law,  and  system  of  taxation,  analo- 
gous to  their  habits  and  resources,  would  be  promul- 
gated ;  promising  amnesty  and  protection  to  all  such 
as  renounced  their  errors,  menacing  the  refractory  with 
severe  penalties,  and  finally  announcing  the  approaching 
arrival  of  a  confederative  army,  destined  to  support  the 
governor-general  in  all  operations   tending  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  tranquillity  and  legal   order.     This 
proclamation  was  accompanied  by  another  from  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  reached  the  fortress  on  the 
4th  of  March,  having  been  escorted  from  Treves  by  a 
strong  body  of  Prussian  troops.     Neither  of  these  do- 
cuments produced  any  effect.     Not  a  single  inhabitant 
without  the  circle  of  the  fortress  returned  to  his  alle- 
giance.    Far  different,  however,  was  the  issue  of  thcw 
celebrated  counter-proclamation  of  the  regent.'f 

*  The  tenth  corps  consists  of  the  contingents  of  Hanover,  Hol- 
9tein,  Brunswick,  the  two  Mecklenbourgs,  Oldenbourg,  the  three 
Lippes,  Hambourg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  forming  a  nominal  total  of 
about  S0,000.  The  9th  corps  includes  Saxony,  Nassau,  and  eleven 
small  prindpaliUes. 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  30. 
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^uised  sympathies  of  others ;  the  prevailing  insubordina* 
tion  of  the  army  ;  the  utter  want  of  homogenity  in  the 
various  civil  departments ;  the  discontent  of  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers;  and  the  receiptof  large  sums  destined 
for  purposes  of  corruption — these  things  combined,  gave 
SL  new  stimulus  to  the  princess  partisans,  and  eventually 
led  to  the  projected  movement  of  March. 

The  ramifications  of  this  plot  were  more  extensive 
than  those  connected  with  the  affair  of  Ernest  Oregoire; 
for   it  is  unquestionable,    that  many  wealthy  nobles 
and  some  ofl^rs,  with  a  portion  of  the  capitalists,  ma- 
nufacturers, and  shopkeepers  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and 
Brussels,   were  desirous  of  the   prince^'s    return — ^not 
from   any  individual  devotion  to  his  royal  highness, 
but  from  an  eager  desire  to  free  themselves  from  that 
state  of  anarchy  and  depression,  from  which  they  assumed 
there  was  no  other  issue  than  through  the  medium  of  the 
Orange  family.    They  were  encouraged  in  this  idea  by 
direct  assurances  from  Baron  Krudener,  and  indirect 
hints  from  the  British  mission,  that  these  views  coincided 
with  those  of  the  four  great  powers ;  who,  although  they 
peremptorily  declined  all  active  co-operation,   would 
gladly  have  availed  themselves  of  the  first  successful  de* 
monstration,  to  recognize  a  selection  that  would  have 
removed  many  of  the  principal  impediments  to  a  solution* 
and  facilitated  the  arrangement  of  the  Luxembourg 
question,  as  far  as  regarded  the  agnates  of  the  house  of 
Nassau. 

The  three  great  objects  of  the  prince's  agents  were, 
to  multiply  the  numbor  of  their  adherents  in  the  army ; 
to  secure  the  neutrality,  if  not  the  co-operation,  of  the 
civic  guards ;  and  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  an  out- 
breaking, by  distributing  anonymous  placards  and  ad- 
dresses  in  favour  of  the  prince;  while  the  Orangist 
journals  boldly  advocated  bis  cause  in  the  most  glowing 
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terms.  No  efforts,  no  means  of  corruption,  were  omitted 
to  obtain  the  active  assistance  of  the  bold,  and  to  insure 
the  passive  adhesion  of  the  timid.  These  latter  were  by 
far  the  most  numerous ;  for  although  none  but  Generals 
V^an  der  Sniissen  and  Nypels,  with  Colonel  Borremans, 
Edeline,  and  a  few  others  of  inferior  note,  were  directly 

«r' 

compromised,  strong  suspicion  attached  to  others,  who,  in 
the  event  of  success,  would  have  been  as  ready  perhaps 
to  renounce  tlie  national  banner,  as  they  had  been  prompt 
in  abandoning  that  of  the  king.  Less  adventurous,  but 
more  crafty  than  their  comrades,  these  latter  held  them- 
selves prepared  to  turn  with  the  tide,  and  either  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  prince,  or  to  proclaim  their  fidelity  to 
the  revolution,  according  as  the  issue  should  determine. 
Tluis,  in  most  instances,  the  principal  instigators  escaped, 
while  their  tools,  and  amongst  them  Borremans,  were  the 
only  victims. 

The  project  of  the  Orangists  was  not,  however,  de- 
void of  boldness ;  and  had  it  been  founded  on  just  hopes 
of  general  co-operation,  or  untainted  by  the  certainty  of 
entailing  the  most  fearful  disasters,  not  only  upon 
Belgium  but  upon  Europe,  would  have  merited  all  that 
support  and  encouragement  which  it  was  supposed  to 
have  obtained  from  British  diplomacy.  The  directing 
committee,  which  maintained  relations  with  the  Dutch 
emissaries  at  Aix-laChapelle  and  Lisle,  and  with  the 
prince  in  London,  relied  for  success  principally  upon  Van 
der  Smissen,  the  boldest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  Orange 
partisans  ;  who  had  been  among  the  first  to  oppose  the 
king  at  the  first  outbreaking  of  the  revolution,  and  who 
now  sought  farther  honours  and  renumerations  by  re- 
newing his  connecxion  with  the  house  of  Nassau. 

It  was  intended  that  this  officer,  then  acting  as  go- 
verner  of  Antwerp,  should  gain  over  General  Nypels 
and  the  garrison,  seize  on  the  fortress,  proclaim  the 
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prince,  and  place  himself  in  connexion  with  the  citadel 
and  fleet.     This  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  arrival  of 
his  royal  highness,  who  had  disembarked  on  the  20th,  at 
Rotterdam,  having  ill^advisedly  returned  to  Holland  for 
this   purpose.     The  lancers,  with  some  infantry  and 
field-pieces  from  Malines,  were  to  march  so  as  to  arrive 
at  Brussels  before  day-break.     Here  they  were  to  be 
joined  by  Borreman'^s  light  infantry  regiment,  who  were 
to  be  seduced  by  money,  inflamed  with  liquor,  and  en- 
couraged by  assurances  ^^  that  the  garrison  of  Antwerp 
and  the  Meuse  army  had  declared  for  the  prince,  and  that 
his  royal  highness  was  on  the  road  to  the  capital,  sup- 
ported by  Van  der  Smissen,  Nypels,  and  Daine,  at  the 
head  of  12,000  men.^    It  was  thus  hoped  to  eflect  by 
deception,  that  which  could  not  be  accomplished  by  ar- 
gument.    The  regent,  ministers,  and  principal  authors 
of  the  revolution,  were  to  be  seized  and  conveyed  to  some 
^lace  of  security ;  diligences  with  post  horses  being  des- 
tined for  this  purpose.     The  army  of  the  Meuse,  where  a 
few  officers  wavered  in  their  duty,  and  where  many  were 
disgusted  with  the  actual  state  of  aflairs,  was  to  be  won 
by  similar  means.     Detachments  were  to  be  thrown  out 
upon  Louvoin  and  Liege,  while  the  troops  at  Ghent  were 
expected  to  operate  a  simultaneous  rising.     It  was  pro- 
posed to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Brussels  civic  guards^ 
through  the  agency  of  their  chiefs,  and  their  own  natural 
disinclination  to  civil  war.   In  such  case,  they  were  to  be 
employed  in  maintaining  internal  tranquillity, while  a  pro- 
visional government  was  to  be  established  in  the  princess 
name,  to  be  composed  of  Van  der  Smissen  and  other 
influential  persons.    A  long  list  of  proscription  was  pre- 
pared, for  it  was  considered  essentially  necessary  to  make 
some  striking  examples.     Brussels  was  thus  destined  to 
become  the  theatre  of  the  most  vindictive  reaction. 
The  day  selected  for  this  undertaking  was  the  24th  of 
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approached,  there  were  scarcely  a  dozen  who  were  pre- 
pared to  face  the  coining  peril.  Some  from  lack  of 
courage,  and  others  from  a  dread  of  civil  war.  The 
tens  of  thousands  that  were  stated  to  be  p&nting  to  draw 
the  sword  only  existed  in  the  imagination  of  the  ring- 
leaders. 

Every  thing  appeared  to  depend  upon  the  influence  of 
Van  der  Smissen  over  the  Antwerp  garrison,  and  on  that 
of  D'Hoogvorst  with  the  Brussels  civic  guards.  But 
the  conduct  of  the  one  had  not  been  such  as  to  secure 
respect  or  confidence ;  while  the  other,  whose  popular 
name  had  been  lavishly  quoted  as  an  inducement  to 
inveigle  others,  declined  all  co-operation;  though, 
from  motives  of  generosity,  he  promised  not  to  betray 
the  propositions  which  had  been  made  to  him.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  clergy,  Catholic  nobility,  and  po- 
pulation, urged  and  excited  by  the  association,  were 
infuriated  against  the  Orangists,  and  would  indisputably 
have  risen  in  mass.  Thus  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed must  have  ensued,  the  results  of  which  were 
fraught  with  incalculable  evils.  The  pillage  of  Ma- 
thieu's  house,  and  the  destruction  of  other  property, 
were  fearful  proofs  of  the  facility  with  which  the  popu- 
lace might  be  excited  to  deeds  of  violence. 

The  attention  of  the  princess  partisans  was  also  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  re-conquest  of  the  capital.  They 
argued,  that  as  Brussels  had  given  the  first  signal  of 
revolt,  and  was  the  central  focus  of  revolution,  the  pro- 
vinces would  again  follow  her  example,  in  the  event  of 
any  political  change.  An  erroneous  calculation.  For 
admitting  that  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp  had 
opened  their  gates,  it  is  incontestable  that  Liege,  Ver- 
viers,  Mons,  and  Bruges,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Fknders,  and  the  whole  of  Hainault  and  the  Wallon 
country,  would  have  hoisted  the  French  tri-colour, 
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rather  than  submit  to  the  dominion  of  any  member  of 
the  expelled  family.  An  inveterate  civil  war  yiouM 
thus  have  been  the  precursor  of  a  general  conflagratioD. 
But  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  whole  plan 
was  the  decided  opposition  of  the  king  himself;  who, 
far  from  evincing  any  disposition  to  renounce  his  own 
claims  in  favour  of  the  prince,  threw  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  partisans,  and  uhesitatingly  declared  his 
determination  never  to  recognize  him. 

In  proportion  as  the  plot  advanced  towards  maturity, 
and  the  Orangists  began  to  unfold  their  plans  to  the 
British  envoy,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  sift  the 
matter  to  its  innermost  recesses  ;  to  poise  well  the  pros- 
pects of  success  or  defeat,  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  best  accorded  with  European  interests;  to  which 
those  of  the  House  of  Nassau  were  necessarily  subser- 
vient. And  here  was  one  of  the  principal  errors  of  that 
party.  The  leading  feature  of  their  policy  has  been  in- 
variably tainted  with  individuality.  Their  apparent 
aim  was  to  identify  Europe  with  themselves,  in  lieu  of 
identifying  themselves  with  Europe.  The  welfare  and 
interests  of  other  states  were  matters  of  too  little  consi- 
deration witli  them,  and  in  despite  of  every  declaration 
of  disinterestedness,  it  was  evident  from  the  arguments 
used,  and  from  the  tenor  of  the  negotiations,  that  the 
question  of  dynasty  was  antecedent  to  that  of  the 
nation. 

To  elicit  the  truq  position  of  the  case  from  men  » 
sanguinely  blind  as  the  Orangists,  was  no  easy  matter. 
For  a  length  of  time  their  representations  and  assurances 
were  successful  in  misleading  those  who  were,  perhaps? 
somewhat  tlie  more  credulous,  from  the  accordance  of 
such  assertions  with  the  interest  and  wishes  of  the  Bri- 
tish government.  At  length,  however,  the  feebleness 
and  inefficacy  of  their  resources  came  to  light.    The 
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real  state  of  public  feeling  became  more  apparent,  and 
the  abyss  into  which  they  were  urging  themselves  and 
others  was  exposed  in  all  its  fearful  nudity.  As  soon  as 
the  truth  was  unveiled,  it  became  the  paramount  duty  of 
Lord  Ponsonby  both  to  bis  government  and  to  Europe 
—^indeed,  it  was  an  act  of  humanity  to  the  confederates 
themselves— 4o  withdraw  all  ooontenancefrom  a  plot  which 
threatened  a  thousand  dangerous  consequences,  without 
offering  a  single  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  Lord 
Ponsonby  deemed  it  essential  to  address  them  with  the 
candour  and  firmness  of  a  statesman  whose  eye  had 
penetrated  through  the  mist  that  veiled  their  own.  He 
consequently  exerted  all  his  private  influence — oflicial 
voice  he  had  none  in  this  matter — ^to  induce  those  who 
consulted  him  to  pause  ere  they  plunged  their  country 
into  inevitable  civil  war ;  or,  what  was  of  still  greater 
moment,  ere  they  drove  her  into  the  arms  of  France. 
The  latter,  and  perhaps  both,  were  otherwise  inevitable. 
Such  was  the  simple  and  unvarnished  state  of  the 
case.  The  moment  was  critical,  and  the  slightest  delay 
might  have  produced  the  very  issue  which  it  was  the 
special  object  of  Lord  Ponsonby's  mission  to  avert. 
For  the  Orangists,  like  the  republicans,  were  more 
desirous  to  induce  than  to  avert  that  general  war,  which 
they  looked  on  as  the  surest  means  of  producing  ultimate 
restoration.  But  what  were  the  interests  of  a  nation  or 
dynasty,  compared  with  those  of  Europe?  To  have 
adhered  to  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  might 
have  suited  the  views  of  the  princess  partisans,  but  it 
would  have  been  an  act  of  criminal  imbecility  on  the 
part  of  a  British  agent.  For  havii^  thus  conscientiously 
performed  his  duty,  and  thereby  preserved  Belgium 
from  anarchy  and  invasion,  Lord  Ponsonby  has  been 
exposed  to  the  foulest  calumnies  on  the  part  of  both 
Orangists  and  republicans.   The  one,  because  he  opened 
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I  can  assure  you.  Sir,  that  everything  in  that  letter  re- 
lating to  a  pretended  communication  made  to  me  by 
Lord  Ponsonby,  touching  a  petition  signed  by  many 
notables  of  Brussels,  Ghent*  and  Antwerp,  tending  to 
demand  of  the  Conference  of  London  the  return  to  Bel- 
gium of  the  Orange  Nassau  family,  is  abeolutelyfaUe. 
I  think.  Sir,  that  this  declaration  will  be  satisfactory  to 
you,  both  as  a  private  individual  and  as  the  friend  of 
Lord  Ponsonby.  I  authorize  you.  Sir,  to  make  what*> 
ever  use  you  may  think  proper  of  the  present.* 

(Signed)  «  E.  SUBLET  DE  CHOKIEB." 
"  To  Charles  White,  Esq.  &c.  &c.'' 

"  P.S.  Having  been  indisposed  for  a  fortnight,  it  is 
only  with  great  difficulty  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
write  these  few  lines  in  favour  of  truths* 

During  some  days  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  this 
plot,  the  scene  of  anarchy,  terror  and  confusion  that 
reigned  at  Brussels  baffles  all  description.  The  patriotic 
association,  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  almost  every 
individual  of  note  in  the  country,  issued  a  manifest 
couched  in  the  most  ardent  language,  and,  in  fact,  as- 
sumed powers  that  rendered  government  almost  imprac- 
ticable, by  exercising  a  species  of  terrorism  over  men'*s 
minds,  which  threatened  a  fearful  repetition  of  the  pain- 
ful scenes  of  the  first  French  revolution.  Fortunately, 
no  blood  was  spilt ;  the  excitement  of  the  mob  seemed  to 
evaporate  with  the  destruction  of  property ;  and  although 
not  only  Orangists  but  other  citizens  were  often  me- 
naced, the  storm  gradually  subsided,  and  gave  way  to  a 
state  of  comparative  tranquillity. 


•  The  letter  signed  «*  Le  Ch.  V ,"  alluded  to  by  the  ex-regent, 

contained  a  aeries  of  violent  diatribes  against  Lord  Ponsonbj.  These 
were  not  onW  refuted  hj  Baron  Surlet,  but  ablj  answered  in  serenil 
foreign  joumais  bj  Dr.  Friedlander. 
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being  destined  to  remain  under  the  sovereignty  and  re- 
lations assigned  to  it  by  the  treaties  of  ISIS.""    This 
declaration,  promulgated  in  the  protocol  of  the  17th  of 
April  (No.  21),  was  accompanied  by  the  most  satisfac- 
tory expressions  of  amity,  and  of  the  earnest  desire  of 
France  ^<  to  remain  united  with  her  allies,  and  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  the  maintenance  of  general  peace, 
ancf  the  treaties  that  constitute  its  basis.**^    A  singular 
oootradictioD,  when  opposed  to  the  actual  violation  of 
those  very  treaties  consecrated  by  the  very  protocol 
itself.     The  unexpected  adhesion  of  France,  which 
created  a  profound  sensation  at  Brussels,  was  officially 
communicated  to  the  Belgic  envoy  at  Paris  on  the  15th 
of  April,  by  a  note  from  Count  Sebastiani,  who  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  recommend  a  similar  course 
to  the  Belgic  government.   But  advice  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  will  of  congress,  was  disdainfully  rejected ; 
indeed,  no  minister  dared  to  introduce  the  proposition, 
at  a  moment  when  the  state  of  fermentation  and  popu- 
lar effervescence  was  such  as  to  menace  an  immediate 
invasion  of  Holland.    A  second  protocol  of  the  17th  of 
April  (No.  22),  still  further  demonstrated  the  unanimity 
of  the  great  powers,  and  their  unflinching  resolution 
not  to  swerve  from  the  fundamental  basis,  which  was 
declared  **  irrevocable.^    It  further  stated,  that  it  was 
on  these  conditions  only  that  the  great  powers  would 
consent  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Belgium,  and 
that  if  these  propositions  were  not  accepted,  all  re- 
lations between  her  and  the  five  powers  must  cease, 
and  that  Lord  Ponsonby  should  forthwith  quit  Brus- 
sels, and  the  Belgic  envoy  be  required  to  leave  Paris. 

Finding  that,  as  long  as  the  slightest  want  of  accord 
was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  French  cabinet  and 
the  Conference,  no  arguaients  oould  produce  any  efect 
on  the  minds  of  the  regents  ministers,  or  rather  of  the 
congress,  both  of  which  were  controlled  or  intimidate^* 
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asflociationy  which  had  doubtless  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  overwhelming  the  Orangists,  and  which,  alike 
inimical  to  negotiation  and  restoration,  loudly  called  for 
war,  now  issued  another  proclamation,  terminating  with 
ibis  exciting  passage  **  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  brave 
Belgians.  Let  us  march  in  mass  to  Luxembourg^  let 
OUT  gathering  cry  be — victory  and  fatherland  T 

The  want  of  a  general  in  chief  of  acknowledged  talent, 
and  the  dearth  of  experienced  superior  officers,  especially 
in  the  artillery,  was  so  intensely  felt,  that  in  defiance  of 
the  opposition  of  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer,  and  other  confi- 
dent  patriots,  who  looked  upon  such  a  measure  as  disho- 
nourable to  the  nation,  a  bill  passed  congress  on  the  11th 
of  May,  authorizing  government  to  employ  a  foreign 
commander-in-chief,  three  generals  on  the  staff,  four  field 
officers,  and  thirty-two  captains  and  subalterns  in  the 
artillery.  Lamarque,  Ouilleminot,  and  Sir  R.  Wilson 
were  spoken  of.  Indeed,  direct  overtures  were  made  to 
the  former  and  other  of  his  countrymen,  but  the  terms 
demanded  by  them  were  utterly  inadmissible.  This, 
combined  with  the  complaints  and  outcries  of  the  army, 
which  was  far  from  admitting  its  own  incapacity,  induced 
the  government  to  limit  the  admission  to  a  few  officers 
of  inferior  rank ;  an  act  of  improvidence,  to  which  the 
subsequent  disasters  of  August  might  in  a  great  mear- 
sure  be  attributed.  For,  independent  of  the  absence  of 
any  striking  military  capacity,  the  events  of  March  had 
so  greatly  increased  the  demoralization  of  the  troops,  by 
enfeebling  the  respect  of  the  soldiers  for  their  officers, 
and  by  filling  the  breasts  of  the  latter  with  mutual 
doubts,  jealousies,  and  mistrust,  that  the  generals,  who 
were  themselves  the  objects  of  suspicion,  had  neither 
the  necessary  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  or  in  those 
under  their  command,  to  enforce  discipline  and  accelerate 
organisation. 
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If  ever  there  was  a  moment  morally  and  physically 
favourable  for  Dutch  aggression,  it  was  this.    "An- 
archy,*^  says  Mr.  Nothorab,    "  universally  prevailed. 
It  was  in  the  laws,  in  men^s  minds,  in  the  administration, 
and  in  the  army.**'     Distracted  by  contending  parties, 
but  still  not  disheartened,  the  nation  was  without  a 
rallying  point.     Deprived  of  the  internal  and  external 
influence  of  a  sovereign,  it  had  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
monarchy,  cankered  with  all  the  vices  of  a  republiq. 
Had  it  been  attacked  sharply,  energetically,  it  would 
have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  its  invaders,  and  would  have 
been  forced  to  yield  at  discretion,  or  compelled  to  cast 
itself  into  the  arms  of  France.     But  the  disposition  of 
the  great  powers  having  assumed  a  bias  essentially  fa- 
vourable to  Holland,  it  is  highly  problematical  whether 
France  would  have  risked  a  general  convulsion  by  ac- 
cepting  the   gift.      The  dilatory   proceedings  of  the 
Netherlands  government  were,  however,  destined  to  save 
Belgium,  and    perhaps    European   peace,   by   adding 
another  to  that  long  series  of  political  and  military  ana- 
chronisms, which  had  been  the  leading  characteristic  of 
their  movements  from  the  earliest  moment  of  Belgic  po- 
pular discontent. 

The  unequivocal  adhesion  of  France  to  the  rejected 
protocols,  the  increasing  amity  and  unanimity  of  the 
five  great  powers,  combined  with  the  urgent  remon- 
strances of  Belliard  and  Lord  Ponsonby,  at  length  began 
to  temper  the  belligerent  ardour  of  the  Belgic  govern- 
ment, and  to  open  its  eyes  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
more  conciliatory  system.  The  principle  of  intervention, 
which  had  been  the  constant  source  of  demurring,  in 
despite  of  the  adoption  of  the  armistice  by  which  that 
principle  was  directly  recognized,  had  been  explained 
and  admitted  on  the  2d  of  April,  by  Mr.  Lebeau.  In 
defending  his  own  policy,  he  skilfully  turned  the  onus 
of  primitive  admission  on  his  predecessors,  who  had  ac- 
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cepted  the  suipensioa  of  arms*  and  bound  thenadves  to 
execute  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them ;  conditions 
immediately  emanating  from  the  two  first  protocols. 
Not  satisfied  with  thus  indirectly  admitting  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  great  powers,  and  with  endeavouring  to  give 
the  diplomatic  relations  a  more  extended  sphere  of  action, 
Mr.  Lebeau  was  desirous  to  establish  direct  negotia* 
tions  with  Holland,  by  which  he  hoped  to  facilitate  the 
mavoh  of  affairs,  and  to  determine  many  points  at  is9ue 
more  speedily  than  by  the  circuitous  medium  of  the  Coo* 
ferenoe,  whose  members  were  comparatively  ignorant  of 
the  precise  bearings  of  many  questions  directly  concern- 
ing  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  parties. 

With  this  view,  Mr.  Lebeau  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Verstolk  Van  Soelen,  on  the  0th  of  May,  setting  forth 
''  that  the  Belgic  revolution  had  nothing  hostile  to  the 
true  interests  of  Holland,  or  the  general  feeling  of  Eu- 
rope ;  that  the  separation  of  the  two  countries  was  accom'^ 
pUshed  dejtsre  and  defaeio  by  the  will  of  the  two  pieo- 
ple,  and  the  Jiai  of  the  States-General ;  that  according 
to  the  very  declaration  of  Mr.  Verstolk  in  1896,  the 
union  of  the  two  nations  did  not  originate  from  any  an- 
ticipated advantages  Ukely  to  be  derived  by  HoUand, 
or  in  a  desire  to  flatter  that  country,  but  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  finding  a  new  gruarantee  for  European  equili- 
brium ;    and  that  they  were  placed  on  the  same  line, 
neither  of  them  being  intended  to  be  considered  aii  an 
accessary  to  the  other  ;^  an  assertion  that  sanctioned 
both  the  past  and  eventual  independence  of  both.  After 
pointing  out  the  impcdicy  of  continuing  an  armed  ^iatu 
quo^  and  of  increasing  the  chances  of  war  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  points,  which  might  probably  be  arranged  by 
direct  negotiation,  and  arguing  that,  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, whether  of  peace  or  war,  the  principal  par- 
ties must  ultimately  be  compelled  to  treat  with  each 
other,  Mr.  Lebeau  proposed  that  ^^  three  commissioners 
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gio  troops  on  Dutch  vessds  navigating  the  Scheldt, 
which  had  necesgitated  reprisals  on  the  part  of  (General 
Chasse  ;  and  they  warmly  protested  against  the  perpe- 
tual menaces  of  the  Belgians  to  renew  those  liostilities, 
*'  the  cessaiion  of  which  was  placed  under  the  tmme- 
diate  guarantee  of  theji^e  powers,'**^ 

In  the  meantime  three  most  important  facts  had  be- 
come apparent  to  the  French  and  British  envoys  at  Brus- 
sels—namely, the  utter  impracticability  of  attempting  to 
bring  back  any  member  of  the  Nassau  family  without 
dvil  war,  and  the  aid  of  foreign  bayonets,  in  which 
France  would  have  found  the  casiM  belli ;  the  equal 
impossibility  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  congress  to  the 
territorial  arrangements  laid  down  by  the  basis  of  sepa- 
ration, wherein  the  confederation  would  have  found  the 
caeue  foederis ;  and  finally,  the  urgency  of  proceeding 
forthwith  to  the  election  of  a  sovereign,  as  the  sole  means 
'  of  arresting  that  career  of  anarchy,  into  which  the  nation 
was  being  rapidly  propelled  by  intemperate  patriots  at 
home  and  adventurers  from  abroad.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  bring  the  great  powers  to  feel  the  force  of  this 
syllogism ;  but  facts,  more  powerful  than  arguments,  at 
length  tended  to  overcome  dieir  scepticism,  and  entailed 
a  change  of  policy.  Thus,  ere  long  the  tide  that  had 
set  strongly  against  Belgium,  turned  in  its  favour,  and 
her  independence  and  European  peace  were  guaranteed. 
The  imminence  of  the  peril  was  such,  that  no  time  was 
lost  by  the  different  courts  in  instructing  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  give  full  encouragement  to  the  acceptance 
of  Prince  Leopdd,  on  whom  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer,  and, 
on  his  resignation,  Mr.  Lebeau,  had  skilfully  fixed  their 
eyes,  as  the  only  prince  who  offered  all  the  necessary 
qualifications.      The  abandonment  of   the  Prince  of 


*  Notes  of  the  Netherlands  plenipotentiaries,  dated  the  2l8t  of 
May,  1831. 
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oonaent  to  the  cession  of  the  grand  duchy  in  the  manner 
proposed.  At  the  same  time  they  insisted  (by  their 
protocol  (^  the  21st  of  May,  Na  24),  on  the  prelim 
minary  adhesion  of  Belgium  to  the  basis  of  separation ; 
and  in  the  event  of  farther  opposition.  Lord  I\>nsonby 
and  General  Belliard  were  directed  to  execute  the  in* 
structioDs  consigned  in  the  22d  and  23d  protocols^  to 
break  off  all  farther  relations,  to  quit  Brussels  forth* 
with,  and  to  declare  that  the  slightest  infraction  of  the 
armistice  would  be  considered  as  an  ipso  facto  act  of 
hostility  against  the  five  powers. 

During  the  absence  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  various  in* 
fractions  of  the  convention  of  November  took  place  at 
Antwerp,  which  excited  the  just  indignation  of  General 
Chass^,  and  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  had 
not  that  officer  evinced  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
moderation  and  forbearance,  inevitable  destruction  must 
have  fallen  upon  the  city.  Independent  of  the  Belgians 
having  repeatedly  fired  on  the  boats  of  the  squadron, 
and  other  Dutch  vessels  ascending  the  Scheldt,  they 
had  opened  new  embrasures  in  the  ramparts,  added  to 
the  guns  in  fort  Montebello,  and  commenced  throwing 
up  and  arming  a  range  of  batteries  on  the  prolonged 
faces  o£  St.  Laurent  and  its  adjacent  bastion.  These 
and  other  violations  of  the  stiUu  quo  having  been 
the  subject  of  constant  but  ineffectual  remonstrances  on 
the  part  of  General  Chasse,  he  ordered  his  people  to 
occupy  the  Lunette  St.  Laurent,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
and  immediately  commenced  connecting  that  outwork 
with  the  salient  angle  of  the  raveline  in  its  rear,  by 
means  of  a  double  covered  way. 

Although,  according  to  the  capitulation  and  armistice 
of  the  1st  of  November,^  Chass^  had  an  undoubted 

*  See  Appendix  26. 
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right  to  the  possession  of  the  Lunette,  and  ground  in 
front  to  the  distance  of  300  yards,  he  had  abstained 
from  occupying  it,  and  had  permitted  free  intercourse 
between  the  city  and  country,  by  the  road  leading  from 
the  Beguine*'s-gate  to  Boom.     The  aggressive  works  of 
the  Belgians  not  only  being  carried  on  within  the  limits 
of  the  fortress^  but  endangering  the  safety  of  the  Lu- 
nette, Chasse  first  threw  in  a  small  detachment,  and 
then  occupied  it  in  force,  in  order  "  to  guarantee  him- 
self from    attack,   and   not   with   the   slightest   hostile 
intentions.*"*     Intercourse  between  the  city  and  its  vi- 
cinity, by  the  Boom  road,  being  thus  interrupted,  the 
country  people,  populace   and  soldiers,  especially  the 
undisciplined  volunteers,  over  whom  their  officers  had 
but  little  control,  expressed  great  discontent  and  irri- 
tation.     Even    the   authorities   themselves    questioned 
General  Chass(?s  right,  and  raised  difficulties  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  convention.     Great  excitement    conse- 
quently prevailed  amongst  the  lower  orders.     Groups 
issuing  from  the  gates  assembled  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  Dutch  working  parties.     Insults  were  offered,  and 
stones  thrown.     The  soldiers  of  the  citadel  at  first  re- 
monstrated, and  this  failing,  a  few  shots  were  fired  in 
the   air,    which    were   replied   to   by   renewed   insults. 
Amongst  others,  a  body  of  armed  individuals  rushed 
forward,  and  planted  the   Belgic  tri-colour  within   a 
short  distance  of  the  fort.     A  Serjeant  and  four  men 
then   fired  ;    the  Belgian  volunteers  and  sentries  im- 
mediately returned    the   shots,  and   in  a   few  seconds 
a  general  discharge  of  musketry  commenced,  and  was 
maintained  from  the  citadel  and  ramparts,  until  night 
and  the  exertions   of  General  Dufailly,   the   military 
commandant  of  Antwerp,  put  an  end  to  an  affair  that 


•  Extract  of  General  Chasse's  letter,  17th  of  May,  1831. 
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had  Dearly  produced  a  seoood  and  still  more  terrible 
bombardment  than  that  of  1830. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  report  made  by  Oe* 
neral  Belliard  and  Mr.  White,  who  proceeded  to  Ant- 
werp at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  Belgic  govern- 
ment, in  order  if  possible  to  deprecate  the  just  wrath  of 
Chaase,  and  to  employ  their  exertions  in  obtaining  a 
cessation,  not  only  of  all  farther  hostilities,  but  of  those 
offensive  works,  that  were  an  incontestable  violation  of 
the  rights  of  nations  and  of  military  laws.*  ^^  We  have 
admired  your  prudence,'*  said  the  commissioners  in  their 
despatch  to  Chasse  of  the  19th  of  May,  *^  and  Mrill  make 
known  your  noble  conduct  under  these  difficult  circum* 
stances ;  and  further,  we  shall  owe  it  to  your  prudence 
that  peace  has  not  been  disturbed.**^  The  compliment 
was  well  merited,  for  such  was  the  unwarrantable  con- 
duct of  the  Belgians  on  this  occasion,  that  General 
Chass6  would  have  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  laws  of 
war,  had  he  forthwith  employed  the  terrible  means  of 
repression  at  his  disposal.  General  Chasse^s  conduct 
has  been  hitherto  criticized  with  severity;  but  on  this 
occasion  he  certainly  deserved  the  gratitude  of  Antwerp 
for  his  humanity,  forbearance,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  assented  to  the  pacific  intervention  of  the 
French  and  English  commissioners. 

A  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  written  on  this 
occasion,  will  place  his  conduct  in  a  still  more  merito- 
rious light.  '^  This  present  morning,  the  27th  of  May, 
the  Belgians  have  been  seen  working  with  activity  on  a 
depot  of  fascines  within  musket-shot  of  St.  Laurent, 
and  within  the  enclosure  of  a  small  property  belonging 
to  mc,  of  which  I  was  the  first  to  consume  the  habita^ 
tion  when  the  citadel  was  originally  placed  in  a  state  of 


*  Recudl  de  Pieces  Diplomatiques,  p.  194.    Ls  Haje^  1831. 
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counteraction  of  the  patriotic  association,  of  whom  their 
greatest  enemies  were  the  chiefs.  Tossed  here  and 
there  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  the  vessel  of  the  state 
plunged  heavily  through  the  billows,  and  was  indebted 
for  salvation  to  the  force  of  events,  rather  than  to  the 
skill  of  her  pilots  and  the  efforts  of  her  mutinous  crew. 
At  Ghent  the  misguided  populace  not  only  devastated 
the  factories  whence  they  drew  their  diurnal  subsistence, 
but  exercised  acts  of  personal  outrage  upon  respectable 
citizens,  one  of  whom,  a  declared  partisan  of  the  house 
of  Nassau,  had  nearly  shared  the  fate  of  the  unhappy 
Galliard.*  Yet  the  authorities  had  the  boldness  to  pub. 
lish  a  proclamation  palliating  this  abomination,  and 
openly  defied  the  delegates  of  government,  who  were 
sent  down  to  admonish  and  supersede  them.  At  Ant- 
werp, Malines,  Ypres  and  Mons,  pillage  and  violence 
stalked  abroad  with  impunity  in  open  dsiy.  At  Na- 
mur,  a  body  of  .volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
General  Mellinet,  who^  insubordination  had  caused  so 
much  discontent  and  embarrassment  in  Limbourg,  at- 
tempted a  republican  movement,  but  being  vigorously 
attacked  by  the  lancers  and  civic  guards,  were  over- 
powered, disarmed,  and  subsequently  disbanded.  In 
short,  the  whole  country,  inflamed  to  a  pitch  of  the 
wildest  excitement,  stood  reeling  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice. The  moment  was  critical,  and  admitted  of  no 
delay.  It  was  essential  for  diplomacy  to  stand  forward. 
Its  object  was,  not  so  much  to  save  the  Belgians  from 
destruction,  for  they  then  awakened  but  little  sympathy, 
as  to  prevent  their  involving  others  in  the  impending  ruin. 
The  only  plan  that  presented  itself  was  to  encourage  the 

*  The  &te  of  Mig^'  Galliard  was  alluded  to  ia  the  first  yolume. 
This  unfortunate  officer  was  seized  by  the  mob  on  his  return  to  Lou« 
vain  in  October,  1830,  and  put  to  death  amidst  the  most  excruciating 
tonaentSi 
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ditions,  dependent  on  the  prudence  of  the  Belgians 
and  the  moderation  of  the  Conference;  and  finally, 
that  if  the  government  consented  to  adhere  to  the  basis 
of  separation,  there  was  every  prospect  of  their  obtain- 
ing the  whole,  or  a  part  of  Luxembourg,  but  that  a 
refusal  would  lead  to  the  inevitable  rupture  of  all  nego- 
tiations, and  that  any  act  of  aggression  would  be  followed 
by  reprisals. 

Although  Lord  Ponsonby  had  no  objection  to  the 
publication  of  the  substance  of  this  private  conver- 
sation,  it  was  his  desire  to  avoid  putting  his  pen  to 
paper.  But  Mr.  Lebeau,  harassed  and  assailed  on  all 
sides  by  the  opposition  and  press,  had  unfortunately 
pledged  himself  to  the  production  of  some  satisfactory 
document.  He,  therefore,  induced  Lord  Ponsonby  to 
embody  his  observations  in  a  note,  that  might  be  laid 
before  Congress.  Being  persuaded  that  the  existence  of 
Lebeau*s  ministry  depended  upon  his  consent,  and  that 
its  overthrow  would  be  the  signal  for  the  triumph  of 
opinions  essentially  adverse  to  the  real  interests  of  Bel« 
gium,  and  dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Lord 
Ponsonby  at  length  complied,  and  retiring  to  his  hotel, 
rapidly  composed  the  celebrated  letter  which  caused  so 
much  excitement  in  the  political  world,  and  produced 
the  strongest  protestations  from  the  Netherlands  cabinet. 
Although  this  document  spoke  the  undoubted  sense  of 
the  Conference,  and  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  views 
of  the  powers,  being  founded  on  memorandums  taken  at 
the  moment  of  Lord  Ponsonby^s  consultation  with  the 
plenipotentiaries,  yet  being  private  and  unauthenticated 
by  them,  it  was  of  course  disavowed.  But,  independent 
of  its  containing  political  definitions  of  the  highest  order, 
definitions  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  pro. 
toccda,  it  was  the  undoubted  means  of  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  Bdgic  people,  and  of  producing  a  return  to 
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greater  moderation  in  the  many,  however  it  may  have 
excited  the  choler  of  the  few.  It  was  one  of  those  irre- 
gular, yet  skilful  strokes  which,  whether  in  war  or 
diplomacy,  are  often  productive  of  important  results. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  have  been  upon  the  spot — 
to  have  watched  the  progress  of  opinions — ^to  have  wit- 
nessed the  boiling  effervescence  and  reckless  indifference 
to  reason  that  pervaded  almost  all  classes,  to  be  .enabled 
to  judge  of  the  efficacy  of  this  step.  Moments  were  then 
more  pregnant  with  events  than  months  in  ordinary 
times,  and  trifles  of  greater  influence  than  the  most  im- 
portant occurrences  in  other  days.  Although  no  argu- 
ment, no  sense  of  danger,  could  induce  the  Belgians  to 
adhere  to  the  stipulations,  yet  the  question  of  compen- 
sation being  thus  thrown  forward,  it  placed  the  subject 
in  a  new  light,  and  most  indisputably  paved  the  way 
to  the  eleclion  of  Leopold  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
eighteen  articles,  on  which  depended  that  of  his  royal 
highness  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  two  notes  were  put  in  by  the  Dutch 
plenipotentiaries  ;  the  one  dated  the  5th  of  June,  urging 
the  Conference  to  execute  the  menaces  laid  down  in  the 
last  three  protocols ;  the  other,  dated  the  6th,  depre- 
cating in  energetic  terms  all  that  Lord  Ponsonby  had 
advanced  relative  to  Luxembourg,  and  forcibly  dis- 
avowing all  intention  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  any  part  of  the 
grand  duchy,  "  which  formed  for  his  majesty  and  the 
princes  of  his  house,  a  substitute  for  their  ha*editary 
possessions,  of  inestimable  value  in  their  eyes."  In 
reply,  the  Conference  instantly  issued  the  twenty-fifth 
protocol,  accompanied,  first,  by  a  letter  to  the  British 
envoy,  requiring  him  and  his  colleague  to  quit  Brussels 
without  a  momenta's  delay  ;  and,  secondly,  by  two  notes 
to  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries — the  one  announcing  this 
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t,  and  the  other  diiavowiiig  Lord  Ponsonby^s 
**  confidenOaT*  letter,  and  offering  some  explanation  as 
to  the  views  of  the  Conference  regarding  the  grand 
duchy.  Three  principles  were  declared  to  be  the  basis 
of  this  proposition.  First,  that  all  arrangements  should 
be  mutual ;  secondly,  that  the  possession  could  only  be 
obtained  by  Bdgium  by  means  of  a  just  compensation ; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  great  powers  would  not  make  this 
proposition  formally,  until  after  the  adhesion  of  the 
Belgians  to  the  basis  of  separation.  The  last  condition 
was  of  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  all  prospect  of  the  de-> 
sired  adhesion;  for  the  Belgians  were  too  well  ac* 
quainted  with  the  tenacious  character  of  their  former  so^ 
vereign,  and  of  the  immense  value  he  attached  to  the  grand 
duchy,  to  think  of  solemnly  consenting  to  stipulations 
by  which  they  would  have  cut  themselves  off  from  all 
prospect  of  ever  obtaining  an  inch  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory. They  were  equally  aware  that  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  had  only  adhered  to  the  twelfth  protocol  and 
its  annexes,  because  his  majesty  was  satisfied  that  no 
bilateral  treaty  could  ever  be  grounded  on  conditions  that 
were  at  variance  with  the  welfare,  indeed  with  the  very  ex- 
istence, of  one  of  the  parties.  The  cession  once  made,  all 
recovery  was  deemed  impossible.  The  result  was  a  nega- 
tive answer  from  Mr.  Lebeau.  This  reply  was  followed 
by  the  presentation  of  the  four  last  protocols  (Nos.  22, 23, 
24,  and  25) ;  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  Lord  Ponsonby  and 
General  Belliard  simultaneously  quitted  Brussels,  thereby 
giving  a  further  proof  of  the  unity  and  perfect  accord  ex- 
isting between  their  two  courts.  Here  terminated  all  direct 
n^otiations,  and  here  commenced  that  diplomatic  hiatus^ 
which  lasted  from  the  10th  of  June  until  the  arrival  of 
8tr  Robert  Adair,  on  the  9th  of  August — an  hiatus  that 
formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  pe- 
riods of  that  epoch  ;  for  it  embraced  the  acceptance  of 
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lion,  as  a  most  suitable  person  to  fill  the  projected 
throne.  But  the  internal  state  at  France,  and  the  at- 
tachment of  the  great  powers  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
forbade  any  of  those  to  whom  the  princess  name 
was  mentioDed  fcom  lending  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
project.  It  had  been  naooted  by  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer 
and  others,  in  November,  1890 ;  but  it  was  then  met 
by  a  decided  negative,  and  was  consequently  abandoned, 
until  the  refusal  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  when  Prince 
Leopold^s  name  was  again  brought  forward  by  the  Belgic 
foreign  minister,  and  instructions  given  to  his  agents 
to  sound  foreign  cabinets  upon  the  subject  It  was 
not,  however,  until  after  the  accession  of  Lebeau's  mi- 
nistry, that  the  question  was  reproduced  in  a  tangible 
form. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  after  a  consultation  with  Mr. 
G.  de  Jonghe,  H.  Villain  XIV.,  and  other  members  of 
congress,  a  renewed  communication  on  the  subject  was 
privatdy  made  by  Mr.  White  to  Sir  Edward  Cust,  one 
of  PrinceLeopold^s  equerries  ;for  Lord  Ponsonby  declined 
bdng  the  vehicle  of  any  direct  communication  until  he 
had  submitted  the  matter  to  his  own  government,  and 
received  their  instructions.    In  order  to  avoid  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  other  powers,  the  latter  determined  to 
decline  all  positive  interposition  at  home  or  abroad  ;  and, 
although  no  doubt  existed  of  their  earnest  wish  to  sup- 
port a  combination,  on  which  depended  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  their  instructions  were  by  no  means  precise  or 
imperative.    From  this  moment,  however,  the  negotia- 
tions proceeded  more  rapidly,  and  although  Prince  Leo* 
pold  strictly  abstained  from  giving  any  authority  to  the 
exertions  that  were  being  made  in  his  favour,  and  on  no 
occasion  wrote,  or  allowed  a  single  word  to  be  written  in 
his  name  on  the  subject,  he  was  well  informed  of  all  that 
was  passing,  and  was  convinced,  long  ere  his  election, 
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quoted  by  Mr.  Nothonib.  It  is  tempered  by  a  noble 
simplicity  and  frankness  that  shews  the  elevated  senti- 
ments of  the  speaker,  and  bis  just  appreciation  of  the 
true  condition  of  Belgium.  *^  All  my  ambition,^  said 
he,  "  is  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  my  fellow- 
creatures.  When  yet  young,  I  have  found  myself  in 
so  many  difficult  and  singular  situations,  that  I  have 
learned  to  consider  power  only  with  a  philosophic  eye. 
I  never  coveted  it  but  for  the  sake  of  doing  good — 
durable  good.  Had  not  certain  political  difficulties 
arisen,  which  appeared  to  me  essentially  opposed  to 
the  independence  of  Greece,  I  should  now  be  in  that 
country ;  and  yet  I  never  attempted  to  conceal  from 
myself  the  difficulties  of  my  position.  I  am  aware  how 
desirable  it  is  that  Belgium  should  have  a  sovereign 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  peace  of  Europe  is  interested 
in  it." 

However  flattering  and  tempting  might  have  been  the 
propositions  of  the  deputation — ^however  gratifying  to 
the  princess  private  feelings,  motives  of  high  policy  and 
sound  reason  at  first  presented  a  series  of  embarrass- 
ments and  obstacles  to  bis  acceptance,  and  had  well 
nigh  produced  a  refusal.  These  objections  were  founded 
on  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  Belgians  were 
placed,  in  repard  to  the  great  powers,  and  the  Germanic 
confederation.  On  the  one  side,  the  Conference  required 
the  adhesion  of  Bdgium  to  the  unconditional  abandon- 
ment of  Luxembourg ;  to  which  Prince  Leopold  could 
not  asaent  without  proposing  to  violate  the  1st  and  8th 
articles  of  the  Bdgic  constitution,  and  thus  destroying 
all  prospect  of  his  elevation.  On  the  other,  the  Belgians 
insisted  on  their  sovereign's  unequivocal  adherence  to 
the  constitutional  oath,  which,  from  its  guaranteeing 
the  territorial  integrity,  Luxembourg  included,  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  a  direct  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities, and  would  have  exposed  the  sovereign  ab  initio 
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aonby,  and  that  up  to  that  time  no  diange  had  taken 
place  in  the  undoubted  bias  of  die  great  powers  towards 
the  Dutch  monarch.  A  modification  of  this  tendency 
did,  however,  then  take  ]daoe,  and  then  arose  a  re- 
markable interdiange  of  conduct  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Bdgians.  The  former,  who  had  hitherto 
erinced  an  eager  anxiety  to  press  the  Conference  to 
intervene  by  force  of  arms,  now  declined  the  competency 
of  their  arbitration ;  while  the  latter,  who  had  previously 
rejected  all  interference,  now  as  loudly  called  for  abso- 
lute intervention. 

What  the  Belgians  required  was,  not  an  adventurous 
chief  to  rally  and  lead  them  on  to  battle,  but  a  prudent 
sovereign,  who  might  cast  the  halo  of  his  name  around 
their  discredited  revolution,  and  reconcile  it  and  their 
country  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  However  blind  the 
turbulent  mass  might  have  been  to  their  own  real  in* 
tarests,  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  government  were  well 
convinced  that  their  only  prospect  of  admission  into  the 
great  European  family,  must  be  under  the  diadow  of 
the  oU  ve  branch,  and  not  beneath  the  flash  of  the  sword* 
To  draw  the  latter  was  equivalent  to  applying  the  axe 
to  their  young  tree  of  liberty.  The  politic  prince  to 
whom  they  addressed  their  vows,  was  fully  alive  to  this 
fact,  and  wisdy  resolved  to  decline  the  throne^  unless  he 
were  certain  of  reconciling  the  independence  and  wdfalre 
of  his  future  kingdom  with  the  general  interests  of  Eu- 
re»pe.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  concessions  on 
the  part  of  the  Conference,  and  by  the  withdrawal  df 
incompatible  pretensions  on  that  of  the  Belgians.  The 
fiivourable  manner  in  which  the  Conference  had  listened 
to  Lord  Ponsonby^s  jM^position  relativeto  Lnxemboui^g, 
offered  some  chance  of  approximation ;  but  the  impe- 
diments were  not  so  much  on  the  side  of  the  London 
plenipotentiaries,  who  were  anxious  for  peace,  as  on 
that  of  the  Belgians,  who  thirsted  for  war.    The  dif- 
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ficulty  was,  to  induce  the  latter  to  listen  to  concessions 
of  any  kind.     This  desirable  object  was.  however,  at 
length  effected.     After  a  most  stormy  discussion,  the 
eloquence  of  Lebeau,  Le  Hon,  Nothorab  and  others, 
prevailed,  and  government  was  authorized  to  **  termi- 
nate  the  territorial  contestations  by  means   of  pecu- 
niary sacrifices."     Mr.   Lebeau  availed  himself  of  this 
opening  to  endeavour  to  effect  various  modifications  to 
the  basis  of  September.      Two   of  the   ablest  of  his 
colleagues,   Messrs.   Devaux  and  Nothomb,  were  dis- 
patched to  London,   where,  after  mature  deliberation 
with  Prince  Leopold,  Lord  Durham  and  Baron  Stock- 
mar,  a  note  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
ference.    It  was  this  note  which  immediately  led  to  the 
compilation  of  the  eighteen  articles. 

Although  the  consent  of  congress  to  negotiate  on  the 
principle  of  pecuniary  indemnity  differed  essentially 
from  the  territorial  compensation  intended,  though  not 
specified  by  the  Conference,  it  was  yet  a  great  step 
gained ;  for  it  prepared  the  public  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  concession  ;  it  placed  the  necessity  of 
sacrifices  more  fully  before  them  ;  and  although  the 
annals  of  parliamentary  discussion  never  presented  scenes 
of  greater  confusion  and  disorder  than  those  that  oc- 
curred during  the  debates,  the  majority  plainly  demon- 
strated that  they  were  inclined  to  a  system  of  pacification. 
The  government  and  diplomacy  thus  obtained  an  op- 
portunity of  weighing  the  strength  of  the  opposition, 
and  of  calculating  their  own  chance  of  success. 

In  the  meantime,  the  formal  proposition  for  proceed- 
ing forthwith  to  the  election  of  Prince  Leopold,  signed 
l)y  ninety-six  members,  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
house  on  the  26th  of  May,  in  despite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
opposition,  the  most  logical  of  whom  wished  to  postpone 
the  election  of  a  king  until  the  final  adjustment  of  all 

'•itorial  contentions,  while  others  demanded  a  decla. 
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ration  of  war  against  Hcdland,  and  others  again  called 
for  an  indigenous  sovereign ;  the  former  proposition  was 
carried  on  the  31st  of  May,  by  a  majority  of  137  to  48 
voices,  and  the  time  for  opening  thediscussion  definitively 
fixed  to  the  ensuing  day.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of 
June  these  debates  closed^  and  His  Royal  Highness  Leo- 
pold George  Christian  Frederick,  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  was 
proclaimed  King  of  the  Belgians,  by  a  majority  of  152 
out  of  196  votes ;  under  the  express  proviso,  *<  that  he 
should  accept  the  constitution,  and  swear  to  maintain 
the  national  independence  and  territorial  integrity."'  Of 
the  minority  of  43, 14  voted  for  Baron  Surlet  de  Chokier, 
19  abstained  on  the  ground  that  the  election  was  prema> 
ture,  and  10  directly  opposed,  because  they  considered 
it  tantamount  to  a  recognition  of  the  rejected  protocols. 
The  first  fraction  was  composed  of  the  most  uncompro- 
mising French  re-unionists,  who  selected  the  regent 
partly  from  a  knowledge  of  his  devotion  to  France,  and 
partly  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  other  purposes. 

Although  the  Britidi  government,  and  the  mcmarch 
elect  had  been  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the  issue. 
Lord  Ponsonby  deemed  it  expedient  to  dispatch  a  oonfi* 
dential  person  to  communicate  this  important  intelligence 
to  both.  The  prince,  who  had  left  town  for  Claremont, 
was,  therefore,  apprised  of  the  honour  conferred  on  him 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  6th.  The  impression  that  such 
an  event  would  otherwise  have  been  calculated  to 
make,  was  in  some  measure  neutralized  by  previous  an- 
ticipation ;  but  his  royal  highness,  nevertheless,  mani* 
fested  deep  emotion  on  being  informed  of  the  various 
circumstances  attending  the  election*  and  on  being 
assured  that  the  dissentient  votes  were  political — not 
personal ;  and  that  the  mystification,  of  which  they  had 
lately  been  the  dupe,  had  rendered  the  whole  congress 
distrustful,  and  thus  diminished  tlie  majority.    In  con- 
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formity  with  the  plan  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Duke 
of  Nemours,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  president 
and  nine  members  of  congress,  proceeded  to  London, 
bearing  a  letter  from  the  regent  to  Prince  Leopold, 
officially  announcing  the  election,  and  offering  him  the 
crown. 

The  intelligence  of  an  event  that  was  likely  to  deprive 
the  household  at  Claremont,  and  the  poor  of  the  neigh- 
bouring district,  of  an  indulgent  master  and  faenevoleat 
protector,  was  received  with  tokens  of  profound  regret. 
The  prince  had  endeared  himself  to  all  around.  The 
tears  that  had  been  shed  on  the  demise  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  princess,  whom  it  was  the  will  of  Providence 
to  tear  from  the  adoration  of  a  mighty  nation,  were 
renewed  at  Esher  and  its  vicinity,  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  her  illustrious  consort.  But  this  departure  de- 
pended on  so  many  contingent  circumstances,  that  the 
election  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  least  difficult  of 
all  the  attendant  operations. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  enemies  and  opponents  of 
this  combination,  of  the  artifices  and  intrigues  employed 
by  the  British  government,  their  agents,  and  those  of 
Leopold,  to  ensure  success.  Never  was  an  accusation 
more  utterly  groundless.  It  is  incontestable  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Ponsonby,  were  straightforward  and 
candid.  The  latter,  obeying  his  instructions,  advocated 
the  prince'^s  cause,  with  zeal  and  ability;  but  neither 
he,  nor  any  person  connected  with  him,  diverged  from 
the  general  tenor  of  the  protocols.  Their  arguments 
had  more  in  them  of  exhortation,  than  of  persuasion  or 
cajoling,  and  were  based  wholly  and  solely  on  the  terri- 
torial arrangements  of  1790.  Nothing  was  ever  said 
to  induce  a  single  deputy  to  believe,  that  the  prince 
would  accept  the  crown,  unless  the  Belgians  consented 
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to  moderate  their  pretensions  to  the  left  hank  of  the 
Scheldt  and  Luxembourg,  or  to  circulate  an  impression 
that  the  king  grand^duke  was  disposed  to  consent  to 
the  cession  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  without  a  full 
equivalent  At  the  same  time,  no  effort  was  omitted  to 
temper  the  ardour  of  the  nation,  and  to  convince  them 
that  the  election  of  Prinoe  Leopold  was  the  most  effi- 
cacious, perhaps  the  only  means  of  their  ever  obtaining 
the  reoogoitiaa  of  their  independence.  These  provisioAs 
were  fuUy  borne  out  by  subsequent  events. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  to  be  morp 
strictly  passive  in  the  affair  than  was  Prince  Leopold* 
Not  a  line  was  written  by  his  royal  highness,  or  by  any 
one  in  his  bdialf,  until  he  had  become  sovereign  electt 
Not  a  shilling  was  expended  in  gaining  over  the  people; 
not  a  sin^e  article  was  inserted  in  the  journals ;  nor 
was  recourse  had  to  any  of  the  various  artifices  of  songs, 
busts  and  portraits,  that  had  been  employed  on  previous 
occasions  by  the  supporters  of  other  combinations.  The 
sdection  of  Prince  Leopold  was  founded  on  political 
and  moral  grounds  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  was 
carried  to  maturity  without  the  smallest  effort  or  iater* 
feveoce,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  part  of  the  august  per^ 
sonage  most  interested  in  the  issue.  History  does  not 
furnish  an  example  of  the  election  of  a  sovereign,  so 
utterly  devoid  of  all  intrigue,  or  so  essentially  and  un* 
equivocally  spontaneous,  as  that  of  Leopold*  Fortune, 
who  had  so  often  deviated  from  her  path  to  cast  ha- 
richest  gifts  before  him»  i^gain  stepped  forward  bearing 
stall  more  brilliant  honours.  The  diadem  arose  before 
him  unbidden  and  unsought  for  ;  not  such  a  one  as  that 
of  halC-savage  Greece,  but  one  that  might  excite  the 
envy  of  the  migbtiest  potentate.  Too  prudent,  however> 
to  gMsp  the.Umpring  jewel,  he.  paused ;  and  by  this 
eautioQ  increaaed  Hs^  ^MxM  to  the  retpect  of  his  future 
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people,  and  to  that  of  Europe  in  general.  Nay,  so  little 
did  he  court  power,  that  he  would  have  preferred  the 
tranquil  joys  of  Claremont  to  the  glories  of  the  prof- 
fered throne,  had  he  not  been  persuaded  that  his  refusal 
would  be  the  signal  for  general  war. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  could  more  distinctly  prove  the  cri- 
tical situation  of  Europe,  than  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  northern  powers  urged  Prince  Leopold  to  consent 
Nothing  can  more  plainly  demonstrate  the  embarrass- 
ment and  insincerity  of  Russia,  than  the  conduct  of 
her  plenipotentiary  in  London.  Dreading  the  bursting 
forth  of  that  war  which  she  had  recently  intended  to 
kindle  throughout  Europe,  no  assurances  of  support 
and  recognition  were  spared  in  order  to  press  the 
prince's  acceptance  per  fas  et  nefas^  and  this  with  the 
distinct  foreknowledge  that  the  Czar's  promises  were 
mere  diplomatic  artifices,  that  his  object  was  to  gain 
time,  and  that  if  he  succeeded  in  overwhelming  Poland, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  intention  on  his  part  to  realise 
the  amicable  professions  so  lavishly  poured  out  by 
Prince  Lieven  and  Count  Mastuzewiz.  In  fact,  scarcely 
had  the  groans  of  expiring  Poland  reached  the  imperial 
ear,  ere  the  mask  was  thrown  off  and  the  real  nature 
of  the  autocrat's  policy  became  manifest. 

While  the  Belgic  commissioners  and  deputation  were 
zealously  endeavouring  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  were  opposed  to  the  prince's  acceptance,  the  move- 
ment party  at  Brussels  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
frustrate  this  desirable  consummation.  The  departure 
of  Lord  Ponsonby  and  his  colleague,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing intimidation,  appeared  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame 
of  irritation  and  irreflexion.  This  irritation  was  further 
augmented  by  the  surreptitious  publication  of  the  me- 
morandum of  the  29th  of  May,  which  Lord  PoDsonby 
had  deemed  it  expedient  to  withhold  ;  not  only  from  a 
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conviction  that  Tt  would  produce  no  good  eflSect,  bttt 
from  a  denre  to  spare  the  Conference  the  insult  of  resli^ 
tution.  Indeed,  the  inutility  and  danger  of  prenenting 
the  last  four  protocol^  At  a  period  when  it  was  necessary' 
to  employ  conciliation,  had  been  sa  evident,  that  the 
Dutch  cabinet  artfuHy  availed  themselves  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  despatched  copies  to  Brussels,  which  being' 
placed  in  the  hands  of  their  partisans  were  communis' 
catcd  to  Congress  during  the  sitting  of  the  2d  of  Jun^.' 
The  effect  produced  was  precisely  that  which  bad  bteil 
anticipated  by  Lord  Ponsonby.  A  universal  cry  M 
war,  as  the  only  mode  of  terminating  the  territoriid 
question,  burst  forth  from  the  press  and  public.  Con« 
gress,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  fixed  the  80th  6t 
June  as  the  last  day  of  negotiation. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  sentiments  of  th^ 
regent,  who  secretly  coincided  with  the  movement  piuty, 
those  of  his  ministers  were  essentiaUy  pacific.  But  th^i* 
situation  was  precarious,  and  their  influence  inconsider^ 
able.  Persecuted  and  harassed  on  every  side ;  deprivcril 
of  the  support  and  experienced  advice  of  the  two  foreign 
envoya,  it  required  the  utmost  tact  and  firmness  t<y 
resist  the  efforts  of  the  various  parties  that  were  stru;^^ 
gling  to  overthrow  them,  with  the  view  of  substituting 
a  system  of  action  and  violence  for  that  of  moderation 
and  negotiation,  which  could  alone  lead  to  a  favoutabl^ 
issue.  The  great  object,  therefore,  was  to  assist  the  ttA-* 
nistry  in  stemn^ing  the  tortent  of  populHf  IbeKilg-^d 
iiiduce  all  the  deputies  that  had  voted  fbr  Prince  'Led« 
pold  to  continue  thdf  support ;  and,  lastly,  to  ptepare 
their  minds  fbr  the  mddificatiods'that  wer^f  in  progress 

of  arrangement  in  London. 
To  effect  tiris^  it  was  necessary  to  employ  no^trifikig 

activity,  and  some  address. '  It  was' requisite  to  abandott 

all  ordinary  routine ;  to  carry  on  a  species^  gtieriHii 
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tactics ;  to  exchange  the  mysteries  and  reserve  of  the 
closet  for  the  hardy  declarations  of  the  open  square ;  to 
adopt  language  suited  to  the  men  and  the  situation  ;  to 
watch  the  feelings  of  the  people  ;  now  to  cajole,  now  to 
threaten,  and  often  to  assume  a  responsibility  not  borne 
out  by  authority.  It  was  necessary  to  encourage  some, 
to  rally  others,  and,  in  short,  to  adopt  a  system  that  would 
in  other  times  be  looked  on  as  an  utter  derogation  from 
the  ordinary  walks  of  diplomacy.  This  was  rendered 
somewhat  more  easy  from  the  situation  in  which  the 
person  acting  in  this  business  found  himself  after  the 
departure  of  Lord  Ponsonby.  For,  although  be  had  no 
official  mission,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing 
this  upon  the  minds  of  the  public,  yet  this  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  diplomatic  artifice,  and  due  credit  was 
given  to  his  assurances  by  many  deputies,  over  whom 
he  obtained  an  influence  that  was  highly  beneficial  at  the 
critical  juncture  of  the  eighteen  articles.  These  eflbrts, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Sole,  secretary  to  General  Belliard,  who 
had  been  directed  to  return  from  Paris  to  Brussels,  were 
unexpectedly  and  powerfully  aided  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Polish  agent,  Count  Ramon  Zaluski.  Calculating  that 
the  consolidation  and  recognition  of  Belgic  independence 
would  operate  favourably  on  the  conduct  of  the  great 
powers  towards  his  own  country,  Zaluski  zealously  esL* 
erted  himself  in  preaching  reason  and  moderation,  and 
often  succeeded  in  making  an  impression  on  those  ivbo 
had  shown  indifference  to  all  other  remonstrances^ 

At  length  the  important  period  arrived  that  was  to 
decide  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Leopold,  or  in  other 
words,  the  great  question  of  peace  or  war.  The  depu* 
tation  having  returned  to  Brussels  on  the  27th,  the  {h^« 
sident  publicly  announced  to  Congress  the  issue  of  their 
mission.  After  communicating  the  prince's  reply,  con- 
taining his  conditional  acceptance,  Mr.  de  Geriache  read 
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his  royal  higfaneM^s  letter  to  the  regent,  in  which,  after 
dwelling  upon  his  own  eflbrts  to  co-operate  in  hringing 
the  negotiations  to  a  happy  end,  Leopold  added,  that  **  as 
soon  as  congress  should  adopt  the  articles  proposed  by 
the  Conference,  he  should  consider  all  difficulties  as  set 
aside,  and  be  prepared  to  proceed  immediately  to  Brus* 
sds.*^^  Thus  making  his  definitive  acceptance  dependent 
upon  the  adhesion  of  Belgium  to  the  treaty  of  the 
eighteen  anides,  the  compilation  of  which  had  occupied 
the  Conference  during  the  4>receding  ten  days.*f-  Thia 
cdebrated  act  must  not  be  passed  over  without  a  few 
observatioDs,  relative  to  its  origin,  and  its  divergency 
from  the  twelfth  protocol^  to  which  the  Dutch  had  ad- 
hered as  the  sole  basis  of  negotiation. 

**  The  Conference,^  as  observed  by  Mr.  Nothomb,  **  in 
fixing  the  basis  of  separation,  having  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  equity,  that,  *  upon  a  dissolution  of  partnership, 
each  party  shall  resume  possession  of  the  portion  origi- 
nally belonging  to  himself,'  its  next  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain and  define  the  respective  property  of  each  before 
their  union.*  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  Holland, 
which  had  re-established  her  independence  in  1813, 
slMMild  be  re*conAtituted  as  she  was  in  1790;  whilal 
Bdgiura,  having  no  other  immediate  antecedents  than 
those  she  derived  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  was 
to  be  fonaed  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands  kingdom, 
as  limited  by  the  treaty  of  yienna»  including  Liege, 
Pbilippeville,  Bouillon,  and  Marienboorg,  but  excepting 
the  grand  duchy,  which  was  deelared  to  belong  to  the 
Nassau  family  and  the  Germanic  Confederation.  By 
this  latttf  clause^  the  aegotiatioa  was  rendered  more 
complex ;  tor  the  Bdgo^lMxemboorg  was  confounded 
with  the  Belgo-Dutch  questicm,  which  ought  to  have 

•  See  Appeiidiz,  Moe.SI  and  32.  f  See  Appendix,  No.  38. 
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j  of  I78O,  the  Belgians  imagined  they  had 
disoorered  two  or  three  important  circumstances  relative 
to  the  enclaves  in  Linbourg,  that  might  be  converted  to 
their  advantage.*    For,  whilst  they  admitted  the  right 
of  Holkuid  to  Venloo,  the  half  of  Maestricht  and  the 
fifty-three  villages,  known  as  the  pays  de  ia  generatiU^ 
of  which  latter  thirteen  were  on  the  left,  and  forty-one  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  with  a  population  of  59>000 
souls,  they  themselves  advanced  certain  counter-cUdma. 
These  were,  1st,  to  the  half  sovereignty  of  Maestricht  and 
Bergen-op-Zoom ;  the  first  in  right  of  the  Prince^Bishop 
of  Liege,  and  the  second  in  that  of  the  Elector  Palatine ; 
3d,  to  the  small  towns  of  Huysen,  Malberg,  and  Seve* 
naar,  in  Ouelder-land,  formerly  belonging  to  the  duchy  of 
Cleves ;  Sd,  to  the  villages  ofJEffelt  and  Boxmeer,  Hel«- 
verinbeek,  and  others  in  North  Brabant ;  together  with 
the  county  of  Meghen  and  Oemert,  an  ancient  comman- 
dery  of  the  Teutonic  order.  By  a  subtle  sophism  the  Bel- 
gians founded  their  claims  on  the  text  of  the  first  artide 
of  the  basis,  by  which  they  argued  that  Holland  was 
only  entitled  to  such  territory  as  actually  belonged  to 
her  in  1790,  and  consequently  that  all  such  portions  as 
did  not  own  her  sway  at  that  period  must  fall  to  their 
share.  ^<  It  is  the  business  of  the  Dutch,^said  they,  ^  to 
prove  what  they  did  possess — ours  to  show  what  they 
did  not.     Their  proofs  are  affirmative,  ours  negative.^ 
Though  extremely  specious,  nothing  oould  be  morelUt* 
founded  than  this  pretension.    For  although  it  might  be 
provefd  that  the  enclaves  in  question  did  not  belong  td 
Holland,  there  was  nothing  to  shew  them  to  be  the  pro- 


M« 


*  The  wonl  fiMfaM,  lisving  no  imsiicdiste  efuiTSleat  m  £oaHdi« 
b«»  been  sdopUd  in  the  maps  of  the  Conference.  lu  Utend  mesning 
IS  an  isolated  or  detached  portion  of  territory  completelj  surrounded 
jT  ene!ose<l  hj  mother.  Instances  of  this  still  exist  in  Enf^lsnd,  as, 
for  instance,  a  patch  of  Wiltshire  b  enclosed  in  Berkshire,  Ac. 
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perty  of  Belgium.  Some  discussion  might  certainly 
have  arisen  as  to  the  moiety  of  M aestricht,  in  right  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Prince  Bishops  of  Liege,  though 
the  Dutch  exclusively  garrisoned  that  fortress  in  1790; 
but  if  the  other  enclaves  were  to  be  separated  from  Hol- 
land, the  heirs  of  the  original  proprietors  were  the  lawful 
claimants.  It  might  have  been  equally  reasonable  to 
argue,  that  if  West  Friesland  had  not  belonged  to  Hoi. 
land  in  1790,  the  first  article  of  the  basis  intended  it  to 
fall  to  the  share  of  Belgium.  The  claim  was,  however, 
admitted  by  the  Conference,  and  gave  rise  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  articles  of  the  new  treaty. 

The  next  modification  of  importance  was  that  of  the 
debt,  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  divide  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  fifteen,  the 
larger  division  appertaining  to  Belgium.  In  lieu  of  this 
most  inequitable  distribution,  the  twelfth  article  declared 
that  each  state  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  its 
original  debts  before,  and  equally  divide  those  contracted 
during  their  union.  Such  were  the  principal  features  of 
the  new  preliminaries,  in  which  the  deviations  from  the 
original  basis  of  separation  were  so  remarkable,  as  to 
afford  strong  grounds  for  anticipating  their  acceptance 
by  Congress — the  sine  qud  non  now  atached  to  that  of 
Prince  Leopold. 

The  discussion  of  these  articles,  which  were  com- 
municated to  the  chambers  on  the  28th  of  June,  was  fixed 
for  the  1st  of  July.  In  the  meantime  every  effort  was 
made,  in  and  out  of  doors,  to  throw  disfavour  on  the 
ministry,  and  to  excite  popular  prejudice  against  the  pre- 
liminaries. They  were  declared  to  be  a  mere  summary 
of  the  hated  protocols,  artfully  disguised.  The  press 
fulminated  the  most  violent  articles  against  them,  aod 
the  opposition  and  patriotic  association  placed  no  bounds 
to  their  expressions  of  discontent.     Thirty-nine  deputies, 
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the  most  actire  of  the  extreme  opposition,  drew  up  a 
'  violent  protestation  to  congress,  the  galleries  of  which 
'  were  constantly  filled  with  individuals,  whose  Todfeitnis 
'  clamours  often  portended  a  renewal  of  the  worst  scenes 
'  of  the  conventioD.    Placards  were  distributed,  anony- 
'  mous  threats  were  addressed  to  the  supporters  of  the 
'  propositions,  and  the  walls  were  scored  with  inflamma- 
'tory  appeals.     The  ministers  were  assailed  with  gross 
diatribes,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  subjected  to 
personal  insults,  from  the  emissaries  of  the  propa- 
ganda, or  others,  whose  mission  it  was  to  promote 
'anarchy.     Irresolution  and  tumult  reigned  within  the 
chambers,  riot  and  distrust  without ;  plots  and  conspi* 
racies  were  actively  carried  on ;  Orangists  and  republi* 
cans  made  their  last  death  struggle.    Amongst  others. 
General  Hardi  de  Beaulieu,  who  was  said  to  doak  the 
most  ambitious  projects  beneath  a  veil  of  extreme  libe* 
-  ralism,  availed  himself  of  this  desperate  state  of  affairs 
'  to  attempt  a  republican  movement ;  .but  the  government, 
'or  rather  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  prevailed;  and 
'  the  general,  with  the  few  adventurers  who  had  followed 
him  from  Orammont  and  other  provincial  towns,  were 
met  and  dispersed  without  bloodshed. 

That  the  secret  vows  of  the  majority  leaned  towards 
the  acceptance  of  the  preliminaries,  was  not  doubtful ;  but 
such  was  the  dread  of  popular  odium,  so  great  the  in- 
tinoidatton  under  which  they  laboured^  that  when  the 
hour  far  discussion  arrived,  they  were  inclined  to  shrink 
from  the  task,  and  during  some  time  no  one  had  suf- 
ficient courage  to  propose  die  obnoxious  prriiminaries. 
At  length  Mr.  Van  Snick  of  Mons,  rose,  and  boldly  ex- 
claimed, **  it  has  been  asked,  who  among  the  deputies 
would  dare  to  assume  the  moral  responsibility  of  pro- 
posing to  adopt  the  18  articles.  Sirs,  I  am  that  deputy, 
and  in  so  doing,  I  conceive  that  I  am  performing  a  good 
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this,  their  courage  had  nearly  forsaken  them  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  day.     And  truly  the  scene  that 
occurred  was  enough  to  shake  the  nerves  of  firmer  and 
more  experienced  men  than  the  majority  of  the  national 
representatives.    The  excitement  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  previous  fortnight,  and  which  appeared  to 
be  gradually  drawing  to  a  crisis,  at  length  broke  f(Hth 
into  an  open  storm.  ^^  Away  with  the  protocols !   War ! 
Death  to  the  ministers !     To  the  lanthem  with  the  ma- 
jority l^  resounded  in  tremendous  echoes  from  the  gal- 
leries.   The  president  vainly  sought  to  allay  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  civic  guards  no  less  vainly  endeavoured  to 
expel  the  rioters,  who  threatened  to  spring  into  the  body 
of  the  house,  and  to  reek  their  vengeance  upon  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure ;  some  of  whom  sat  in  pale  and 
mournful  resignation;  while  others,  abandoning  their 
places,  rushed  in  a  state  of  indescribable  consternation 
into  the  adjoining  committee-room.      It  was  at  this 
juncture,  that  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer  bethought  himself  of 
a  stratagem  that  indisputably  stemmed  the  current  of 
frenzy  and  demoralization,  and  gave  time  for  reflection. 
After  a  few  moments*  conversation  with  some  of  his 
party ,he  flew  to  the  tribune  and  proposed  the  following 
amendment  :—^M St,  the  enclaves  in  Holland  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  Belgium  by  the  2nd  article  of  the 
preliminaries,  shall  be  received  as  an  equivalent  for 
VenloQ  and  the  right  of  Holland  to  a  part  of  Mae»- 
tricht.     Until  the  final  conclusion  of  the  arrangesient, 
DO  part  of  the  territory  shall  be  given  up ;  Snd,  the 
statu  quo  of  Luxembourg  shall  be  maintained,  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers,  until  the  termination 
of  the  negotiation  for  an  indemnity." 

Doubtless,  had  it  been  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer's  intention 
to  push  this  amendment  to  a  division,  or  even  to  have 
proceeded  to  its  immediate  development ;  and  had  the 
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opposition  instantly  turned  round  and  supported  it,  in 
conjunction  with  a  few  of  the  most  timid  of  the  majo- 
rity, its  effects  would  have  gone  far  to  neutralize  the 
acceptance  of  the  rest.  But  this  was  not  the  mover's 
object ;  he  saw  the  demoralized  state  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  colleagues,  and  was  convinced  that  all  would  be 
lost  unless  some  intermediary  measure  was  put  forward 
as  a  rallying  point.  He,  therefore,  threw  in  the  amend- 
ment as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  few  hours'  res- 
pite, and  thus  arresting  the  prevailing  panic.  The 
policy  of  this  measure  has  been  severely  criticised,  but 
impartial  persons  who  witnessed  the  scene,  and  were 
fully  aware  of  the  critical  state  of  the  question,  were 
inclined  to  regard  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer^'s  amendment  as 
one  of  the  principal  accessaries  to  ultimate  succ^ess. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  of  this  long  and  stormy 
discussion  was  the  celebrated  speech  of  Mr.  Lebeau. 
Never  was  the  triumph  of  eloquence  and  talent  over 
sophism  and  declamation  more  powerfully  demonstrated. 
To  the  most  conclusive  reasoning  and  enlightened  poli- 
tical argument,  the  orator  added  a  fluency  and  purity 
of  diction  not  unworthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  English 
Commons.  The  effect  was  almost  magical — the  hitherto 
turbulent  galleries  were  lulled  and  fascinated — the 
whole  house  listened  with  profound  attention,  and  if 
the  minister  was  interrupted,  it  was  only  by  gratulatory 
plaudits.  To  analyze  this  remarkable  speech  would  be 
nearly  as  difficult  as  to  depict  the  sensation  it  produced 
in  the  assembly.  The  last  passage  must  not,  however, 
be  omitted : — "  I  adjure  the  deputies  who  this  day 
hear  me,'^  said  Mr.  Lebeau,  ^^  to  offer  an  example  of 
union  !  If  the  preliminaries  be  rejected,  I  will  sull  en- 
deavour to  serve  my  country  within  these  walls,  and 
will  cordially  stretch  out  my  hand  to  support  those 
who  have  opposed  me.     But  you  must  admit  that  if 
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they  be  accepted,  we  shall'  be  entitled  to  say  to  you,  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  give  an  example  of  anarchy  to  the 
nation ;  if  you  would  not  draw  down  incalculable  mis- 
chiefs on  the  country— unite  unhesitatingly  with  us! 
Come,  let  us  all  support  the  King  of  the  Bdgftns ! 
The  nation  has  pronounced— -there  is  no  longer  any  di* 
vision  among  us.  We  are  all  brethren*— we  have  no 
other  object  than  the  honour  and  happiness  of  our 
country." 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Lebeau  terminated,  than  universal 
thunders  of  applause  burst  forth  from  all  comers  of  the 
chambers.  The  men  shouted,  the  women  waved  their 
handkerchiefs,  and  the  deputies,  even  the  bitterest  foes 
of  the  ministers,  hastened  to  the  foot  of  the  tribune  to 
congratulate  him ;  many  even  wept  from  emotion.  Ex- 
hausted by  his  exertions,  and  deeply  ^ected  by  these 
marks  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  Lebeau  hastily 
withdrew  to  the  foreign-office,  and  the  house  broke  upu 
For  no  one  had  patience  to  listen,  nor  indeed  had  any 
one  courage  to  mount  the  rostrum  while  the  assembly 
was  still  palpitating  with  the  vivid  impressions  of  the 
previous  speech.  Such  a  moment  of  unalloyed  and 
grateful  triumph  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  statesmen, 
and  must  have  consoled  Lebeau  for  the  many  hours  of 
anxious  bitterness,  for  the  many  insults  he  had  pre- 
viously endured. 

From  this  hour  the  debates  were  divested  of  all  io- 
terest  It  was  evident  that,  unless  some  fatal  accident 
intervened,  the  cause  was  gained.  At  length  a  division 
veas  demanded,  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  Mr.  Van  Snick^s 
proposition  was  carried  by  a  maj<mty  ot  196  to  70  votes. 
By  one  of  those  caprices  which  so  often  mark  the  fickle- 
ness of  pubUe  opinion,  the  loudest  acclamations  hailed 
the  announcement.  The  agitators  vanished,  the  oppo- 
sition shrunk  back,  the  press  became  more  moderate, 
the  capital  was  overjoyed,  and  general  satisfisu^tion  was 
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torches,  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  roaring  of  artillery.    His  progress  from  the  fron- 
tier had  been  one  uninterrupted  scene  of  festivity.   Every 
thing  being  prepared  for  the  ceremony  of  inauguration, 
the  monarch  elect  left  Laeken  soon  after  mid-day,  on 
the  21st,  and  entering  the  city  on  horseback,  proceeded 
amidst  the  ringing  of  beUs,'the  hurrahs  of  the  people, 
the    waving   of  banners*  garlands,  and   characteristic 
devices,    to  the  Place  Roy  ale.      Here,    upon   an  ele- 
vated platform,  splendidly  decorated  with  national  and 
royal  emblems,   Leopold  was  received  by  the  regent, 
the  members  of  congress,  and  the  various  constituted 
authorities ;  while  dense  masses  of  the  people  filled  the 
square,  the  windows,  and  the  house-tops,  rending  the 
air   with   joyful   acclamations.      The   whole  together 
formed  an  animating  and  splendid  spectacle.     After  a 
short  pause,  the  regent  addressed  the  royal  stranger  in 
an  impressive  speech,  and  terminated  by  resigning  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  congress.*    The  prince  then 
rose,  and  replied  in  brief  but  impressive  language;  and 
the  conttitution  having  been  read  aloud  by  one  of  the 
attendant  secretaries,  a  salute  of  a  hundred  and  one 
guns  announced  that  the  prescribed  oaths  had  been 
taken  and  that  Leopold  was  inaugurated  king.     This 
ceremony  being  ended,  the  monarch  descended  from  his 
throne  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  palace,  escorted  by 
the  whole  of  the  authorities.     Having  appeared  for  a 
while  at  the  balcony,  his  majesty  retired  a  few  minutes 
to  recover  from  the  many  emotions  that  agitated  his 
heart,  and  then  returned  to  give  his  first  public  au- 
dience.   The  reputation  for  prudence  and  valour  that 

*  A  decree  of  eongrets  of  the  preeeding  eveoiog  declared  that  the 
regent  had  deserved  well  of  hie  country ;  that  a  medal  should  be 
•truck  to  conunemorate  hia  adminiatration,  and  that  he  ahould  enjoy 
a  pennon  of  10,000  florlna  annuallr. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BAftOV  DB  WBtlXirBBBO*t  IflUIOK  TO  THB  HAOOE — TBB  BUTCH 
BF.OBET  THB  ElOBTBBy  ABTICLB8— XOTE8  OF  TBB  FLBJIIPO* 
TBNTIABIBI— THE  DUTCH  MAKE  PBEPABATIONB  FOR  INVADIVO 
BELGIUM — DlSPOaiTIOK  OF  THEIB  FORCE — TUET  ADVANCE  — 
PlAKOir  THE  CAMPAlOir— DlflPOfllTION  OF  TBB  BELGIAN  ABMT — 
CHASIB  BBBUMBI  HOITILITIBS — DAIBE  DEFEATED  AT  HA88BLT 
— KIMG  LEOPOLD  RET1RB8  FBOK  AERSCHOT  TO  LOUVAIK,  WHERE 
BIS  ARKT  IB  ROUTED — TBB  FREMCB  ARMT  OF  TBB  MORTB  IV- 
TERTENBS^BIB  B.  ADAIB  ABRIVES — CAPITULATION  OF  LOUVAIN 
— THB  DUTCH  RETIRE — CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  PBINCB  OF 
ORANOB  AND  UABSBAL  OBBABD~.TBB  FBBNCB  TROOPS  WITB* 
DRAWN — DUEE  OF  SAKE  WEIMAB— LOBO  WILLIAM  BUS8ELL— < 
CONFUSION  AT  BRUSSELS— GENERAL  OBSBBVATIONS  UPON  TBE 
EXPEDITION. 

In  the  meantime  the  gathering  tempest  was  preparing 
in  Holland.     These  fetes  and  rejoicings  were  soon  de- 

'  stined  to  be  converted  into  lamentations  and  mourning ; 

;  and  the  triumphal  march  of  the  monarch  into  a  painful 
and  unexpected  discomfiture.  Confidait  in  the  virtue 
of  treaties,  and  the  solemnity  of  an  armistice  guaranteed 
by  the  Conference,  the  Belgians  abandoned  themselves 
to  a  fatal  security,  from  which  they  were  about  to  be 
roused  by  a  blow  that  mortally  wounded  their  national 

r  pride,  and  endangered  their  infant  nationality. 

It  is  necessary  to  return  to  an  earlier  epoch,  in  order 
to  explain  the  causes  which  immediately  led  to  the 
events  of  August.  Influenced  by  a  dread  of  general 
war,  but  not  by  the  slightest  yearning  towards  the  Bel- 
gians, the  Conference  had  adopted  the  modified  preli- 
minaries, and  spared  no  efforts  to  induce  Prince  Leo- 
pold to  exchange  the  ease  and  enjoyment  of  his  brilliant 
existence  in  England  for  the  caxes  and  hazards  of  a  re- 

p2 
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spective  courts ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Baron  de 
Wessenbergf  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary,  should  pro. 
!eed  to  that  capital,  ^^  in  order  to  bring  the  eighteen 
irticles  to  the  knowledge  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  afford  any  explanation  that  might  be  deemed 
aecesaary.^'*  Baron  de  Wessenberg  was  likewise  th^ 
l)earer  of  a  letter  to  the  Dutch  foreign  minister,  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  Conference,  in  which,  after  expa- 
tiating upon  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  that  had 
[ed  to  the  new  preliminaries,  hopes  were  expressed, 
^  that  the  king  in  his  wisdom,  equity,  and  amity  for  the 
powers,  would  not  refuse  to  weigh  these  considerations, 
:he  only  object  of  which  was  to  conciliate,  as  much  as 
possible,  his  rights  and  interests  with  the  maintenance  of 
general  peace.^ 

But  every  effort  proved  abortive.  Neither  the  fear  of 
i^ntailing  that  frightful  scourge  which  all  Europe  was 
inxiotts  to  avert,  nor  that  of  prolonging  a  crisis  said  to 
be  so  pregnant  with  evil  to  Holland,  could  shake  the 
unalterable  firmness  of  the  king.  A  despatch  to  this 
effect  was  addressed  by  Baron  Verstolk  to  the  Confer- 
ence, on  the  12th  of  July,  which  declared,  ^^  that  the 
sew  preliminaries  deviated  so  materially  from  the  twelfth 
protocol,  as  to  render  their  acceptance  inadmis>ible ; 
that  the  possession  of  the  grand-duchy  was  of  vital  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  but  to  Hol- 
land, whose  military  position  it  eflicaciously  guaranteed  ; 
that  the  proposed  statu  quo  was  one  of  the  positive 
grievances  of  which  the  king  had  long  reclaimed  the  re- 
ilress ;  that  as  to  any  exchange,  admitting  its  possibility, 
this  was  the  exclusive  competency  of  the  king  and  the 
German  Confederation ;  that  if  any  doubt  should  arise 
as  to  the  entire  right  of  Holland  to  Maestricht  in  1790, 


•  Protocol,  No.  27»  26lh  of  June. 
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regarding  or  misunderstanding  the  king^s  declarationfri 
(a  oircumslance  the  more  remarkable,  since  the  Dutch 
troops  had  already  commenced  concentration,  and  only 
awaited  the  word  ^^  forward,*^  to  dash  across  the  fron- 
tier), the  plenipotentiaries,  in  lieu  of  insisting  upon  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  again  spoke  of  their  hopes  of  ad- 
justment,  and  proposed  that  full  powers  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  to  determine 
and  sign  a  definitive  treaty.  *'  The  hopes,^'  said  they, 
*^  that  we  derive  on  this  head  (the  maintenance  of  peace) 
from  the  dispositions  of  his  majesty,  are  the  more  ao» 
oordant  with  those  of  the  five  powers,  as  being  guaran* 
tees  of  the  stupension  of  arms j  concluded  in  November, 
the  five  courts  are  bound  by  solemn  engagements,  which 
subsist  in  all  their  force^  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities.'' 

A  rejoinder  to  this  was  put  in  by  the  Dutch  minister 
on  the  1st  of  August,  stating  that,  **  The  king,  who 
had  never  ceased  to  afford  proofs  of  his  sincere  desire  to 
co-operate  in  an  arrangement,  and  to  assure,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  benefit  of  peace  to  Europe,  had  forwarded 
instructions  to  his  plenipotentiaries  in  London  to  deter«- 
mine  and  sign  a  definitive  treaty  destined  to  regulate 
the  separation  between  Holland  and  Belgium  ;  but  that 
his  majesty  had  determined  to  support  the  negotiation 
by  his  military  means  (ses  moyens  militaires)  ;  a  reso- 
lution  doubly  imperative,  since  a  prince  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Belgian  throne,  without  previously 
satisfying  the  prescribed  conditions  of  the  Conference, 
and  had  sworn  to  a  constitution  injurious  to  the  territo- 
rial rights  of  Holland.^  As  a  justification  for  this 
development  of  force,  which  the  Conference  at  first  in« 
terpreted  as  a  mere  demonstration,  the  Dutch  minister 
added,  *Hhat  the  desire  to  conclude  an  armistice  had 
not  been  realised ;  that  a  cessation  of  hostilities  alone 
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api^cable  to  the  interior  of  Holland,  for  they  could 
aot  believe  that  at  the  very  moment  when  his  majesty 
had  communicated  his  anxious  desire  to  negotiate  for  a 
definitive  treaty,  he  should  resolve  to  rekindle  war,  and 
to  order  the  destruction  of  a  great  commercial  dty.^ 
The  whole  transaction  was,  in  fact,  tainted  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  duplicity ;  for  at  the  very  instant  the 
Dutch  cabinet  was  boasting  of  its  pacific  intentions^ 
and  of  its  having  forwarded  full  powers  to  its  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  draw  up  and  sign  a  definitive  treaty,  secret 
orders  were  issued  to  the  general  commanding  the  array 
to  commence  a  war  of  surprise,  aggression  and  re>con- 
quest,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  only  frustrated 
by  French  intervention. 

Another  extraordinary  fact  attending  this  business, 
was  the  admission  by  the  Conference  that  it  was  only 
apprised  of  these  movements  by  the  public  journals, 
and  that  no  explanation  could  be  obtained  from  Baron 
Falck  or  his  colleague.  The  latter  is  readily  accounted 
for ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  the  British  go- 
vernment should  have  been  so  ill-informed  of  what  was 
passing  in  Holland,  or,  if  informed,  that  it  could  have 
mistaken  the  object  of  the  concentration  and  prepara- 
tions of  the  Dutch  army.  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
foreign  to  the  probity  of  the  plenipotentaries  to  antici- 
pate so  remarkable  a  violation  of  international  usages ; 
but  although  every  precaution  was  taken  to  conceal  the 
intended  operations,  in  order  to  render  the  surprise  the 
more  effective,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that 
the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague  should  have  been 
so  completely  misled  as  to  remain  ignorant  of  what  was 
passing  on  the  frontier. 

During  many  weeks  the  most  active  preparations  had 
been  making  for  this  expedition.  The  organization 
of  the  army  had  been  carried  on  steadily  and  succoss- 
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Bergeo^op-Zoom,  and  impracticable  marshes,  offering 
impodng  barriers  and  plaees  of  refuge  in  case  of  re- 
treat. 

The  Dutch,  who  were  well  informed  of  the  state  of 
insubordination,  inefficiency,  and  numerical  weakness 
of  their  adversaries,  and  also  knew  the  extreme  faci- 
lity of  making  a  dash  upon  the  Belgic  capital,  which 
was  not  above  lour  easy  marches  from  their  outposts, 
secretly  accelerated  and  extended  their   preparations 
during  the  month  of  July.    The  troops  were  encamped 
and  manceuvred  in  large  bodies.    They  were  habituated 
to  patrol  and  field  duty ;    they   were  frequently  re* 
viewed,  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Uie  king  and 
royal  family ;  and  abundant  magazines,  hospitals,  and 
means  of  transport  were  collected  and  attached  to  each 
division.     The  object  of  these  preparations  had  loi^ 
been  known  to  the  generals;  and  at  length  an  order  of 
the  day,  of  the  26th  of  July,  plainly  indicated  ap- 
proaching hostilities,  the  news  of  which  was  enthusiasm 
tically  received  by  the  troops,  who  were  eager  to  efiace 
tlie  stain  of  former  reverses.    Every  thing  being  ready, 
the  priooe-geoeralissimus  arrived  at  Breda  on  the  1st  of 
August.    A  general  order  was  immediately  issued  by 
him,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  king  had  pronounced 
the  word  ^*  forward;"^  that  he  appealed  to  the  valour  and 
loyalty  of  the  troops,  and,  after  offering  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  bis  political  conduct  in  Belgium,  terminated 
by  saying  that  he  hoped  to  prove,  sword  in  hand,  that 
the  blood  of  the  Nassaus  flowed  in  his  veins,  and  that 
his  only  object  had  been  the  good  of  his  country.     A 
second  general  order  called  upon  officers  and  soldiers  to 
enforce  and  maintain  discipline. 

Before  dawn  on  the  2d,  the  different  corps  broke  up 
from  their  cantonments,  and  pressed  towards  the  Belgic 
frootier.  The  first  division  penetrating  by  Baerle-Hertog 
and  Sonderegen,  drove  back  the  Belgian  outposts  upon 
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corps,  and  then  to  throw  theouielves  on  that  of  DaiQ^, 
and  after  beating  both  in  detaal»  to  rush  on  Bruasela,*^ 
a  project  of  easy  exoeution.     The  third  was  to  spring  in 
between  both,  to  turn  their  flanks,  to  envelop  Dainei, 
and  then  to  press  forward,  by  St.  Trond  and  Louvoin, 
upon  the  capital.  The  latter  plan  was  adopted,  and  had  it 
been  executed  with  vigour  and  celerity,  the  Dutch  mig|ht 
easily  have  arrived  at  Brussels  on  the  Jth,  after  annihi- 
lating  Tieken  and  Daine,  whose  corps  were  uttedy 
unable  to  resist  any  serious  attack.     On  the  niomii^  of 
the  4th,  the  first  and  second  divisions  made  a  left  flank 
movement  by  Oheel  and  Diest,  and  the  third  by  Moll 
and  Hasselt,  with  a  view  of  establishing  themsdves  on 
the  Demer,  and  thence  gaining  the  high  road  from  Liege 
to  Louvain ;  thus  to  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  former  and  the  capital;  while  Cort-Heiligers  watched 
Venloo  and  Limbourg,  and  Dibbets  protected  the  rear 
by  Tongres.     But  the  movements  of  these  troops  were 
slow  and  undecided.     Much  valuable  time  was  wasti^ 
in  feeling  the  ground,  in  halting  and  reposing  the 
troops,  who  moved  with  a  degree  of  drowsy  precaution 
utterly  inconsistent   with  the  object  of  the  operation. 
Thus,  three  days  bad  elapsed  ere  the  advance  had  pene- 
trated  as  far  as  Diest,  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  only ; 
and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  affair  between  a 
detatchment  of  the  Meuse  army  and  Meyer^s  diviaioti, 
near  Beringen,  where  the  Belgic  detachment  displayed 
^reat  gallantry,  they  met  with  little  opposition.   In  lieu 
of  boldly  dashing  forwards,  so  as  to  overwhelm  Daioe 
before  he  could  collect  his  scattered  division,   the  5th 
was  frittered  away  in  patroling  and  reoonnoitering;  aad 
*^  on  the  6th,  the  whole  army  mantained  its  positions,  and 
halted  to  repose.""^*     These  forty -eight  hours  might  have 

*  Despatch  from  his  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the 
king,  dated  fa«ad^uartets,  Oheel,  5th  of  August,  1831. 
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sponnbilitj  of  urging  the  French  government  to  dispateb 
instant  succour  in  the  direction  of  Antwerp  and  Maeft- 
trieht.  This  was  no  sooner  known  to  the  cabinet  than  it 
addressed  a  dispatch  to  the  king,  who  had  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Malines,  imploring  his  majesty  to  lose 
no  lime  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the 
French  troops. 

This  request  was  conveyed  to  the  king  through  another 
channel.     Sir  Robert  Adair,  who  had  been  appointed 
successor  to  Lord  Ponsonby,  not  having  arrived,  Mr. 
White  again  assumed  the  responsibility  of  proceeding  to 
Malines  in  order  to  enable  him  to  communicate  the  real 
state  of  affairs  to  his  government,  and  having  previously 
waited  on  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  was  desired 
<^to  implore  his  majesty  on  his  knees  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  a  measure  that  would  compromise  the  mili- 
tary character  of  the  country.*"      The  message  was 
speedily  communicated  to  the  king,  who  replied,  ^  that 
the  demand  for  assistance  was  intended  to  be  contingenij 
not  aistdute ;  and  that  the  letter  to  Mr.  Le  Hon  was  in 
substance  similar  to  that  which  he  had  himself  ad- 
dressed to  Lords  Grey  and  Palmerston.^    This  point 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of ;  for  it  proves  that  the  call  for 
snoeoar  was  only  in  case  of  need,  not  immediate.  Of  this 
sorrowful  necessity,  a  few  hours  furnished  abundant 
proofs.    Great  as  the  confidence  of  the  king  might  have 
been  in^  his  own  resources,  and  in  the  courage  and  enthu- 
siasm of  his  troops  and  subjects,  his  recent  inspection  of 
the  corps  of  Tieken  and  Daine,  and  the  inefiiciency  of 
the  staff,  sufficed  to  shew  that  the  forces  were  inadequate 
to  resist  the  imposing  masses  advancing  against  them, 
and  that  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  be  prepared  for  a 
reverse.    The  Belgian  army  was  not,  in  fact,  in  a  situa* 
tton  to  offer  resistance ;  and  its  defeat,  instead  of  being 
a  matter  of  extraordinary  military  glory  to  the  Dutch, 
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could  only  have  been  averted  by  unpardonable  want  of 
skill  on  their  part,  or  by  the  interference  of  the  French. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Dutch  troops  passed  the 
frontier,  the  Belgian  force  was  distributed  nearly  as  fol- 
lows.    The  right,  or  army  of  the  Meuse,  under  Lieut.- 
general  Daine,  an  officer  more  distinguished  for  personal 
courage  than  for  any  great  conversancy  with  the  art  of 
war,  consisted  of  about  9,000  infantry,  800  cavalry,  and 
24  guns,  the  latter  but  half-horsed.     Its  head-quarters 
were  at  Hasselt,  and  it  was  echeloned  from  that  place  to 
Venloo  and  Ruremonde,  covering  an  extent  of  twenty- 
five  leagues.      The  left,  or  army  of  the  Scheldt,  under 
Lieut. -general   Tieken,  an  old  soldier,  but  of  inferior 
merit,  was  composed  of  about  13,000  men,  of  which 
3,000  were  civic  guards,  with  12  field-pieces.      The  ad- 
vance, under  Major-general  Niellon,  who  on  this  occasion 
evinced  considerable  military  talent,  was  thrown  out  ia 
front  of  Merxplas.     Besides  being  charged  with  guard- 
ing the  frontier,  this  latter  army  invested  the  citadeK 
held  the  fort  Du  Nord,  and  was  disseminated  over  the 
country,  from  the  Scheldt  to  Turnhout  and  Gheel.    The 
centre  being  left  unguarded,  there  was  an   hiatus  of 
several  miles,  between  the  left  of  one  of  these  corps  and 
the  right  of  the  other,   and  thus  the  most  important 
point  of  the  whole  line  was  left  defenceless.     In  Flan- 
ders a  body  of  8,000  m.en  occupied  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Ostend  ;  but  including  civic  guards,  the  whole  disposa- 
ble force  did  not  exceed  22,000  effectives  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Scheldt. 

Some  idea  of  the  utter  state  of  disorganization  and 
unfitness  of  these  troops  for  field  duty,  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  extracts,  from  official  letters  and  re- 
ports, addressed  by  Daine  to  the  minister  of  war,  which 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  account  for  the  disasters 
that  ensued.    "  I  can  prove,"  said  he,  "  that  my  division 


waa  the  only  one  that  possessed  a  shadow  aforganixBiUm 
or  diMAfUne ;  that  it  was  the  only  point  of  support  to  the 
goYermneDt ;  and  that  skice  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  independence,  it  has  not  given  to  the  nation  those 
faCid  examples  of  reociU^  treawns^  and  scandalous  nti^ 
tmies  that  have  so  often  spread  alarm.  The  chambers 
have  resounded  with  exaggerated  praises  of  the  volun* 
te^Sy  lavished  on  them  by  imprudent  orators,  who  fooU 
iflhly  apologized  for  their  indiscipline  and  mutinous 
conduct,  while  they  depreciated  the  services  of  thp  regular 
troops,  and  thus  fomented  the  mistrust  and  jealousy 
which  exists  between  those  corps.  Organization  pro* 
eaeded  slowly.  The  provisional  govemm^it  appealed 
to  the  old  Bdgian  officers  in  the  Dutch  army  ;  almost 
all  hastened  at  the  call  of  their  country,  and  abandoning 
rank  and  honours  acquired  by  long  service,  joyfully 
embraced  the  national  -cause.  How  were  they  rewarded  ? 
A  set  of  young  men,  who  had  behaved  well  during 
the  revolution,  now  arrogated  to  themselves  the  sole 
possession  of  military  capacity,  and  divided  amongst 
them  the  best  appointments.  Some  became  majors, 
colonels,  chiefs  of  staff  and  generals— all  were  deter- 
mined to  be  at  least  captains.  Attachments  to  oaths,  to 
honour,  and  one's  colours  counted  for  nothing.  Under 
the  pretext  of  patriotism,  disloyalty  and  desertion  were 
recompensed ;  even  fortresses  were  sold  for  a  step  at 
rank.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  bringing  my  division 
gradually  into  a  state  of  discipline,  I  demanded  the  noi- 
nisters^  permission  to  encamp.  I  reoeivAl  no  answer.  I 
also  applied  for  a  quarter-master  general  and  some  ex- 
perienced staff  officers,  to  command  my  brigades  of 
infantry  and  cavalry.  No  reply  was  vouchsafed  me.  All 
this  was  subsequently  promised,  but  has  never  been  ac- 
complished. I  asked  for  a  commissariat  establishment, 
inCmtry  tumbrels,  caaap  kettles,  mess-tins,  canteens,  axes, 
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picks,  spades,  and  various  objects  of  field  and  camp  equL 
page.  No  answer.  It  had  been  agreed  that  my  corps 
should  be  reinforced,  but  it  was  never  augmented  by  a 
single  man.  In  lieu  of  the  efficient  battalion  that  I  sent 
to  Brussels,  to  maintain  internal  tranquillity,  I  received 
a  horde  of  volunteers,  who,  on  their  arrival  at  Haaselt, 
commenced  by  giving  to  my  line  troops  a  most  out- 
rageous example  of  indiscipline,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Limbourg  a  specimen  of  the  anarchy  reigning  in  other 
provinces.*  If  hostilities  commenced,'*'  continues  the 
general,  "it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  /  am  not  in 
a  situation  to  make  war  in  a  manner  likely  to  insure 
success  or  honour  to  our  arins.  I  have  been  promised 
every  thing, — no  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  My  field 
hospital  waggons  are  not  horsed,  and  reinforcements  do 
not  arrive  ;  I  have  neither  provisions,  ammunition,  nor 
magazines.'*  f 

"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs  that  hos- 
tilities commenced.  My  troops  were  cantoned  and  dis- 
seminated by  order  of  the  war  minister,  in  various  places, 
many  of  them  eighteen  leagues  distant  from  my  head- 
quarters. My  position  was  critical.  I  was  abandoned 
with  9000  men,  without  generals,  staff,  stores,  providoos, 
commissariat,  hospitals,  or  spies,  and  deserted  by  the 
population.  In  order  to  obey  orders,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  me  to  cut  my  way  through  40,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  princes  in  person,  having  ten  generals 
under  their  orders.''^ 

*  The  misconduct  of  these  volunteers  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch 
in  this  province,  that  the  governor,  Baron  de  Loe,  having  vainly  de- 
manded the  interference  of  government  and  the  punishment  of  the 
criminals,  resigned  office. 

•f*  Extracts  from  Lieutenant-General  Daine*8  correspondence  with 
the  minister  of  war,  dated  May,  June,  and  July,  1831. 

X  Memoir  of  Daine  to  King  Leopold.  This  memoir  was  written 
to  justify  his  conduct  in  having  disobeyed  the  king*8  orders  to  join 
the  Scheldt  army. 
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Conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  and  of  the  importance 
of  strengthening  the  centre  of  the  line  of  defence,  and  of 
keeping  up  a  communication  with  Tieken,  Daine  ap- 
plied to  the  former,  to  make  a  lateral  movement,  so  as  to 
place  their  flanks  in  contact,  and  thus  to  cover  the  high 
road  from  Diest  to  Louvain.  The  following  extract  of 
a  letter  from  the  former,  dated  Schilde,  8th  of  July,  will 
fiirther  demonstrate  the  deplorable  state  of  the  army : 
^*I  have  received  no  reinforcement;  you  know  that  a 
corps  of  observation  of  10,000  men — ^2000  of  the  line,  and 
8000  civic  guards-— was  to  be  sent  to  me,  to  blockade 
the  citadel  and  guard  the  city  and  banks  of  the  Scheldt ; 
and  that,  independent  of  this,  you  and  I  were  each  to 
have  a  disposable  force  of  15,000  effective  combatants. 
Well !  not  one  man  of  the  promised  10,000  has  reached 
me,  and  I  am  far  from  having  the  other  15,000.  Thus, 
with  these  feeble  resources,  I  garrison  Antwerp,  and 
occupy  three  villages  on  the  left  bank.  I  hold  the  bat- 
teries on  the  right,  and  blockade  the  citadel..  I  extend 
from  hence  to  Tumhout.  The  high  road  from  Antwerp^ 
and  from  thence  along  the  frontier  to  Oheel,  is  echeloned 
by  my  troops.  Thus,  my  dear  general,  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  consent  to  your  request,  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tioDs  you  desired  me  to  occupy.  You  must,  therefore, 
occupy  them  yourself.  I  must  add,  that  I  have  only 
two  batteries  of  artillery,  and  that  the  enemy^s  principal 
forces  are  concentrated  at  Tilburg,  Breda,  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  and  Roosendaal ;  and  it  is  probable,  if  he  attempts 
the  slightest  movement,  that  it  will  be  upon  Antwerp,  in 
conjunction  with  the  fleet  and  citadel.^ 

When  the  successful  progress  of  the  Dutch  was 
known,  and  the  real  condition  of  the  army  discovered^ 
universal  indignation  fell  upon  the  war  minister,  DefaiUy , 
who,  unable  to  resist  the  general  clamour,  resigned  ofiice 
on  the  4th,  and  was  succeeded  by  Major-Oeneral  D^Hane. 
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But  although  this  blame  was  partly  merited,  and  al- 
though neither  he  nor  any  of  his  predecessors  possessed 
sufficient  energy  or  experience  for  re-creating  an  army 
composed  of  such  crude  and  disjointed  materials  as 
those  at  their  disposal,  there  existed  many  palliative 
causes;  and,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  task  might 
have  baffled  the  capacities  of  the  ablest  and  most  prac- 
tised soldier.  It  was  to  the  extravagant  bombast  of  a 
portion  of  the  press  and  deputies ;  to  an  exaggerated 
confidence  in  their  own  courage  ;  to  a  disregard  of  the 
rules  of  war  ;  to  the  interference  of  the  association ;  to  the 
constant  attempts  to  suborn  officers,  now  by  the  agcDt^ 
of  one  faction,  and  now  by  the  emissaries  of  another;  to 
the  encouragement  given  to  insubordination  ;  to  the  pre- 
ference accorded  to  the  volunteers  over  the  line  troops: 
and  to  the  want  of  good  officers,  combined  with  the 
general  uncertainty  and  demoralization  that  every  whtK 
prevailed,  that  the  state  of  the  army  must  be  attri- 
buted. The  war  ministers  might  have  done  more; 
but  hitherto  none  of  them  had  a  fair  chance.  It  vif 
impossible  to  enforce  obedience.  Indeed,  the  prt* 
and  the  chambers  were  commanders-in-chief,  and  extf 
cised  their  authority  over  every  branch  of  the  serviiv 
counteracting  and  intimidating  the  minister  and  hi- 
staff. 

Ignorant,  however,  of  the  perils  of  their  situation,  a&' 
the  inefficiency  of  their  army,  the  nation  hailed  the  aa 
nouncemcnt  of  hostilities  with  universal  bursts  of  jov 
A  general  shout  of  "  To  arms  !  Liberals  and  Catholic* 
to  arms  !"  re-echoed  from  the  remotest  corners  of  tb 
country.     Elated  with  the  remembrance  of  their  fornk 
successes,    similar  triumphs   were   eagerly   anticipate 
Men  put  on  the  blouse  as  though  it  were  a  talisman  d& 
tined  to   strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  invader 
The  streets  and  highways  resounded  with  songs  of  vi( 
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tory,  and  the  captive  hosts  of  the  enemy  were  already  led 
in  anticipated  triumph  to  the  capital. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  monarch 
at  this  unlooked-for  intelligence,  he  concealed  them  be- 
neath an  air  of  perfect  coolness  and  self-possession^  which 
never  once  forsook  him  during  this  arduous  and  critical 
period.  Hastening  from  Liege  to  Brussels,  he  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war,  and  adopted  every  possible 
precaution  that  prudence  suggested,  or  the  resources  of 
the  country  would  permit.  While  the  regulars  and 
reserves  were  everywhere  put  in  motion,  Charles  de 
Brouck^re,  who  had  replaced  De  Sauvage  at  the  home 
department,  directed  the  instant  assemblage  of  the  civic 
guards ;  to  whom  their  commander  in  chief,  Emanuel 
D^Hoogvorst,  issued  a  general  order,  designating  the 
different  points  of  rendezvous,  and  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  await  them  upon  the  frontier.  Being  resolved  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  should  the 
interruption  of  the  armistice  lead  to  any  serious  misSor- 
tune,  Leopold  removed  his  head-quarters  to  that  city  on' 
the  afternoon  of  the  4th ;  not,  however,  without  issuing  a 
proclamation,  appealing  to  the  courage  of  the  nation, 
and  summoning  them  to  follow  him  to  the  post  of  dan^ 
ger.*  This  appeal  was  promptly,  enthusiastically  re- 
sponded to.  The  streets  of  Brussels,  and  the  roads 
leading  to  the  frontier,  were  crowded  with  volunteers, 
loudly  demanding  to  be  led  to  battle.  There  was  no 
husk  of  courage  or  good-will  amongst  them.  But  being 
without  organisation,  necessaries,  or  provisions ;  being, 
in  fact,  a  mere  motley  congregation  of  armed  men,  with- 
out unity  or  a  shadow  of  discipline,  their  presence  wbs 
more  detrimental  than  beneficial  to  the  defence  of  the 

country.    They  might  have  been  of  some  value  for  bush 

-  -   —  ■  ■  ■    -^  ■  ^— — ^— ^^-^^— — ^^^^-^-^^— — ^-^— ^— — — 

*  Set  Appendix,  Ma  34. 
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or  Street  fighting,  but  to  employ  them  in  the  open 
field  was  but  to  lead  them  to  certain  defeat.  Five 
thousand  well  organized  troops  would  have  been  of  more 
value  than  these  myriads  of  willing  but  useless  auxili- 
aries. But  the  moment  was  now  passed,  it  was  too  late 
to  apply  the  remedy.  The  gangrene  of  insubordination 
and  confusion  had  penetrated  to  the  very  marrow.  Never 
was  a  country  surprised  in  a  situation  so  utterly  defence- 
less ;  never  was  victory  more  certain,  or  more  easilj 
obtained. 

An  attempt  having  been  made  by  Major-general 
Tabor,  the  commandant  of  Antwerp,  to  induce  Chasse 
to  consent  to  the  neutrality  of  the  city,  the  latter  de- 
clined ;  more,  however,  with  the  view  of  augmenting  tlv 
general  panic  and  confusion,  than  with  any  serious  inten- 
tion of  injuring  the  inhabitants.  The  consequent  terror 
of  these  poor  people  was  intense.  The  horrors  of  the 
former  bombardment  recurred  in  all  its  freshness  to  their 
minds.  Such  as  could  move,  again  fled,  carrying  with 
them  their  licrhtest  valuables.  The  suburbs  and  roads 
towards  South  Brabant  were  crowded  with  weeping  fugi- 
tives of  all  ages  and  sexes,  intermingled  with  peasants 
and  droves  of  cattle  escaping  from  the  inundated  polders- 
The  alarm  of  those  that  were  compelled  to  remain, 
though  somewhat  allayed  by  the  presence  of  the  king  on 
the  night  of  the  4th,  was  vividly  increased  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  ;  for  Chasse,  being  determined  to  destroy 
the  Belgic  batteries  erected  in  front  of  St.  Laurent,  had 
ordered  a  sortie  in  that  quarter,  which  he  supported  with 
his  heavy  guns.  This  enterprise  was  successfully  exe- 
cuted by  a  detachment  of  800  men,  who,  filing  round 
the  covered  way  behind  the  Lunette  Kiel,  gallantly 
sprang  into  the  Belgian  trenches,  and  after  routing  a 
battalion  which  fled  in  confusion,  spiked  the  guns^  and 
then  withdrew  in  good  order  into  the  citadel. 
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General  Belliard,  who  had  returned  to  Brussels  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Leopold,  and 
had  followed  the  king  to  Antwerp,  had  also  attempted 
on  the  previous  evening  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  the 
convention ;  but  having  failed,  Renewed  the  negotiation 
on  the  6th,  declaring  that  France  and  the  great  powers 
had  Uken  the  city  under  their  protection,   and  that 
Chass^  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
The  veteran  governor  having  succeeded  in  his  sortie, 
and  being  no  way  disposed  to  injure  the  city,  consented 
to  suspend  operations  until  he  should  receive  instructions 
from  his  government     And  although  the  latter  refused 
to  ratify  the  renewal  of  the  armistice,  it  was  eventuallv 
settled  that  there  should  be  no  resumption  of  hostilities 
unless  provoked  by  the  Belgians.    The  security  of  Ant- 
werp being  thus  in  some  measure  guaranteed,  the  king 
removed  his  head-quarters  to  Malines  on  the  5th,  and 
having  quickly  penetrated  the  designs  of  the  Dutch, 
issued  pressing  orders  to  Daine  to  make  a  left  flank 
movement,  so  as  to  unite  himself  with  the  army  of  the 
Scheldt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westerloo,on  theNethe- 
Instructions  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Tiekcn  to 
move  by  his  right  in  the  same  direction.     Daine,  how- 
ever, thought  proper  to  disobey,  and  thus  destroyed  the 
only  possible  chance  there  was  of  concentrating  the  whole 
army,  and  perhaps  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
by  forcing  him  to  give  battle  in  a  disadvantageous  posi. 
tion.     It  was  the  disobedience  of  these  orders,  which 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  executed  on  the  night  of 
the  6th  or  the  morning  of  the  7th,  that  mainly  contri. 
buted   to   the  subsequent  disasters.     General  opinion 
severely  censured  Daine's  conduct,  not  so  much  for  the 
loss  of  a  battle,  but  because,  in  despite  of  reiterated 
commands,  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  maintain, 
inir  his  position,  and  thus  exposed,  not  only  Ws  own 
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troops  but  those  under  Tieken,  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime  the  confusion  of  the  military  au- 
thorities at  Antwerp,  and  indeed  in  every  other  part 
of  the  country,  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  storm  of 
indignation  tliat  burst  upon  Defailly  for  the  miserable 
state  of  inefficiency  into  which  the  army  had  fallen. 
Shouts  of  treason  and  Orangism  assailed  him  from  every 
quarter.  For  the  people,  ignorant  and  unreflecting, 
attributed  to  treachery  that  which  in  fact  emanated 
from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  Defailly,  or  of  any 
previous  minister.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the  populace 
both  at  Antwerp  and  Malines,  that  he  was  more  than 
once  exj)osed  to  imminent  danger ;  and  it  is  probablt 
that  his  life  would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  exas- 
peration of  the  multitude,  had  he  not  escaped  from 
Antwerp  to  Malines,  and  been  dispatched  by  the 
king  from  the  latter  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
5t.h,  with  orders  to  accelerate  the  junction  of  Daine's 
corps. 

Thus  matters  stood  until  the  7th,  when  the  Dutch 
recommenced  their  forward  movement,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  surrounding  and  cutting  off  Daine,  who,  as  if 
he  had  been  playing  his  adversary's  game,  persisted  in 
keeping  his  ground  in  front  of  Hasselt,  and  even  allowed 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  to  turn  his  left  flank,  and  to 
penetrate  to  St.  Trond,  and  thus  to  intercept  the  high 
road  to  Brussels.  The  plan  of  the  invading  army  was 
simple,  and  well  adapted  for  success.  Van  Gheen  thre* 
himself  into  Diest.  Meyer,  after  a  sharp  affair  of  out- 
|30sts,  took  up  a  position  near  Herck ;  Cort-Heiliger^ 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  Sonhoven,  and  a  detadi- 
ment  from  Maestricht  moved  upon  Tongres,  whilst  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  made  himself  master  of  St. 
Trond.     On  the  following  morning,  the  various  dispo- 
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Bitions  being  completed,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the 
head  of  the  first  and  third  divisions,  with  fortv-eijrht 
field-pieces,  advanced  upon  Curingen  and  Hasselt, 
supported  by  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  and  reserves, 
with  the  exception  of  one  brigade  left  at  Diest ;  while 
Cort-Heiligers  moved  from  Sonhoven,  and  the  whole 
now  fell  upon  Daine^s  corps.  The  latter,  without 
scarcely  waiting  for  the  attack,  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  fled  in  a  state  of  unparalleled  disorder  to  the  gates 
of  Liege;  leaving  behind  them  nearly  seven  hundred 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  and  abandoning  five  field- 
pieces,  seven  ammunition  waggons,  and  the  greater  part 
of  their  baggage  and  camp  equipage.  Successful  op^ 
position  against  such  overwhelming  numbers  was  not 
to  be  expected,  from  a  force  so  inefficient;  but  the 
panic  and  rout  that  took  place  rendered  this  affair 
one  of  the  most  painful  that  ever  occurred  to  any 
body  of  troops  arrogating  to  themselves  the  name  of 
an  army.  There  were  doubtless  several  instances  of 
[iistinguished  valour  on  the  part  of  isolated  detachments 
ind  individuals ;  but,  regarding  the  affair  as  a  general 
let  ion,  nothing  could  be  more  deplorable.  Ignorant  of 
he  full  extent  of  his  triumph,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
>rtlered  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  to  rejoin  the  main 
>ody,  and  maintained  his  head-quarters  at  Curingen  on 
he  8th,  and  only  removed  as  far  as  Hasselt  on  the  9th, 
(^ith  the  intention  of  pursuing  an  enemy  whom  he  still 
xpected  to  find  in  position  near  Tongres.  Having  at 
&ngth  received  information  that  he  had  no  opponents  in 
lis  front,  and  that  Boecop,  with  a  detachment  from 
^laestricht,  occupied  Tongres,  it  was  resolved  to  bring 
ip  the  left  shoulder,  and  to  march  upon  Louvain  on  the 
0th.  Therefore,  while  the  second  division,  with  the 
ighc  cavalry,  pushed  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Geete,  within 
league  of  Tirlemont,  \he  third  division  and  heavy  ca- 
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augment  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  to  exhilarate  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiers,  to  whom  its  substance  was  imme- 
diately communicated.  Circumstantial  reports  of  a  reyolt 
among  the  Belgian  troops  in  the  Dutch  service  in  Ba> 
tavia,  and  of  the  consequent  occupation  of  that  valuable 
colony  in  the  name  of  the  revolutionary  government, 
having  reached  London  from  Java^  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  intelligence  to  his 
government.  This  report,  though  much  too  lightly 
credited,  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  probability.  For 
although  the  utmost  vigilance  was  exercised  by  the 
Dutch  government  in  preventing  intelligence  of  passing 
events  from  being  spread  among  the  Belgic  and  French 
soldiers,  who  composed  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  general 
total  of  the  colonial  force,  yet  sufficient  was  known 
imongst  them  to  create  an  ardent  desire  to  espouse  the 
national  cause,  or  at  all  events  to  escape  from  a  service 
Inhere  tliey  had  become  the  objects  of  suspicion  and  io- 
ustice,  while  their  juniors  at  home  were  reaping  rewards 
md  rapid  advancement.  The  Belgian  government  is 
iccused  of  having  invented  this  intelligence  for  the  pur- 
ro6e  of  sustaining  the  drooping  courage  of  the  people. 
This  accusation  is  unjust;  but  even  admitting  that  it 
i^ere  not  so,  the  stratagem  at  the  moment  would  have 
teen  excusable. 

The  king,  having  concentrated  Tieken'^s  corps,  and 
£s(mbled  a  numerous  body  of  civic  guards,  which  swelled 
his  force  to  15^000  men,  was  already  advancing  upon 
rf  ontaigu,  when  the  intelligence  of  Daine*B  discomfiture 
cached  head-quarters.  Thisunlooked-for  misfortuneren- 
ered  an  instant  change  ot  operations  imperative.  It  was 
vident  that  the  Dutch  would  not,  or  rather  ought  not, 
>  lose  a  moment  in  pressing  upon  Brussels ;  and  conse- 
uently  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  capital  was  to  fall 
ack  with  all  possible  speed  on  Louvain,  and  by  taking 
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have  reached  the  heights  coimnanding  Louvain  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  and  would  have  surprised  Clump's 
brigade  of  Belgians,  harassed  and  fatigued,  in  the  act 
of  filing  through  the  long  narrow  streets,  and  either  have 
cut  them  to  pieces  as  they  debouched  from  the  city,  or 
forced  them  to  fly  in  confusion  towards  Malines ; — an 
operation  the  more  easy,  since,  until  dusk  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th,  there  was  not  a  man  between  Louvain  and 
St.  Trond,  save  a  few  weak  detachments  of  civic  guards 
and  a  score  of  mounted  gensdarmes,  who  must  have  re- 
tired at  the  first  serious  approach  of  his  advanced  guard. 
But  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  the  whole  of  the  9th,  lOtb, 
and  11th  were  frittered  away  in  feeling  the  ground,  and 
in  advancing  about  twenty-eight  miles ;  so  that  it  was  not 
until  the  evening  of  the  latter  day  that  the  heads  of  the 
Dutch  columns  reached  Bautersem,  whence  they  weresub. 
sequently  withdrawn  to  Roosbeek,  after  a  sharp  skirmish 
with  the  Belgian  outposts,  whose  main  force  had  taken 
up  a  position  on  the  heights  behind  the  former  village. 

Finding  their  adversaries  weak  and  demoralized, 
without  cavalry,  and  with  a  comparatively  insignificant 
artillery,  the  Dutch  generals  at  length  roused  them- 
selves from  their  lethargy,  and  prepared  for  more 
vigorous  action.  A  general  attack  was  determined 
upon,  but,  though  ably  planned,  it  was  feebly  and 
slowly  executed.  At  day-break  the  first  division  and 
heavy  cavalry,  advancing  from  St.  Jorres  Winghc, 
moved  round  the  heights  of  Pellenberg,  and  menaced 
the  Belgian  left  flank.  The  third  division,  holding  to 
the  Tirlemont  Chauss6e,  manoeuvred  on  the  centre ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  with  the  second  division  and 
light  cavalry,  obliquing  to  the  left,  crossed  the  Dyle 
between  Corbeek  and  Hevcrle,  and  thus  completely 
turning  the  Belgian  right,  threw  himself  in  their  rear, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  Brussels  road,  cut  oft'  the 
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had  he  dashed  forward  with  that  daring  spirit  which  was 
once  his  characteristic  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  had  he 
not  been  shackled  by  the  drowsy  routine  of  Dutch  tactics 
— neither  the  king  nor  a  man  of  his  army  ought  to  have 
escaped.  It  is  true  that  his  royal  highness,  who  had  a 
horse  shot  under  him»  displayed  his  wonted  gallantry  and 
indifference  to  personal  peril ;  but  his  movements  were 
not  sufficiently  accelerated,  and  although  his  enemies  re* 
tired  before  him  in  confusion^  there  was  an  utter  want 
on  his  part  of  that  rapidity  and  decision  which  are  es- 
sential to  decisi\,e  actions.  The  manoeuvres  ought  to 
have  been  executed  at  the  charge  step — they  were  per* 
formed  at  funeral  pace.  He  was,  however,  moving  for* 
ward  and  preparing  to  follow  up  his  successes,  when  a 
flag  of  truce  appeared  upon  the  high  road,  and  arrested 
him  in  his  career. 

The  bearer  of  this  was  Lord  William  Russell,  charged 
with  a  letter  from  the  British  ambassador,  Sir  Robert 
Adair,  who  having  reached  Brussels  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th,  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  the  royal  head- 
quarters. The  purport  of  this  letter  was  to  demand  a 
suspension  of  arms,  and  to  inform  the  Prince  of  Orange 
that  the  French  advanced  guard  had  already  reached 
Wavre  on  his  flank,  and  Brussels  in  his  front.  The 
victorious  general,  bitterly  disappointed  at  an  inter- 
vention which  threatened  to  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of 
victory,  was  little  disposed  to  consent ;  but  knowing  the 
inutility  of  opposing  Marshal  Oerard,  and  feeling  that 
enough  had  been  done  to  humiliate  his  enemy,  if  not  to 
re-establish  the  character  of  the  Dutch  army,  he  directed 
his  aide-de-camp.  Count  Slirum,  to  return  with  Lord 
William  Russell,  in  order  to  verify  the  fact  of  the  French 
advance.  In  the  meantime,  however,  his  troops  con- 
tinued their  forward  movement. 

Finding  thac  Lord  William  Russell  had  failed  in  tlie 
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principal  object  of  his  mission,  and  that  Dot  a  moment 
should  be  lost  in  relieving  Leopold  from  his  hazardous 
position,  Sir  Robert  Adair  determined  to  proceed  in  per- 
son towards  the  prince.  Hastily  throwing  himself  across 
the  first  horse  he  could  procure,  the  veteran  diplomatist 
galloped  tlirough  the  confused  masses  which  encumbered 
the  streets  and  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  reckless  of  all 
personal  danger,  gallantly  traversed  the  fire  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  who  utterly  regardless  of  the  Rag  of 
truce,  borne  by  the  ambassador''s  attendant,  continued  a 
sharp  but  irregular  combat.  Having  reached  the  prince, 
whom  he  found  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  skirmisliers. 
Sir  Robert  earnestly  insisted  on  a  suspension  of  arms ; 
which,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  acceeded  to,  on 
condition  that  the  Belgic  troops  should  evacuate  Lou- 
vain,  and  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Dutch.  These 
preliminaries  being  determined  upon,  a  convention  was 
drawn  up,  and  signed  by  General  Goblet  on  the  part  of 
the  Belgian  government ;  and,  after  an  accidental  re- 
newal of  the  cannonade,  to  which  a  few  Dutch  officers 
and  soldiers  fell  victims ;  orders  were  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  to  halt,  and  thus  hostilities  ter- 
minated. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Belliard,  who  had  remained 
at  Louvain  on  the  9th,  no  sooner  heard  of  Daine"'s  deroat, 
an  event  which  he  had  probably  foreseen,  than  without 
waiting  to  consult  the  king,  he  dispatched  a  courier  to 
Marshal  Gerard,  urging  him  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  pres- 
sing the  march  of  his  troops  both  on  the  front  and  flank 
of  the  advancing  enemy.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
army  of  the  north,  which  had  already  drawn  close  to  the 
frontier,  broke  up  from  its  cantonments  in  three  columns 
earl  V  in  the  morning  of  the  1 0th.  The  riffht  debouchincr 
from  Givet  on  Namur ;  the  centre  from  Mauljeuge  and  Va- 
lenciennes on  Wavre  and  Brussels  ;  and  the  left  entering 
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from  Lille  by  Touniay,  directing  itsdf  upoo  the  flao^ 
derB.  The  march  of  these  troops  was  so  rapid,  that  the 
kftdiog  brigade  under  the  Duke  of  Orleans  reached  Brus- 
sels before  mid-day  on  the  12th,  while  that  of  General  de 
la  Woesteen,  simultaneously  traversed  Wavre;  thus  per*- 
forming  a  distance  of  more  than  sixty  miles  in  little  more 
than  two  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  French 
vedettes  were  pushed  on  to  Gortenberg,  Terveuren,  and 
Grez,  within  sight  of  those  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  same 
day  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Marshal  Gerard  concluded 
a  convention,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Dutch 
army  should  forthwith  commence  its  retrogate  movement, 
by  Tirlemont,  St.  Trond,  and  Hasselt,  followed  by  the 
French,  who  were  to  escort  them  to  the  frontiers.  By 
the  20th,  the  whole  of  the  former  had  regained  the  limits 
of  North  Brabant,  and  on  the  following  morning,  the 
French  troops  falling  back  upon  the  positions  they  had 
occupied  on  the  13th  and  I4th,  remained  in  cantonments 
until  final  arrangements  were  completed  for  their  evacu^ 
ating  the  Belgic  territory.  Some  difficulties  and  dis- 
cussions bad  arisen  as  to  this  point ;  discussions  that  £or 
a  moment  cast  a  shade  over  the  amicable  relations  of  the 
British  and  French  diplomatists  at  Brussels.  But, 
through  the  discretion  and  temper  of  both  parties,  these 
difficulties  were  speedily  removed,  and  the  French  gave 
another  convincing  proof  of  their  good  faith  and  anxious 
desire  to  maintain  peace,  first  by  withdrawing  20,000 
men,  and  then  by  recalling  the  whole  of  their  forces  ; 
the  last  of  which  recrossed  the  frontier  on  the  31st. 

The  panic  and  confusion  that  reigned  at  Brussels,  at 
the  near  approach  of  the  Dutch  forces,  was  augmented 
on  its  being  known  that  the  advanced  guard  was  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  the  roan  of  all 
others  most  dreaded  by  the  patriots*  The  insults  tiiat 
had  been  so  lavishly  cast  upon  that  prince,  were  expected 
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to  be  repaid  with  ten-fold  interest.  No  mercy  was 
awaited  at  hands  so  embittered.  In  truth,  the  ungradous 
language  of  the  duke  in  the  presence  of  Lord  W.  Russell, 
and  his  still  more  intemperate  treatment  of  Colonel  Prisse, 
the  Belgian  officer  who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  afforded  some  grounds  for  sinister  apprehensions.* 
Violent  and  hasty,  however,  as  his  highness  might 
have  been,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  irrita- 
tion of  his  feelings.  The  defeats  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober, and  the  calumnies  heaped  on  himself  by  the  Belgic 
press  and  people,  had  long  rankled  in  his  heart.  The 
time  for  avenging  these  injuries,  and  for  retorting  upon 
a  hated  ememv  the  humiliation  he  had  received,  had 
arrived.  Flushed  with  success,  and  having  nothing 
between  him  and  the  capital  but  a  flying,  terror-stricken 
foe,  he  found  himself  suddenly  arrested  by  the  fiat  of 
diplomacy — forerunner  of  the  strong  arm  of  French  in- 
tervention. The  sword  which  he  had  hoped  to  sheathe 
in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  designated  as  rebellious 
traitors,  was  thus  doomed  to  return  half  blooded  to  the 
scabbard,  and  all  farther  dreams  of  revenge  and  glory 
vanished. 

The  alarm  of  tlie  people  on  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  Daine's  defeat,  and  the  consequent  retreat  of  Tieken's 
corps,  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  confusion  which 
pervaded  every  branch  of  the  administration.     The  most 


*  The  manner  In  which  the  duke  permitted  himself  lo  speaJt  of 
the  King  of  England  was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  utmost  indignation 
on  the  part  of  the  gallant  and  loyal  soldier  in  whose  presence  it  was 
uttered.  A  Russell,  and  of  all  Russells  perhaps  Ixird  William,  was 
the  last  man  to  allow  any  one,  no  matter  what  his  rank,  to  speak  ia 
unbecoming  terms  of  his  sovereign.  A  personal  encounter  voulU 
j)robal)ly  have  been  the  result  of  this  affair  hat!  not  the  British  go- 
vernment, at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Adair,  taken  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  preferred  a  formal  complaint  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Hague. 
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pcominent  personages  of  the  revolutton^  especially  such 
M  held  themselves  liable  to  the  re-aetton  of  Dutch  yen* 
geance,  either  fled  or  took  measures  to  secure  a  baaly 
retreat.  The  streets  were  almost  deserted ;  the  shouts 
of  triumph  afid  defiance  that  had  hitherto  rent  the  air, 
wore  hushed.  Anxiety  and  dejection  were  depicted  on 
every  eounteaance,  save  here  and  there  where  a  few  par- 
tisans  of  the  old  government  were  seen,  maliciously 
sneering  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  patriots,  and  eagerly 
looking  towards  the  roads  by  which  they  expected  the 
arrival  of  their  ancient  masters.  Some  even  went  so  far 
j»  to  prepare  congratulatory  addresses  and  banquets  for 
the  prince,  whose  victorious  entry  was  regarded  as  in- 
evitable; for  the  city  lay  at  his  mercy,  disheartened 
and  defenceless.  Any  attempt  at  resistance  would  have 
been  in  fact  preposterous.  Grown  wise  by  experience, 
it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  Dutch  generals  would 
again  compromise  their  honour  and  the  lives  of  their 
men  by  an  assault.  A  bombardment  was  looked  on 
as  inevitable.  Indeed,  had  cannon  or  howitzers  not 
been  employed,  there  would  have  been  no  opposition. 
The  spirit  and  energy  that  characterised  the  defence  of 
September,  had  ebbed  away.  The  blouse  had  lost  its 
infallibility ;  it  had  become  an  object  of  derision  to  the 
enemy.  The  cabinet  council  met,  but  could  advise  no> 
thing*  The  regency  also  assembled,  but  was  equally  at 
a  loss  hjw  to  act.  To  do  them  all  justice,  their  own 
distress  was  considerably  augmented  by  their  regrets  for 
the  painfnl  position  of  the  king,  whose  flight  or  capture 
was  deemed  inevitable.  The  sturdy  old  burgomaster, 
Rouppe,  proposed  sounding  the  tocsin,  and  making  an 
appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  while  the  few  military 
men  remaining  in  the  capital  made  a  demonstration  of 
defence,  by  placing  four  or  five  cannon  at  the  Louvain 
and  Namur  gates,  and  posting  the  sedentary  civic  guards 
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upon  the  boulevards.  But  the  futility  of  resistance  was 
so  evident,  that  the  more  prudent,  and  those  were  the 
majority,  held  it  advisable  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
deprecating  the  wrath  of  the  enemy,  and  thus,  by  timely 
capitulation,  to  secure  the  city  from  the  disasters  which 
threatened  it,  should  the  Dutch  reach  its  walls  before 
the  expected  succour  from  France.  Such  was  tlie  state 
of  affairs,  until  positive  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
approach  of  the  army  of  the  north.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
until  tlie  bayonets  of  the  French  advance  guard  were 
seen  glittering  on  the  heights  leading  from  Hal,  that  con- 
fidence was  perfectly  restored,  and  the  citizens  and 
government  once  more  breathed  freely. 

The  policy  or  utility  of  an  expedition  undertaken  with 
the  foreknowledge  of  Prussian  neutrality,  and  in  the  face 
of  British  and  French  armed  intervention,  has  been 
much  questioned.  It  is  true  that  the  invaders  were  far 
from  reaping  all  the  advantages  which  might  have  been 
derived  from  tlieir  own  superiority,  and  the  weakness  of 
their  enemy,  had  they  exerted  greater  activity  and 
energy  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  essential 
moral  benefits  were  produced  by  the  short  campaign, 
the  plan  of  which  had  been  long  digested,  and  even  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  ablest  foreign 
strategists,  one  of  whom,  tlie  Prussian  Colonel  Scham- 
horst,  accompanied  the  Dutch  head-quarters.  In  the 
first  place,  the  expedition  roused  and  animated  the  Dutch 
nation  and  army,  and  rallied  them  more  firmly  than  ever 
round  the  throne.  Secondly,  it  replaced  the  heir  ap- 
parent in  the  confidence  of  the  troops,  and  affectioD  of 
the  people,  who  had  nether  pardoned  him  his  long  pre- 
dilection for  the  Belgians,  nor  his  proceedings  when  at 
Antwerp.  Thirdly,  it  restored  the  honour  of  the  Nether- 
lands soldiers,  which  had  been  so  cruelly  wounded  by 
the  deplorable  failure  at  Brussels,  and  the  no  less  in- 
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glorious  defeats  of  Walhem  and  Berchem.  Not  that 
this  was  strictly  just,  for  althoagh  there  may  be  much 
glory  in  successes  obtained  by  a  handful  of  undisciplined 
volunteers,  over  regular  troops  provided  with  cavahry, 
efficient  artillery,  and  all  the  proper  appurtenances  of 
war— yet  no  great  honour  can  be  acquired  when  the 
tables  are  reversed,  and  the  victory  is  gained  by  disci« 
plined  and  well-appointed  troops  oyer  a  mere  armed 
multitude.  Fourthly,  it  turned  the  tide  of  general  sym- 
pathy more  strongly  than  ever  in  favour  of  Holland, 
while  it  covered  their  adversaries  with  contempt  and 
ridicule ;  a  contumely  rendered  still  more  galling  from 
the  previous  vauntings  and  bombastic  bravadoes  of  tlie 
Belgic  press  and  congrtes.  Fifthly,  it  operated  so  fa- 
vourably in  a  political  point  of  view,  as  to  lead  to  the 
retraction  of  the  eighteen  articles,  and  to  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  original  basis  of  separation.  In  short,  had 
not  France  intervened,  the  Dutch  might  have  fulfilled 
their  intentions  of  dictating  their  conditions  from  tire 
capital  of  Belgium.  However  liable  to  criticism  the 
military  operations  might  have  been,  as  regarded  the 
impetus  of  execution,  still  the  plan  was  admirably  ad- 
apted to  ensure  success,  and  afforded  convincing  proofs 
of  the  irresistible  superiority  of  unity  and  subordination 
over  dissension  and  anarchy.  The  expedition  produced 
another  benefit,  since  it  demonstrated  to  Europe  the 
utter  inefiiciency  of  disorganized  bodies,  when  acting 
in  the  open  field  against  regular  troops.  The  extra- 
ordinary successes  gained  by  the  patriots  in  1830  had 
gone  far  to  subvert  the  established  tactical  maxims  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  ages ;  the  disaster  of  1831 
restored  the  question  to  its  proper  footing. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MEASURES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  COKFEREKCE — SUSPEX'SION  OF  ABMS— 
PROTOCOL  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DEMOLITION  OF  CERTAUT  FOl- 
TRUSSES — XEOOTIATIONS  RENEWED — NOTES  OF  THE  COKrEm- 
KXCE,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CELEBRATED  TREATY  OF  THE  TWEWTT- 
FOUR  ARTICLES— DISCUSSION  AND  ACCEPTATION  OF  THIS  TREATY 
BY  THE  BELGIANS — ITS  RATIFICATION  BY  THE  GREAT  POWERS- 
RESERVES  OF  RUSSIA,  AUSTRIA,  AND  PRUSSIA — REMONSTRAVCEfl 
AND  REJECTION  OF  THE  HAGUE  CABINET — REPLY  OF  THE  CON- 
FERENCE— MEASURES  OF  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION  ADOPTED  IX 
BELGIUM — C.  DE  BROUCKERE,  EVAIN,  DESPREZ  —  FOREIGN  OF- 
FICERS ADMITTED  INTO  THE  BELGIAN    SERVICE — ORGANIZATIO:; 

OF  KINO  Leopold's  household  -baron  de  stockmab — mea- 
sures ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  TO  INDUCE  THE  K1K6  OF 
HOLLAND  TO  EXECUTE  THE  CONDITIONS  IMPOSED  UPON  HIM— 
LORD  PALMERSTON's  THEME  —  MARRIAGE  OF  LEOPOLD  WITH  THE 
PRINCESS  LOUSIA  OF  ORLEANS. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Belgium,  theCou- 
ferencc  lost  no  time  in  adopting  measures  to  arrest  tlie 
further  progress  of  hostilities.  Their  note  of  the  oth  of 
August  was  immediately  followed  by  the  protocol  of  the 
6th  (No.  31),  sanctioning  French  intervention  by  land., 
and  accepting  the  offer  of  a  British  squadron,  destined 
to  blockade  the  Dutch  ports.  It  was  stipulated,  how- 
ever, that  the  French  troops  should  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  that  neither  Maes. 
tricht  nor  Venloo  should  on  any  account  be  invested, 
and  that  the  auxiliary  army  should  retire  within  the 
French  limits  as  soon  as  the  armistice  should  be  re-es- 
tablislicd  on  the  previous  footing.  This  protocol  wa» 
backed  by  an  energetic  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  denouncing  the  rupture  of  the  ar- 
mistice "  as  an  unjust  aggression,^**  and  direct  violation  of 
Belgic  neutrality  and  independence  "  recognized  by  ike 
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great  powers  r  and  stating  that,  *^  if  the  Dutch  troops 
did  not  immediately  retire  within  the  line  of  the  armis- 
tice, they  would  have  to  encounter  a  French  army/' 
This  was  replied  to  by  the  Dutch  cabinet  in  a  note  of 
the  9th«  in  which,  while  it  very  justly  declared  that  it 
waft  ignorant  that  the  independence  of  Belgium  had 
beM  recognized  by  the  great  powers,  it  speciously  pre- 
tended that  *^  the  march  of  the  Dutch  army,  far  from 
concerning  or  compromising  the  independence  or  neu- 
trality of  Belgium,  had  no  other  object  than  to  realize 
the  coercive  measures  announced  by  the  five  powers,  in 
the  event  of  Belgium  not  accepting  the  annex  A  of  the 
12th  protocol,  and  consequently  that  it  was  impossible 
to  qualify  this  movement  as  'an  unjust  aggression,^ 
without  admitting  that  the  five  powers  had  committed 
an  act  of  injustice  in  establishing  the  basis  of  separation. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  was  hoped  that  a  French  army 
would  not  be  sent  into  Belgium,  but  that  if  the  French 
government  persisted  in  its  intention,  the  Dutch  troops 
should  forthwith  be  recalled  within  their  own  territory.*^ 
The  forward  movement  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the 
lOtb,  llth,  and  12th,  and  the  disbelief  evinced  by  his 
royal  highness  of  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Gerard^s  army, 
sufficiently  prove  that  these  operations  were  undertaken 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that,  although  the  Con- 
ference had  often  menaced  intervention,  the  mutual 
jeakmsy  of  the  great  powers  was  too  great  ever  to  admit 
the  actual  entry  into  Belgium  of  a  French  army.  In- 
deed, the  clamours  that  were  raised  in  England,  and  the 
doubts  that  were  thrown  upon  the  loyalty  and  good  faith 
of  the  French  government,  were  sufficient  to  corroborate 
this  snppobition.  It  is  true  the  powers  had  menaced 
coercive  measures ;  but  in  so  doing  they  never  intended 
either  that  Beglium  or  Holland  should  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  On  the  contrary,  their  threatened 
interference  was  expressly  intended  to  prevent  any  col- 
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lision  between  the  principal  parties.  This  was  the  prin- 
ciple acted  upon  in  August,  1831,.  and  at  the  subse- 
quent siege  of  the  citadel  in  1832. 

The  retreat  of  the  Dutch  troops  having  been  comrou- 
nicated  to  the  Conference,  the  plenipotentiaries  issued 
the  S2nd  and  33rd  protocols,  certifying  this  event,  and 
urging  a  six  weeks'  suspension  of  arms,  and  an  imme- 
diate renewal  of   the  negotiations.     This  propositi<n 
was  accepted  by  Holland  on  the  29th,   but  was  not  un- 
reservedly acceded  to  by  the  adverse  party.      The  Bd- 
gic  government  demanded  sundry  preliminary  explana- 
tions : — 1st,  As  to  the  nature  of  the  guarantee  to  be 
given  by  the  powers  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  hostilities ; 
and   2ndly,    wliether,   at   the  expiration   of  the   given 
period,  each  party  would  be  at  liberty  to  have  recourse 
to  arras  without  further  notice.     This  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  Belgium,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  late  ag- 
gression, effected  in  the  midst  of  a  suspension  of  arms 
which  had  also  been  guaranteed  by  the  great  powers. 
Its  sudden  violation  rendered  it  imperative  on  the  go- 
vernment to  secure  themselves  as  far  as  possible  from 
all  chance  of  a  similar  surprise.     The  discussions  coo- 
sequent  upon  this  subject,  and  those  relative  to  the  pav- 
ment  of  the  expenses  which  France  was  disposed  to 
saddle  on  Belgium,  were  the  principal  causes  that  pre- 
vented the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  French  annv. 
To  these  reclamations  the  Conference  returned  a  brief 
and   vague    explanation — but  preremptorily   declared 
that  they  considered  "  the  renewed  suspension  of  arms 
as  reciprocally  accepted,  and  consequently  that  an  ar- 
mistice subsisted  and  would  subsist  from  the  29th  of 
August  to  the  10th  of  October,  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  five  courts.""* 

The  inability  of  the  powers  to  restrain  Holland  ftoia 


•  Protocol  37,  30th  of  August. 
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its  fbmer  aggression^  natarally  awakened  general  soep* 
tidsni  as  to  the  efficacy  of  their  present  guarantee; 
therefore  the  Belgic  government  considered  it  their 
duty  to  protest  in  the  most  forcible  manner  against  the 
Diculty  of  either  party  to  recommence  hostilities  at  the 
expiration  of  the  original  term.  However,  when  this 
term  arrived,  it  formally  acceded  to  a  prorogation  of 
the  armistice  until  the  26th.  This  period  being  ex- 
pired, no  farther  renewal  took  place ;  and  thus,  accord* 
iog  to  the  strict  letter,  each  party  was  at  liberty  to 
attack  the  other  without  the  formality  of  a  preliminary 
declaration.  In  the  meantime,  and  in  virtue  of  the  pro* 
tocol  of  the  10th  of  September  (No.  40),  the  whole  of 
the  prisoners  were  exchanged  without  regard  to  rank  or 
number  on  either  side;  a  circumstance  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  since  the  amount  of  Dutch  detained  in  Bel* 
gium  far  exceeded  that  of  the  Belgians  who  were  cap* 
tive  in  Holland. 

In  the  meantime  an  underplot,  subsidiary  to  the 
grand  political  drama,  had  long  occupied  the  attention 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  northern  powers,  and  given 
rise  to  important  negotiations;  whidi,  however,  had 
nearly  fallen  to  the  ground,  not  so  much  from  any  hos- 
tility to  the  principle,  as  from  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  minor  details  and  mode  of  execution.  As  early  - 
as  the  beginning  of  April,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Aus* 
tria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  had  delibe- 
rated on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  at  some 
future  epoch  in  regard  to  such  Netherlands  fortresses 
as  had  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  these  four 
countries,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  at  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Consequently,  on  the  lyth  of  April,  a  protocol 
was  drawn  up,  stating  that  the  novel  position  of  Bel- 
gium and  her  *<  neutrality,  acknowledged  and  gua* 
ranteed  by  France,  would  be  such  as  required  a  modi*. 
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fication  of  the  defensive  system  adopted  for  the  Nether- 
lands kingdom  :  that  the  fortresses  in  question  were  too 
numerous  for  the  resources  of  Belgium,  and  unDecessarj 
for  her  defence  as  a  neutral  state ;  consequently,  that  a 
part  of  these  fortresses  erected  under  different  aus- 
pices, might  henceforth  be  dispensed  with."" 

This  document  was  officially  withheld  from  Prince 
Talleyrand  until  the  l^th  of  July,  and   was  not  in- 
tended to  be  communicated  to  the  Belgic  govemroeot 
until  a  later  period ,  but  a  demand  for  the  production 
of    papers    relative    to    the    Belgic    question     having 
been     made    in     parliament.    Lord    Palmerston    wa« 
unwilling  that  tlie  first  intelligence  should   reach   the 
cabinet  at  Brussels  through  the  ordinary  public  chan- 
nels, and  consequently  forwarded  the  protocol  to  Mr 
Lebeau  on  the  26th  of  July  with  a  letter  of  envoy  and 
explanation.    After  consulting  the  French  cabinet,  who 
dispatched  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour  Maubourg  to  Brus- 
sels in  order  to  assist  General  Belliard  and  Sir  R.  Adair 
in  conducting  a  negotiation  eminently  calculated  to  excite 
French  susceptibilities,  the  Belgic  government  charged 
General  Goblet  to  proceed  to  London  early  in  Septem- 
ber, on  a  special  mission  to  the  same  effect.     In  despite 
of  the  numerous  difficulties  that  presented  themselves, 
a  definitive  convention  was  unanimously  and  cordiallj 
concluded  on  the  14th  of  December,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  "  the  fortifications  of  Mons,  Ath,  Menin. 
Philippe ville,  and  Marienbourg,  should  be  demolished 
as  soon  as  the  entire  independence  and  neutrality  of 
Belgium   was  so  fully  established  and  guaranteed  bv 
the  five  powers,  as  to  constitute  an  identical  connexioa 
between  her  and  those  fortresses.**' 

The  policy  of  this  measure  as  severally  regarded  the 
contracting  parties  has  been  much  questioned.  Power- 
ful strategetical  and  political  arguments  have  been  ad- 
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duced  to  shew  th«  danger  of  thus  annihilating  one  of 
the  proudest  results  of  the  Vienna  treaty.  These  argu- 
OMOits,  principally  founded  on  the  anterior  condition  of 
the  Netherlands  kingdom,  would  doubtless  be  incon- 
trovertible, supposing  the  reconstruction  of  that  king* 
dom,  and  the  permanent  union  or  amalgamation  of  the 
two  people,  were  again  possible.  But  without  this,  the 
object  and  advantages  of  preserying  the  fortresses  must 
be  completely  neutralized.  Firstly,  as  regards  Belgium, 
thctr  maintenance  would  only  be  a  source  of  extraor- 
dinary expenditure  during  peace,  and  of  devastation 
and  permanent  military  occupation  during  war.  They 
could  only  serve  as  objects  of  jealousy  and  discussion ; 
aa  a  rallying  point  for  foreign  armies,  and  as  an  addi- 
tional pretext  for  the  adoption  of  various  measures  in- 
compatible with  the  interests  of  a  neutral  state.  In 
abort,  while  they  could  in  no  way  conduce  to  her  de- 
fence, they  might  be  instrumental  to  her  subjection. 
For,  supposing  the  aggression  to  come  from  the  south, 
a  French  army  could  at  any  moment  step  in  and 
take  possession,  many  days  before  a  Prussian  force 
coiild  arrive  to  garrison  or  relieve  them  ;  whereas,  sup- 
posing the  inroad  to  come  from  the  north,  they  might 
tend  to  maintain  the  theatre  of  war  in  Belgium,  but 
could  in  no  way  operate  as  a  protection.  Secondly,  it 
M  evident  under  existing  institutions  that  most  of  the 
latter  observations  are  applicable  to  the  northern 
powers,  and  that  these  fortresses,  intended  as  a  barrier 
against  France,  would  now  be  an  additional  obstacle  to 
her  enemies ;  for  being  placed  astride  on  the  great  roads 
leading  from  Brussels  to  Valenciennes  and  Lille,  their 
investment  and  possession  would  become  indispensably 
necessary  ere  an  army  could  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  department  of  the  north.  To  mask  or  leave  them 
behind,  if  well  provisioned  and  garrisoned,  would  be  too 
dangerous.    To  attack  them  would  involve  an  immense 
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loss  of  time  and  life,  and  would  most  probably  defeat 
the  object  of  a  campaign  requiring  the  rapid  movements 
that  are  essential  to  the  success  of  all  aggressive  opera- 
tions against  France.     It  must  also  be  remarked,  that 
although  they  may  be  considered  as  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  French  line  of  defence,  yet,  that  not  being 
actually    within    the   French   territory,   their    downfal 
would  produce  no  moral  effects  in   France,  and  would 
still  leave  the  French  triple  line  of  strong  holds  intact; 
while,    on   the   other    hand,    their  defence  would  give 
time  for  strengthening  and  arming  these  strong  holds 
for   concentrating  troops,   for  organizing  the  natiocal 
guards,   and   for   taking  other   powerful   measures  to 
insure  the  integrity  of  the  French  soil.    Whether  France 
is  equally  interested  in  the  demolition,  is  somewhat  more 
problematical.      If  victorious,  she  certainly  would  re- 
quire no  extraneous  addition  to  her  numerous  frontier 
defences.     Moving  with  her  wonted  celerity,  her  gene- 
rals  would  at  once  carry  their  arms  beyond  the  Meuse 
and  Rhine,  so  as  to  remove  the  theatre  of  war  as  far  as 
possible  from  her  own  limits.     But  if  unsuccessful,  the 
very  arguments  that  are  prejudicial   to  the  northeni 
allies,  are  applicable  in  an  inverse  sense  to  France.     O* 
the  otlier  hand,  supposing  these  fortresses  to  follow  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  all  fortified  places,  if  not  relieved 
from  without,  their  surrender  would  entail  the  loss  of 
many  thousand  chosen  troops,  and  they  would  then  be- 
come eminently  dangerous,  by  forming  a  point  of  sup- 
port to  an  enemy  in  case  of  advance,  and  of  retreat  and 
refuge  in  case  of  defeat. 

The  convention  relative  to  the  fortresses  having  beer 
carried  on  and  concluded  without  the  privacy  of  Hol- 
land, that  power  protested  against  this  omission,  in  its 
note  of  the  12th  of  December,  1831 ;  in  which  it  de- 
clared  that  the  rights  of  the  king  to  cooperate  in  their 
negotiation  were  insured  to  him  both  by  the  barrier 
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sjstem  and  by  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  London, 
which  stipulated  that  this  object  interested  the  safety 
and  independence  of  his  whole  kingdom.  But  this  ob* 
jection  was  over-ruled  by  the  Conference.  The  barrier- 
system  was  declared  to  have  become  invalid — the  eight 
articles  of  the  London  treaty  were  stated  to  be  applica« 
Ue  to  the  Netherlands  kingdom,  and  not  to  the  two  coun- 
tries now  detached  and  independent  of  eacli  other,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  bulwark  formerly  derived  by  Holland 
from  the  barrier-system  would  be  replaced  by  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium,  without  the  expensive  obligation  of 
maintaining  garrisons  for  the  defence  of  the  fortresses. 

To  resume— the  Dutch  and  Belgic  plenipotentiaries 
having  received  the  necessary  powers  to  treat  for  a  de« 
finitive  solution,  the  renewal  of  the  negotiations  placed 
the  Conference  in  a  situation  of  no  ordinary  embarrass* 
ment— embarrassments  that  could  only  be  overcome  by 
perfect  unity  and  firmness ;  by  the  revocation  of  reso- 
lutions declared  to  be  irrevocable ;  by  construing  va- 
rious stipulations,  in  a  sense  essentially  different  from 
tkat  iu  wiiich  they  had  hitherto  been  interpreted ;  by 
undoing  the  provisions  of  40  protocols,  and  in  short  by 
adopting  such  a  system  as  might  have  the  effect  of  de^ 
pressing  the  extremities  of  the  two  parallel  lines  on 
vrhich  Holland  and  Belgium  had  hitherto  been  moving, 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  junction — ^no  matter  how  dis- 
tant. This  was  no  easy  matter,  either  as  regarded  the 
consistency  of  past  reasoning,  or  the  legality  of  future 
acts.  The  ground  on  which  both  parties  moved,  wag 
so  totally  opposed  as  to  offer  no  prospect  of  convergency 
unless  the  Conference  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  For  on  the  one  side, 
victorious  Holland  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the  basis 
of  separation  according  to  the  12th  protocol ;  while  on 
the  other,  Belgium  defeated,  but  not  less  tenacious, 
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demanded  the  strict  execution  of  the  eighteen  article?, 
to  which  they  had  adhered  purely  and  simply,  and  with 
perfect  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  great  powers. 
It  was,  in  fact,  this  confidence  in  the  assurance  of  the 
five  courts  which  had  solely  induced  Leopold  to  waife 
all  objections,  and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Brussels:— 
''  Will  tlie  great  powers  immediately  recognize  roe,' 
said  his  royal  highness,  to  the  plenipotentiaries  who  had 
assembled  at  Marlborough  house  on  the  12th  of  Juh 
"  Will  thoy  recognize  me  if  I  proceed  to  Belgium 
without  awaiting  the  adhesion  of  the  King  of  Holland?" 
"  In  despite  of  all"  {quayid  mcme),  replied  Count  M»- 
tuzewiz,  "  and  in  the  event  of  his  refusing,  tee  fciCt 
discover  meajia  to  compel  him  to  consent.'" 

Any  attempt  to  reconcile  interests  so  divergent  as 
those  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  or  even  to  assimilate 
the  two  systems,  appeared  almost  impracticable.  As 
related  to  the  question  of  limits,  the  basis  of  separatioo 
started  by  positively  refusing  the  cession  of  Luxem- 
bourg, while  the  eighteen  articles  removed  the  vetOy  and 
suggested  the  possibility  of  exchange  and  compensatioi) 
As  concerned  the  debt,  the  one,  without  regard  to  th€ 
commonest  principle  of  equity,  proposed  a  divisioo  in 
the  proportion  of  4x;  whilst  the  other,  annulling 
these  unfair  propositions,  established  that  division  ac- 
cording to  the  origin  and  amount  prior  to  and  during 
the  union  of  the  respective  engagements.  The  positkm 
of  the  litigants  has  been  thus  clearly  and  concisely  de- 
fined by  Mr.  Nothomb.  Holland  exclaimed,  "  I  will 
have  my  ancient  boundaries,  but  I  will  not  take  upon 
myself  the  whole  of  my  ancient  debts.**  Belgium  said. 
"  I  intend  to  appropriate  to  myself  a  portion  of  the  an- 
cient Dutch  territory,  but  will  not  be  saddled  snih  anv 
of  the  ancient  Dutch  engagements.""  Thus  Holland  de- 
manded the  division  of  territory  on  the  basis  of  IJIW? 
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sod  that  of  the  debt  on  the  footing  of  1830.     Belgium, 
per  contra,  called  for  the  latter  according  to  the  footing 
of  1790,  and  the  former  according  to  that  of  1830.'' 
These  few  words  fully  demonstrate  the  difficulties  of  the 
negotiations,  and  the  false  ground  on  which  both  parties 
founded  their  pretensions.     It  was  as  unjust  in  Holland 
to  desire  to  impose  on  Belgium  any  part  of  her  ancient 
debt,  as  it  was  in  Belgium  to  claim  any  portion  of  the 
ancient  Dutch  territory.     But  as  neither  could  be  in- 
duced to  abandon  its  claims,  all  that  remained  for  the 
Conference  was  to  seek  for  an  intermediary  process  that 
might  harmonise  with  the  wants,  though  it  fell  short  of 
the  pretensions  of  both.     To  think  of  submitting  to  the 
exigencies  of  either,  without  endangering  the  repose  of 
£urope,  was  chimerical. 

After  six  weeks'  mature  deliberation,  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries came  to  the  resolution  of  retracting  the  greater 
part  of  their  former  conclusions  by  assimilating  the 
pimdples  of  limits  and  debt ;   that  is,  by  fixing  the 
postliminium  of  1790  as  the  point  of  departure  for 
both.     This  was  less  unfavourable  to  Holland  than  the 
eighteen  articles,  and  more  advantageous  to  Belgium 
than  the  12th  protocol.     The  result  of  this  resolution 
was  the  treaty  of  the  twenty-four  articles,  commonly 
known  as  that  of  the  15th  of  November,  1831.*     This 
important  treaty,  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  Euro- 
pean attention,  and  which  is  destined  to  form  the  basis 
of  Belgic  independence,  was  accompanied  by  two  pre- 
fatory notes,  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  utter  disso- 
nance of  the  views  and  objects  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgic 
governments,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  Confer- 
ence  to  adopt  its  own  line. 

'*  The  undersigned,*'  says  the  first  of  these  documents. 


•  See  Appendix,  No.  36. 
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"  regret  to  find  that  there  is  no  approachment  between 
the  desires  and  opinions  of  the  parties  directly  interested.* 
It  being  impossible,  however,  to  abandon  to  further 
uncertainties,  questions  whose  immediate  solution  has 
become  a  European  necessity — compelled  either  to  soke 
or  to  see  them  give  rise  to  general  war;  and  being  fully 
enlightened  upon  all  the  points  in  discussion,  the  under- 
signed have  merely  obeyed  a  duty  which  their  courU 
have  to  fulfil  towards  themselves  as  well  as  other  state, 
a  duty  the  more  imperative,  since  all  direct  efforts  at 
conciliation  between  Holland  and  Belgium  have  hitherto 
failed,  dn  fixing  the  conditions  of  that  definitive  ar- 
rangement, the  powers  have  only  respected  the  supreme 
law  of  European  interest,  and  yielded  to  the  most  im- 
perious necessity."!"  In  the  conditions  embraced  by  the 
annexed  twenty  four  articles,  the  Conference  has  onlj 
had  in  view  the  strict  laws  of  equity.  It  has  been  ac- 
tuated by  an  ardent  desire  to  reconcile  rights  vith 
interests,  and  to  insure  to  Holland  and  Belgium  reci- 
procal advantages,  good  frontiers,  a  territorial  possessioc 
exempt  from  dispute,  a  liberty  of  commerce  mutuallT 
beneficial,  and  an  allotment  of  debt,  which,  resulting 
from  an  absolute  community  of  charges  and  benefits. 
may  henceforth  separate  these  debts,  less  according  to 
minute  calculations,  for  which  materials  have  not  beec 
furnished  ;  less  according  to  the  rigour  of  treaties,  than 
according  to  the  principles  of  equity,  which  have  becc 
taken  by  them  as  the  basis  of  every  arrangement,  arc 
with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  burdens  and  pronioC- 
ing  the  prosperity  of  the  two  states." 

*  Similar  reflections  were  addressed  to  Baruns  Falk  and  Vaa 
Zeuvler  de  Neyeveldt. 

f  The  length,  diiluseness,  and  even  obscurity  of  the  original  bai 
rendered  curtailment  and  deviation  £rom  the  literal  language  ab«<^ 
iutel^r  necessary. 
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The  leooDd  note,  which  plamly  ghowR  that  the  Con- 
fcrenoe  anticipated  greater  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Belgium  than  Holland :  runs  thus : — ^*  The  five  courts, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  task,  and  OMuming  the  en- 
gagement  of  obiaining  ike  adhesion  of  HoUand  to  the 
artidea  in  questiqny  eeen  though  she  should  commence 
tf  refecting  them ;  guaranteeing^  moreover^  their  eM- 
ention,  and  convinced  that  these  articles,  founded  on 
principles  of  incontestible  equity,  offer  to  Belgium  all  the 
advantages  which  she  is  entitled  to  reclaim,  are  bound 
to  declare  their  firm  determination  to  oppose,  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  any  renewal  of  a  struggle,  which, 
having  no  attainable  object,  would  be  a  source  of  great 
Bsisfortune  to  both  countries,  and  would  threaten  Europe 
with  that  general  war,  which  it  is  the  paramount  duty 
of  the  five  powers  to  prevent  But  the  mcNre  this  de- 
termination is  calculated  to  tranquillize  Belgium,  as  to 
her  prospects  and  as  to  those  circumstances,  that  now  ex«- 
cite  vivid  alarm,the  more  do  they  authorize  the  fi  vecourts 
to  emjdoy  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  insure  the 
consent  of  Belgium  to  the  above-mentioned  articles,  in 
the  unlooked-for  event  of  her  rejecting  them.^* 

It  was  on  the  90th  of  October  that  this  celebrated 
treaty  was  communicated,  by  the  minister  for  foreign 
affiurs,  to  the  Belgic  chambers,  where  it  produced  the 
moBt  profound  sensation  of  surprise  and  irritation.  On 
tlie  following  day,  Mr.  de  Mudenaere  presented  a  royal 
ocd<Muiancey  countersigned  by  all  the  mmisters,  purport- 
ing that  the  king  should  be  authorized  to  conclude  and 
sign  the  treaty,  but  declaring  in  the  preamble  thai  it 
was  imposed  on  the  country.  The  project  was  ordered 
Id  he  taken  into  consideration  on  the  96th,  and,  in  de- 
spite of  the  clamours  of  the  press  and  the  exertions  of 
the  opposition,  was  carried  affirmatively  on  the  Isi  of 
November,  by  a  majority  of  fifty-nine  to  thirty-eight 

VOL.  IT.  <l 
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in  the  lower,  and  thirty-five  to  eight  in  the  upper  house. 
Placed  between  the  only  two  systems  that  governed 
Europe,  having  to  choose  between  diplomacy  and  the 
sword,  the  Belgians  wisely  leaned  to  the  former,  and 
submitted  to  the  sacrifices  imposed  upon  them  ;  the  mos^t 
bitter  of  which  was  the  abandonment  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Limbourg  and  Luxembourg.    In  this  pa- 
cific conduct  they  followed  the  good  example  of  France, 
who  had  wisely  renounced  the  hazardous  glories  of  war, 
for  the  more  durable  advantages  of  peace.     M.  Van 
de  Weyer,  who  had  been  charged  by  the  king  to  sup- 
port the  bill  in  the  chambers,  having  returned  to  Lon- 
don, the  treaty,  with  three  additional  articles,  was  signed 
by  him  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  powers,  on 
the  15th  of  November.     The  unconditional  ratification 
of  the   Belgic  and  French   sovereigns   bears  date  re- 
spectively on  the  20th  and  24'th  of  November,  1831 ; 
that  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  6th  of  December.     But  the 
courts  of  Berlin,  St.  Petersbourg,  and  Vienna  not  having 
proceeded  to  ratify  within  the  prescribed  two  months,  their 
plenipotentiaries  requested  that  the  protocol  of  adhesion 
should  remain  open.*     It  was  not  until  after  the  failure 
of  Count  OrlofF's  mission  to  the  Hague,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  from  St.  Petersbourg,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  adhesion  of  the  Dutch  monarch,  and  after  the  no 
less  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  other  two  northern  powers 
to  overcome  the  king'^s  resolution,  that  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries  exchanged  ratifications  on  the 
18th  of  April,  and  that  of  Russia  on  the  4th  of  May. 

The  two  former,  which  had  been  signed  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  one  on 
the  7th  Januarv,  and  the  other  on  the  18th  of  March, 
were   accompanied   by  the   following   observations  : — 

•  Protocol  55, 31st  of  January,  1832. 
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*•  That  the  treaty  was  fully  approved,  excepting  the 
leserve  of  the  rights  of  the  serene  Oermanic  Confederation 
IS  to  such  articles  as  regarded  the  cession  and  exchange 
>f  the  grand  duchy.*"  To  the  Russian  ratification,  signed 
)y  the  emperor  on  the  18th  of  January,  was  adjoined 
he  following  reserve : — ^*  We  accept,  aflSnn,  and  ratify 
he  treaty,  save  and  except  such  modifications  and 
imendments  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  definitive  ar- 
-angement  between  Holland  and  Belgium  to  the  9th, 
1 2th,  and  13th  articles.^  A  reserve  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  formal  declaration  of  the  note  of  the  Conference 
>f  the  12th  of  November ;  for  this  note,  resulting  from 
:be  promise  made  by  the  Belgic  ministers  to  the  chambers 
lot  to  give  their  adhesion  to  the  treaty  until  they  had 
obtained,  or  attempted  to  obtain,  sundry  modifications, 
stated,  that  "  neither  the  spirit  nor  letter  of  the  twenty- 
four  articles  could  undergo  any  modification,  and  that 
t  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  five  courts  to  consent 
to  a  single  one."*^ 

These  ratifications  being  duly  exchanged,  the  protocol 
3f  the  24th  of  May  (No.  59)  declared  that  the  treaty  of 
the  15th  of  November  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as 
the  invariable  basis  of  separation,  independence,  and 
neutrality ;  and  that,  while  the  Conference  was  resolved 
to  spare  no  pains  to  induce  the  kings  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  to  consent  to  a  definitive  transaction,  ^^by 
which  the  treaty  might  receive  full  execution,  they  were 
squally  determined  io  appow^  by  every  means  in  their 
power  J  the  renewal  ofhaatilities  between  the  two  coun* 
Iriee^  This  avowal  was  the  more  essential,  as  Lord 
Palmerston  had  been  officially  apprised  by  the  Dutch 
foreign  minister,  that  his  sovereign  had  directed  him  to 
state  ^^  that  the  powers  were  at  liberty  to  arm  themselves 
against  his  measures  or  against  his  silence.  That  his 
majesty  did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  advise  them 
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declared  its  resolution  to  adhere.  This  document,  like 
dl  other  state  papers  emanating  from  the  same  source, 
iras  remarkable  for  its  subtlety  and  powerful  dialectic, 
but  utterly  incompatible  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
[t  commenced  by  complaining  of  the  violation  of  die 
protocol  of  Aix-la»Chapelle,*  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
Dutch  plenipotentiaries  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference ;  it  declared  that  it  was  not  inclined  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  pacific  views  of  the  great  powers,  or  to 
ibandon  its  right  of  renewing  hostilities ;  and  that  the 
twenty-four  articles,  so  far  from  insuring  advantages  to 
Holland,  imposed  sacrifices  to  which  no  independent 
3ation  ever  submitted.  After  objecting  to  every  article  in 
letail,  it  proposed  various  modifications,  which  were  in 
fact  but  a  mere  return  to  the  annex  A.  To  this  com«^ 
rnunication  the  Conference  replied  by  a  memoir  of  con- 
siderable length  and  ability.  In  this  it  defended  its  con- 
duct from  the  charge  of  violating  the  protocol  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  by  stating  that  although  that  protocol  did 
3xpre8sly  accord  the  right  of  participation  to  the  pleni- 
potentiary of  any  appealing  power,  it  did  not  prescribe 
the  forms  of  participation,  and  consequently  left  the 
Conference  at  liberty  as  to  the  mode  of  communication 
it  might  choose  to  select.  It  had«  therefore,  availed  itself 
)f  this  latitude  by  engaging  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries 
to  expose  their  communications  in  writing.  The  memoir, 
sifter  combatting  each  objection  individually,  proceeded 
to  observe  that  the  whole  treaty  was  but  the  development 
j{  the  *^  basis  of  separation^  of  die  27th  of  January,  1 831 ; 
that  the  question  of  the  grand  duchy  was  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  in  virtue 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet  of  the  9th'  of  September, 
1831,  announced  in  its  protocol,  and  this  at  the  express 

*  25th  of  November,  1818. 
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protocols  saw  the  day.  Of  these  documents,  that  of  the 
24th  of  September  (No.  42),  relative  to  Luxembourg ; 
ind  that  of  the  6th  of  October  (No.  48),  concerning  the 
iebt,  are  the  most  remarkable.  These  were  the  two  great 
loints  on  which  the  whole  difficulty  might  be  said  to  hinge. 
rhe  first  of  these,  while  it  admitted  the  adhesion  of  the 
Grermanic  Confederation  to  the  negotiations  for  the  ces^ 
sion  of  a  part  of  the  grand  duchy,  on  the  express  con- 
lition  that  this  cession  should  not  include  any  portion  of 
territory  by  which  the  line  of  defence  should  be  altered 
to  its  disadvantage,  formally  protested,  in  the  name  of 
the  Diet,  against  various  acts  of  the  Belgic  government, 
as  being  essentially  hostUe  to  the  principles  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  protocol ;  and  denounced  the  convocation  of  the 
representatives  of  the  grand  duchy,  and  the  nomination 
of  a  military  governor,  as  opposed  to  the  authority  of 
the  Confederation.  The  principal  points  contained  in  the 
forty-eighth  protocol,  relative  to  the  debt,  having  been 
explained  in  a  former  chapter,  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  recur  to  that  subject.  Such  is  the  rapid  outline  of 
the  state  of  the  negodation,  up  to  the  period  in  question. 
It  is  time  to  return  to  King  Leopold,  and  to  offer  a 
sketch  of  the  arrangements  adopted  by  him  to  shield 
the  country  from  a  re«occurrence  of  the  disasters  of 
August. 

These  disasters,  which  had  fully  brought  to  light  not 
only  the  insubordination  of  the  army,  but  the  extreme 
dearth  of  officers  capable  of  conducting  its  administra- 
tive organization,  contributed  to  overcome  the  repug- 
nance of  the  chambers  to  the  employment  of  foreigners, 
and  taught  them  to  be  more  discreet  in  upholding  the 
volunteer  system,  and  in  protesting  against  those  mea- 
sures of  rigour  without  which  all  discipline  is  impracti- 
cable; consequently,  a  bill  passed  the  chamber  on  the 
22d  of  September,  by  which  the  king  was  authorized  to 
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oeeded  by  private  lamcDtetion.*  At  the  period  these 
officers  arrived  in  Belgium,  the  state  of  the  army  could 
not  be  more  defdoeable-HUX  months  had  not  elapsed 
etie  it  presented  an  entirely  new  aspect 
.  General  Uefiully  having  resigned  the  war  departm«it, 
he  was  succeeded  for  a  few  days  by  Count  D^ane ;  but 
this  officer,  who  behaved  with  gpreat  gallantry  at  the  af- 
fttr  of  Lou  vain,  having  received  a  wound  while  riding 
at  the  kiag^s  side,  Mr.  Charles  de  Brouck^,  who  had 
lefdaoed  De  Sauvageat  the  home  department,  consented 
to  take  the. war  portfolio,  and  to  attempt  the  gigantic 
task  which  had  baffled  the  exertions  of  his  predecessors. 
Although  this  officer  was  deficient  in  experience,  he  was 
preeminent  for  his  indefatigible  application  to  business, 
his  activity  and  energy ;  and  he,  tlierefore,  commenced 
the  work  of  purification  with  an  unflinching  hand. 

A  new  system  of  general  organization  was  adopted. 
The  undisciplined  free  troops  were  disbanded,  and  the 
men  incorporated  in  the  regiments  of  chasseurs.  Some 
superior  officers  were  superseded,  and  many  subalterns 
dismissed  ;-f-  all  staff  officers  were  submitted  to  the  ordeal 
of  an  examination.    Those  who  possessed  sufficient  ac- 

*  Liieuteiiaiit-G«nenl  I>e8prez  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1833. 
Oiief  at  the  Ion  of  a  beloved  wife,  who  preceded  him  but  a  few 
noalha  to  the  grave,  was  said  to  have  contributed  to  hb  death. 
Detprea  left  an  onlj  daughtefi  who  waa  f ubsequently  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  to  Mont,  de  Baillot,  an  officer  of  the  French  national  guard* 
who  was  killed  in  the  Pariaan  riots  of  June,  1833.  Madlle.  Desprez 
has  since  married  the  Marquis  de  Dalmatie,  son  of  Marshal  SoulU 

f  <^  I  will  tell  jou  more,**  said  the  minister  of  war  to  the  cham- 
bsn,  upon  discussing  his  conduct  in  regard  to  these  dismissals  i  ^  we 
haTe  received  from  Holland  several  men  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  The  gates  of  the  prisons  were  opened  on  purpose 
that  thej  might  come  and  ask  for  officers*  commisnons  from  us.  It  Is 
to  a  colonel  who  had  sufficient  energy  to  make  his  whole  regiment 
take  a  bath,  that  we  are  indebted  Ibr  the  diseorery  of  the  marks  ob 
(he  slioulders  of  some  of  those  officers.**— SSth  of  September,  183L 
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ivith  the  hostile  intrigues  of  the  ultra  catholics,  the  petty 
jealousies  of  political  adversaries^  and  above  all,  his  bold 
efforts  to  purge  the  army  of  the  many  cankers  that  im- 
peded its  healthy  constitution,  raised  against  him  a  host 
of  virulent  and  ungenerous  assailants.  Thus,  no  effort 
was  spared,  either  in  the  chambers,  through  the  press, 
and  in  the  royal  anti-chambers,  to  vilify  and  degrade 
him  in  public  estimation.  All,  however,  were  constrained 
to  admit  that.he  had  rendered  important  services  to  his 
country ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  common  abilities ; 
that  he  possessed  rare  talents  for  administration,  com- 
bined with  a  most  ardent  mind  and  zealous  devotion  to 
the  interest  of  the  service.  At  length,  worn  out  with  the 
virulence  of  his  opponents,  who  dreaded  his  influence  and 
talents,  and  were  above  all  desirous  to  see  him  removed 
from  court,  De  Brouck&re  gave  in  his  resignation,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  French  general  of  artillery.  Baron 
Evain,  who,  having  accepted  letters  of  grand  naturaliza- 
tion, was  appointed  ^*  minister  director  of  war,^  but 
without  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

It  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  for  the  Belgic  go- 
vernment to  have  selected  an  officer  better  qualified  to 
undertake  such  a  charge,  than  this  honourable  and  ex- 
perienced soldier,  whose  long  and  meritorious  services 
had  been  fully  appreciated  by  that  great  master  of  war. 
Napoleon,  as  well  as  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X. 
To  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  intricate  de- 
tails of  military  economy,  and  an  extraordinary  facility 
of  availing  himself,  in  the  most  effective  and  advantageous 
manner,  of  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  Evain  ad- 
ded a  passionate  fondness  for  business,  great  method 
and  clearness,  and  a  reputation  of  exemplary  probity, 
combined  with  the  utmost  impartiality  and  mildness  of 
manner.  Indeed,  this  mildness  might  be  said  to  have 
amounted  to  a  defect ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  for 
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the  interests  of  discipline  had  he  possessed  more  severity 
and  resolution  of  character.      On  coming  into  oflke, 
Evain  acknowledged  and  ably  profited  by  the  judicious 
arrangements  of  his  predecessor.     The  seeds  that  hjd 
been  sown  by  the  one,  were  rapidly  brought  to  maturitj 
by  the  other ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the 
army,  which  had  already  made  essential  progress,  was 
placed  on  a  footing  of  great  efficiency  and  respectability ; 
presenting  a  general  total  of  effective  combatants  ex- 
ceeding 72,000  infantry,  6,000  cavalry,  and  122  field- 
pieces.     Time  and  instruction  were  alone  requisite  to 
render  this  force  equal  in  almost  every  respect  to  the 
finest  continental  armies. 

In  the  meantime  both  De  Brouckere  and  Evain  had 
been  ably  and  judiciously  assisted  by  the  king.  His 
majesty  daily  worked  for  several  hours  with  the  minister 
and  the  chief  of  the  stafi',  and  made  repeated  excursions 
to  inspect  camps  and  garrisons.  Divisions  and  brigades 
were  frequently  reviewed  by  him,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  battalion,  squadron,  or  brigade  of  guns,  of  which  he 
had  not  personal  knowledge.  This  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  officers  and  encouraging  the  men,  who 
now  anxiously  devoted  themselves,  the  one  to  instruct, 
the  other  to  profit,  by  the  lessons  they  received. 

If  the  armv  owed  much  to  De  Brouckere  for  its 
resuscitation  and  organization,  and  to  Evain  for  his  in- 
defatigable  exertions  to  complete  that  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  so  ably  commenced,  it  was  no  less  indebted  to 
tlie  talents  and  judicious  arrangements  of  General  ]>es- 
prez,  the  chief  of  the  staff.  This  accomplished  gentleman 
and  brave  soldier  held  a  similar  situation  in  the  African 
campaign.  Moderate  in  politics,  unassuming  in  his 
manners,  intimately  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
strategy  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  experienced  in  all 
the  details  of  organization,  combining  a  highly  cultivated 
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1  scientific  mind^  with  undaunted  courage  and  in- 
fatigaUe  activity,  Desprez,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
enoh  lieutenant-eolonel,Chapdi6,  soon  succeeded  in  es- 
^lishing  an  eiRcient  staff,  and,  with  the  king's  oo-opera- 
n,  gave  that  formation  and  consistency  to  the  different 
rps  that  was  best  calculated  for  convenience,  con. 
atration,  and  rapidity  of  field  movement. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  the  whole  force  was  divided 
to  two  armies — one  ^^  of  observation,^  the  other  **  of 
serve.^  The  active  army  consisted  of  five  divisions, 
eluding  one  of  cavalry.  The  reserve  was  formed  of 
e  sixth  and  seventh  divisions ;  the  former  stationed  in 
le  Flanders,  the  latter  in  garrison  at  Antwerp  and  the 
sighbouring  forts.  The  whole  upon  paper  formed  a 
meral  total  ot  liy^OOO  men,  including  the  moveable 
vie  guards.  The  system  of  military  divisions  or  go- 
smments  was  maintained :  each  province  having  its 
>nimandant,  charged  with  the  military  police  and  dis^ 
-ibution  of  garrisons. 

The  organization  of  the  royal  household,  a  subject  of 
xtxeme  interest  to  the  domestic  comfort  and  public 
haracter  of  the  new  sovereign,  early  occupied  his  atten* 
ion,*  but  he  wisely  resolved  to  adapt  this,  both  as  to 
xtent  and  qualification,  to  tKe  nature  of  circumstances, 
iod  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  lieu  of  appointing  a  host 
if  chamberlains  and  other  of  the  ordinary  appendages  to 
i  throne,  he  confined  his  nominations  to  a  grand  mar- 
dial,  a  master  of  the  horse,  a  comptroller  of  the  privy 
purse,  and  private  secretary.  To  these  were  added  four 
lides-de-camp,  and  two  extra  aides-d&^samp,  who  being 
placed  under  Gteneral  D'Hane,  composed  what  was 
called  the  king^s  military  household — and  performed  the 

*  It  has  been  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  British  establishment, 
excepting  Sir  H.  Setoa  and  a  few  domestics,  were  penaoned  off  in 
England. 
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was  no  less  valuable  when  the  prince  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  His  talents  as  a  politician,  and  his  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  integrity  and  noble 
disinterestedness^  qualified  him  for  the  highest  post  in 
the  king^s  councils;  but,  although  the  most  pressing 
oflers  were  made  to  him,  he  rejected  every  overture, 
and  contented  himself  with  the  honourable  but  simple 
qualification  of  ^'  the  king^s  friend.'^ 

Discontented  as  the  Belgians  were  with  the  treaty 
of  November,  that  treaty  had  now  become  the  political 
charter  of  the  land — the  narrow  circle  around  which 
their  diplomatic  relations  were  destined  henceforth  to 
revolve.  The  Russian  ratification,  the  least  favourable 
of  all,  having  stipulated  that  all  eventual  modifications 
should  be  effected  by  mutual  consent,  the  Belgians  in- 
sisted that  no  new  negotiation  could  be  undertaken 
without  their  direct  participation.  Their  first  condi- 
tion, their  absolute  sine  qud  non^  was,  that  the  treaty 
should  receive  a  commencement  of  execution ;  that  is, 
by  the  preliminary  evacuation  of  Antwerp  and  the 
other  Belgic  territory.  This  was  the  groundwork  of 
the  minister's  instructions  to  his  envoys ;  instructions 
coinciding  with  the  address  of  the  chambers,  and  with 
the  king'^s  reply.  In  fact,  this  was  the  line  of  conduct 
pointed  out  by  the  Conference  itsdUT,  which  not  only 
declared  that,  as  the  treaty  was  solemnised  by  the  com- 
mon sanction  of  the  five  courts,  their  duty  was  to  look 
to  its  execution ;  but  in  their  note  of  the  11th  of  June, 
1832,  they  stated,  in  reply  to  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  the  Belgic  government,  that  they  were  **  engaged  in 
^I'giog  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  bethink  himself 
of  the  speediest  means  of  evacuating  the  Belgic  ter- 
ritory, of  assuring  the  immediate  freedom  of  the  Scheldt 
«nd  Meuse,  and  of  establishing  negotiations  for  the 
Amicable  arrangement  of  such  articles  of  the  treaty  as 
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3Ugh,  as  late  as  August,  1831,  she  had  eagerly 
ted  armed  interventioii)  and  defended  her  own  ag*> 
sioQ  on  Belgium,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the 
e  devdopment  of  the  coercive  measures  announced 
he  Conference.  On  the  other  side,  Belgium,  who 
hitherto  cast  back  the  protocols,  and  protested 
nst  all  foroible  interference,  now  intrenched  herself 
ind  the  treaty  of  November,  and  eagerly  demanded 
>lute  demonstration  of  force  on  the  part  of  the 
ers.  For  a  length  of  time  these  efforts  failed,  but 
Muelenaere  having  given  in  his  resignation,  (General 
)let  replaced  him  at  the  foreign  office,  and  by  an 
ul  stroke  of  diplomacy,  succeeded  in  obtaining  that 
ch  had  been  denied  to  the  more  rigid  pertinacity  of 
predecessor. 

The  discussions  attendant  on  this  period  of  the  ne^ 
iation  produced  the  celebrated  propositions,  known 
Lord  Palmerston^s  Theme,  together  with  eleven 
Utional  protocols.  That  of  the  11th  of  June  (No.  65) 
I  the  vehicle  for  six  notes,  the  principal  object  of 
ich  was  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  parties  to 
,t  direct  negotiation,  without  which  all  progress  was 
practicable.  It  was  proposed  to  adjoin  these  supple* 
ntary  articles  to  the  original  treaty,  stipulating  that 
i  territorial  evacuation  should  take  place  before  the 
th  of  July,  1832 ; '« that  this  evacuation  being  once 
ected,  the  two  states  should  depute  commissioners  to 
itwerp,  to  negotiate  and  conclude  an  amicable  ar- 
ngement,  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  9th  and 
th  articles  of  the  treaty ;  and  that  another  commissioo 
liquidation  should  meet  at  Utrecht,  for  the  purpose 
discussing  a  plan  for  the  capitalization  of  the  debt  of 
400,000  florins,  charged  to  the  great  book  of  Btl- 
um.""  The  efforts  of  the  Conference  to  bria;  the 
u-ties  to  an  understanding  proved  abortive.    Nota^ 
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▼arious  batteries,  which  Chasse  declared  to  be  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  safety  of  the  citadel,  as  they  were  opposed 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  statu  quo.  It  required  all 
the  temper  and  ability  of  Sir  Robert  Adair  and  his 
French  colleague,  M.  de  Tallenay,  who  had  continued 
to  act  as  charge  d'affaires  from  the  time  of  Belliard's 
death,  to  prevent  the  parties  coming  into  collision. 
However,  in  despite  of  intervention  and  remonstrance, 
the  Belgians  continued  their  operations,  and  crowded 
the  quays  and  ramparts  with  that  formidable  line  of 
batteries  which  afterwards  so  powerfully  contributed  to 
check  the  aggressive  intentions  of  the  Dutch  general.* 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  up  to  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. 

In  the  meantime,  a  private  negotiation,  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  consolidation  of  the  new  dynasty,  and 
the  domestic  happiness  of  the  monarch,  was  being  si- 
lently carried  on.  One  of  the  most  ardent  vows  of  the  na- 
tion, indeed  one  of  the  principal  accessaries  to  the  king's 
election,  was  the  hope  of  his  selecting  a  daughter  of 
France  as  the  partner  of  his  throne.  This  hope,  skilfully 
put  forward  at  the  moment  of  discussing  the  eighteen 
articles,  was  about  to  be  realized.  Disappointed  in 
not  having  been  able  to  induce  Louis-Philippe  to  allow 
his  son  to  accept  the  proffered  throne,  the  wishes  of  the 
people  were  directed  towards  his  daughter.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  universal  joy  that  the  nation  heard  that 
the  preliminaries  of  a  marriage  between  the  king  and 
the  amiable  and  interesting  Princess  Louisa  of  Orleans 
was  about  to  be  concluded,  and  that  the  day  for  the 
royal  nuptials  was  definitively  fixed.     This  ceremony 


*  The  number  of  guns  mounted  on  the  ramparts,  quays,  and  forts, 
susceptible  of  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  citadel  and  river,  amounted 
to  69  mortars,  and  160  long  guns. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

rOLICT  OF  IBM  BSLOICaOyxailMEXT  TO  mDVCX  TBB  COVFERXNCS 
TO  XMPLOT  MXA8VKE8  TO  OBTAIIT  TBX  TXBmiTOKIALXYACUAlTOX 
— DUTCH  MABIFEST  AOAIV8T  TBX  COVEXBEBCX,  WBICB  DXCIDB8 
UPOV  COXBCITX  MKA817BX8— XAOEBVX88  OF  TBE  BELOIAX8  FOB 
WAB~CXBXMOVT  OF  FBX8XNTI1IO  BTANDABD8  TO  COBMUVXS  AT 
BRV88XL8— COVTXBTIOX  BXTWXKX  FBAKCX  AXD  XVOLAXD^mU 
TBOBB— XMBABOO  ABB  81XOX  OF  ABTWXBP — MABITIMX  BXPBI- 
BAU  OB  TBX  FABT  OF  BOLLABD. 

Th£  union  of  Leopold  with  a  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Orleans  not  only  diffused  general  satisfaction  through- 
out  Belgium,  but  was  productive  of  important  results 
elsewhere.  These  results  were  not  slow  in  developing 
themselves  in  the  conduct  of  the  French  government. 
And,  in  this  instance,  the  private  sympathies  of  Louis- 
Philippe  according  with  the  vows  of  the  French  nation, 
hamoonized  with  the  policy  of  the  great  powers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  position  assumed  by  the  con- 
tending parties  subsequent  to  the  ratifications,  was 
such  as  to  raise  a  bar  to  all  diplomatic  progress.  The 
one,  as  before  stated,  pertinaciously  declined  all  further 
negotiation  until  the  treaty  of  November  should  re- 
ceive a  commencement  of  execution  by  the  evacuation 
of  the  Belgic  territory  ;  whilst  the  other  consented  to 
negotiate,  but  on  conditions  that  tended  to  destroy  the 
provisions  of  that  treaty  in  all  its  most  essential  points. 
It  was  evident,  therefore,  unless  one  or  the  other  could 
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be  induced  to  yield,  that  the  mediatory  task  of  the 
Conference  must  shortly  terminate. 

The  situation  of  Belgium  was,  however,  so  preca- 
rious, and  even  disquieting  to  other  states,  that  the 
friends  of  that  country  both  in  France  and  England 
strongly  urged  its  government  to  emerge  from  the  nar- 
row orbit  within   which  it  had  restricted  its  sphere  of 
action.      But,  although  its  ministers  were  aware  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  they  were  placed,  and   secretly  ad- 
mitted the  policy  of  concession,  yet  they  had  pledfjed 
themselves  too  deeply  to  the  chambers  to  admit  of  Tt- 
traction.*     In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  their  cha- 
racter for  consistency,  and  yet  not  to  raise  an  insupera- 
ble barrier  to  progression,  De  Muelenaere  and  his  aJ- 
leagues  resigned  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  were 
succeeded  by  General  Goblet.     The  ostensible  object  of 
the  latter  in  accepting  office  was  to  open  a  direct  nego- 
tiation with  Holland,  on  the  basis  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
theme,  which  deviated  but  in  a  trifling  degree  from  the 
November  treaty .-f      But  his  real  purport  was  to  ex- 
change places  with  the  Dutch  cabinet  as  regarded  the 
Conference.     That  is,  to  induce  the  former  to  withdraw 
its  offers  to  negotiate,  and  thus  to  cast  the  odium  of 
delay  on  Holland,  and  thence  to  enable  Belgium  to  de- 
mand from   the  five  powers  the  fulfilment,  or  part  ful- 
filment, of  their  stipulations  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  over- 
come their  repugnance  to  the  employment  of  coercive 
measures  against  Holland. 


•  "  The  government  will  refuse  to  take  part  in  anj  new  negotia- 
tion, until  the  treaty  has  received  a  commencement  of  executiosis 
all  such  parts  as  are  not  subject  to  negotiation,  that  is  to  say,  that  i: 
will  exact  before  all  things  the  evacuation  of  the  Belgic  territorr  " 
Speech  of  (he  Belgic  Foreign  Minister^  \2th  of  May ^  1832. 

f  This  theme,  or  project  of  treaty,  formed  the  annex  B  t£  tb? 
sixty-ninth  protocol. 
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The  drift  of  this  tactic  was  neither  discovered  by  the 
Belgian  public  or  Dutch  cabinet.      Thus   the  latter 
were  the  dupes  of  a  manceuvre,   which  they  might 
easily  have  turned  against  its  projectors.     For  the  vir- 
tual acknowledgment  of  Belgic  independance,  which 
would  have  resulted  from  direct  negotiation,  would  not 
have  entailed  specific  recognition,  or  vitiated  those  prin- 
ciples from  which  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  de* 
termined  not  to  deviate  ;  whereas  the  statu  quo^  with 
all  its  territorial  and  financial  evils,  might  have  been 
continued,  and  the  discussions  prolonged  to  an  indefinite 
period,  and  thus  all  the  benefits  that  Belgium  might 
have  derived  from  direct  negotiation  would  have  been 
counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantages  of  delay.    But 
General  Ooblef  s  previsions  were  soon  realized,  and,  for 
the  first  time  the  wary  and  veteran  statesmen  of  Holland 
were  over-reached  by  their  less  experienced  rivals.    For 
DO  sooner  was  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer  furnished  with  full 
powers  than  the  Dutch  cabinet  drew  back ;  and  upon  the 
same  day,  the  20th  of  September,  forwarded  to  the 
Conference  a  note  of  a  nature  so  uncompromising  as  to 
render  all  approachment   impracticable.    This  docu- 
ment first  reclaimed  the  signature  of  the  Conference  to 
the  treaty  of  separation,  on  the  basis  of  the  Netherlands 
notes  of  the  Wth  of  June  and  25th  of  July — that  is  to 
say,  on  conditions  already  declared  inadmissible  both  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  and  Belgians ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  declare  "that  the  king  would  listen  to  no  further 
concessions,  that  he  declined  the  responsibility  of  all 
coaiplications  that  might  arise  from  delay,  and  loudly 
proclaimed  that  he  would  never  consent  to  sacrifice  the 
▼ital  interests  of  Holland  to  the  revolutionary  phantom 
— that  the  free  people,  over  whose  destinies  he  was 
<»lled  to  preside,  confiding  in  Providence,  well  knew 
how  to  resist  all  that  the  enemies  of  public  order  and 
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the   independeDce   of  nations   might   attempt  to  pre- 
scribe." 

This  species  of  manifest  which  seemed  intended  as  an 
attack  upon  the  principles  and  views  of  a  portion  of  the 
Conference,  and  was  so  considered  by  them,  was  re- 
plied to  by  an  explanatory  memorandum  on  the  ^h, 
in  which  the  plenipotentiaries  demanded  categories! 
replies  to  certain  questions,  and  hinted,  that,  as  all 
means  of  conciliation  appeared  to  be  exhausted,  nothing 
remained  for  them  but  a  recurrence  to  other  measures. 
Indeed,  the  tone  now  assumed  by  the  Dutch  cabinet 
was  sufficient  to  undecieve  the  most  sceptical.  It  was 
now  evident  that  no  propositions,  however  equitable— oo 
basis  of  arrangement,  however  satisfactory  to  the  five 
courts,  that  tended  to  replace  Antwerp  on  a  footing  of 
rivalry  with  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  or  to  neu- 
tralize the  territorial  pretensions  of  the  king,  would  ever 
be  accepted  by  that  monarch.  The  futility  of  all  efforts 
to  negociate,  unless  upon  conditions  so  favourable  to 
Holland  as  were  tantamount  to  the  destruction  of  Bel- 
gium, was  admitted  by  all  who  were  not  directly  in- 
terested in  protracting  tlie  solution  of  the  Batavo^Belgic 
question.  A  question,  that  had  held  Europe  in  a  €tste 
of  suspense  during  two  years,  that  had  diverted  states- 
men from  the  pressing  affairs  of  their  own  countries. 
and,  baffling  the  ingenuity  of  the  ablest  diplomatists^ 
had  constantly   menaced    the  repose  of   surroundting 

nations. 

The  question,  however,  was  pregnant  with  iotenae 

difficulty  and  embarrassment  to  the  great  powers,  asii 

perhaps  with  some  hardship  to  the  house  of  Nassau. 

which  was  doomed  to  be  sacriBced  for  the  general  good. 

But  the  necessities  of  individuals,  and  the  ties  of  fainili«& 

could  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  those  of  states. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration  bad  been  tbt 
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first  to  recogniae  principles  by  which  the  people  of 
France  and  Belf^um  became  arbiters  of  dynasties.  His 
iuccessors  and  their  allies  had  consecrated  these  princi^r 
pies,  by  acknowledging  Louis  Philippe,  and  by  ratifying 
the  treaty  of  November.  By  so  doing,  they  probably 
irre^tcd  the  further  flow  of  democracy,  and  maintained 
^Deral  peace* 

This  policy  was  at  once  prudent,  enlightened  and  in 
liarmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  times.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  decision,  as  regarded 
Belgium,  was  one  of  necessity,  not  of  inclination ;  and 
that  the  choice,  as  it  concerned  King  Leopold,  was  one 
>f  policy >  not  individual  preference.  Here  again  great 
liacrimination  was  shown,  for  no  prince  in  Europe  was 
more  essentially  qualified  for  the  task. 

But  if  the  necessity  of  elevating  Leopold  to  the  throne 
was  imminent,  the  urgency  of  promptly  placing  that 
throne  beyond  the  reach  of  accident  was  still  more  im- 
perative. The  revolutionary  hydra  slumbered,  it  was 
not  crushed ;  every  hour^s  delay  tended  to  awdcen  one 
>r  more  of  its  noxious  heads.  Procrastination  enervated 
the  friends  of  order,  encouraged  the  partisans  of  anar- 
chy»  and  threatened  the  most  disastrous  consequence  to 
Europe. 

From  the  moment  of  passing  the  eighteen  articles,  on 
the  promise  of  whose  faithful  execution  Leopold  akme 
iccepted  the  Belgic  crown,  the  wisdom  of  firmly  esta- 
bUshing  that  crown,  and  of  awarding  to  his  people  the 
utmost  sum  of  prosperity  compatible  with  the  general 
interests  of  Europe  and  the  just  rights  of  Holland,  was 
telf  apparent.  The  revolution  of  September  had  anni* 
:iilated  the  edifice  erected  at  Vienna,  and  reversed  the 
position  of  Belgium  as  regarded  France  and  Europe* 
Lf,  therefore,  to  regain  what  Europe  had  lost  by  the 
force  of  events,  or  rather  by  the  impolicy  and  short-. 

▼oL.  II.  a 
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sightedness  of  the  Netherlands  government,  it  was 
deemed  adviseable  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  insur- 
rection, to  abandon  an  ancient  ally,  and  to  erect  a  por- 
tion of  his  revolted  kingdom  into  an  independent 
monarchy,  it  was  surely  sound  policy  to  consolidate 
the  work  by  placing  it  in  a  state  of  security,  and  to 
accord  such  advantages  to  the  people  as  were  calculated 
to  enlist  their  pride  and  interest  in  maintaining  thdr 
young  nationality  against  French  influence  or  encroach- 
ments. England  and  northern  Europe  were  as  much 
interested  in  this  consummation  as  King  Leopold  hiiB- 
self ;  unless,  indeed,  they  desired  that  the  labours,  as 
well  as  the  sacrifices  of  principles,  alliances,  and  affec- 
tions of  the  previous  eighteen  months  should  pass  for 
nothing,  and  that  the  barrier  of  1831  should  be  swept 
away  like  that  of  1815. 

To  employ  unsond  materials  in  the  construction  of  a 
dam,  intended  to  resist  any  sudden  irruption  of  watery 
and  thus  to  engraft  rottenness  in  its  very  foundation^ 
would  be  madness  in  a  builder.  The  metaphor  was  ap- 
plicable to  Belgium ;  for  the  sovereign  could  expect  do 
security,  no  durability  for  his  throne,  or  in  other  words, 
for  the  barrier  of  which  he  was  the  key- stone,  unless 
that  throne  rested  on  a  solid  basis,  and  unless  his  sub- 
jects enjoyed  greater  advantages  under  their  new  insti- 
tutions, than  they  had  previously  possessed  under  the 
Netherlands  government,  or  could  obtain  by  a  reunion 
with  France.  To  effect  this  object,  vigorous  measures 
were  not  only  necessary,  but  delay  in  their  executioii 
was  dangerous.  To  expatiate  on  the  urgency  of  the 
one,  or  the  impolicy  of  the  other,  would  be  superfluous 
It  was  clear  that,  without  coercion,  the  Netherlands 
king  never  would  renounce  his  pretentions  or  his  hopes 
of  restoration.  Argument,  mediation,  advice,  and  me^ 
naces  had  been  assayed,  and  had  alike  proved  impotent. 
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The  subject  had  been  discussed  to  satiety.  There  was 
no  point  of  view  in  which  it  had  not  been  placed.  Ererj 
experiment  that  diplomatic  skill  and  impartiality  could 
devise  had  been  employed.  Friends  and  foes  had  been 
equally  repulsed.  The  flraternal  intreaties  of  the  courts 
of  Petersbourg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  had  no  more  effect 
tlian  the  more  earnest  remonstrances  of  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

As  far  as  the  king  was  concerned,  this  tenacity  excited 
no  surprise ;  for,  independent  of  the  natural  firmness 
of  that  monarcVs  character,  he  was  seconded  by  able 
ministers,  and  skilful  plenipotentiaries,  who  had  hitherto 
watched  and  profited  by  the  Tucillations  and  irresolu- 
tions ot  the  Conference.  He  was  countenanced  by  the 
sympathies  of  every  court,  save  that  df  France.  He 
was  confident  in  his  army,  navy,  and  strategetical  posf- 
don,  and  was  not  only  supported  by  the  unanimous 
patriotism  of  his  subjects,  but  encouraged  by  his  par- 
tisans in  Belgium,  whose  machinations  and  persuasions 
were  multiplied  in  proportion  as  the  decisioDS  of  the 
Conference  were  retarded.  Besides,  bia  majesty  well 
knew  that  whilst  all  was  concord  and  loyalty  in  Hol- 
land, distrust  and  want  of  union  prevailed  in  Belgiuni ; 
and  no  where  more  so  than  in  the  chambers,  where 
national  objects  were  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  viru- 
lence of  personal  antipathy.  So  marked  was  the  con- 
trast in  this  respect  between  the  two  countries,  that  it 
drew  forth  the  following  strictures  from  a  member  of 
the  Belgic  legislature.  «*  Look,**  said  the  oratm*, 
••  look  at  the  Dutch,  they  are  ready  to  make  ooy  sacri- 
fice. The  town  of  Amsterdam  will  come  forward,  If 
necessary,  and  place  all  iu  wealth  at  the  king*s  feet, 
and  the  States-General  consents  to  every  demand  of  the 
throne.  What  will  Europe  say  of  us  if  we  are  divided* 
and  do  not  maintain  strict  union  with  the  goveramenif 

&9 
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That  which  constitutes   the  force  of  Holland  is  ihf 
union  of  the  people  with  the  sovereign.    We  also  might 
be  strong  by  pursuing  the  same  course.     If  there  be 
any  enmity  towards  certain  persons,  speak  boldly ;  bat 
remember,  that  all  personal  animosities  ought  to  give 
way  to  the  interests  of  our  country.***     But   the  dan- 
gers of  internal  troubles,  and  the  many  ills  that  atteinled 
the  state  of  affairs  so  long  existing  in  Belgium,  were 
secondary  considerations,  when  compared  with  the  great 
European  questions  that  the  French  and   British  go- 
vernments were  bound  to  balance  and  watch  over.    The 
momentary  welfare  of  the  Belgians ;  the  clamours  of 
the  press  or  people  could  not  be  permitted  to  divert  the 
powers  from  the  steady  line  of  negotiation  which  was 
held  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.     To  have  hur- 
ried forward  a  precocious  solution — to  have  attempted 
to  coerce  either  Belgium  or  Holland,  before  the  points 
at  issue  had  been  investigated  to  the  very  core,  and 
before  every  method  had  been  tried  to  bring  the  parties 
to  an  understanding,  would  have  been  as  impolitic  as  to 
have  delayed  the  adoption  of  coercive  measures  when 
all  mediation  had  failed.     **  The  ripeness  or  unripeness 
of  the  occasion  must  ever  be  weighed.^    That  the  occa- 
sion had  arrived  at  maturity — maturity  even  to  rotten- 
ness, could  not  be  denied.    No  one  attempted  to  gainsav 
this  fact,  or  to  refute  the  danger  of  further  procrastina- 
tion. 

Admitting,  however,  by  way  of  hypothesis,  that  the 
danger  was  exaggerated,  and  the  state  of  Belgium  mis- 
represented, there  was  a  higher  and  nK>re  noble  consi- 
deration that  influenced  the  cabinets  of  St.  James'^s  and 
the  Tuileries.  They  had  become  willing  sponsors  of 
the  new  monarchy.     They  had  deliberately  and  irrevo- 


•  Speech  of  Count  VUlain  XIV.,  19th  of  Noyember,  1838. 
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cibly  subscribed  to  a  treaty.  They  had  given  to  this 
important  act  all  the  solemnity  of  which  royal  and 
ministerial  forma  were  susceptible.  The  honour  of  the 
respective  kings^  names,  the  good  faith  of  the  govern- 
meotSi  and  the  dignity  of  the  French  and  British  na- 
tions were  at  stake.  Both  were  bound  by  every  tie 
hitherto  held  sacred,  to  look  to  the  execution  of  a  treaty 
which  they  had  sworn  to  maintain.  The  Belgians  had 
a  right  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  their  bond,  and  the 
more  so  since  it  had  been  imposed  upon  them ;  and  if 
Kngland  or  France  refused,  they  were  justified  in  tax- 
ing them  with  a  breach  of  faith,  and  to  exclaim — 

^  If  jrou  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decreet  of  Yenioe.** 

**  Let  Belgium  hold  to  her  treaty,  nothing  but  her 
treaty,'^  said  one  of  the  most  enlightened  members  of 
the  British  cabinet,  **  and  she  must  eventually  carry 
the  contracting  powers  with  her.  Let  this  be  her  sole 
ssgis.  She  will  gain  more  by  firmly  and  tranquilly 
entrenching  herself  behind  that  treaty,  than  by  all  the 
daoHHirs  of  her  press  and  people,  or  by  any  warlike 
demonstrations,  which  can  only  tend  to  compromise 
her  independence.^  These  predictions  were  speedily 
verified. 

On  the  1st  of  Octol)er,  the  Conference  unanimously 
decided  that  forcible  measures  were  necessary,  althou^ 
it  differed  aa  to  the  means  to  be  employed.  The  three 
northern  courts  opined  for  pecuniary  coercion ;  that  is, 
lor  authorizing  Belgium  to  deduct  the  amount  of  her 
war  expenses  at  the  rate  of  one  million  florins  per  week 
from  the  arrears  due  to  Holland  since  the  1st  of  January 
1832.  But  England  and  France  peremptorily  objected 
to  a  proposition,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  renew 
negotiations  that  the  experience  of  months  and  the  ad- 
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mission  of  the  Conference  itself  had  shevrn  to  have 
become  hopeless,  and  which  merely  served  to  delaj  the 
execution  of  a  treaty,  ^^  the  non-fulfilment  of  which  ex- 
posed the  peace  of  Europe  to  constant  and  iocreaang 
peril."* 

The  unanimity  that  prevailed  in  the  Cooferenoe  as  to 
the  principle  of  coercion  had  thus  been  nearly  diatucbed 
by  tlie  difference  that  arose  as  to  the  mode  of  executioD. 
But  by  the  skill  and  temper  of  the  negotiators,  who 
were  powerfully  assisted  by  Lord  Durham  during  his 
special  mission  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  five  courts  to  maintain  peace,  all 
difficulties  were  speedily  overcome ;  and  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  although  they  refused  direct  or  indirect  par- 
ticipation, consented  to  remain  passive  spectators  of  the 
physical  measures  proposed  by  France  and  Boglaad.'f' 

The  energetic  course  resolved  on  by  these  two  go- 
vernments  received  an  additional  impulse  from  two 
notes  addressed  to  them  by  that  of  Belgium  oa  the  Sih 
and  23rd  of  October.  After  explaining  the  motives 
that  actuated  them  in  desiring  to  open  direct  negotia- 
tions  with  Holland,  and  declaring  their  conviction  that 
all  hope  of  conciliation  had  become  illusory,  the  Belgic 
ministry  protested  against  all  further  delay  in  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  and  peremptorily  declared^  if 


•  Protocol  of  the  1st  of  October,  1832,  No.  70,  by  which  the  a 
of  these  documents  was  concluded ;  indeed,  this  maj  be  said  to  hare 
been  the  last  public  act  of  the  Conference. 

•f  A  note  was  addressed  on  the  30th  of  October,  by  Lord  F^lncr* 
ston  and  Prince  Talleyrand  to  the  Berlin  cabinet,  proposing  tliat 
Prussia  should  take  possession  of  those  parts  of  Limbourg  and  Lux- 
embourg destined  by  the  November  treaty  to  be  adjoined  to  Hol- 
land, and  that  she  should  hold  them  in  trust  until  that  government 
should  engage  to  fulfil  the  conditions  attached  to  their  possesion. 
The  Prussian  government,  regarding  this  as  a  participation  in  the 
coercive  measures,  declined. 
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the  sti|>ulAted  gtiamnteed  vtert  Mi  eaforeed,  at  least  in 
part,  that  their  soverefgn  would  find  himself  compelled 
to  appeal  to  arme.  ^*  It  is  on  this  condition,*'  said  the 
vote^  ^^that  the  etistence  of  tlie  new  ministry  depend** 
The  evacuation  of  the  territory  must  be  efiected  by  the 
9eA  of  November,  either  by  the  action  of  the  great 
powers,  or  by  that  of  the  national  arniy.^  That  wbs  to 
say,  that  unless  the  Conference  forthwith  adopted  mea- 
sures to  expel  the  Dutch  from  Antwerp,  the  Belgians 
were  resolved  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
to  oommeofee  a  war  whose  fatal  consequences  no  man 
could  ptetend  to  foretell.  <^  This  is  an  obligation,^ 
added  1^  note,  **  that  is  imposed  on  the  Belgic  ministity 
by  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  and  by  the  force  of 
events." 

Such  was  truly  the  case.  For  although  the  -prineiplei 
of  6oblet%  or  rather  Lebeau%  administration  were 
essentiaUy  congenial  with  those  of  Casimir  Perrier  and 
Lord  Orey,  and  consequently  eminently  pacific  and 
coneiiiatory,  yet  they  had  no  power  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  nationfli  impatience.  The  reports  generally  current 
of  a  miaunderstaoding  in  the  Conference,  and  a  prospect 
of  rapture  between  the  contracting  powers,  had  pro- 
duced a  most  unfavourable  efiRect.  It  discouraged  the 
friends  of  repose ;  it  weakened  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  in  the  stability  of  the  monarchy ;  it  augmented 
the  virulence  and  malevolence  of  those  who  were  always 
ready  to  disseminate  trouble  and  sedition,  and  who, 

either  leaning  to  Dutch  restoration  or  French  aggres- 

- —  _i _■■  ' —  —- • — — — — ■ — — — — — >- — -- 

*  It  WIS  thus  composed  :— 

Goblet. .* Foreign  Affokn. 

Bogier • Interior. 

liCbesu... Jtuiice. 

Duyivier... Fmanei. 

Evain. Tor. 
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sion,  were  equally  desirous  to  promote  war.     But  on 
this  occasion,  these  restless  spirits  did  not  stand  alone. 
Civilians  and  soldiers,  commerce  and  agriculture,  pre&s 
and  chambers,  alike  cried  out  for  the  employment  of 
force.     Their  present  situation  was  indeed  so  yexations^ 
that  a  prospect  of  prolongation  was  insupportaUe.    The 
immense  sacrifices  that  had  been  made  during  two  years, 
the  apprehensions  of  a  renewal  of  these  sacrifices,  and 
the  approach  of  winter,  united  the  whole  country  in  one 
general  cry  for  war.*     Their  impatience  was  not  only 
excited  by  distress  and  the  fear  of  accumulating  bur* 
dens,  but  by  an  ardent  desire  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of 
their  recent  discomfiture.     And  they  had  some  right  to 
calculate  on  success,  seeing  that  they  had  a  well-ap- 
pointed and  efficient  army  exceeding  105,000  effective^ 
of  whom  nearly  70,000,  with  a  numerous  artillery,  were 
disposable   between    the   Scheldt   and    Meuse.'f'     The 
general  desire  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword  was  further 
inflamed  by  the  ceremonies  that  were  fixed  for  the  anni- 
versary of  September,  which  epoch  had  l)een  selected 
for   distributing   honorary   standards   to   the   diflferent 
communes   that   liad   distinguished  themselves   during 
the  revolution. 

This  imposing  solemnity  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
September.  An  estrade  of  exceeding  taste  and  rich- 
ness, surmounted  with  military  trophies,  was  elerated 


*  The  ways  and  meanj  for  the  current  year  were  estimated  al 
83,000,000  of  francs,  exclusive  of  the  17,000,000  annuid  interest  du« 
to  Holland.  The  total  budget  exceeded  160,000,000,  of  which 
76,000,000  were  absorbed  by  the  war  department.  The  deficits  were 
covered  by  loans. 

t  The  Belgic  army  of  observation  was  composed  of  the  finU 
iecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fiilh  divisions,,  with  104  field-pieces  ;  the 
army  of  reserve  consisteil  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  divisions,  with 
thirty-two  field-pleces— the  latter  boldinf*  Antwerp,  the  fbrmer 
guarding  the  Flanders.        ....      
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ifi  fippit  of  Ibe  poryBtil?  ei  the  church. of- 6t.  Jaqoes  sur 
Gaudenberg*  In  tbe  centre,  under  &  date  of  crimson 
¥el?et  and  goldt  ^«»  placed  a  thnme  of  state,  flanked 
fo  fsitber  aide  with  gaUenes  for  the  queen  and  diplo- 
mutio  ccMrpa.  To  the  right  and  left  of  these  were  seats 
for  the  pnmaoial  deputacione  and  public  authorities; 
Beneath^  and  in  front,  aroae  a  low  semicircular  amphf- 
Ibc^ce,  for  the  perBona  deputed  to  receive  the  banners ; 
each  cooiiDune  bring  distinguished  by  its  respective  de- 
vice. MaascB  of  cavalry  and  infantry  lined  the  square 
and  adjacent  streets.  An  immense  concourse  of  sp^- 
tators  occupied  the  intervening  space,  and  crowded  the 
aunounding  buildings  to  the  very  roofs.  The  beams  of 
a  ^orious  sun  glittmng  on  the  sabres  and  bayonets  of 
the  soldiers— the  clang  of  martial  music — the  nodding* 
of  plumes — the  waving  of  pennons  and  garlands— thie 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  and  the  roaring  of  artillery,  at 
oooe  combined  to  add  grandeur  and  animation  to  the 


The  young  queen,  radiant  with  smiles  and  animation, 
arrived  in  state  at  mid-day,  attended  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  preceded  by  guards  of  honour  and  a  body 
of  one  hundred  sergeants  bearing  the  colours  awarded 
tD  the  communet.  When  these  had  reached  their  al- 
lotted atatioD,  the  thunder  of  cannon  announced  the 
appsoach  of  the  king,  who  shortly  made  his  appearance, 
on  horseback,  amidst  the  most  deafening  acclamations, 
iDtermingled,  however,  with  shouts  of  ^*  War !  war  to 
the  Dutch  !^  Having  dismounted  and  ascended  bis 
throne,  his  majesty  assembled  the  provincial  deputaliooa' 
around  him,  and  after  a  short,  but  forcible  harangue, 
delivered  to  each  its  destined  standard,  amidst  a  deep 
and  imposing  silence,  interrupted  mily  by  flourishes  of 
trumpets  and  the  plaudits  of  the  sunounding  multi* 
tudes.    The  ceremony  being  ended,  the  royal  procession 

a3 
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returned  to  the  palace,  and  after  a  general  review  of  the 
troops,  the  day  terniinated  with  banquets,  fireworks, 
and  illuminations.  So  eager,  however,  was  the  natiaD 
for  war ;  so  great  was  the  state  of  excitemest  of  all 
classes,  that  the  king  was  not  only  urged  by  seTeral 
persons  who  had  borne  a  prominent  share  in  the  revidu* 
tion,  to  give  the  signal  for  hostilities,  but  a  meeting'  was 
held  by  the  provincial  deputations,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  an  address  to  the  crown,  insisting  upon  a 
termination  of  all  negotiation.  A  placard  to  this  eflect 
was  posted  on  the  walls  and  distributed  through  the 
city.  ^^  Belgians  !^^  exclaimed  this  document,  ^^  let  us 
avail  ourselves  of  the  anniversary  of  the  memorable  days 
of  September,  when  so  many  brave  men  fell  for  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country.  Let  us  avenge  their 
memory.  Let  us  call  on  the  king  to  declare  war  with- 
out longer  waiting  for  the  interminable  decrees  of  the 
Conference.  War  to  Holland  !  Yes,  war !  The  whole 
nation  calls  for  it.  It  is  the  only  means  of  saving  our 
honour  and  securing  our  independence.^ 

Being  determined  to  avert  a  collision  between  the 
two  parties,  the  result  of  which  would  have  been  an  iiiex> 
tricable  complication  of  affairs.  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Prince  Talleyrand  concluded  a  convention  on  Uie  22d 
of  October,  which  they  forthwith  communicated  to  the 
other  tliree  courts,  of  whose  passive  adhesion  they  had 
already  been  assured. 

This  convention  stipulated,  **  that  France  and  Eng- 
land should  forthwith  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  November;  that  the  territorial  evacuation 
should  form  a  commencement ;  that  the  Belgian  and 
Dutch  governments  should  be  required  to  effect  this 
evacuation  reciprocally  by  the  12th  of  November ;  that 
coercive  measures  should  be  employed  against  either 
government  that  had  not  consented  before  the  2d,  and 
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tluit^  in  Ae  «v€nt  of  vefbsldi  ootbe  part  of  Holland v  «i 
cnlNurgo  ibeald  bo  laid  upon  the  Dotdi  Teasek,  whether 
m  the  ports  of  the  veepectrre  powers,  or  navigating  the 
high  seas;  that  a  eomhined  fleet  should  be  stationed  off 
the  Dateh  ooast,  and  that,  on  the  15th  of  November^  a 
Fmdi  army  shonU  enter  Belgium  to  lay  siege  to  the 
citniel  of  Antwerp,  and  having  executed  the  object  ^ 
the  eapedition.  Chat  it  should  withdraw  within  the 
Franch  territory.^ 

In  order  to  carry  these  meseures  into  effect,  a  torn* 
fained  squadron,  equally  composed  of  British  and 
French  slnps,  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the  Downs. 
The  Frendi  division^  commanded  by  Admiral  Vilkk 
neuve;  the  English,  by  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm;  the 
whole  under  the  orders  of  thelatter.  The  French  army  of 
the  north,  was  dso  placed  on  a  footing  of  concentration, 
and  die  ordnance  department  was  directed  to  prepare 
a  battering  train,  and  stores  necessary  for  the  operations 
ef  a  siege.^  It  was  on  the  aOth  of  October  that  the 
convention,  which  had  been  ratified  cm  the  SJthi  was 
preseated  to  the  Belgic  government  by  the  envoys  of 
Eaf^and  and  France.  On  the  2d  of  November,  Oe. 
aesal  €k>blet  notified  the  consent  of  his  sovereign  to  the 
avBcuation  of  Venloos  and  such  other  portions  of  terri- 


•^nw 


•  Qrden  were  issued  on  the  10th  of  October  to  sugment  the  bst- 
tering  trfttn  in  depdt  at  Douaj  from  fiilj  to  eiglitj-six  pieces, 
according  to  the  following  detail : — 

S4«poutiders as 

ifdiuo ac 

8-incb  bowitserf , >..#  18 

10  ditto  mortars 10 

Pierriers. e 

Hi 
The  ammunition  was  directed  to  be  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  loands  per  gun  Ibr  fifteen  dajrs.— ^ottmal  rffs  OftMnMKfMt  du 
iTAmmy  pttr  h  Cimhmi  NfigM*    Psrist  1834. 
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tory  as  were  destined  to  be  made  over  to  Holland,  on 
condition  that  his  Belgian  majesty  should  immediately 
obtain  possession  of  Antwerp  and  the  territory  held  bj 
the  Dutch.  A  similar  summons  was  addressed  to  the 
Dutch  government,  but  met  with  an  unequivocal  rejec- 
tion. The  result  was,  that  the  combined  fleet  pro- 
ceeded to  blockade  the  Dutch  harbours,  the  French 
army  was  directed  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  enter 
Belgium  at  the  stipulated  period,  and  by  an  order  in 
council  of  the  6th,  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  all  Dutch 
vessels  in  French  and  British  ports. 

These  measures  were  not  carried  into  effect,  however, 
without  exciting  the  sympathies  and  producing  strong 
manifestations  of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the 
commercial  and  mercantile  interests  in  London.  The 
embargo  was  considered  so  oppressive  to  Holland  and 
so  injurious  to  British  trade,  that  a  meeting  of  many 
eminent  merchants  and  bankers  was  convened  on  the 
13th,  when  an  address  was  unanimously  voted  to  the 
king,  expressing  "  the  utmost  grief  and  alarm  at  the 
employment  of  the  combined  squadron  against  Holland^ 
deprecating  a  war  with  that  country  as  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  praying  his  majesty  to  post- 
pone all  coercive  measures  until  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
on  this  subject  had  been  ascertained  in  parliament.'" 

It  was  evident  that  the  framers  of  this  address,  hov* 
ever  justified  in  stigmatizing  the  proceedings  as  injurious 
to  their  ijiterssts,  were  as  ill  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  negotiations  as  regarded  the  oontract- 
ing  powers,  as  they  were  with  the  situation  of  affairs 
abroad  ;  for,  whilst  they  denounced  the  coercive  mea- 
sures as  a  commencement  of  general  war,  it  was  evident 
that  these  hostilities,  or  rather  demonstrations  of  hosti- 
lity, were  intended,  and  did  most  probably  avert  that 
very  conflagration  which  they  so  justly  deprecated.    The 
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ritk  <yf  employing  sbipft  of  war  off  the  dangerous  coi»t' 
of  Holland  at  that  advanced  fleason,  the  inconvenience 
to  comnierce)  and  the  difficulty  of  establishing  an  ef^ 
feetive  blockade,  were  generally  admitted ;  but  although 
■oine  inconveniences  and  risks  vrere  incurred,  it  wtti» 
essential  to  enforce  this  measure,  in  order  to  convince 
Holland  of  the  inflexible  determination  of  the  powers, 
and  to  prove  to  the  rest  of  Europe  the  unanimity  that 
existed  amongst  them ;  a  measure  of  the  utmost  fm- 
porlance,  not  only  to  the  conscdidation  of  credit  and 
confidence,  but  to  the  affirmation  of  general  tran-^ 
qoillity. 

The  enforcement  of  the  embargo  six  days  earlier  than 
the  period  prescribed  for  the  reciprocal  evacuation  of 
the  territory,  was  also  adopted,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Dutch  cabinet,  seeing  the  serious  resolution  of  France 
and  England,  and  the  passive  acquiescence  of  the  other 
powers,  would  have  complied  with  the  summons  of  the 
SOth,  and  have  thus  obviated  the  necessity  of  deploying 
farther  force.  The  principles  that  guided  that  caUnet 
were  no  secret.  They  had  been  exposed  in  a  striking 
manner  by  the  foreign  minister  of  the  power  of  all 
others  most  friendly  to  Holland,  in  a  memoir,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract,  and  which  is  the  more 
worthy  of  observation,  since  it  proves  that  even  the 
court  of  St.  Petersbourg  disapproved  of  the  king^s  con- 
duct : — ^  it  appears  proved  to  us,  beyond  a  doubt,*^ 
fjusqu^i  la  dernier  evidence),  said  Count  Nesselrode, 
*^  that  the  Netherlands  government,  far  from  havhig 
negotiated  to  establish  a  simple  administrative  separa-^ 
ti^n,  has  constantly  shown  itself  disposed  to  sacriflci^ 
its  rights  to  Belgium,  and  to  establish  a  poBtical  sepa- 
ration ;  that  it  has  been  solely  intent  upon  rendering 
its  recognition  of  the  independence  of  that  country  and 
its  new  sovereign  snbocdinate  to  its  desire  to  insure  ibr 
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itself  equitable  conditions ;  and  that,  if  the  Hague  ca- 
binet at  present  affirms  and  insists  upon  a  contrary 
principle,  this  assertion  is  in  manifest  opposition  with 
facts,  as  well  as  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  its  de» 
clarations  both  to  the  Conference  of  liondon,  and  to  tiie 
assembly  of  the  States-General  of  Holland.* 

It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  comprehend  the  policy  or 
object  of  the  king^s  resolve,  especially  when  his  mqesty 
found  himself  abandoned  to  the  united  action  of  the  two 
coercing  powers.  However  chivalrous,  however  coosis- 
tent  with  the  hereditary  constancy  and  patriotism  of  the 
Dutch  character,  this  haughty  rejection  of  the  last 
overtures  of  the  Conference  might  have  been,  it  was  im- 
possible that  its  resistance  could  be  productive  of  moral 
or  material  benefit;  whereas  concession,  under  such 
overwhelming  circumstances,  would  neither  have  en* 
tailed  an  abandonment  of  principle,  a  renunciation  of 
rights,  nor  a  curtailment  of  national  honour. 

But  it  was  determined  otherwise.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  Dutch  people  responded  to  the  energy  of  the  go- 
vernment. From  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  the  whc^ 
population  was  animated  with  a  firm  resolve  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Van  Speyk,  sooner  than  to  surrender. 
The  reserves  were  called  out,  and  readily  answered  to 
the  appeal.  The  volunteer  corps  eagerly  flocked  to 
join  the  active  army.  Dispositions  were  made  fat  oon« 
voking  the  levy  in  mass,  and  the  States-Oeneral  unani- 
mously applauded  the  conduct  of  government.  Not  otkVf 
was  the  question  of  territorial  evacuation  rejected  in  a  ca^ 
binet  council  held  at  the  Hague  on  the  1st,  but  more 


*  Concluding  paragraph  of  Count  Nesselrode^s  memoir  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  containing  an  analysis  of  the  negotiations  &om  the 
4th  of  November,  1830,  to  October,  IB^Q. -^Papers  relative  to 
laid  before  Parliament* 
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thtPOM  member  proposed  that  the  thraatened  embargo 
«hould  be  regarded  as  a  deckration  of  imx^  and  that  the 
aotive  army  should  forthwith  be  orderad  to  attack  the 
Belgio  forces  before  the  French  could  arrive  to  their 
SHOQDur*  Akhougb  this  dangerous  suggestion  was  oveN 
ruled,  a  cabinet  order  of  the  IJth  directed,  that  aU 
^  Frendk  and  Englidi  yessels  should  be  ordered  to  quit 
the  Dutch  ports,  and  that  the  flags  of  those  natioas 
should  not  be  admitted  within  the  Dutch  waters  until 
the  embargo  should  be  raised  in  France  and  £ng* 
land." 

Orders  were  also  transmitted  to  Chass^  to  complete 
his  defensive  preparations,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  pro* 
tnst  his  resistance  to  the  utmost  extremity.  In  orderj 
however,  to  sustain  the  courage  of  the  garrison,  hopes 
were  held  out  that  a  diversion  would  be  made  in  their 
favour  by  the  active  army,  aided  by  a  Prussian  corps^ 
whose  concentration  in  the  Rhenan  provinces  waa  al* 
ready  announced. 

TUs  corps,  which  did  not  exceed  23,000  effectita 
oombataots,  under  General  Muffling,  assembled  in  virtue 
of  the  46th  protocol  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  which  de« 
nounced  the  act  of  physical  coercion  to  be  *^  a  war 
between  Holland  and  die  two  powers,  tending  to  en- 
dn^gM  JSuropean  peace,  and  requiring  precautionary 
measures.^  Explanations  having  been  demanded  by 
Fiance  and  Bngland  on  this  subject,  the  court  of  Berlin 
ffoewed  its  assurances  of  neutndity,  and  declared  that 
the  military  movements  in  the  Rhenan  provinces  were 
purely  demonstrative,  and  intended  for  purposes  of  in^ 
temal  rather  than  of  external  security.  This  resolution 
was  notified  to  the  Hague  cabinet,  and  renders  the 
obstinate  defence  of  the  citadel  and  the  useless  sacrifice 
of  life  a  matter  of  greater  surprise.  For  here  again 
the  same  moral  and  political  obiecta  would  have  xe«- 
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suited  to  Holland,  had.Chasse  been  permitted  to  beat  a 
chamade  soon  after  the  French  batteries  had  opened 
their  fire.  Whereas,  though  France  might  have  been 
spared  the  cost  of  a  few  thousand  projectiles,  and  the 
loss  of  a  few  lives,  she  would  have  undergone  almost  all 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  attending  the  expedition, 
without  reaping  for  her  young  army  any  portion  of 
that  honour,  the  attainment  of  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  Louis  Philippe's  government. 

In  the  meantime,  although  the  Dutch  cabinet  thus 
cast  down  the  glove  of  defiance,  it  availed  itself  of  the 
divergency  of  opinion  manifested  in  the  70th  protocoU 
to  endeavour  to  renew  negotiations  through  the  medium 
of  the  Prussian  court ;  in  concert  with  which  it  drew 
up  and  adhered  to  a  new  project  of  treaty,  which  was 
forwarded  to  the  Conference  on  the  9th.  Independent, 
however,  of  the  inadmissible  character  of  the  proposed 
modifications,  the  conjoint  labours  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries may  be  said  to  have  terminated  with  their  pro- 
tocol of  the  1  st  of  October ;  and  it  was  therefore  declared, 
at  least  by  France  and  England,  that  the  hour  for 
negotiation  was  past,  and  that  submission  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  30th  must  be  the  sine  qud  non  of  all 
subsequent  approachment.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the 
Dutch  plenipotentiaries  addressed  themselves  semi>ofB- 
cially  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  then  to  Lord  Grey. 
But  this  step  being  regarded,  not  only  as  a  deviation 
from  the  forms  hitherto  pursued  by  the  negotiators,  but 
as  a  mere  cloak  for  renewing  delays,  the  overtures  of 
Baron  Falck  and  Mr.  Van  Zuylen  were  rejected,  and 
the  coercive  preparations  were  actively  continued. 

A  private  arrangement  between  the  British  and  FrencTi 
governments  had  determined  the  employment  of  the 
combined  squadrons.  A  formal  convention  between 
France  and  Belgium,  signed  at  Brussels  on  the  10th  of 
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Navenber,  regidated  ^t  of  tiie  French  army.  The 
prineiiial  stipulatioii^  of.  this  eo»vention<  were»  that  tfa^ 
auxiliary  force  **  should  net  garrison  aoy  of  the  Belgic 
fortresses ;  that  6,000  JBelgiaas  should  occupy  Antwerp, 
but  preserve  the  strictest  neutrality ;  that  the  man 
body  of  the  national  army  should  concentrate  on  the 
right  of  that  of  France,  and  abstain  from  all  aggression 
upon  HoUand;  that  the  citadel  and  forts  should  be 
delivered  over  to  Belgium,  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
evacuated  by  the  Dutch,  and  that  on  no  accbunt  what- 
ever were  these  operations  to  be  considered  as  offensive 
against  the  Dutch  territory.'"  It  was  attempted  to 
impose  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  this  expedition  on 
B^iuro,  but  its  government  protested,  and  the  daim 
was  abandoned. 

By  one  of  those  inconsistencies  that  so  frequently 
characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  Belgic  legislatuve 
during  this  struggle,  this  act  of  coercion,  undertaken  at 
great  risk  and  expense,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Belgium^ 
was  loodly  clamoured  against  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
repsesentatives.  So  long  as  England  and  France  hesi* 
tated  to  interfere,  the  chambers  were  loud  in  taxing 
tliem  with  bad  faith  and  disregard  to  treaties ;  and  yet, 
when  intervention  took  place,  they  were  no  less  eager  to 
expcsfls  their  disapprobation.  In  May  a  large  majority 
had  demanded  territorial  evacuation  as  a  rine  qud  nam. 
In  November  they  turned  round,  and  stigmatized  the 
execution  as  injurious  to  their  country.  Atone  aHr 
nieot  the  slaiu  quo  was  declared  insupportable ;  at  the 
next  they  desired  that  matters  should  remain  on  their 
present  footing;  and,  drawing  courage,  as  it  were, 
from  the  amicable  dispositions  of  the  two  powers,  put 
fortli  pretensiooa  as  inadmissible  as  they  were  exagge- 
rated. In  sbortt  the  ministry  under  whose  auspices 
the  coercive  measures  weie  brought  to  an  issue^  only 
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escaped  condemnation  on  the  Syth  of  November  by  a 
majority  of  forty-four  to  forty -two  yoices.* 

An  animated  debate  on  this  subject  took  place  on 
voting  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  sesaioii.    It 
was  then  argued,  that  any  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  the  evacuation  of  the  citadel  would  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  surrender  of  Venloo,  and  the  stipulated 
portions  of  Limbourg  and  Luxembourg,  the  populatioo 
and  resources  of  which  amounted  to  nearly  one-twelfth 
of  those  of -the  whole  monarchy.-j*     That,  although  the 
Dutch  might  be  expelled  from  the  citadel,  no  guaran- 
tees would  be  given  by  them  for  opening  the  Sdiddt, 
Meuse,  and  intervening  waters,  nor  for  fulfilling  other 
clauses  of  the  treaty,  infinitely  more  essential  to  Bd- 
gium  than  the  possession  of  a  fortress,  the  siege  of 
which  would   probably    entail   the   destruction  of  the 
adjacent  city.     It  was,  above  all,  declared  to   be  de- 
grading to  the  national  honour,  that  a  population  of 
more  than  four  millions  should  require  foreign  assist- 
ance to  make  good  its  rights  against  a  nation  not  mucb 
exceeding  half  that  number,  and  this,  too,  with   a  well- 
appointed  and  efficient  army,  equal  in  discipline,  and 
superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  their  adversaries.      A> 

•  Mr.  Lebeau  and  his  colleagues  immediately  resigned,  but  froci 
the  difficulty  of  forming  a  new  administration,  they  resumed  t%»ri 
functions  on  the  16th  of  December. 

f   The    population    allotted    to    the   respective   states    is    ihitf 

divided : — 

Holland: — 

I.imbourg 175,000 

Luxembourg 153,000 

328,900 
Belgium : — 
Limbourg » . . . .  158,000 

Luxembourg 157,000 

315,000 
The  balance  in  favour  of  Holland  is  thus  nearly  15,000  in   rous* 

numbers. 
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order  of  tbe  day  annouoeed  to  the  troops  their  neutral 
destinatioiiy  and,  although  thie  galling  intelligeooe  was 
genenlly  Kibinittcd  to  with  moderation  and  diseretion, 
some  superior  oflScen  were  loud  in  expressions  of  dis- 
Cfxstent  and  jeakmsj.  With  an  overweening  confi- 
dence in  dieir  own  powers,  or  rather  with  consummate 
disngard  to  the  difficulties  of  the  operation,  they  de- 
darad  that  tbe  national  forces  were  fully  adequate  to 
carry  on  the  ri^e,  and  to  protect  the  frontier  firom  all 
aggression.*  These  clamours  were  not  heeded  by  the 
government,  and  the  different  corps  immediately  took 
up  their  destined  positions ;  the  left  leaning  on  Turn, 
bout,  the  centre  on  Diest  and  Hasselt,  and  the  right 
watching  Maestricht  and  the  Meuse,  with  the  grand 
bead-quarters  at  Antwerp,  and  the  reserves  at  Ter* 
weuren. 

Whilst  this  important  portion  of  the  political  drama 
was  drawing  towards  a  close,  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Thorn,  provincial  governor  of  Luxembourg,  whose 
case  had  furnished  exclusive  matter  for  tbe  OOth,  69d, 
and  68th  protocols,  was  effected  through  an  act  of 
vigour  on  the  part  of  a  Belgic  functionary.  Although 
Mr.  Tboni's  seisure  bad  been  declared  by  the  Con- 
ference to  be  '*  an  abduction,  and  an  act  of  violence, 
disavowed  by  the  ducal  government,  and  disapproved 
of  by  the  Oermanic  Confederation,*^  and  although  the 
moift  uigent  remonstrances  had  been  made  on  his  be* 


*  The  population  of  Belgitiniy  including  the  whole  of  Limbourg  and 
LfUxembouigt  excepting  the  two  fortresses,  amounted  on  the  Isi  of 
Januarj,  1833«  to  4,122,000 ;  that  of  Holland  to  2,410,000.  Supposing 
the  treaty  of  November  to  receive  fiiU  accompli4iment,  Holland  will 
be  augmented  to  2,738,000,  and  Belgium  reduced  to  3,S82,000.  The 
annual  incrsaie  of  population,  aecording  to  the  learned  Professor 
Quetelet,  ia  In  the  proportion  of  124  on  10,000  annuallj,  or  about  1} 
per  cent. 
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half,  the  Dutch  cabinet  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every 
solicitation.  Their  plea  for  so  doing  was,  that  Thorn's 
detention  was  a  reprisal  for  that  of  certain  individiuds 
who  had  been  arrested  by  the  Belgian  authorities  for 
attempting  a  counter-revolutionary  movement  in  the 
grand  duchy. 

The  detention  of  these  personages  not  only  gave  rise 
to  much  subtle  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  but 
was  disapproved  of  by  many  sensible  Belgians,  both 
upon  the  ground  of  legality  and  policy.  It  was  argued 
on  the  one  side  that,  according  to  the  treaty  of  which 
the  Belgians  demanded  the  execution,  the  captives  were 
Dutch,  and  not  Belgic  subjects,  since  they  belonged  to, 
and  had  committed  the  alleged  offence  in  that  portion 
of  the  territory  abandoned  by  Belgium,  and  which  only 
awaited  the  ratification  of  the  king  grand  duke,  to 
become  a  part  of  Holland. 

Besides,  although  they  might  not  be  considered  as 
hoyiajide  Dutch  subjects,  so  long  as  the  treaty  remained 
unaccomplished,  still  the  position  of  Luxembourg  was 
exclusive  and  exceptional,  and  its  inhabitants  ought  for 
the  time  being  to  be  considered  as  appertaining  to  a 
neutral  province,  under  the  protection  of  the  Diet,  and, 
consequently,  not  amenable  to  the  common  law  of  Bel- 
gium.    On  the  other  side  it  was  objected,  that  the  treaty 
not  having  been  ratified^  nor  any  of  its  stipulations  ful- 
filled, Luxembourg  could  not  be  placed  on  a  different 
judicial  footing  from  the  remaining  Belgic  provinces ; 
and,  therefore,  the  prisoners  must  be  considered  Belgic 
subjects,  and  liable  to  the  penalties  attached  to  a  trea- 
sonable attempt  to  subvert  the  existing  government. 
Thus  the  Dutch,  and  indeed  the  Confederation,  arguing 
upon  the  principle  de  jure^  arising  partly  from  anterior, 
and  partly  from  repudiated  treaties,  made  the  release 
of  these  persons  as  the  preliminary  sine  qua  nan  to  that 
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of  Mr.  Thorn  ;  whilst  the  Bdgians,  founding  th^r 
arguments  on  de  facto  possession,  were  equally  deter- 
imned  to  send  the  captives  before  a  jury.  Although 
the  Belgic  government  was  strongly  advised  to  liberate 
the  prisoners^  and  thus  to  terminate  an  impolitic  discuft- 
«ion,  that  only  tended  to  complicate  the  general  ques- 
tion, it  persisted  in  its  original  intention,  and  the  case 
went  before  the  assises  of  Namur,  where  the  parties 
wer^  acquitted.  But,  as  these  individuals  had  been 
subjected  to  the  forms  and  risks  of  trial,  and  as  judg- 
ment by  default  was  issued  against  those  confederates 
not  in  custody,  the  Dutch  government  declared  that 
Mr.  Thorn  should  pass  through  a  similar  ordeal. 

The  only  chance,  therefore,  of  obtaining  the  release  of 
the  latter,  who  had  been  confined  since  the  lyth  of 
April,  was  for  the  Belgians  to  eflect  some  vigorous  act 
of  counter-reprisal.  Chance  soon  threw  into  their  bands 
m  fitting  hostage,  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Pescatore,  presi- 
dent of  the  grand  ducal  commission  at  Luxembourg.    « 

Intelligence  having  been  received  of  the  intended  pai^- 
aage  of  this  functionary  from  the  fortress  to  Treves ;  an 
ambush  was  prepared  ;  he  was  seized  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  conveyed  to  Namour,  where  he  was  detained 
inAil »  protocol  of  the  Diet,  of  the  8th  of  NovetDber,put 
an  end  to  the  discussion  by  directing  the  exchange  of 
the  two  captives,  on  conditions  that  all  further  pursoita 
sod  (iroccedingn  io  the  business  should  be  stayed.  Thesfe 
reserves  were  adhered  to  on  both  sides  ;*  and  thus.  On  the 
28d  of  November,  terminated  an  affair  that  had  served 
during  many  months  to  embitter  national  hostilities, 
iMad  to  augment  the  embarraasments  of  the  mediating 
powers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  at  the  period  when 
the  Conference  terminated  its  ccdlective  labours,  and  in- 
trusted to  the  energy  of  the  sword  the  first  commence- 
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ment  of  a  solutioo  that  had  hitherto  defied  the  subtleties 
of  the  pen. 

The  term  allowed  by  the  Dutch  for  the  territorial 
evacuation  having  expired,  the  French  army,  ctifisistiiig 
of  fifty-one  battalions,  fifty-six  squadrons,  and  sixty-six 
field-pieces,  entered  Belgium  on  the  15th ;  and  on  the 
19th,  the  advanced  guard,  under  the  Dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Nemours,  had  already  reached  the  vicinity  of  Ant- 
werp. This  force  was  subsequently  augmented  by 
thirteen  reserve  battalions  and  twelve  guns,  so  as  to 
allow  nearly  30,000  effective  infantry  for  the  details  of 
the  trenches,  independent  of  two  covering  divisions, 
thrown  forward  on  the  right  and  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt. 
The  battering  train,  intrenching  tools,  and  stores,  whose 
dead  weight  exceeded  2,000,000  of  killograms,  or  about 
2,100  tons,  were  embarked  from  the  aresnal,  at  Douay, 
in  fourteen  vessels.*  Thence  descending  the  Scarpe 
and  Scheldt,  they  were  conveyed  to  Boom,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ruppel,  where  a  sufficient  quantity  arrived 
on  the  27th  and  28th,  to  enable  Generals  Neigre  and 
Haxo,  directors  in  chief  of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  to 
report  themselves  ready  for  commencing  operations. "f 

In  accordance  with  the  system  pursued  with  its  allies 
in  all  ^previous  occasions,  the  British  government  dis- 
patched a  military  diplomatic  agent  to  the  French  head- 
quarters. Lieut-colonel  Caradoc,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  on  a  similar  mission  at  Navarino,  was  chosen 
for  this  service,  and  executed  the  duty  with  such 
and  ability  as  fully  justified  the  selection. 

An  immense  supply  of  gabions,  fascines,  and  other 


*  *'  Journal  du  Siege  d^Anirers,**  par  le  G^n^ral  Neigre. 

t  This  battering  train  of  eightj-six  pieces  was  augmented  from 
the  Belgic  arsenals  by  thirtj-eigbt  ten  and  eight-inch  mortaiv  and 
nineteen  cohoms,  which,  with  six  iron  24*pounders  in  Montritelk^ 
and  the  monster  mortar,  swelled  the  gross  amount  to  150  pieces. 
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gioeer  Blores*  having  been  prepared  by  the  Belgic  and 
French  artificers,*  the  various  military  arrangements 
being  oompleted,  and  the  diplomatic  and  local  difficult 
tieS)  as  to  the  point  of  attack ,  being  overcome.  Marshal 
Gerard  moved  bis  head-^juarters  to  Berchem  on  the  29th, 
and  issued  orders  for  breaking  ground  on  the  same  even- 
ing. Although  the  weakest  portion  of  the  citadel  fronts 
the  Esplanade,  it  was  decided,  in  order  to  deprive  6e» 
neial  Chasai  of  all  direct  pretext  for  bombarding  the 
citjy  to  confine  the  attack  to  the  southern  or  external 
fafes.  Further,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  collision 
between  the  Dutch  and  Belgians,  the  latter  were  with- 
drawn from  the  posts  contiguous  to  the  fortress,  and 
their  places  occupied  by  600  French.  A  convention  re- 
gulating the  daily  relief  and  passage  of  this  detatchment 
through  the  Malines>gates,  as  well  as  the  occupation  of 
the  lunette  Montebelio  by  the  French  artillery,  was 
ocmcluded  between  Oeneral  Buzen  the  Belgic  governor, 
and  the  French  marshal.  The  occupation  of  this  ad- 
Tanoed  work,  which  it  is  difficult  to  consider  in  any  other 
hgjhi  than  as  appertaining  to  the  body  of  the  place,  gave 
rise  to  uiigent  and  just  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
Oeneral  Ghasse,  <*  who  denounced  it  as  an  infraction  of 
the  neulnility  of  the  city  and  threatened  retaliation,  un- 
less it  was  abandoned.^'* 

Bttt  these  menaces  passed  unheeded  by  the  besiegers, 
wko  were  fully  convinced  that  the  Dutch  general  would 
mther  suborit  to  this  infraction  than  molest  the  city, 
by  which  he  would  not  only  have  brought  on  himself 
the  overwhelming  fire  of  seventy  additional  mortars  and 

•  Some  idea  of  the  superabundance  of  these  taaj  be  fonned  horn 
the  ftct  that  those  remaining  after  the  siege  were  purchased  bj  the 
Belgic  goTemment  for  44,000  francs ;  part  of  which  were  re-sold* 
mnd  the  rest  emplojed  in  restoring  the  dykes  near  Burcht. 

t   CTniM  j^rviM  Jonrfio/,  Ko.  52,  March,  1833. 
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as  many  heavy  guns,  but  have  subjected  his  garrison  io 
fearful  reprisals,  and  his  government  to  the  severest 
moral  and  financial  retribution.  Indeed,  General  Chasse 
in  his  official  report  of  the  lOlh  of  December,  candidly 
avowed  himself  fortunate  in  securing  the  neutrality  of 
the  city  '*as  in  a  contrary  case,  the  flotilla  and  Tife 
de  Flandre  would  have  been  soon  destroyed  by  the  su- 
perior fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery.'" 

Owing  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  and 
other  local  frictions,  the  troops  destined  for  the  first  nighfs 
duties^  consisting  of  eighteen  battalions,  900  artillery, 
and  500  sappers,  led  on  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  per- 
son, were  unable  to  commence  work  before  nearly  two 
A.  M.  on  the  30th,  Nevertheless,  the  first  parallel  ex- 
tending from  Montebello  on  the  right,  to  beyond  the 
Kiel  road  on  the  left,  a  distance  of  1800  yards,  with 
coffers  for  nine  gun  and  four  mortar  batteries,  was  in 
such  a  state  of  progression  by  day-light,  as  to  affOTd 
ample  shelter  for  the  working  parties,  who  proceeded 
thus  far  without  molestation  from  the  garrison.  But 
the  summons  addressed  by  Marshal  Gerard  to  Genenl 
Chass^,  soon  after  dawn,  having  been  peremptorily  re- 
jected, the  Dutch  artillery  opened  their  fire  at  mid-day, 
and  mantained  it  until  the  last  moment  of  the  siege,  with 
a  degree  of  precision  and  steadiness  that  reflected  the 
highest  honour  on  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  that  arm. 

Having  described  the  offensive  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  assailants,  it  is  necessary  to  oflcr  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  defensive  powers  of  the  besieged.  On  the  morning 
of  the  30th  of  November,  the  citadel,  with  the  lunettes 
St.  Laurent  and  Kiel,  were  held  by  about  4500  men, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  ammunition, 
and  134  pieces  of  cannon  of  different  calibre,*     The 

*  At  the  expiration  of  the  siege  there  remained  150,000  lbs.  of 
powder,  12,000  shells,  11,600  round  shot,  1,000XH)0  cartridges,  5,237 
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T£te  de  Flandre,  {oris  Burcht,  Zwoyndrecht,  and 
Austrowiel,  were  garrisoned  and  armed  by  about  500 
men,  and  twentj-seTen  pieces;  whilst  eleven  gun-boats 
and  two  steamers,  manned  by  nearly  400  seamen  and 
marines,  were  anchored  in  the  river.  The  whole  of  the 
polders,  or  low  marshy  lands,  contained  within  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Scheldt,  from  the  village  of  Burcht 
above,  to  the  Pipe  de  Tabac  below  Antwerp,  were  in* 
undated  by  perforations  in  the  dykes,  and  thus  secured 
these  forts,  the  flotilla,  and  citadel  from  all  molesta- 
tion on  the  left  bank.  Although  the  corporeal  infirmi* 
ties  of  General  Chass^  deprived  his  troops  of  the  ac* 
live  superintendence  of  their  commander,  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  Major-general  Fauvage,  by  Colonel 
Oumoens,  and  by  Lieut.-colonel  Selig,  commanding 
the  artillery,  to  whose  exertions  and  that  of  his  brave 
cannoniers  the  honourable  and  prolonged  resistance 
must  be  mainly  ascribed.  These  were  powerful  re« 
sources ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  casemates  and 
bomb  proofs  were  ill  ventilated,  and  utterly  dispropor« 
tioned  to  the  shelter  of  a  garrison  double  that  prescribed 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  defence,  and  who  were  conae* 
quently  jammed  together  in  the  narrow  passages,  or 
crowded  beneath  the  damp  and  unwholesome  postema^ 
where  they  suffered  as  much  from  inaction  as  froui 
want  of  space.  The  barracks,  hospitals,  and  other 
blinded  buildings  were  totally  inadequate  to  resist,  and 
indeed  soon  yielded  to  the  overwhelming  mass  of  fire 
incessantly  poured  upon  them.  Tlie  sufferings  of  the 
people  wero  thus  intense.  But  that  which  contributed 
mostly  to  incommode  the  traops  was  the  want  of  good 

inufk^ta,  and  114  pieces  of  terrioeAble  artillery.  It  may  berv  be 
aaentioned  tiiat  the  total  estimate  of  trenches,  batteries,  Ac*  thrown 
ap  hj  the  bcsi^Kien,  amounted  to  14,M0  motets,  or  about  8|  nUco 

vol..  II.  s 
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I  land  a  body  of  troops,  with  the  view  of  cutting  the 
^"^^'ykeSi  and  inundating  the  polders  nearDoel,  nofur- 
"'^'ler  effort  was  made  to  interrupt  the  siege.     Indeed, 
:^  '^^hen  the  neutrality  of  Prussia,  and  the  great  superiority 
*-' -  "  *  the  French  and  Belgian  armies  is  considered,  it  would 
;  .^'-^ -'ive  been  the  height  of  rashness,  on  the  part  of  the 
/a^:'-  *rince  of  Orange,  to  have  attempted  any  aggressive 
^;- ^Movement.    A  disposable    force  of   11,000    cavaky, 
/."f^'" 0,000  infantry,  and  nearly  200  field-pieces  were  too 
jjr-  owerful  odds  to  offer  any  prospect  of  success  to  an 
?;:  Mny  not  averaging  more  than  half  that  number. 
;<^:'    The  general  project  being  to  concentrate  the  attacks 
n  the  Toledo  Bastion,  the  left  face  of  which  was  destined 
3  be  breached,  it  was  necessary  to  silence  the  fire  of 
he  ravelin  on  its  right,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
^;r:'unette  St.  Laurent.    This   latter   operation  was  not 
;   ffected    until  the  night  of   the  13th,   after   nearly 
\;  I' If  teen  days'  open  trenches.    This  insignificant  outwork 
-::  aigbt  doubtless  have  been  carried  at  a  much  earlier 
.:  >eriod  had  time  been  any  object;  but,  under  existing 
.'.   jrcumstances,  a  coup  de  main  would  not  only  have  en- 
^  . ;  ailed  a  wanton  expenditure  of  life,  but  it  would  have 
.^  leprived  the  French  engineers  of  an  opportunity  of 
.    3ractising  the  more  efficacious  and  less  sanguinary  pro- 
.  :re8S  of  descent,  mine,  and  passage  of  the  ditch.     This 
^^aperation,  of  rare  occurrence  in  modem  sieges,  was  skil- 
fully executed,  and  attached  a  much  greater  celebrity 
to   the  assault  of  St  Laurent  than  it  would  otherwise 
.     ha.Te  merited.*    This  fall  of  the  outwork  having  re- 
xnoved  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 


*  The  garrison  did  not  exceed  120  men,  the  half  of  whom  fled  upon 
lli«  springing  of  the  mine,  and  the  rest  threw  down  their  arms.  One 
\4fg^g  12.pounder,  one  S^-inch  howitzer,  and  two  or  three  cohonis  were 
projective  defences. 

•  2 
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the  approaches,  the  attack  was  carried  on  with  increased 
vigour.      The  glacis  having  been  crowned,  and  the 
breaching  and  counter-batteries,  each  for  six  twenty- 
four  pounders,  having  been  armed  on  the  night  of  tbe 
20th,  their  embrasures  were  unmasked  at  sun-rise  on 
the  21st,  and  their  fire  maintained  with  such  effect  dur- 
ing that  and  the  following  day,  as  only  to  require  a  fet 
hours  to  ensure  an  easy  and  practicable  breach.    Tbe 
miners  having  simultaneously  carried  the  two  descents 
o  del  convert  down  to  the  level  of  the  water,  the  coun- 
terscarp of  the  Toledo  Bastion  being  pierced,  and  tbe 
material  for  forming  the  passage  of  the  ditch  prepared, 
the  batteries  re-opened  at  day-break  on  the  23d.    At 
eight  o'^clock,  however,  a  flag  of  truce  with  oflfers  of  sur- 
render presented  itself  at   the  outposts,   and  was  cod- 
ducted   to  the   French  quarters  at  Berchem,  when  a 
capitulation   ad  referendum   was    drawn   up, '  and  at 
ten  A.M.  hostilities  ceased  on  both  sides,  after  twenty- 
four   nights'  open  trenches,  and    nineteen  days'  open 
batteries  on  the  part    of  the  besiegers ;  and   twenty- 
three  days'  unremitted  fire   on  that  of    the  besieged. 
On  the  24th  the  Dutch  garrison  marched  out  with  tbe 
honours  of  war,  and  having  laid  down  their  arms  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  glacis,  returned  into  the  citadel  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  Netherland's  cabinet  as  to  the  capitula* 
tion.t     But  the  latter  having  refused  to  evacuate  Lillo 
and  Liefkenshoek,  or  to  permit  the  Dutch  troops  to  re- 
turn home  on  parole^  it  was  determined  to  convey  them 
to  France  as  prisoners  of  war.     This  was  efiected  on  the 


•  The  detail  of  prisoners  that  surrendered  hy  capitulation 
citadel,  3,92C,  including  129  officers ;  forts,  467 ;  sick  and  wounded, 
650:  seamen  and  marines,  382 — total,  5,325.  The  loss  of  the  gar- 
rison in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  561 ;  that  of  the  be- 
siegers, including  109  from  the  covering  divisions  on  the  left  bank, 
850. 
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)tb  and  Slet.     On  the  1st  of  Jiipuary  the  citadel, 
j:!rsiS''^iich  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  was 
r-c  I^^livered  over  to  the  Belgians. 

j^^yThus  t^minated  an  enterprise  that  stands  without 
-^^(rallel  in  the  military  and  diplomatic  anomalies  of 
,.  4^£^'itions,  and  which  bad  all  the  menacing  attributes  of 
.-.^ifr'^ar,  without  causing  the  slightest  interruption  to  peace. 
l^^uy.n  enterprise,  where  on  one  side  a  gallant  garrison  was 
'^.'<icrifioed  by  their  sovereign  to  the  fruitless  maintenance 
iZcf^  A  pc^tical  principle,  without  prospect  of  benefit  to 
'  \: leir  own  country  or  of  detriment  to  its  enemies;  where, 
:  n  the  other,  the  laurel  and  the  olive  were  so  blended 
^1  the  chaplets  of  the  victors,  that  they  themselves 
'^.  reined  to  smile  at  the  recompences  that  were  lavished 
*^l,^, pon  them,  for  a  service  so  far  beneath  their  valour  and 
'  ...ounense  resources ;  so  widely  different,  in  its  object  and 
^fiode  of  execution,  from  the  rapid,  hazardous,  and  bril- 
^  iant  achievements  that  immortalized  the  republican 
•ind  imperial  arms.  Still  more  strange  was  it  to  see  all 
\iorthem  Europe  compelled,  by  the  force  of  ev^ts,  to 
..!itifle  their  jealousies  and  sympathies,  and  to  entrust  the 
/chastisement  of  a  near  and  dear  ally  to  those  for  whom 
^;they  entertained  neither  confidence  or  amity — to  those, 
'  /whose  cannon  had  never  before  resounded  within  the 
.  Belgic  frontier,  without  arousing  the  echo  of  war  from 
^  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  Rhine  to  the  shores  of  the 
\  I>aoube  and  the  Neva.  It  seemed  as  if  the  powers  of 
Elurope,  and  even  Holland  herself,  were  desirous  to 
.  increase  the  popularity  of  the  new  French  dynasty,  by 
,  affording  to  Louis  Philippe  an  occasion  for  exercising  and 
decontting  the  unscarred  bosoms  of  his  young  troops, 
and  to  his  gallant  sons  an  opportunity  of  wetting  their 
inrilling  but  virgin  swords.^ 

*  Amongst  the  hooonry  recompences  bestowed  on  the  French 
troops  were  999  crosses  of  the  Belgic  Leopold  Order,  which  order  had 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

E  rmSVCB  AEMT  WlVHDftAWV  VmOM  SXI.GIVM— EStVIiT  OF  THS 
BXFSDlTIOK-^WKaOTIATIOKB  mX NB WBO  BT  LOBD  PALMBBaTON 
A>MD  PmiKCB  TALLETBAND— PBOJBCT  OF  THE  CONVEHTIOX — 
COUMTEB-PBOJECTS  —  NE00TIAT10K8  IVTEBBUPTED — DUTCR 
CABIITBT  OBOEB  OF  THE  17tH  ITOTEMBEB  EWPOBCED — MB.  VAM 
ZUTLEir  BBCALLED— MB.  DBDBL  ABBlYBt  IX  I.OVI>OX>- FBOPOU« 
TlOl^BOF  THE  DUTCH  OOVBBXMBXT — COKTBXTIOK  OF  THE  SlST 
MAT— 4EMBAB60  BAI8EI>^— PBJSOXEBS  BE8T0BBD — XEOOTIATIOK8 
FIKALLT  IXTEBBUPTED— GOKYEXTIOX  OF  ZONHOVEX — LUXEM- 
BOUBO  aUXBTIOX— OEXEBAL  DIPLOMATIC  POSIT lOX — 8ITI7ATIOX 
OF  BELGIUM,  FIXAXCIAI.  AXD  COMMEBCIAL— CONCLU810X. 

Of  all  the  groundless  assertions  and  sinister  predic- 
ions  that  attended  the  execution  of  coercive  measures, 
at  one  was  verified.  On  the  contrary,  twenty-four 
lays^  open  trenches  suflBced  to  subdue  the  citadel,  with- 
lut  injury  to  the  city.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
emained  passive  spectators  of  an  enterprise  executed  in 
upport  of  a  treaty  to  which  they  were  contracting 
parties.  The  union  between  the  British  and  French 
:abinets  was  strengthened  without  enfeebling  their  good 
understanding  with  other  courts.  With  the  exception  of 
%  fruitless  attempt  to  destroy  and  inundate  a  few  farms, 
the  Dutch  made  no  eflbrt  to  succour  their  countrymen. 
No  sooner  had  the  French  army  placed  the  fortress  in 
the  hands  of  its  legitimate  proprietors,  than  it  retired 
forthwith ;  thus  affording  a  striking  proof  of  the  disin- 
terestedness and  good  faith  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
giving  him  additional  titles  to  the  support  of  England 
and  the  confidence  of  the  northern  powers.    Peace,  the 
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paramount  object  of  every  eflTort,  having  withstood  this 
severe  shock,  was  more  firmly  established;  and  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Belgic  chambers  accorded  a  sword  to 
the  commander,  and  thanks  to  that  army ,  whose  eutry 
into  the  country  had  been  stigmatized  as  the  result  of  a 
deplorable  system  of  policy,  and  pregnstnt  with  evil  to 
Belgic  interests. 

The  moral   benefit  derived  by  Belgium  from  the 
emancipation  of  her  first  commercial  city,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  speedy  re-opening  of  the  Scheldt,  was  great; 
the  strategetical  advantages,  equally  so.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek,  which  had  little 
influence  upon  the  navigation  of  the  river,  since  vessels 
must  pass  under  the  guns  of  Flushing,  Batz,  &c.,  Belgium 
obtained  full  possession  of  the  whole  of  her  territory  on 
both  banks.      From   the  inconceivable  policy  of  the 
Dutch  in  retaining  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek,  a  policy 
that  fully  justified  the  speculations  of  the  Belgic  go- 
vernment, the  latter  was  liberated  from  the  necessity  of 
delivering  up  Venloo,    Limbourg,  and  Luxembourg. 
The  left  flank  and  even  rear  of  her  army  of  observatioD, 
hitherto  menaced  by  the  citadel  and  fleet,  was  com- 
pletely unshackled,  and  the  communications  between  the 
two  banks  were  opened,  as  far  as  La  Croix  and  the  St. 
Anna  Polder ;  and  the  forts  placed  in  such  a  state  of 
defence  as  to  defy  the  most  powerful-  marine. 

Not\fithstanding  these  advantages,  the  military  posi- 
tion of  Belgium  is  less  favourable  than  that  of  her  an- 
tagonist, whether  considered  offensively  or  defensively. 
For  were  the  latter  to  be  the  aggressors,  and  should  suc- 
cess attend  their  arms,  there  is  no  serious  obstacle  be- 
tween them  and  Brussels,  no  strong  position  to  the 
south  of  the  Nethes,  where  an  army  could  rally  after 
any  signal  overthrow ;  the  positions  of  the  Dyle  and 
Demer  being  easily  turned  by  the  roads  from  Tongres, 
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Jodoigne  and  Wavre.^  On  the  other  hand,  supposing 
the  Belgians  to  be  victorious,  they  could  not  penetrate 
more  than  two  marches  into  N.  Brabant,  without  falling 
upon  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Breda,  Bois-le-Duc,  and  Til- 
bourg,  or  being  arrested  by  the  inundations  which 
either  cover  or  are  prepifred  to  overspread  the  whole 
intervening  country  between  these  places  and  the  Moer- 
dyck.  But  the  neutral  position  assigned  to  Belgium  ren* 
der  these  disadvantages  of  less  importance. 

Although  the  refusal  of  the  Netherlands  cabinet  to 
abandon  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek  was  doubtless  advan- 
tageous to  Belgium,  it  was  highly  embarrassing  to 
France  and  England,  since  it  rendered  it  impossible  to 
discontinue  maritime  coercion  without  acting  against 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  convention  of  October ;  the 
sole  object  of  which  was  to  effSect  the  complete  territorial 
evacuation.  So  long  as  any  of  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced that  convention  continued  to  exist,  it  was  evident 
that  the  convention  itself  must  remain  in  full  vigour, 
and  that  the  embargo  and  blockade  arising  from  it 
could  not  be  removed,  without  an  abandonment  of  se- 
rious resolves  and  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  their 
injustice  and  impolicy. 

Such,  however,  was  the  inconvenience  to  British  com- 
merce, and  such  the  general  repugnance  not  only  of  the 
mercantile  world,  but  of  the  English  and  French  go- 
vernments to  the  prolongation  of  these  measures,  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Antwerp  had  scarcely 
reached  London  ere  an  attempt  was  made  by  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Prince  Talleyrand  to  renew  negotia- 
tions. With  this  view  a  project  of  convention  was 
drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  the  Hague,  on  the  30th  of 

*  It  is  intended  to  protect  this  frontier  by  erectinf;  a  fortress  at 
Zimel,  and  to  fortif/  other  points,  including  Lierre,  Diest,  and 
Hasselt. 
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December.  In  this,  the  release  of  the  Dutch  prisonen 
and  the  cessation  of  the  embargo  were  offered  in  ex- 
change for  the  evacuation  of  Lillo  and  Liefkenshodc, 
the  re-opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  one  or  two  other  stipu- 
lations of  minor  importance.  This  overture  was  met 
by  a  counter-project  of  the  9th  of  January,  1833,  in 
which,  whilst  the  Dutch  government  consented  to  the 
principle  of  territorial  evacuation,  it  proposed  to  im- 
pose a  toll  both  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and 
the  transit  into  Germany,  and  demanded  the  annual 
payment  by  Belgium  of  the  8,400,000  interest  of  debt. 
But,  before  this  document  reached  its  destination,  the 
negotiations  were  again  interrupted  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  Dutch  cabinet  order  of  the  17th  of  November. 

The  state  of  warfare  within  the  Scheldt  had  hitherto 
rendered  this  act  a  mere  dead  letter,  as  regarded  the 
port  of  Antwerp  ;  but  hostilities  had  no  sooner  ceased 
before  the  citadel,  than  its  effects  were  essayed  on  two 
Austrian  merchant  vessels,  the  Roleslaw  and  Prince 
Mettemich ;  more,  perhaps,  with  the  view  of  feeling  the 
pulse  of  the  ^ve  powers,  than  with  any  serious  intention 
of  interfering  with  the  ships  of  neutral  or  non-coercing 
nations.  The  first  of  the  two  vessels  alluded  to,  having 
attempted  to  proceed  seawards,  was  brought  to  by  the 
Dutch  guard-ship  at  Lillo  and  compelled  to  retrace  its 
steps.  The  second,  inward-bound,  was  boarded  at 
Flushing,  and  thence  escorted  to  the  limits  of  the  Bel- 
gic  waters,  but  not  until  the  master  had  engaged  him- 
self ^^  to  pay  the  amount  of  such  duties  on  his  cargo  as 
might  afterwards  be  demanded  in  the  event  of  Belgium 
consenting  to  the  imposition  of  a  toll.'*'*  This  incident, 
which  was  not  only  of  vital  importance  to  general  navi- 
gation, but  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaties  that  gua- 

•  Kx tract  from  the  log  of  the  master  of  the  Prince  Mettemich 
Austrian  merchant  brig,  10th  of  January,  ]833. 
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nmteed  the  freedom  of  the  Seheldt,  was  immedialely 
communicated  to  the  French  and  English  governaients, 
by  whom  explanations  were  demanded  of  the  Hague 
cabinet. 

To  this  the  Dutch  foreign  minister  replied,  that  '^  the 
recent  measures  enforced  against  Holland  being  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  ninth  protocol, 
by  whidi  the  liberty  of  navigating  the  Scheldt  was  ren- 
dered contingent  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  all 
sides,  the  Netherlands  government  had  determined  upon 
the  expulsion  and  non«^dmission  of  French  and  JSnglish 
▼easds,  as  an  act  of  reprisal.  But  although  navigation 
was  interrupted  for  the  ships  of  those  two  nations,  it 
would  remain  unimpeded  for  all  others ;  for  it  was  not 
until  the  Dutch  flag  had  been  repelled  from  the  upper 
Sehddt  that  analc^us  measures  had  been  adopted  by 
ELoUand  in  the  lower*  Nevertheless,  however  well  enta- 
tied  the  court  of  the  Hague  might  be  to  close  the  Scheldt 
for  the  present,  it  would  not  avail  itself  of  the  rights  re- 
served by  its  declaration  of  the  26th  of  January  1831, 
but  would  aideavour  to  conciliate  them  with  the  inte- 
rests of  navigation  and  commerce.  Therefore,  whilst 
the  king  was  resolved  not  to  renounce  these  or  other 
rights  vested  in  him  by  the  ninth  protocol  (meaning  the 
supposed  right  of  establishing  a  toll),  he  would  not 
object  to  the  temporary  freedom  of  the  Schddt,  on  con- 
dition that  his  troops  were  liberated,  and  the  coercive 
measures  discontinued.  But  until  this  should  be  effected, 
the  dispositions  emanating  from  the  cabinet  order  of  the 
17th  oC  November  would  continue  in  force  as  far  as  ro- 
garded  France  and  England*^* 

Although  this  note  gave  an  interpretation  to  the 
twelfth  clause  of  the  ninth  protocol,  which  it  was  not 


*  Despatch  of  Baron  Yentolk  van  Soelen,  25th  of  Januarr,  1833. 
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intended  to  convey,  it  was  interpreted  satisfactorily  by 
France  and  England,  as  showing  that  the  Dutch  had 
adopted  counter-coercive  measures  as  a  tenaporary  and 
exceptional  act  of  reprisal,  and  not  with  the  intentioa  of 
definitively  infringing  the  treaties  that  secured  the  free- 
dom of  general  navigation.  This  view  of  the  case  was 
further  corroborated  by  the  arrival  at  Antwerp  of  several 
neutral,  and  indeed  of  many  Belgian  vessels  under 
neutral  colours,  without  other  hinderance  than  a  simple 
visit  of  formality  at  Flushing.  The  negotiations  were 
therefore  renewed,  and  a  few  days  produced  four  pro- 
jects and  counter-projects,  which,  failing  in  their  purpose, 
were  resumed  in  a  note  addressed  by  Lord  Palmerstoo 
and  Prince  Talleyrand  to  Bdron  Van  Zuylen,on  the  14di 
of  February. 

It  resulted  from  this  able  and  lucid  document  that,  if 
there  had  existed  any  serious  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Holland  to  terminate  the  matter  in  dispute,  she  might 
have  availed  herself  of  the  propositions  of  the  two  pow&s 
without  compromising  any  of  her  interests.  For  all  that 
was  demanded  was,  that  the  territorial  question  should 
remain  in  statu  quo,  both  parties  retaining,  for  the  time 
being,  the  territory  actually  in  their  possession  ;  that  a 
formal armisticeshould  be  concluded  without  otherspedal 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  or  disarmament 
than  the  acknowledgment  of  Belgic  neutrality ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  Meuse  and  Scheldt  should  be  re-opened, 
the  former  on  the  basis  of  the  convention  of  Mayenoe, 
and  the  latter  on  the  same  footing  on  which  it  had  existed 
from  January  1831  to  November  1832.*  In  return  for 
this,  maritime  coercion  was  to  be  discontinued,  and  the 
Dutch  troops  to  be  conveyed  home  with  arms  and 
baggage. 

•  The  convention  of  Ma^ence,  ratified  on  the  31st  of  Mairh 
J  031,  regulates  the  tonnage  and  navigation  duties  on  the  Rhine. 
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Although  these  propottdons  prejudiced  no  ulterior 
lestioD,  and  imposed  no  definite  eonclusion,  **but 
are  odeulated  to  procure  immediate  relief  both  to 
.olland  and  Belgium,  and  oontained  such  sinvties  foft 
le  mmntenance  of  peace  as  might  lead  to  a  direct  and 
efinitive  arrangement,^  they  were  met  by  ooonter-pro* 
«t8  of  a  character  *^  inadmissible  as  to  their  contents 
ad  objectienable  from  their  omissions.*^*  For  whilst 
le  Dutdi  demanded  the  cessation  of  the  embaigo  and 
tie  liberadon  of  the  prisoners,  they  proposed  to  subgeet 
11  vessels  to  the  payment  of  tonnage  duties,  and  to  ood- 
equent  search  and  detention  at  Bats  or  Flushing,  with* 
»ut  offering  any  guarantee  for  the  pilotage  or  buoying 
»f  the  Scheldt  waters,  or  the  re-opening  of  the  Meuse. 
Vnd  this,  although  no  such  toll  had  been  preTiously 
evied  except  during  a  short  time  in  1814,  between  the 
^pulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Netheriands  and  the 
:reaty  of  Paris,  when  it  could  only  be  considered  as  on 
irbitrary  act  on  one  side,  and  as  an  oversight  on  the 
other,  no  ways  intended  to  serve  as  a  pnoedent.  For 
arhatever  pretension  Holland  might  have  bad  to  revive 
any  portion  of  the  barrier  system,  by  inflicting  tali  or 
search,  this  pretension  bad  never  been  recognised  by  the 
great  powers ;  indeed,  it  had  been  formally  disavowed 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  and  the  secret  treaty  of  the 
same  epoch,  by  which  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  en- 
gaged himself,  his  hdrs  and  successors,  to  maintain  the 
liberty  of  the  Scheldt. 

The  demand  for  the  annual  payment  of  6,400^00 
florins  was  no  less  exceptionable.  For  it  was  evident 
that  a  portion  of  this  charge  was  imposed  on  Belgium, 
not  as  an  equivalent  for  past  benefits,  but  as  part  of  a 
future  and  general  arrangement;  whence  she  was  to 


•  Note  of  the  i4th  of  February,  1833. 
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derive  divers  subsequent  conimercial  advantages.    This 
matter  was  clearly  defined  by  the  forty-eighth  protoool 
and  the  annexed  memorandums  of  the  7th  of  October, 
wherein  the  whole  of  the  various  Belgic  debts  were  stated 
at  7,800,000  florins— that  is,  5,050,000  as  half  interest 
of  all  engagements  contracted  during  the  union,  7^9^ 
as  being  the  whole  interest  of  the  debt  called  Austro- 
Beige,  and  lastly,  2,000,000  as  the  total  interests  of  the 
burdens  incurred  by  Belgium  during  her  incorporation 
with  France.     But  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  of 
commerce  and  navigation  which   Holland   engaged  to 
allow  to  Belgium,  and  in  return  for  the  sacrifices  im- 
posed on  the  Dutch  by  the  separation,  a  further  sum  of 
600,000  florins  was  added,  so  as  to  swell  the  total  of 
annual  interests  to  8,400,000.     It  is  incontestable  that 
this  additional  sum  was  proposed  by  the  Conference  and 
accepted  by  Belgium  as  an  equivalent  for  the  freedom 
of  navigation  and  transit ;  that  it  formed  no  part  of  any 
anterior  obligation,  and  that  it  was  to  be  an  eventual 
sacrifice  in  return  for  a  definite  good.     Holland  had 
therefore  no  claim  to  impose  further  exactions  or  restric- 
tions ;  for  Belgium  never  would  have  consented  to  the 
payment  of  this  sum  had  she  supposed  that  the  Dutch 
government  would  have  attempted  to  obstruct  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt,  or  the  transit  into  Germany.     Be- 
sides, as  was  justly  observed  by  the  plenipotentiaries) 
^^  this   demand  plainly  indicated   the  intention   of  the 
Netherlands  court  to  obtain  such  financial  advantages  aib 
would  enable  it  to  postpone  a  final  arrangement  to  an 
indefinite  period."     It  might  have  been  added,   that  i\ 
would  have  been  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice  and  contra- 
diction, to  have  allowed  Holland  to  avail  itself  of  otK 
clause  of  a  treaty  essentially  favourable  to  itself,  whilsl 
it  repudiated  the  remaining  articles — indeed,  the  who\< 
treaty — as  being  too  advantageous  to  Belgium. 
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The  noCe  of  the  14th  of  February  produced  a  retort 
x>ni  Mr.  Van  Zuylen  ran  NyeTelton  the  26th.  After 
enouncing  the  coercive  measures  as  the  introduction  of 
'  an  unprecedented  and  arbitrary  act  of  international 
olice,  and  as  a  system  of  hostilities,  undertaken  in  the 
lidat  of  peace,  that  tended  to  undermine  the  basis  of 
he  independence  of  states,  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  to  substitute  the 
upremacy  of  force  for  that  of  equity,^  the  Dutch  pie* 
lipotentiary  nevertheless  proposed  to  enter  into  a  con- 
rention  for  the  mutual  cessation  of  the  blockade,  and 
Jie  restoration  of  the  prisoners.  But  the  uncompromis* 
ing  and  acrimonious  tone  assumed  by  Baron  Van 
Zuylen,  both  upon  this  and  other  previous  occasions, 
having  given  umbrage  in  London,  his  recall  was  deu 
manded,  and  the  negotiations  were  again  interrupted 
until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Dedel,  who,  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  presented  a  new  project  of  convention  to  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Prince  Talleyrand. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  analyze  the  various  notes 
and  propositions  that  were  as  pertinaciously  put  forward 
and  skilfuUy  defended  by  one  party,  as  they  were 
steadily  and  logically  repelled  by  the  other,  until  at 
length,  on  the  16th  of  May,  the  Dutch  government, 
wearied  with  the  effect  of  the  coercive  measures,  in- 
structed its  plenipotentiary  to  propose  that  **  so  long  as 
the  relations  between  Holland  and  Belgium  should  not 
be  regulated  by  a  definitive  treaty,  his  Netherlands 
majesty  engaged  not  to  renew  hostilities  against  Bel- 
gium, and  that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  should 
remain  free.**^      This  proposition,   the  only  one  that 
offered  a  prospect  of  approach ment,  and  which,  if  ad- 
hered to,  enabled  both  countries  to  effect  the  reduction 
of  their  burdensome  war  establishments,  not  only  re- 
lieved France  and  England  from  some  portion  of  their 
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embarrassment,  but  opened  the  door  to  more  direct  cod- 
elusions.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  the  convention  of 
the  21st  of  May,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  reunion  of 
the  Conference. 

By  this  convention,  accepted  by  Belgium  on  the  10th 
of  June,  the  territorial  question  was  left  in  statu  quo^ 
or  placed  rather  upon  the  basis  of  titi  possidetis  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  definite  treaty.  The  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities was  extended  to  Luxembourg,  whicli  had  not 
been  included  in  any  former  armistice.  The  liberty 
of  the  Scheldt  was  restored  to  its  previous  footing — 
maritime  coercion  was  reciprocally  discontinued — the 
prisoners  were  set  at  liberty — the  Meuse  was  re-opened 
to  commerce — the  communications  between  Maestricht 
and  North  Brabant,  as  well  as  with  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
were  delared  to  be  free,  and  the  courts  of  St.  Jameses  and 
the  Tuileries  engaged  to  occupy  themselves  forthwith 
with  a  conclusive  treaty,  and  to  invite  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  to  unite  with  them  in  efi*ecting  this  object. 

Such  was  the  essence  of  the  convention  of  May,  which 
placed  Belgium  in  a  position  from  which  she  derived 
greater  benefits  than  could  perhaps  result  from  a  definite 
solution.  For,  whilst  she  reaped  all  the  advantages 
emanating  from  the  November  treaty  without  incurring 
any  of  its  penalties,  Holland  was  saddled  with  its  ter* 
ritorial  and  financial  drawbacks,  and  had  nothing  to 
sliow  in  return  but  the  useless  forts  of  Lillo  and  JLief- 
kenshoek,  and  the  empty  honour  of  maintaining  prin- 
ciples, to  which  she  had  sacrificed  solid  facts. 

In  virtue  of  the  engagement  alluded  to  in  the  conven- 
tion of  May,  the  Conference  re-assembled  in  July. '  In 
order,  however,  to  simplify  its  labours,  and  to  avoid 
adding  to  the  multitudinous  protocols,  whose  very  de- 
signation had  become  an  object  of  European  disfavour, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  negotiations  should,  as  far  as 
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poflsilile,  be  oooducted  verbally ;  that  the  parties  directly 
int^'ested  should  be  admitted  to  plead,  but  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  deliberations ;  that  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber,  which  had  become  the  palladium,  and,  as  it  were, 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Belgian  constitution,  should  be 
taken  as  the  index  of  negotiation,  and  be  subject  only  to 
such  modifications  as  might  result  from  the  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  Austrian  reserves,  or  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  elucidate  such  crudities  as  obscured  its  context 
and  impeded  its  accomplishment.  The  Conference  con- 
sequently continued  its  labours  from  the  15th  of  July 
until  the  middle  of  September,  and  this  with  every  hope 
of  success.  Already  nineteen  out  of  the  -  twenty-four 
articles  had  been  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  plenipotentiaries;  but  the  ninth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  sections  gave  rise  to 
such  inveterate  discussions, as  baffled  all  adjustment; 
the  negotiations  were,  therefore,  again  interrupted, 
the  Conference  was  finally  dissolved,  and  the  question 
fell  into  that  state  of  somnolent  abeyance  in  which  it  has 
continued  to  the  present  hour. 

The  motives  that  actuated  the  plenipotentiaries  in 
breaking  off  the  negotiations,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
entertained  by  them  at  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment, were  consigned  in  a  confidential  memoran- 
dum. This  document  having  been  founded  upon  the 
observations  of  the  Belgic  plenipotentiaries  addressed  to 
the  Conference  upon  the  30th  of  September,  the  latter 
may  be  considered  as  faithfully  resuifiing  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  rupture.  By  this  it  appeared,  that  at  the 
moment  the  Conference  supposed  itself  on  the  eve  of 
attaining  a  solution,  new  and  insuperable  difficulties 
were  started  by  the  Hague  cabinet,  which  not  only 
eluded  all  mention  of  its  efforts  to  obtain  the  agreement 
of  the  agnates  of  the  house  of  Nassau  and  confederation. 
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as  to  the  application  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the 
different  articles  of  the  November  treaty,  which  agree- 
ment was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  all  further 
negotiation,  but  it  declared  that  matters  were  not  suffi> 
ciently  mature  to  warrant  such  exertion ;  and,  in  fact, 
that  it  intended  to  render  this  step  subordinate  to  ulte- 
rior negotiation,  and  to  adopt  it  at  such  time  only  as 
might  suit  its  own  interests  and  convenience,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  arrogated  to  itself  the  power  of  neutra- 
lizing the  negotiations  by  the  absence  of  that  conseot 
which  it  knew  was  essential  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
points  in  dispute.  This  being  the  case,  and  the  CoA« 
ference  having  also  discovered  that  the  Hague  cabinet 
had  hitherto  neglected  to  funish  full  powers  to  its  ple- 
nipotentiaries to  come  to  any  definite  agreement, 
although  they  had  gone  through  the  delusive  ceremony 
of  countersigning  the  nineteen  articles  above  alluded  to, 
and  being  finally  convinced  that  there  existed  no  real 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Holland  to  conclude  a.  final 
treaty,  ulterior  progress  was  pronounced  impossible,  and, 
as  aforesaid,  the  Conference  declined  all  further  inter- 
ference. 

Whilst  the  five  courts  had  been  thus  occupied  in 
endeavouring  to  effect  the  desired  solution,  a  private,  col- 
lateral negotiation,  tending  to  complete  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  of  May,  was  being  directly  carried  on 
between  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  on  the  part  of  Hol- 
land, and  by  General  Baron  Hurel  on  that  of  Belgium.* 
This  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  the  military  coo- 
vention  of  Zonhoven,  was  ratified  on  the  35th  of  No- 
vember.-f-      By   this  the  Dutch   obtained   a  right   of 

•  The  French  major-general.  Baron  Hurel,  succeeded  Genenl 
Desprez  as  chief  of  the  Belgic  staff  (chef  de  T^tat  major)* 

f  A  small  town  of  the  province  of  Umhourg  to  the  north  of  Has- 
selt,  where  the  subordinate  commissioners  met  to  discuss  the  con- 
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pBaaage  for  their  troops  and  convoys  to  and  from  North 
Brabant  and  Maestricht,  by  the  route  to  Lanaken, 
Bree,  and  Valkenswaard,  and  between  Maestricht  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  that  of  Galoppe.  At  the  same 
time,  the  navigation  of  the  Meuse,  through  Maestricht, 
was  declared  to  be  re-opened  under  certain  trifling  re* 
strictions,  which  General  Dibbets  considered  essential 
for  the  security  of  that  fortress*  Here  the  curtain 
may  be  said  to  have  fallen  upon  the  negotiations. 
Henceforth  the  task  of  diplomacy  was  reduced  to  insig- 
nificance, and  a  veil  of  inaction  spread  itself  over  the 
wliole  question,  which,  so  far,  terminated  without  a 
single  concession  or  admission  on  the  part  of  Holland, 
that  had  not  resulted  from  force,  and  which,  although 
no  synallagmatic  contract  had  been  concluded,  placed 
Belgium  under  the  guarantee  of  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  under  the  empire  of  circumstances ;  whence  there 
could  be  no  retrocession  without  a  violation  of  solemn 
engagements,  nor  any  material  deviation  without  en- 
tailing the  corse  of  general  war. 

The  various  impulses  that  influenced  the  litigating  and 
arbitrating  powers  during  the  course  of  these  long  and 
intricate  negotiations,  having  been  developed  at  some 
length,  nothing  remains  but  to  offer  a  few  observations 
upon  the  general  aspect  of  the  question.  These  may  be 
speedily  resumed. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  a  series  of  im- 
politic errors,  no  ways  analogous  with  the  alleged  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  the  Netherlands  monarch,  or  the 
reputed  abilities  of  his  advisers,  gave  birth  to  seditious 
discontents  in  Belgium,  and  produced  the  Brussels  re- 

ditions,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was,  that  the  force  of  each  de- 
tachment should  be  Hmited  to  000  men  per  daj,  with  twenty-four 
hours*  notice  when  the  number  exceeded  twelve. 
*  0ecUration  of  General  Dibbets,  10th  of  November,  1883. 
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bellion  of  August.  A  fatal  perseverance  in  these  errors, 
together  with  a  combination  of  untoward  events,  quickly 
converted  this  partial  outbreaking  into  general  revolu- 
tion, and  led  to  the  dissolution  of  that  inauspicious 
union,  whose  heterogeneous  elements  rendered  all  possi- 
bility of  fusion  impossible.  In  despite  of  its  acknow- 
ledged  and  natural  sympathy  for  an  old  ally,  and  in 
defiance  of  its  admitted  aversion  to  give  further  counter 
nance  to  that  right  of  insurrection,  which  it  had  sanctified 
by  recognizing  the  July  revolution,  the  Wellington 
administration  of  1830  found  itself  no  more  able  to 
oppose  the  torrent  of  events  in  the  Netherlands,  than  it 
had  been  to  resist  those  of  Paris.  It  therefore  rejected 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Dutch  government  to  inter- 
fere by  force  of  arms,*  and  holding  the  dynastic  interests 
of  Holland  as  subordinate  to  the  maintenance  of  Eluro- 
pean  peace,  wisely,  though  reluctantly,  resolved  to  pursue 
that  system  of  negotiation,  of  which  the  protocols  of  the 
4th  and  17th  of  November,  1830,  were  the  first  fruits. 
The  pacific  principles  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington having  been  matured  by  Lord  Orey,  and  ad- 
hered to  by  Louis  Philippe  and  the  great  powers, 
eventually  led  to  the  elevation  of  King  Leopold  and 
the  treaty  of  November.  Thus  Belgium,  who  already 
enjoyed  de  facto  independence,  obtained  that  de  Jure 
nationality,  which  was  not  only  consecrated  by  a  solemn 
treaty,  but  consolidated  by  the  presence  of  envoys  from 
all  the  contracting  powers,  except  Russia.  For,  by  a 
singular  species  of  ambi-dextrous  policy,  Austria  and 
Prussia  sent  their  representatives  to  Brussels  as  indivi- 
dual powers,  whilst  they  refused  all  recognition  of  King 
Leopold,  as  members  of  that  federal  union,  whose  minor 
elements  are  dependant  on  their  bidding. 

*  Note  of  Baron  Falck  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  6th  of  October,  1830, 
and  Lord  Aberdeen *s  reply  of  the  17th  of  October. 
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Admitted  as  co-equal  members  of  the  great  European 
and  transatlantic  family — entrenched  behind  the  treaty 
of  November — flanked  by  the  conventions  of  May  and 
Zonhoven — ^not  less  confident  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
^aranteeing  powers  than  in  her  superior  force,  her  im- 
proving credit,  and  virgin  resources— -encouraged  by  a 
ccmviction  that  external  convulsion,  or  the  most  egre- 
j^ous  iutemal  mismanagement,  could  alone  endanger 
her  nationality,  Belgium  determined  to  meet  the  un- 
bending tenacity  with  which  Holland  supported  as* 
sumed  principles,  by  an  equally  uncompromising  ad- 
hesion to  ratified  facts. 

Although  the  state  of  uH  possidetis  was  not  of  her 
seeking,  her  government  resolved  on  clinging  to  it  until 
it  should  be  replaced  by  a  definite  treaty,  and  to  reject 
every  effbrt  to  seduce  her  into  any  intermediary  position. 
It  was,  consequently,  declared,  that  the  sine  qud  nan  of 
further  negotiation  must  be  the  adhesion  of  the  agnates 
of  the  house  of  Nassau  and  the  confederation  to  the  pro* 
jected  territorial  arrangements,  and  that  until  this  ad» 
hesion  should  be  forthcoming,  the  subject  was  not 
susceptible  of  advance  or  retrocession. 

In  the  determination  of  Belgium  not  to  swerve  from 
this  line  of  policy,  and  in  the  reluctance  of  the  king, 
g;rand-duke,  his  agnates,  and  the  confederation  to  con- 
sent to  the  principle  of  territorial  exchange,  reside  the 
whole  difficulty  of  solution.  The  principles  that  ac- 
tuated Belgium  have  been  explained— to  her  it  is  a 
question  of  life  and  death.  Those  that  influenced  the 
Dutch  monarch  are  so  strictly  interwoven  with  his  un- 
disguised aversion  to  renounce  other  collateral  preten- 
sions, as  neither  to  excite  surprise  or  require  explanation. 
But  the  objections  of  his  agnates  and  the  Germanic 
Diet— if,  indeed,  these  objections  be  other  than  a  mere 
pretext  for  supporting  the  ulterior  views  of  Holland— 
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are  less  easily  accounted  for,  since  the  exchange  offered 
to  the  two  latter  is  not  only  based  on  conditions  of  per- 
fect equity,  but  is  in  no  way  calculated  to  prejudice 
their  individual  or  federal  rights  ;  the  former  of  which 
may  be  considered  as  essentially  financial ;  the  latter, 
as  exclusively  military. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  agnates  of  the  bouse 
of  Nassau,  whose  contingent  interests  are  as  remote  as 
would  be  those  of  Ducal  Brunswick,  in  anv  matter  con- 
cerning  the  territorial  arrangements  of  Great  Britain,  it 
is  notorious  that  the  eastern  or  German  half  of  Lux- 
embourg is  more  than  equivalent,  in  population  and 
recources,  to  the  four  Nassau  principalities  ceded  to 
Prussia  in  1815,  and  that  the  half  of  Limbourg  made 
over  to  Holland  is  superior  in  territorial  and  financial 
importance  to  the  western  or  Wallon  half  of  the  grand 
duchy  alloted  to  Belgium.  Thus,  if  the  Nassau  agnates 
were  two-fold  gainers  by  the  abandonment  of  their  here- 
ditary German  possessions,  it  is  evident  they  would  reap 
still  further  benefits  by  renouncing  the  half  of  their  ac- 
quired property  in  Luxembourg,  in  exchange  for  that 
offered  them  elsewhere. 

Secondly,  as  regards  federal  Germany,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed that,  although  by  ceding  half  the  grand  duchy, 
the  confederation  may  break  the  continuity  of  its  fron- 
tier, from  opposite  Longwy  to  Mezieres,  a  frontier  of 
little  military  importance,  it  still  retains  the  fortress  of 
Luxembourg  and  the  key  of  the  great  roads  that  con- 
duct direct  from  .Rhenan  Prussia  into  the  heart  of 
France.  And  whilst  its  barrier  against  the  latter  is  no 
ways  enfeebled  on  the  banks  of  the  Semoy  and  Chiers, 
it  obtains  a  strong  military  position  upon  those  of  the 
Meuse ;  the  left  flank  supported  by  Maestricht,  the  right 
resting  on  Venloo,  or  even  on  Grave,  and  the  centre  upon 
Ruremonde,  which  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a 
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formidable. ^jto  de  pont  The  utility  of  the  western 
portion  of  Luxembourg  to  Oermany,  in  a  strategetical 
pmnt  of  view  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  Limbourg ; 
fi>r,  in  the  event  of  aggressive  war,  the  right  flank  of  any 
French  army,  destined  to  operate  upon  the  duchy  of  Ju- 
liers,  would  advance  direct  from  Oivet  by  Namur  and 
Liege,  and  not  circuitously  from  Sedan  and  Longwy 
by  Bouillon  and  Neufchateau.  Thus,  whilst  the  road 
to  Coblentz^  by  Treves,  would  be  sheltered  by  Luxem^ 
bourg,  that  to  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
which  would  be  converted  into  a  defensive  barrier  for 
the  Rhenan  provinces,  in  lieu  of  serving  as  a  point  of 
offensive  concentration  against  them.  As  concerns  the 
integrality  of  the  federal  statutes,  it  may  be  observed, 
tbat  although  these  statutes  forbid  the  alienation  of  any 
portion  of  territory,  in  this  instance,  it  is  not  an  alie- 
nation, but  an  exchange ;  and  of  the  legality  of  such 
negotiations,  the  recent  cession  of  St.  Wendel  furnishes 
a  convincing  proof.* 

It  has  been  plausibly  objected,  as  regards  Belgium, 
that  if  the  half  of  Limbourg— -the  whole  of  which,  except- 
ing the  Dutch  enclaves,  is  admitted  to  have  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  her  territory — be  more  valuable  than  the  half 
of  the  grand  duchy,  which  is  claimed  by  the  house  of 
Nassau,  why  does  she  persist  in  demanding  the  exchange.^ 
Why  is  she  desirous  to  sacrifice  the  better  portion,  which 
is  incontestibly  her  own,  for  the  inferior  part,  to  which  she 
is  said  to  have  no  title  ?  f    To  this  it  may  be  answered* 


"*  This  small  territory,  known  as  the  principality  of  Lichtenbei^f;, 
was  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  Grand-Duke  of  Saze-Cobomg,  on  the 
23d  of  September,  1834,  for  an  annuity  of  80,000  riz  dollars  ( 13,0001.). 
It  consists  of  114  milvs,  and  contains  26,000  inhabitants :  it  is  situated 
about  five  leagues  north  of  Sarrebruck,  in  the  regency  of  Treves. 

t  1 1  hM  been  previously  observed  that  from  the  time  of  Philip  the 
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that  the  Belgians  not  only  contest  the  ju^  title  of  pos- 
sessive right  to  Luxembourg^  but  that  the  option  does 
not  rest  with  them.     For,  inasmuch  as  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  to  render  the  militarj 
position  of  the  Netherlands  kingdom  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, by  bristling  her  frontiers  with  fortresses,  and  by 
placing  her,  as  it  were,  astride  upon  the  Meuse,  Scheldt 
Moselle,  and  Our,  so  the  occult  object  of  the  treaty  of 
November,  and  concurrent  negotiations,  was  to  enfeeble 
the  strategetical  position  of  Belgium  by  destroying  these 
fortresses,  and  by  depriving  her  of  the  utrilateral  ad- 
vantages of  these  rivers,  so  as  to  reduce  her  to  a  situa- 
tion more  accordant  with  that  neutrality  which  is  her 
destined  character ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  ever  practicable  to 
realize  a  project  so  little  accordant  with  a  geographical 
position  which  seems  to  have  destined  her  armies  to  be 
the  vanguard  of  those  of  France  or  Germany,  even  as  it 
has  hitherto  designated  her  territory  as  the  arena  for 
the  first  encounter  of  both. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  highly  questionable  whether 
the  demand  for  the  entire  cession  of  Luxembourg,  and 
the  retention  of  the  whole  of  Limbourg,  would  be  at- 
tended to;  for,  by  this  means,  Prussia  and  Holland 
would  be  deprived  of  their  barrier  on  the  Meuse,  and 
the  Belgians  would  be  brought  into  contact,  not  only 
with  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  Holland,  by  Orave  and 
Nymegen,  but  would  reach  within  two  marches  of  the 
Rhine.  But  were  it  otherwise,  France  is  herself  inte- 
rested in  the  maintenance  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment;  for  although  the  possession  of  the  western  half 


Good,  in  1460,  down  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  Luxembourg 
was  invariably  looked  upon  as  forming  an  integral  {lart  of  the  Belj^e 
provinces.  It  was  so  considered  upon  the  incorporation  of  Belgium 
with  France  in  1795,  and  this  interpretation  was  sanctioned  by  the 
treaties  of  Luneville  and  Campo  Formio* 
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of  Luxembourg  may  be  deemed  more  important  to  the 
Germanic  Diet  than  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  it  is 
evidently  advantageous  for  France  that  Belgium  should 
obtain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  former,  by  which  her 
own  frontier  contiguity  to  the  Confederation  is  dimi- 
nished by  about  fifteen  leagues,  and  her  connexity  with 
a  friendly  power  increased  in  a  similar  ratio. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  diplomatic  question.  A 
brief  space  must  now  be  devoted  to  describe  the  imme- 
diate results  to  Belgium  of  the  change  in  her  political 
position. 

''  The  causes  and  motives  of  sedition  are  innovations 
in  religion,  taxes,  alteration  of  laws  and  customs,  break- 
ing  of  privileges,  general  oppression,  advancement  of 
unworthy  persons,  strangers ;  and,  in  short,  whatever 
in  offending  people  fanneth  and  knitteth  them  in  one 
conamon  cause.***^  Had  this  definition  been  expressly 
written  for  Belgium,  it  could  not  have  been  more  appo- 
site. For  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  southern 
provinces  not  only  embraced  all  these  innovations,  but 
were  of  such  nature  as  finally  united  men  of  adverse 
doctrines  in  the  same  bond,  and  drove  them  to  seek  by 
violence  that  just  and  fair  administration  of  the  laws 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  to  their  petitions.  A 
short  but  fierce  struggle  ensued :  embittered  by  all  the 
rancour  of  individual  and  national  prejudices,  and  dark- 
ened by  more  than  one  of  those  acts  of  frenzied  and 
unpardonable  violence  that  are  the  too  frequebt  conco- 
mitants of  popular  convulsion.  The  people  triumphed, 
and  their  unlooked-for  victory  solved  the  first  portion 
of  the  insurrectionary  problem — ^that  is,  the  abolition  of 
grievances.  But  the  second — namely,  that  of  financial 
and  commercial  amendment,  which  is  soldy  dependent 


*  Bieon*8  Essays. 
VOL.   II.  T 
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upon  time  and  judicious  administration— still  remains 
undefined. 

With  the  independence  and  nationality  they  so  long 
thirsted  for,  the  Belgians  have  obtained  a  constitution 
so  eminently  liberal  as  to  require  modification  rather  than 
enlargement,  at  least  as  regards  the  executive.    They 
have  re-established  trial  by  jury,  extended  the  law  of 
representation  as  relates  to  the  commons,  and  circum- 
scribed it  as  affects  the  aristocracy.  They  have  remoTed 
all  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  upon  edu- 
cation, upon  the  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings,  and 
upon  the  right  of  association  for  political,  literarV)  or 
commercial  purposes.     Important  reforms  have  taken 
place  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  prison  disci- 
pline, in  the  mode  of  collecting  taxes,  and  in  the  muni- 
cipal and  parochial  laws.     A  revised  penal  code,  pur- 
porting to  restrict  capital  punishment  to  fourteen  cases, 
and  to  abolish  branding  and  the  pillory,  is  forthcoming* 
New  canals  and  roads  have  been  opened,  and  others 
are  projected.     A  railway  from  the  sea  to  the  Prussian 
frontier  is  steadily  advancing,  and  cross-posts  have  mul- 
tiplied the  means  of  internal  communication.      Saving 
banks  have  received  an  immense  extension,  having  aug- 
mented their  deposits  from  200,000  francs  to  18,000,000. 
Two  new  universities  have  been  founded ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  attending  primary  schools  has  increased 
nearly  one-sixth.     The  unconstitutional  and  mysterious 
syndicate   has   disappeared.      Decennial  budgets  have 
been  replaced  by  annual  estimates.     A  severe  economy 

and  careful  watchfulness  have  been  introduced  into  every 

• 

department  of  public  expenditure,  not  a  single  item  of 
which  can  now  escape  legislative  scrutiny,  or  be  diverted 

*  Mr.  Lebeau,  the  projector  of  this  amended  code,  purposes  to  va»- 
dify  170,  and  to  repeal  20  articles  of  the  existing  penal  statu  tea. 
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from  its  destined  usage.  Civil  and  military  employ- 
ments are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  natives.*  Lot- 
teries have  ceased  to  exist.  Various  imposts,  alike 
obnoxious  from  their  nature  and  amount,  have  been 
modified  or  entirely  abrogated:  fiscal  vexations  have 
been  softened;  and  public  credit — ^that  unerring  cri- 
terion of  national  vigour  and  resources — ^has  risen  nearly 
to  a  level  with  that,  of  the  most  favoured  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  clothiers,  armourers, 
colliers,  iron-workers,  ^ugar-refiners,  soap-boilers,  and 
distillers,  are  actively  employed;  and  although  the 
customs^  receipts  of  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  for  1834, 
show  an  increase  of  459,000  francs  over  those  of  1829, 
it  is  admitted  that  col(Hiial  commerce  is  reduced  to  com- 
parative insignificance— that  the  imports  exceed  the 
exports  by  nearly  4,000,000 — that  some  branches  of 
industry,  especially  the  cotton  trade,  are  in  a  languish- 
ing state ;'!'  that  several  great  mercantile  houses  and  ship- 
owners, who  trafficked  with  the  Indies,  have  removed 
from  Bruges  and  Antwerp  to  Holland ;  that,  with  abun- 
dance of  specie,  there  is  a  want  of  lucrative  employment 
for  capital ;  that  the  average  shipping  returns  of  the  out- 
ports,  for  1833-1834,  fall  short  by  many  tons,  compared 
—  II     1 1     — I  — 

*  Out  of  2768  officers  onlj  128  are  forognen,  and  the  services  of 
these  are  limited  to  the  duration  of  the  war.  Before  the  reyolu- 
tton  the  numh^rs  of  officers  was  2^73,  of  whom  only  417  were  Bel* 
gians.  Baron  de  Keverberg,  in  his  '*  Ro^auw^  des  Pa^-Baiy^  siates 
the  number  of  Belgians  to  have  exceeded  600 ;  but  this  still  leaves 
the  proportion  at  nearlj  5  to  1. 

^  The  cotton  snanufiictorieB  introduced  under  the  empire  owed 
their  porosperity,  first,  to  the  continental  system ;  and,  secondlj,  to  the 
aisiitanoe  of  the  million  of  industry.  This  prosperity  may,  therefore, 
be  said  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  artificial.  In  a  former  note 
the  number  of  individuals  employed  In  the  cotton  trade  was  stated 
fltUO,00#s  thU  wai  an  error— the  total,  kiehMit§  A§krfiuMa$,  does 
not  sKeeed  820^000.    The  avenge  wages  are  one  friae  per  day. 

T  3 
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with  those  of  1829  ;  that  general  crime  has  increased;* 
that    the   number  of  indigent   has   augmented;    and, 
finally,  on  comparing  the  budgets  for  the  last  six  years, 
it  appears  that  no  direct  alleviation   has  taken  place, 
notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  taxes  above  mentioned.t 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  these  unfa- 
vourable symptoms  are  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
past  and  existing  circumstances.      For,  although  the 
expenditure   of  blood   and    treasure  has  been  propor- 
tionately trifling,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Bel- 
gians have  been  enabled  to  emerge  from  a  state  of  vassal- 
age into  one  of  almost  unlimited  freedom,  without  con- 
siderable temporary  sacrifices,  or  that  the  first  fruits  of 
the  transition  should  realize  the  general  vow.     Thus, 
notwithstanding  an  addition  of  20  per  cent,  upon  cer- 
tain items  of  public  revenue,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  receipts  have  constantly  surpassed   the  estimates, 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  four  first  years  were  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the 
crisis.     Loans  to  the  amount  of  116  millions,  including 
15  millions  francs  exchequer  bills,  were  therefore  neces- 
sary;! the  interests  of  which,  added  to  the  8,400,000 

•  It  is  proved  by  the  interesting  work  of  M.  E.  Ducpetiaux  {JusHee 
Social)^  that  capital  crime  has  decreased,  the  total  condemnations  from 
1830  to  1834  inclusive  being  58,  of  these  only  one  has  been  executed. 

Francs, 
t  Budgets  in  1830 84,000,000  (portion  of  Belgium.) 

1831 112,000,000 

1832 203,000,000 

1833 119,000,000 

1 834 84,000,000 

1835 92,000,000,  of  which  295,000,000 

have  been  absorbed  by  the  war  department  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1831. 

X  Loans  raised  by  Belgium  and  Holland  since  the  revolution : 
//o//an</.— Total  518,000,000  francs  ;  of  these  119,000,000  have  been 
reimbursed,  leaving  399,000,000.    Belgium^ToinX  162,000,000;  of 
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florins  (17»777»760  francs),  and  arrear?  eventually  to  be 
paid  to  Holland,  will  swell  the  gross  amount  of  public 
debt  to  25,77^)7^  francs,  a  sui^i  nearly  equal  to  the 
26  millions  formerly  paid  by  Belgium  as  her  portion  of 
the  united  dead  weight.  However,  as  in  the  event  of 
peace,  the  army  may  be  diminished  to  nearly  a  third  of 
its  present  numerical  strength,  which  is  fixed  at  110,000 
available  militia,  exclusive  of  civic  guards,  and  as  the 
vrar  estimates  have  constantly  absorbed  half  the  general 
budgets,  important  reductions  will  be  feasible :  so  that 
the  ways  and  means  ought  not  to  exceed  7^>000«000. 
Consequently,  there  will  be  a  direct  annual  relief  to  the 
nation  of  nearly  11,000,000,  when  compared  *with  its 
contributions  during  its  union  with  Holland. 

In  presenting  this  cursory  sketch  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  Belgium,  it  is  not  intended  to  penetrate  deeper 
into  futurity,  or  to  hazard  speculations,  the  develop- 
ment  of  which  is  solely  contingent  on  the  action  of  time 
and  the  favourable  junction  of  external  with  internal 
impulses.  For  it  would  be  as  hazardous  to  prescribe  a 
remedy  for  the  languor  that  affects  commerce,  as  it 
would  be  to  specify  the  benefits  that  may  arise  from  the 
completion  of  the  national  undertaking,  destined  to 
unite  the  Scheldt  with  the  Rhine.*  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  Belgians  are  without  apprehension  as  to  the 


these,  46,000,000  have  reimbursed;  remain  116,000,000.  The  total 
war  expenses  of  Holland  for  the  five  last  years  are  estimated  at 
346,000,000  francs.  The  public  debt  of  Belgium,  as  voted  for  1835, 
exclusive  uf  the  pension  list,  &c.,  amounted  to  7i7d8»000  firancs ;  the 
t.tal  to  11,640,883  francs. 

*  The  fielgic  railwav,  commencing  at  Antwerp,  with  embranch* 
ments  to  Brussels  and  Ostend,  will  traverse  Malines,  Louvain,  Tir- 
lemont,  Liege,  and  Verviers,  and  enter  Prussia  in  the  vicinity  of 
£upen  (a  manu&cturing  town  five  leagues  south  of  Aix-la-Chapelle) ; 
whence  it  will  proceed  in  nearly  a  direct  line  by  Bergheim  to  Co- 
logne. The  expense  of  construction  averages  about  £720  per  mile 
(English).    The  mean  speed  is  calculated  at  nine  miles  per  hour. 
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ultimate  recovery  of  the  former,  and  that  they  look 
forward  with  sanguine  expectations  to  the  success  of  the 
latter,  which,  it  is  calculated,  will  give  to  Antwerp  a 
decided  superiority  over  her  Dutch  rivals,  by  destroy- 
ing the  transport  monopoly  hitherto  enjoyed  by  them 
from  the  absence  of  competition,  and  from  the  want  of 
more  rapid  and  economical  communications  between 
Cologne  and  the  sea.  This  anticipation  seems  to  be 
well-founded.  For  it  stands  to  reason,  if  the  German 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  especially  those  of  the 
Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  can  import  or  export  their 
goods  more  cheaply  and  speedily  by  land  than  by 
water,  and  this  without  interruption  from  the  seasons, 
that  they  will  not  hesitate  between  the  two  modes  of 
conveyance.*  The  question  that  merits  the  most  serious 
attention  of  Belgian  political  economists  is  not  so  much, 
however,  whether  their  commerce  will  revive,  or  the  rail- 
road succeed  ;  but  whether  it  be  more  advantageous  to 
extend  their  political  and  commercial  relations  with 
France,  and  almost  exclusively  look  to  that  country  for 
support ;  or  whether  they  should  gradually  wean  them- 
selves from  French  ascendancy,  and  endeavour  to  unite 
more  closely  with  Germany. 

Without  pretending  to  enter  into  details,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  whilst  the  political  and  moral  sympathies 
of  Belgium  attract  her  towards  France,  her  material  in- 
terests seem  to  incline  her  towards  Germany.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  however  intimate  her  alliance  with  the 
former  may  be,  it  is  fallacious  to  suppose  that  the 
French  government  will  ever  accord  any  important  com- 


*  The  importations  into  Germany  JErom  Holland  by  the 
amounted  in  1834  to  86,500 ;  the  exportations  by  the  same  channel, 
to  248,131  tons,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  3s.  Gd.  per  cwt.,  demand- 
ing an  average  of  eight  days  to  Cologne.  The  calculated  expenses 
by  the  railway  will  be  about  Ss.  per  cwt.,  requiring  twenty-four  hours 
for  goods. 
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ercial  ccmcesaans  to  a  oiitioD,  w)uch»  from  the  abun- 
inoe  and  cheq>iiesi  of  its  mineral  productions,  from  its 
iperiority  in  machinery,  from  its  equal  facility  of  pro- 
iring  raw  materials,  from  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
om  various  other  favourable  causes,  would  not  only 
5  enabled  to  compete  with,  but  to  undersell  the  French 
lanufaeturers  in  their  own  market,  were  the  prohibition 
iDfioved,  or  the  protecting  duties  sen^bly  diminished, 
^n  the  other  hand,  although  similar  objections  may  be 
larted  by  some  parts  of  (Germany,  it  is  the  evident  in* 
srest  of  the  majority  of  states,  that  are  enveloped  in  the 
^ruasian  customs  association,  to  admit  Belgian  manufae- 
urea  under  a  mutually  modified  tarif,  not  only  in  order 
o  excite  competition,  which  is  the  mother  of  invention 
ind  economy,  but  that  they  may  obtain  readier  issues 
br  their  own  wools,  wines,  and  other  articles  of  indige- 
lous  produce. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  the  Belgian  legis- 
lature upon  this  question,  it  will  surely  be  admitted  by 
the  statesmen  of  England  and  Oermany,  that,  as  the 
peculiar  position  of  Belgium  tends  to  submit  her  to  the 
constant  action  of  foreign  influences,  it  is  sound  policy 
to  abstract  her  as  much  as  possible  from  those  of  France. 
This  can  only  be  effected  by  liberal  concessions,  and  by 
amicable  and  protecting  ties.     It  is  obvious  that  the 
greater  the  causes  for  Belgic  estrangement  from  Ger- 
many, the  greater  will  be  her  inclination  to  draw  to- 
wards France ;  whereas,  if  she  be  strengthened,    en- 
couraged, enriched,  and,  above  all,  if  her  material  in- 
terests be  ameliorated  by  a  connexion  with  Oermany, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  case  of  emergency,  she 
would  as  readily  cleave  to  the  north  as  she  now  dings 
to  the  south.     For  the  sympathies  o^nations,  like  those 
of  individuals,  are  subordinate  to  self-interest  and  self- 
preservatioQ. 
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It  is  of  trite  occurrence  to  hear  the  Belgians  accused 
of  an  exclusive  bias  towards  France  ;  and  to  a  certain 
degree  this  imputation  is  not  unfounded.  But  admitting 
that  it  were  true  to  the  extent  generally  asserted,  what 
would  be  more  natural  ?  Independent  of  an  affinity  of 
language,  religion,  jurisprudence,  civil  and  military  or- 
ganization, literature,  tastes  and  usages :  independent  of 
public  ties  and  private  connexions,  of  geographical  con- 
tiguity and  divers  other  causes  tending  to  promote  in- 
ternational affections ;  the  Belgians  are  aware  that  they 
are  mainly  indebted  to  the  amity  of  France,  and  the 
prudent  moderation  of  Louis  Philippe,  for  their  present 
existence  as  a  nation.  Not  only  did  that  monarch  reject 
the  offers  of  a  re-union  pressed  upon  him  by  some  of 
those  who  first  seized  the  reins  of  revolutionary  govern- 
ment at  Brussels,  but,  rising  above  the  allurements  of 
family  aggrandizement,  he  refused  the  throne  for  his  s<hi; 
because  acceptance  would  have  entailed  war  and  the 
destruction  of  Belgic  nationality — whilst,  with  an  equal 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  who  courted  his  al- 
liance, he  readily  accorded  them  his  daughter,  that  she 
might  not  only  act  as  a  bond  of  amity  between  the  two 
countries,  but  as  the  co-founder  of  an  indigenous  dynasty. 
Not  content  with  lending  the  immense  weight  of  its  as- 
sistance to  Belgium  in  the  cabinet,  France  has  been 
equally  prompt  in  stretching  forth  her  protecting  arm 
to  her  in  the  field.  Twice  her  armies  entered  the  coan- 
try,  for  purposes  of  rescue  or  support,  and  having  ac- 
complished their  mission,  again  withdrew  ;  taking  upon 
themselves  all  the  risks  and  expenses  of  the  two  expe- 
ditions, without  other  recompence  than  that  of  acquiring 
fresh  titles  to  the  confidence  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
tliankfulness  of  the  people, whom  they  had  gratuitously 
succoured. 

This  amicable  proceeding  was  calculated  to  effect  a 
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stiU  deeper  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Belgians, 
whea  ooDtrastcd  with  that  of  the  trans-Rhenan  states ; 
which,  without  being  overtly  hohtile,  was  of  a  character 
essentially  adapted  to  augment  the  very  influence  that 
haa  furnished  matter  for  so  much  jealous  objurgation. 
If  the  operation  of  this  influence  be  an  evil,  if  its  coun- 
teractioD  be  a  matter  of  political  im)x>rtance,  the  remedy 
is  at  hand.  Let  the  Germanic  Confederation  come  for- 
ward. Let  it  abandon  the  mysterious  ancT  equivocal  line 
of  policy  it  has  hitherto  pursued,  and  whilst  it  turns  a 
watchful  eye  to  its  own  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  just 
claims  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  let  it  frankly  contribute 
in  consolidating  that  independence,  upon  which  the  force 
of  events,  rather  than  the  vigour  of  man,  has  set  its  seal. 
The  impolicy  of  the  Dutch  government  hastened  the 
downfall  of  that  barrier,  which,  during  fifteen  years,'was 
regarded  as  a  master-piece  of  excellence.  If  a  substitute 
be  necessary,  the  way  to  upraise  it  is  not  by  enfeebling 
the  resources,  or  by  casting  discredit  upon  those  on 
whom  depends  its  reconstruction  and  guardianship ;  and 
yet  such  appears  to  have  been  the  system  hitherto  em* 
braced  by  the  Germanic  Diet.* 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  our  imperfect  labours  to  a 
close.  This  cannot  perhaps  be  accomplished  in  more 
just  or  appropriate  terms  than  by  stating  that  Belgium, 
prospering  beneath  the  influence  of  regenerated  monar* 
chical  insdtutious,  and  the  paternal  sceptre  of  a  prince 
who  generously  associated  himself  with  her  destinies,  and 

^  J. —        —   -  -  —  ^^ —       - ■ — ^- — ~ 

*  We  majr  here  quote  a  remarkable  authority  in  support  of  our 
opinion,  ami  thb  no  other  than  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself,  who,  in 
hla  manifest  of  Uth  of  January  (see  Appendix,  No.  27)i  thus  ex- 
preased  hiraatUl  ^irely  with  confidence  uixra  the  asnstance  of  the 
great  powers*  whose  whole  views  are  directed  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  and  the  preservation  of  general 
peace.  To  render  Belgiwm  independent^  ttnmgy  attd  hapftjfy  ought  to  be 
their  eummen  intereet,  Upmi  that  eeeenHallp  depende  univer$ai  geeuritif** 

t3 
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exposed  his  life  for  her  iiidependeDce,  may  now  boast 
that  the  sum  of  her  liberties  is  complete,  and  that,  whilst 
commerce  and  industry  only  require  peace  and  equi- 
table treaties  to  restore  them  to  wholesome  vigour,  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  advancing  in  a  manner  not  unworthy 
of  their  pristine  reputation.  A  progress,  that  must  be 
principally  ascribed  to  her  political  emancipation,  and  to 
the  expanding  consciousness  of  that  freedom  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  development  of  individual  or  national 
resources. 

Enchained  during  a  long  lapse  of  years  beneath  the 
iron  rule  of  various  masters,  the  Belgians  had  lost  the 
title,  but  not  the  sentiment  of  nationality.  The  irresis- 
tible outbreaking  of  the  one  has  obtained  for  them  the 
enjoyment  of  the  other;  and  this,  under  a  wise  and  tole- 
rant sovereign,  who  not  only  reigns  amongst,  but  ex- 
clusively for  them.  They  may  now,  therefore,  invoke 
the  evidence  of  ancient  times,  and  dwell  with  pride  upon 
the  memory  of  those  illustrious  countrymen,  whose  names 
are  interwoven  with  the  pages  of  European  history. 
They  may  now  renew  the  broken  links  of  national  tra- 
ditions,  and  shew  that  they  are  not  without  honourable 
records  of  the  past,  nor  undeserving  of  brighter  prospects 
for  the  future. 

And  what  country  has  a  better  claim  to  retrospect 
than  that  which,  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
pre-eminent  throughout  Europe  for  its  wealth,  industry, 
civilization  and  learning? — than  that  which  furnished 
Charles  V .  with  many  of  his  ablest  generals  and  most  va- 
liant soldiers  ? — than  that  where  Egmont,  Home,  and 
other  noble  victims  fell  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty  ? — 
the  land  that  was  the  birth-place  of  Scaliger,  Ortelius, 
Lipsius,  Van  Eyck,  and  Rubens  ? — the  land  that  nobly 
struggled  for  its  rights  and  privileges  against  the  per- 
secutions of  Spain,  and  resisted  the  encroachments  of 
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Aastm  with  equal  ooarage,  though  perhaps  with  less 
juftdoe,  than  she  successfully  emancipated  herself  from 
the  thraldom  of  Holland  ? 

Content  with  the  luxuriant  richness  of  her  soil,  and 
the  many  natural  benefits  that  Providence  has  conferred 
upon  her;  essentially  industrious  in  her  habits,  and 
moral  in  her  disposition ;  desirous  to  encircle  her  terri- 
tory with  a  fence  of  olive  rather  than  with  a  barrier  of 
sted,  that  land  now  craves  no  other  boon  of  Europe 
than  the  unobstructed  enjoyment  of  her  independence, 
upon  terms  compatible  with  her  own  vitality  and  the 
collateral  rights  of  other  states.  Policy  and  justice  de* 
mand  the  accordance  of  this  concession.  Should  it  be 
denied,  or  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  violate  her 
nationality,  Belgium  will  be  as  ready  to  court  the 
hazards  of  war  as  she  is  now  anxious  to  cherish  the 
blessings  of  peace.  She  will  then  be  as  willing  to  ex* 
pend  her  blood  and  treasure  in  defending  rational  liberty 
against  the  infringements  of  despotism,  as  she  is  now 
eager  to  co-operate  with  moderate  governments  in  stem- 
ming the  progress  of  irrational  licence. 

Having  reconquered  that  rank  amidst  nations  which 
is  her  just  heritage,  the  ardent  vow  of  Belgium  is  not 
to  disturb  European  institutions,  but  to  accommodate 
herself  to  them.  Passive,  but  fully  armed — patient, 
but  resolute,  she  is  prepared  to  encounter  any  political 
vicissitudes  that  may  assail  her  from  abroad;  whilst, 
with  increasing  powers  and  a  prospect  of  diminished 
burdens,  she  tranquilly  pursues  the  work  of  amelioration 
at  home,  and  devotes  herself  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
generous  and  useful  arts  that  are  the  glory  of  all  ci- 
vilised nations. 

END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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No.  18.— GENERAL  ORDER. 

Inhabitants  of  Bruges! — Public  peace  has  been  compro- 
ntsed :  the  people,  usually  well  disposed,  have  been  instigated 
:o  commit  excesses.  Apprized  of  the  disorders  that  have  dis- 
urbed  the  town  of  Bruges,  General  Duvivier,  military  governor 
>f  the  two  FlanderSj  has  confided  to  me  the  honourable  mission 
>f  re-establishing  tranquillity.  Inhabitants  of  Bruges!  I  will 
irove  myself  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  hope  that  at  my  voice 
:he  people  will  acknowledge  its  duty,  and  the  workmen  return  to 
:heir  labours.  I  am  entrusted  with  extensive  powers,  and  am 
letermined  to  employ  them  in  saving  Bruges  fiom  anarchy.  I, 
md  the  troops  that  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  succeeded  in 
re-establishing  and  maintaining  tranquillity  at  Ghent,  even  under 
ihe  fire  of  the  Dutch  guns :  we  are  resolved  to  fulfil  our  duty  in 
the  same  manner  at  this  place.  There  can  be  no  liberty  without 
independence,  no  independence  without  public  order. 

(Signed)        DE  PONTECOULANT. 

Head-quarters,  Bruges. 


No.  19.— DECREE  OF  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Thk  provisional  government,  considering  that  it  is  necessary 
to  fix  the  future  condition  of  Belgium,  decrees: — 1st  TheBelgic 
provinces,  detached  by  force  from  Holland,  shall  form  an  inde^ 
ppndent  Hate.  8d.  The  central  committee  will  occupy  itself  with 
the  project  of  a  constitution.  3d.  The  national  congress,  wherein 
the  interests  of  all  the  provinces  will  be  respected,  will  be  con- 
voked.   It  will  examiue  the  project  for  a  constitution,  will 
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modify  it  as  far  as  may  be  deemed  proper^  and  will  order  its 
establishment  throughout  Belgium  as  the  definitiye  constitution. 

(Signed)        DE  POTTER,  &c.  &c- 


No.  20.— ROYAL  DECREE.     (Extract.) 

We,  William,  &c.  &c.— ^Considering  that,  in  the  actual  situa<* 
tion  of  the  southern  provinces,  the  action  of  goTemment  over 
such  parts  of  these  provinces  where  order  and  tranquillity  hare 
been  hitherto  maintained,  cannot  be  exercised  without  difficulty 
at  the  Hague ;  desiring  to  remedy  this  inconyenience,  &c.  &c., 
decree: — Art.  1.  Our  well-beloved  son,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  is 
charged  in  our  name  with  the  temporary  government  of  all  those 
parts  of  the  southern  provinces  where  legal  authority  is  still  re- 
cognized. 2.  He  will  fix  his  residence  at  Antwerp.  3.  He  will 
second  and  support,  as  far  as  possible,  by  conciliatory  means, 
the  efforts  of  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  to  re-establish  order, 
wherever  it  may  be  troubled.  4..  Our  minister  of  state,  the 
Duke  d'Ursel,  &c.  &c.,  and  our  counsellors  of  state.  Baron 
d'Anethan,  &c.  &c.,  are  directed  to  follow  our  welUbeloved  son, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  Antwerp. 

(Signed)        WILLIAM. 

Given  at  the  Hague,  this  4th  October,  1830. 


No.  21.— PROCLAMATION. 

We,  William,  Prince,  &c.  &c. — To  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  kingdom. — Charged  for 
the  time  being  by  the  king,  our  august  father,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  southern  provinces,  we  return  amongst  you  in  the 
hope  of  contributing  to  the  re-establishment  of  order,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  country.  Our  heart  bleeds  at  the  ills  you  have 
endured.  Seconded  by  the  efforts  of  all  good  citizens,  we  trust 
that  we  may  anticipate  the  calamities  that  still  menace  you  1 
Upon  quitting  you,  we  conveyed  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  the 
vows  expressed  by  many  of  you,  that  a  separation  should  take 
place  between  the  two  portions  of  the  kingdom,  to  remain 
united,  however,  beneath  the  same  sceptre.  This  demand  has 
been  accepted ;  but,  as  inevitable  delays  must  arise  before  the 
mode  and  conditions  of  this  important  measure  can  be  determined 
in  the  proper  constitutional  forms,  his  majesty  has  accorded  to 
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the  southern  prorinees  a  distinct  administration,  of  which  I  am 
the  chief,  and  which  will  be  composed  entirely  of  Belgians. 
Afiaira  w91  he  discussed  both  bj  public  and  private  individuals, 
fai  the  language  of  their  choice.  All  places  dependant  on  this 
gOTemment  will  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  that 
compose  it.  The  utmost  liberty  will  be  left  to  the  instruction  of 
youth.  Other  ameliorations  will  accord  with  the  vows  of  the 
nation,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Compatriots !  we  only 
demand  of  you  to  unite  your  efforts  with  ours,  in  order  to  realize 
all  our  hopes.  From  that  moment  we  guarantee  the  obUvicn  i^ 
ail  poHtieal  faulU  antecedent  to  the  present  proclamation.  For 
the  hetter  attainment  of  the  proposed  ol^ect,  we  will  invoke 
every  means  of  enlightening  ourselves ;  we  will  anticipate  every 
useful  counseL  We  will  surround  ourselves  with  such  notable 
inhabitants  as  are  most  distinguished  for  their  patriotism.  Let 
aU  those  that  are  animated  by  the  same  sentiments  approach  us 
with  confidence  1  Belgians !  it  is  by  these  means  that  we  hope 
to  concur  with  you  in  saving  the  beautiful  country  that  is  so 
dear  to  us! 

(Signed)        WILLIAM,  Prince  of  Orange. 
Antwerp,  5th  October,  1830. 


No.  22.— ROYAL  PROCLAMATION.    (Extbact.) 

Wb,  William,  &c.  &c. — Dutchmen  I  faithful  to  our  constitu- 
tional oath,  and  to  the  obligations  thtft  we  were  bound  to  fulfil 
In  regard  to  our  subjects,  we  have  vainly  employed  every  pos* 
Bible  means  of  appeasing  the  armed  revolt  that  has  taken  place 
In  the  southern  provinces.  Events  that  have  arisen  with  cf^er* 
whelming  rapidity  having  rendered  it  impossible  to  protect  the 
iaIthM  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  against  superior  force,  we 
leei  that  it  Is  essential  to  occupy  ourselves  solely  with  the  welfiue 
of  that  part  of  our  l^ingdom,  whose  fidelity  to  our  house  and  welU 
organlaed  social  institutions  has  manifested  itsel^n  a  positive 
manner.  You  see  with  what  promptitude  terrible  disasters  have 
been  produced,  by  the  conduct  of  a  multitude  worthy  of  pity. 
Your  prudence  and  fidelity  to  your  duties,  your  attachment  to 
Older,  and,  above  all,  your  faith  in  God,  the  avenger  of  injustice, 
has  prevented  your  being  borne  away  by  the  torrent.  The 
maintenance  of  that  liberty  which  the  Netherlands  have  eqjoycd 
during  ocntorleSy  would  otherwise*  perhaps,  be  for  ever  impos* 
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apprtnatt  the  eontequenee^,  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt  that  aU  re- 
cognition of  the  constitutional  authority  has  ceased  in  the  south- 
em  provinces.  In  this  state  of  affairs^  our  whole  care  must 
henceforth  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  faithful  northern  pro- 
yinces.  Not  only  shall  all  our  means  and  energies  be  exerted  in 
favour  of  their  interests^  but  all  measures  of  the  constitution 
must  likewise  concern  them.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  all  propositions  on  our  part  will  be  proposed  and 
communicated  to  this  assembly ;  we  hope  that  these  interests 
will  be  viewed  by  your  high  mightinesses  in  the  same  lights  and 
that  you  will  consider  yourselves  from  this  moment  as  solely 
representing  the  northern  provinces^  until  something  definitive 
shall  be  determined  upon^  in  accord  with  our  allies^  concerning 
the  southern  provinces. 

(Signed)        WILLIAM. 
The  Hague,  SOth  October,  1832. 


No.  25.— PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF 

ORANGE. 

Bklolans  ! — I  have  endeavoured  to  do  you  all  the  good  that  it 
was  in  my  power  to  effect,  without  being  able  to  attain  the  noble 
object  towards  which  tended  all  my  efforts — the  pacification  of 
your  beautiful  provinceel  You  are  about  to  discuss  the  interests 
of  your  country  in  the  approaching  national  congress.  I  think 
that  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty  towards  you  as  far  as  depended 
upon  me,  and  believe  that  I  still  fulfil  a  most  painful  one,  in 
quitting  your  soil  for  the  purpose  of  awaiting  elsewhere  the  issue 
of  the  political  movement  in  Belgium.  But,  whether  far  or  near, 
my  vows  will  be  with  you,  and  I  shall  always  endeavour  to  con- 
tribute to  your  real  welfare. 

(Signed)        WI LLI  AM,  Prince  of  Orange. 

Antwerp,  23th  of  October,  1833. 


No.  26.— CONVENTION  OF  ANTWERP. 

Genebull  Chasbe  consented  to  an  indefinite  suspension  of  armv 
upon  the  following  conditions : — 

a, — That  all  offensive  operations  should  instantly  terminate. 
6. — That  no  armed  individual  should  show  himself  upon  the  es- 
planade or  environs  of  the  citadel,  c. — That  no  act  of  hostility 
should  be  committed  against  the  fleet  in  the  Scheldt    d. — That 
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the  provisions  plundered  from  the  stores  at  Riroli  in  defiance  of 
the  armistice  should  be  restored,  the  said  armistice  haying  pre- 
vented General  Chasse  from  ordering  a  sortie  against  the  pifla- 
gers."  These  propositions  were  agreed  to  in  an  explanatory 
convention  signed  bj  Baron  Chass^  and  Mr.  Chazal^  on  the  28th 
of  October,  by  which  reciprocity  was  guaranteed  and  the  envi- 
rons of  the  citadel  declared  to  include  the  esplanade,  the  whole 
of  the  arsenal,  and  all  the  exterior  of  the  citadel  to  the  distance 
of  300  metres  (327  yards)  from  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  including 
the  lunettes  St.  Laurent,  and  Kiel.  A  fiirther  convention  to 
the  following  effect  was  concluded  at  mid-day  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember. "  Affairs  shall  continue  to  remain  in  statu  quo.  The 
renewal  of  hostilities  shall  be  announced  on  either  side  three 
days  before  hand."* 

(Signed)  BARON  CHASSE. 

F.  CHAZAL. 
(Approved)  C.  ROGIER. 


No.  27.— MANIFEST  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 

Belgians! — The  recent  events  in  Belgium  have  entailed  upon 
me,  upon  my  family,  and  the  nation,  misfortunes  which  I  shall 
not  cease  to  deplore.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  these  cala- 
mities, I  never  have  renounced  the  consolatory  hope  that  the 
time  would  come  when  the  punty  of  my  intentions  would  be  ac- 
knowledged', and  when  I  might  personally  co-operate  in  the 
happy  endeavour  to  calm  divisions,  and  to  revive  the  peace  and 
tranquiUity  of  a  country  to  which  I  am  bound  by  the  sacred  ties 
of  duty  and  the  most  tender  affection.  The  choice  of  a  sove- 
reign for  Belgium  has  been  attended  with  difficulties  that  it 
would  be  needless  to  describe.  May  I,  without  presumption,  b^ 
lieve  that  my  person  at  present  offers  the  best  and  most  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  these  difficulties  ?  The  five  powers,  whose  confi- 
dence it  is  so  necessary  to  obtain,  after  combining  their  efforts 
with  so  much  disinterestedness  to  terminate  the  evils  that  op- 
press us,  will  doubtless  see  in  this  arrangement  the  surest,  most 
speedy,  and  easiest  means  of  strengthening  internal  tranquillity* 
and  of  assuring  the  general  peace  of  Europe.    The  recent  and 

*  It  was  the  repeated  infraction  of  this  statu  quo  on  both  sides  that 
gave  rise  to  such  constant  diplomatic  discussions,  and  often  endan* 
gered  the  safety  of  the  city. 
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many  detailed  oominuiiicatioiif  ncdved  from  the  princiiial  towni 
and  provinces,  offer  striking  proofs  of  the  confidence  which  a 
great  portion  of  the  nation  sUll  accords  to  mcj  and  authorises'me 
to  cherish  a  hope  that  this  sentiment  may  become  unanimous 
wlien  my  views  and  intenUons  are  sufficiently  understood.  It  is 
for  this  motive  that  I  desire  to  offer  an  explanation  of  these  in- 
tentions and  views.  The  past,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  shall 
be  devoted  to  oblivion.  I  will  allow  of  no  personal  distinction 
baaed  upon  political  acts ;  and  my  constant  efforts  will  tend  to 
unite  for  the  service  of  the  state,  without  exdurion  or  regard  to 
past  conduct,  all  those  men  whose  talents  and  experience  render 
them  capable  of  fulfilling  public  duties.  I  will  devote  my  most 
assiduous  care  to  Insure  to  the  Catholic  church  and  its  ministers 
the  attentive  protection  of  the  government,  and  to  surround 
them  with  the  respect  of  the  nation.*  I  shall  be  ready  at  the 
same  time  to  co-operate  in  all  measures  that  may  be  necessary 
to  guarantee  the  perfect  freedom  of  religious  worship,  so  that 
every  one  may  exercise  without  restriction  that  to  which  he  be- 
longs. One  of  my  most  earnest  desires,  as  well  as  one  of  my 
first  duties,  wUl  be  to  combine  my  efforts  with  those  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  order  to  complete  the  arrangements  which,  founded 
upon  the  basis  of  national  independence,  will  give  security  to  our 
external  relations  and  contribute  to  ameliorate  and  extend  our 
means  of  prosperity  at  home.  To  obtain  these  grand  objects,  I 
rely  with  confidence  on  the  assistance  of  the  courts,  whose  whole 
▼lews  are  directed  towards  the  preservation  of  European  equili- 
brium  and  the  maintenance  of  general  peace.  To  render  Bel- 
gium independent,  strong,  and  happy  ought  to  be  their  common 
interest.  Upon  that  essentially  depends  universal  security. 
Every  thing  which  tends  to  a^ioum  a  final  arrangement  cannot 
lail  to  diminish,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  salutary  effects ;  and  the 
more  ope  considers  the  meaAs  of  assuring  to  Belgium,  together 
with  the  establishment  of  her  independence,  the  benefits  of  a  long 
and  durable  peace,  the  more  one  acknowledges  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  measures,  which,  under  existing  circumstances, 
appear  the  least  exposed  to  increasing  difficulties  and  to  the 
danger  of  ulterior  delay.  It  is  thus,  that  I  place  myself  before 
the  Belgic  people  with  all  the  frankness  and  sincerity  reclaimed 


*  The  Catholic  religion  being  almoet  the  unlveml  fiuth  of  the 
country,  this  phrase  gave  intense  offence* 
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by  our  mutual  position.  It  is  upon  the  intelligence  that  guides 
her  in  the  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  country  ;  it  is  upon 
her  attachment  to  liberty  that  my  principal  hopes  repose.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  assure  her,  that  in  adopting  the  present 
step,  1  have  less  consulted  my  own  interest  than  my  lively  and 
invariable  desire  to  see  the  evils  that  still  afflict  Belgium  termi- 
nated by  measures  of  peace  and  conciliation. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM,  Prince  of  Orange. 

London,  11th  of  January,  1831. 


No.  28.— EXTRACT  FROM  THE  ELEVENTH  PROTOCOL, 
20th  JANUARY,  TERMED  BASIS  OF  SEPARATION. 

Art.  I. — The  limits  of  Holland  shall  compromise  all  the  terri- 
tories, fortresses,  towns,  and  places,  which,  belonged  to  the 
former  republic  of  the  united  provinces  of  the  NetherixiKls  in  the 
year  17.90. 

Art.  II. — Belgium  shall  consist  of  all  the  remainder  of  the 
territories  which  received  the  denomination  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  treaties  of  the  year  1815,  except  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg,  which,  being  possessed  by  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Nassau  under  a  different  title,  forms,  and 
shall  continue  to  form,  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

Art.  IIL — It  is  understood  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Arti- 
cles from  CV'III  to  CXVII  inclusive,  of  the  general  act  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  relative  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  navigable 
rivers,  shall  be  applied  to  the  rivers  and  streams  which  traverse 
the  Dutch  and  Belgian  territories. 

As  it  would,  nevertheless,  result  from  the  basis  laid  down  in 
articles  I  and  II,  that  Holland  and  Belgium  would  possess  de- 
tached portions  of  land  within  their  respective  territories,  such 
exchanges  and  arrangements  shall,  through  the  care  of  the  five 
courts,  be  effected  between  the  two  countries  as  shall  ensure  to 
them,  reciprocally,  the  advantage  of  an  entire  contiguity  of  pos- 
session, and  of  a  free  communication  between  the  towns  and 
fortresses  comprised  within  their  frontiers. 

Art.  IV. — The  preceding  articles  being  agreed  upon,  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries directed  their  attention  to  the  means  of  consoli- 
dating the  work  of  peace,  to  which  the  live  powers  have  devoted 
their  lively  solicitude,  and  of  placing  in  their  true  light  the  prin« 
ciples  which  actuate  their  common  policy. 
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Tbey  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  five  powers  owe  to 
their  interest,  well  understood ;  to  their  union,  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  views  recorded  in 
their  protocol  of  the  20th  of  December  a  solemn  avowal,  and  a 
striking  proof  of  their  firm  determination  not  to  seek  in  the  ar* 
rangements  relative  to  Belgium,  under  whatever  circumstances 
|hey  may  present  themselves,  any  augmentation  of  territory,  any 
exclusive  influence,  any  isolated  advantages ;  but  to  give  to  that 
country  itself,  as  well  as  to  all  the  states  which  adjoin  it,  the  best 
guarantees  of  repose  and  security.  It  is  in  pursuance  of  these 
maxims,  and  with  these  salutary  intentions,  that  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries resolved  to  add  to  the  preceding  articles  those  which  follow. 

Art.  V. — ^Belgium,  within  those  limits  that  shall  be  determined 
and  traced  conformably  to  the  arrangements  laid  down  in  articles  J, 
II,  and  IV  of  the  present  protocol,  shall  form  a  perpetually  neutral 
state.  The  five  powers  guarantee  to  it  that  perpetual  neutrality, 
as  well  as  the  integrity  and  inviolability  of  its  territory,  within 
the  above-mentioned  limits. 

Art.  VI. — By  a  just  reciprocity,  Belgium  shall  be  boimd  to 
observe  the  same  neutrality  towards  all  other  states,  and  not  to 
make  any  attempt  against  their  internal  or  external  tranquillity. 

Art.  VII. — The  plenipotentiaries  will  occupy  themselves  with* 
out  delay  in  deciding  upon  the  general  principles  of  finance,  of 
commerce,  and  others,  which  the  separaUon  of  Belgium  from 
Holland  requires. 

These  principles  once  agreed  upon,  the  present  protocol,  thus 
completed,  shall  be  converted  into  a  definitive  treaty,  and  com- 
municated in  that  form  to  all  the  courts  of  £urope,  with  an  invi. 
tation  to  them  to  accede  to  it. 

Art.  VIII.-* When  the  arrangements  relative  to  Belgium  shall 
be  completed,  the  five  courts  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
examining,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  third  parties,  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  countries  the  benefit  of  the  neutrality  guaranteed  to 
Belgium. 


No.  S9.— EXTRACT  FROM  THE  NINETEENTH  PHOTO- 

COL,  19th  FEBRUARY. 

{  I.  That  it  remains  understood,  as  it  has  from  the  beginning, 
that  the  arrangements  resolved  on  by  the  protocol  of  January  90« 
1831,  are  fundamental  and  irrevocable. 
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§  8.  That  the  independence  of  Belgium  shall  only  be  reco^ized 
by  the  five  powers  upon  the  conditions  and  within  the  limitJ 
which  result  from  the  said  arrangements  of  January  ^0,  1831. 

§  3.  That  the  principle  of  the  neutrality,  and  the  inTiolabUity 
of  the  Belgian  territory  within  the  above-mentioned  limits,  re- 
mains in  full  force  and  obligatory  upon  the  five  powers. 

§  4.  That  the  five  powers,  faithful  to  their  engagements,  claim 
the  full  right  of  declaring  that  the  sovereign  of  Belgium  should,  bv 
bis  personal  situation,  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  existence  of 
Belgium,  ensure  the  safety  of  other  states,  accept  without  restrict 
tion,  as  his  majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  did  with  regard  to 
the  protocol  of  July  21,  1814,  all  the  fundamental  arrangements 
contained  in  the  protocol  of  January  20,  18S1,  and  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  secure  to  the  Belgians  the  peaceable  enjoyment  thereof 

§  5.  That  these  first  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  five  powers 
will  continue  to  employ  their  care  and  their  good  offices  to  procure 
the  reciprocal  adoption  and  execution  of  the  other  arrangements 
rendered  necessary  by  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland. 

§  6.  That  the  five  powers  admit  the  right  in  virtue  of  which 
other  states  may  take  such  measures  as  they  may  judge  neces- 
sary to  enforce  respect  to,  or  to  re-establish  their  legitimate 
authority  in  all  the  territories  belonging  to  them,  to  which  the 
protest  mentioned  above  sets  up  pretensions,  and  which  are  situ- 
ated out  of  the  Belgian  territory  declared  neutral. 

§  7.  That  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  having*  ac- 
ceded, without  restriction,  by  the  protocol  (No.  18)  of  February 
18,  1831 J  to  the  arrangements  relative  to  the  separation  of  Bel- 
gium from  Holland,  every  enterprise  of  the  Belgian  authorities 
upon  the  territory  which  the  protocol  (No.  11)  of  January  20  has 
declared  Dutch,  will  be  regarded  as  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  to 
which  the  five  powers  have  resolved  to  put  an  end. 


No.  30.— PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  REGENT  OF 

BELGIUM. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Province  op  Luxembourg!  Fixiiov 
Citizens  ! — I  have  sworn  to  maintain  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Belgian  territory :  I  shall  be  faithful  to  my  oath. 

Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  seduced  by  promises  or  terrified 
by  threats.  The  Congress  has  protested  against  the  acts  of  the 
Congress  at  London,  which  a  great  power  itself  considers  only  as 
proposals.     The  nation  which  has  been  able  to  ranqnish  tbe 
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Dutch  armiet  wiU  maintain  the  protect  of  it6  representatives. 
We  began  our  rerolution  in  spite  of  the  treaties  of  1815 :  we  will 
finish  it  in  spite  of  the  protocols  of  London. 

Luxemboivgers !  you  have  been  for  three  centuries  Belgians 
like  us,  and  you  have  shown  yourselTes  worthy  of  that  name. 
Erer  since  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Goo4»  your  efforts,  like  ours» 
have  had  for  their  object  a  common  nationality. 

In  1815  you  were  for  the  first  time  connected  with  Germany, 
but  you  have  continued  to  life  under  the  same  institutions  as  the 
rest  of  Belgium. 

In  our  grand  duchy,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Belgic  provinces. 
King  WlUiam  has  broken  the  social  compact  which  united  hini>  to 
the  Belgians,  and  has  released  them  from  their  engagements  by 
violating  his  own.  War  has  decided  between  him  and  us :  the 
legitimate  authority  is  that  which  the  national  will  has  founded. 

You  are  not  strangers  to  our  combats,  to  our  victories ;  you 
have  spontaneously  associated  yourselves  with  the  Belgic  revo- 
lution, and  the  names  of  your  volunteers  are  inscril>ed  in  the  his* 
tory  of  our  days. 

You  already  enjoy,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the 
benefits  of  the  revolution. 

The  most  odious  taxes  are  abolished. 

You  have  yourselves  renewed  your  communal  authorities,  and 
your  affairs  are  administered  by  men  of  your  own  choosuig. 

Your  deputies  have  concurred  in  giving  to  Belgium  the  consti- 
tution which  governs  it. 

You  have  not  forgotten  the  vexations  of  which  you  have  been  for 
fifteen  years  the  victims.  Dread  the  return  of  the  Dutch  system  of 
taxation,  which  has  ruined  your  manufactures  and  your  agriculture. 

The  men  who  speak  to  you  of  legal  order,  and  who  excite 
among  you  civil  war,  are  the  agents,  the  accomplices  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  government:  they  have  lived  by  all  the  abuses,  and 
^^7  regret  the  loss  of  them. 

Reduceid  to  itself,  separated  from  Belgium,  France,  and  Prus- 
tUm,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  lines  of  custom-houses,  your  pro- 
rince,  by  constituting  itself  apart,  would  be  the  most  wretched 
oonntry  on  earth. 

Luxembourgers !  remain  united  and  firm.    In  the  name  of 

Belgium,  accept  the  assurance  that  your  brethren  will  never 

abandon  you. 

£.  L.  SUBLET  DE  CHOKIER, 

The  Regent  of  Belghim. 
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No.  31.  — LETTER  OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE 
PRINCE  OF  SAXE  (X)BURG  TO  THE  REGENT  OF 
BELGIUM. 

Sir, — It  is  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  I  have  receiTed  the 
letter,  dated  the  6th  of  June,  which  you  have  written  to  me.  The 
circumstances  which  have  delayed  my  answer  are  too  well  known 
to  you  to  require  an  explanation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  political  events  with  respect  to 
myself,  the  flattering  confidence  which  you  have  placed  in  me 
has  made  it  my  duty  to  make  every  effort  in  my  power  to  con- 
tribute to  bring  to  a  happy  conclusion  a  negotiation  of  siich  great 
importance  to  the  existence  of  Belgium,  and  perhaps  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

As  the  form  of  my  acceptance  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  into 
details,  I  must  here  add  some  explanations.  As  soon  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  adopted  the  articles  which  the  Conference  at 
London  proposes  to  it,  I  shall  consider  the  difficulties  to  be  re- 
moved as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  shall  be  able  iramediatdT 
to  proceed  to  Belgium. 

The  congress  will  now  be  able  to  embrace  at  one  view  the 
situation  of  affairs.  May  its  decision  complete  the  independence 
of  the  country,  and  thus  furnish  me  with  the  means  to  contribute 
to  its  prosperity ! 

(Signed)        LEOPOLD. 
London,  June  26,  1831. 


No.  32.- LETTER  OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE 
LEOPOLD  TO  THE  BELGIAN  DEPUTATION. 

Gentlemen, — I  entertain  a  deep  sense  of  the  wish  of  which  the 
Belgic  congress  has  made  you  the  interpreters. 

This  mark  of  confidence  is  to  me  the  more  flattering,  since  it 
was  not  sought  for  on  my  part. 

Human  destinies  do  not  present  a  more  noble  and  mor«  meful 
task  than  that  of  being  called  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
consolidate  the  liberties  of  a  nation.  A  mission  of  such  higli  im- 
portance can  alone  determine  me  to  abandon  an  independent 
position,  and  to  separate  myself  from  a  country  to  which  I  have 
been  attached  by  ties  and  recollections  the  most  sacred,  and 

which  has  given  me  so  many  proofs  of  its  benevolence  and 
sympathy. 
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I  accept  then^  Gentlemen,  the  offer  which  you  make  roe»  it 
^ing"  understood  that  it  will  belong  to  the  congress  of  the  na- 
onal  representatires  to  adopt  the  measures  which  can  alone 
>nstitute  the  new  state,  and  thus  secure  for  it  the  recognition  of 
le  European  powers.  It  is  thus  that  the  Congress  will  give  me 
le  power  of  devoting  myself  entirely  to  Belgium,  and  of  conse* 
rating  to  its  well-being  and  prosperity  the  relations  which  I  have 
>mied  in  countries  whose  friendship  is  essential  to  it,  and  to 
ecure  for  it,  as  much  as  depends  upon  my  co-operation,  an  inde- 
lendent  and  happy  existence. 

(Signed)       LEOPOLD. 
June  S6, 1831. 


P^o.  S3.--ARTICLE8  PROPOSED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 
TO  BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND.^Anmbx  A,  to  Pbotoool 
(96),  June  26th,  dbsionatbd  thb  Eiohtben  Abtiglb. 

Art  I — The  limits  of  Holland  shall  comprise  all  the  territories, 
fortresses,  towns,  and  places  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  re- 
public of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  year 
1790. 

Art.  II. — Belpum  shall  consist  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  ter- 
ritories which  received  the  denomination  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  treaty  of  1815. 

Art  III.— The  five  powers  will  use  their  good  offices  in  order 
that  the  datu4-^uo,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  shall  be 
maintained  during  the  progress  of  the  separate  negotiation, 
which  the  Sovereign  of  Belgium  wUl  enter  into  with  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  and  with  the  Germanic  Confederation,  on  the 
subject  of  the  said  grand  duchy » — a  negotiatioB  distinct  from  the 
question  of  the  limits  between  Holland  and  Bdgium. 

It  is  understood  that  the  fortress  of  Luxembourg  shall  preserve 
its  free  communication  with  Germany. 

Art.  IV.^If  it  is  proved  that  the  republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces  of  the  Netherlands  did  not  exerdse  the  exclusive  sove- 
reignty in  the  town  of  Maestricht  in  1790,  the  two  parties  shall 
consider  of  the  means  of  coming  to  some  suitable  arrangement  in 
this  respect 

Art  V. — ^As  it  would  result  from  the  bans  laid  down  in  Arti- 
cles I  and  II,  that  Holland  and  Belgium  would  possess  de- 
tached portions  of  land  within  their  respective  territories  ther^ 
VOL.  II.  u 
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shall  be  made  between  Holland  and  Belghim  auch  amicable  ex- 
changes as  shall  be  thought  good  for  the  mutual  accommodation 
of  both. 

Art.  VI. — The  mutual  eracuatioti  of  the  territories,  towns,  and 
fortresses  shall  take  place  independently  of  the  arrangements 
relative  to  the  exchanges. 

Art  VII. — It  IS  understood  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Arti- 
cles from  CVIII  to  CXVII  inclusive,  of  the  General  Act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  relative  to  the  free  navigation  of  navigable 
rivers,  shall  be  applied  to  those  rivers  which  traverse  the  Dutch 
and  Belgian  territory. 

The  execution  of  these  stipulations  shall  be  regfulated  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

The  participation  of  Belgium  in  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
by  the  internal  channels  between  that  river  and  the  Scheldt,  shaJl 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  negotiation  between  the  parties 
interested  ;  to  which  the  five  powers  will  lend  their  good  offices. 

The  use  of  the  canals  from  Ghent  to  Terneuse,  and  of  the 
Ziiid-Wilhelm-waart,*  constructed  during  the  existence  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  shall  be  common  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  countries  ;  a  regulation  upon  that  subject  shall  be  es- 
tablished. The  drainage  of  the  waters  of  the  two  Flanders  shall 
be  regulated  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  prevent  inundations. 

Art.  VIII. — For  the  execution  of  the  preceding  Articles  I.  and 
II.,  Dutch  and  Belgian  commissioners  of  demarcation  shall  meet 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in  the  town  of  Maestricht,  and 
shall  proceed  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  which  are  to  separate 
Holland  from  Belgium,  in  conformity  to  the  principles  esta- 
blished for  that  purpose  in  the  Articles  I  and  II. 

These  same  commissioners  shall  be  employed  on  the  exchanges 
to  be  made  by  the  competent  authorities  of  the  two  countries, 
according  to  Article  V. 

Art.  IX. — Belgium,  within  the  limits  such  as  they  shall  be 
traced  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  present 
preliminaries,  shall  form  a  perpetually  neutral  state.  The  fire 
powers,  without  wishing  to  interfere  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  Belgium,  guarantee  to  it  that  perpetual  neutrality,  as  well 
as  the  integrity  and  inviolability  of  its  territory  within  the  limits 
mentioned  in  the  present  article. 

•  This  latter  canal  connects  the  Meuse,  at  Maestricht,  with  the 
river  Aa  at  Helmond,  in  North  Brabant. 
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Art.  X.— By  a  juMreciprocky,  Bdgiuni  shall  be  bound  to  ob* 
(crre  the  name  neutrality  towards  all  otber  stales,  and  not  to 
nake  any  attempt  against  their  internal  or  external  tranquillity ; 
-eaerring  to  itself,  however,  the  right  of  defending  itself  against 
M  foreign  aggression. 

Art.  XI. — The  port  of  Antwerp,  in  conformity  with  the  13th 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  May  30th,  181i,  shall  eont'wue 
to  be  solely  a  port  of  commerce. 

Art.  XII. — The  divisioo  of  the  debt  shall  be  regulated  in  such 
a  Rianner  as  to  allot  to  each  of  the  two  countries  the  total  of  the 
debt  which  originally,  before  their  union,  belonged  to  the  territo- 
ries of  whieh  thoae  countries  consist ;  and  to  divide  in  a  just  pro- 
portion those  which  hare  been  contracted  in  common. 

Art.  XIII — Commissioners  of  liquidation,  named  on  either  side, 
shall  meet  forthwith.  The  first  olyect  of  thor  meeting  shall  be  to 
fix  the  proportion  which  Belgium  shall  hare  to  pay  provisionally, 
and  sulgect  to  a  final  settlement,  for  the  discharge  of  a  portion  of 
the  interest  of  the  debt  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  XIV. — The  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  restored  on  both 
sidesy  fifteen  days  after  the  adoption  of  these  articles. 

Art  Xy. — ^The  sequestrations  imposed  on  private  property,  in 
both  coontries,  shall  be  immediately  taken  off. 

Art  XVI.—No  inhabitant  of  the  fortresses,  towns,  and  terri- 
tories reciprocally  evacuated,  shall  be  molested  or  disturbed  for 
his  past  political  conduct 

Art  XVII. — The  five  powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  (acuity 
of  using  their  good  offices  whenever  they  may  be  demanded  by 
the  parties  interested. 

Art.  XVIII.— These  articles  reciprocally  adopted,  shall  be 
converted  into  a  definitive  treaty. 


No.  34.— PROCLAMATION.* 

BsMUNsI— In  takiog  possession  of  the  throne,  to  which  I  was 
called  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  I  said,  in  addressing  myself  to 
the  representatives  of  Belgium, — *'  If,  notwithstanding  every  sa- 
crifiee  to  maintam  peace>  we  should  be  threatened  with  war,  I 


docqweat  was  drawn  up  by  SCr.  Notheasb  in  the  king's 
cabiiiet,  sad  under  the  eye  of  his  ns^jesty* 
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shall  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  courage  of  the  Belgian  people, 
and  hope  that  the  whole  will  rally  round  their  chief  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  country  and  national  independence.  These  words 
I  address  to-day  to  the  whole  nation. 

AVithout  any  preyious  declaration,  the  enemy  has  suddenly 
renewed  hostilities.  Disregarding  both  the  engagements  which 
result  from  the  suspension  of  arms,  and  the  principles  which  re- 
ijulate  civilized  people,  they  have  not  shrunk  from  the  most 
odious  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  thus  hoping,  by  surpris- 
ing us^  to  obtain  some  temporary  advantages.  They  are  the 
same  men  whom  you  saw  in  September — they  re-appear  in  the 
midst  of  a  peaceable  population,  preceded  by  devastation  and 
incendiarism.  Strong  in  the  sentiment  of  our  right,  vre  will  re- 
pulse this  unexpected  aggression ;  we  will  oppose  force  to  force. 
Once  already  you  have  conquered  Holland ; — you  began  the  re- 
volution by  victory — you  will  consolidate  it  by  victory.  You 
will  not  be  faithless  to  your  glorious  recollections.  Your  ene- 
mies await  you  upon  the  spot  which  has  already  been  witness  of 
their  defeat.    Each  of  us  will  do  his  duty. 

Belgian  like  yourselves,  I  will  defend  Belgium. — I  depend 
upon  the  civic  guard,  the  army,  and  upon  the  courage  ^d  devo- 
tion of  all.  I  go  to  my  post — I  await  there  all  Belgians  to 
whom  their  country,  honour,  and  liberty  are  dear. 

(Signed)  LEOPOLD. 

(Signed)  i  COUNT  D'HANE. 

^    ^      ^  1  CHARLES  DE  BROUCKERE. 


No.  35.— SUBSTANCE  OF  TWENTY-FOUR  ARTICLES. 

Art.I. — TuEBelgian  territory  shall  becomposedof  the  provinces 
of  South  Brabant,  East  and  IVest  Flanders,  Liege,  Namur,  Hain* 
ault,  Antwerp,  and  Limbourg^  such  as  they  formed  part  of  the 
united  Netherlands  kingdom  constituted  in  1815,  excepting  those 
districts  of  Limbourg  designated  in  Art.  IV.  The  Belgic  territory 
shall,  moreover,  comprise  that  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxembourg  specified  in  Art.  II. 

Art.  II. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  &c.  &c., 
consents,  that  in  the  grand  duchy  the  limits  of  the  Belgian  ter- 
ritory shall  be  as  as  follows : — Commencing  from  the  frontier  of 
France,  between  Rodange  and  Athus,  a  line  shall  be  drawn 
which  shall  leave  the  road  from  Longwy  to  Arlon  and  Bas- 
tagne,  AHon,  Mesancy,  Hecbus,  Guirsch,  Grende,  Nothomb,and 
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Puette  to  Belgiuin  ;-~£iidieD,  Oberpalen,  Perld,  and  Martelange 
to  the  grand  duchj.  Then,  following  the  course  of  the  Sure  as 
far  aa  Tmtange^  U>  the  frontier  of  Dieklroh,  to  pass  between 
Surret,  Harlangc^  and  Terchamps  on  the  Luxembourg  tide,  Hon 
yille,  LiFarchamp,  and  Loutremange  on  that  of  Belgium.  Then 
haring  reached  the  boundary  of  the  arondinement  of  Diekirch,  the 
■aid  line  shall  continue  to  follow  that  boundary  to  the  Prussim 
frontier.  All  territories  to  the  west  of  this  line,  to  belong  to  Bel- 
gium ;  all  those  on  the  east,  to  the  grand  duchy.* 

Art.  III. — In  return  for  these  cessions,  his  Mi\jesty  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  shall  recetre  a  territorial  indemnity  in  Lnxem* 
bourg. 

Art.  IV. — 1st.  The  old  Dutch  endawi  upon  the  Hght  bank  of 
the  Meuse  shall  be  united  to  those  districts  on  the  same  bank 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  States-General  in  1790,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  prorlnce  of  Limbourg,  between  the  Meuse  to  the 
west,  the  Prussian  frontier  to  the  east,  the  present  frtmtier  of 
Liege  to  the  south,  and  Dutch  Guelderland  to  the  north,  shall 
henceforth  belong  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
ftc.  &C. 

8d. — A  line  shall  be  drawn  on  the  left  bank,  from  the  southern- 
most part  of  North  Brabant  to  Wessem  on  the  Meuse ;  all  districts 
to  the  north  of  this  line  to  belong  to  Holland. 

The  old  Dutch  enelavei  on  the  left  bank  shall  belong  to  Belgium, 
excepting  Maestricht,  which,  together  with  a  radius  extending 
1900  toises  from  the  outer  glacis,  shall  continue  to  be  possessed 
by  the  King  of  the  Netherlanda.t 

Art  v.— His  Mijesty  the  King  of  the  Nethertands,  &c.  &c. 
shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and 
agnates  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  as  to  the  application  of  the  stipu- 
lations contained  in  Art.  Ill  and  IV,  &c 

*  The  part  of  Luxembourg  retained  by  Holland,  contained,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1830— Cantons,  13};  communes,  115);  population, 
164,000.  The  part  ceded  to  Belgium^Cantons,  18| ;  communes, 
190|;  population  168,000. 

t  The  Dutch  ^imIotm  consisted  of  fifty-fbur  communes,  contaunng 
68^1  hihabitants— of  these,  thhrteen  were  on  the  left  bank.  The 
porCloQ  of  Liinboufg  retained  by  Holland  comprises  18|  caatoas^ 
including  the  ibrtrsas  of  Maertricht,  l9t3|  communes,  and  174,600 
inhabitants.  The  Belgic  moiety  contains  laj  caatona,  188|  communes, 
and  167«600  souls. 
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Art.  VI. — la  consideration  of  these  arrangements,  each  party 
for  ever  renounces  all  pretensions  to  the  territories  &c,  situated 
within  the  limits  of  the  other,  as  bpecified  in  ArL  I,  III,  and  IV. 
The  said  limits  to  be  marked  by  Belgian  and  Dutch  commissioners. 

Art.  VII. — Belgium  within  the  limits  above  specified,  sbzW 
form  an  independent  and  perpetual  neutral  state^  and  be  bound  to 
observe  the  same  neutrality  to  other  states. 

Art.  VIII. — The  drainage  of  the  Flanders  waters  shall  b^  re- 
gulated according  to  the  6th  Art.  of  the  definitive  treaty,  between 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  States-General  of  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1 785. 

Art.  IX. — The  provisions  of  Art.  CVIII  to  CXVII  indnsive,  of 
the  Central  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  relating  to  tbe  free  navi- 
gation of  rivers,  shall  be  applied  to  those  which  separate  ortrsvefse 
Holland  and  Belgium.  The  piloting  and  buoying  of  the  Scheldt 
shall  be  subject  to  the  joint  superintendence  of  commissioners 
appointed  on  both  sides.  Moderate  pilotage  dues  shall  be  fixed 
by  mutual  agreement.  These  dues  to  be  the  sanae  for  both  na-* 
tions.  The  intermediate  channels  between  the  Scheldt  and 
Rhine,  and  vice  versa,  shall  be  free,  and  only  subject  to  moderate 
tolls,  to  be  the  same  for  both  countries. 

The  tariffs  of  the  convention  of  Mayence  of  the  31st  of  March, 
1831,  to  be  applied  provisionally  to  the  waters  separating  or 
traversing  the  two  territories. 

Art.  X. — The  use  of  the  canals  traversing  both  countries  to  be 
free  and  common  to  the  inhabitants,  and  on  equal  conditions. 

Art.  XI.^-The  commercial  communications  through  Maestricbt 
and  Sittard  to  and  from  Germany,  to  be  entirely  free,  and  sub- 
ject only  to  moderate  turnpike  tolls  for  the  repairs  of  the  road. 

Art.  XII. — In  the  event  of  a  new  road  or  canal  being  made  in 
Belgium,  terminating  at  the  Meuse,  opposite  Sittard,  Belgium 
shall  be  entitled  to  demand  of  Holland  (who  shall  not  refuse)  that 
the  said  road,  &c.  shall  be  continued  strictly  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, at  the  cost  of  Belgium,  to  the  frontier  of  Germany.* 

Art.  XIII.— 1st  From  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1832, 
Belgium  shall  remain  charged  with  8,400,000  florins  of  annual 
interests,  the  capital  to  be  transferred  from  the  debt  of  Holland 
to  that  of  Belgium.  «d.  The  capitals  transferred  shall  form 
part  of  the  Belgic  national  debt,  and  no  distinction  shall  ever  be 
made  by  her  between  this  and  any  other  portions  of  her  debt 

*  This  difficulty  will  be  obviated  by  tbe  railway. 
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almiy  existing^  or  that  may  be  created  hereafter-  3d.  The 
pAyoMHit  of  the  above  Bum  shall  take  place  regularly  every  b!x 
montho*  w  ithout  any  deduction  whataoever,  present  or  future. 
4th.  In  considcfk'ation  of  the  creation  of  this  sum  of  annual  in- 
temta,  Belgiuon  ^mII  be  liberated  from  all  other  obligations  to 
iMlaady  on  account  of  the  division  of  the  public  debt.  5th. 
Commissioners  shall  be  aamed  on  both  aides  to  regulate  these 

matters. 

Art  XIV.— Holland  having,  smce  the  1st  of  November,  1830> 
ezohisively  made  all  the  adrances  to  meet  the  charge  of  the 
whole  debt,  shall  receive  five  per  cent,  interest  for  arrears  from 
tliat  period. 

Art.  XV.'-^The  port  of  Antwerp  shall  continue  to  be  solely  a 
port  of  commerce,  in  conformity  with  the  15th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  o(  Paris,  1815. 

Art.  XVL — Works  of  public  or  private  utility  shall  belong  to 
the  country  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  no  claim  shall  be 
taiaed  in  regard  to  the  expenses  of  construction. 

Art  XVII- — ^All  sequestrations  imposed  in  Belgium  on  pro- 
perty or  hereditary  states,  shall  be  taken  off  without  dday, 
and  the  enjoyment  thereof  restored  to  their  lawful  owners. 

Art  XVIII.— The  inhabiUnU  of  both  countries  shall  be  al- 
lowed two  years  to  transfer  their  residencCj  sell^  exchange,  or 
remove  their  property,  without  hindrance,  or  the  payment  of 
other  duties  than  those  in  force  upon  all  such  changes,  &c.  Tlie 
droits  ifaubaine  et  de  ditraetum  upon  persons  and  property  aliall  be 
abandoned  in  both  countries* 

'Art.  XIX. — The  character  oi  a  sul^ect  of  the  two  govern* 
ments»  with  regard  to  property^  shall  be  acknowledged  and 
roaintaiued. 

Art  XX.— The  stipulations  of  Articles  XI  toXXI>  iacluatve  of 
the  treaty  concluded  between  Russia  and  Auatrli^  on  the  Sd  of 
May,  1815,  relating  to  persons  possessing  property  in  both  eott»* 
tries,  shall  l>e  applied  to  the  subjects  of  Holland  or  Belgiom  who 
may  come  within  the  cases  therein  provided  for. 

Art  XXI. — No  person  shall  be  molested  on  account  of  any 
part  which  he  may  have  taken  in  previous  political  events. 

Art.  XXI  I. —The  pensions  and  allowances  of  unemployed  or 
retired  persons,  shall  be  paid  on  either  side  oonfonnable  to  the 
laws  in  force  previous  to  the  1st  of  November^  1830.  Those  to 
persons  bom  in  Belgium  to  remain  to  the  charge  of  the  Belgian 
treasury ;  those  bom  in  Holland  to  the  charge  of  the  Dutch. 


